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DAVID  MATSON. 

HO  of  my  young  friends  have  read  the  sor- 
rowful story  of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  so  sweetly 
and  simply  told  by  the  great  English  poet  ? 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  went  to  sea, 
leaving  behind  a  sweet  young  wife  and  little 
daughter.  He  was  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
when  he  was  discovered,  and  taken  off  by 
a  passing  vessel.  Coming  back  to  his  native  town, 
he  found  his  wife  married  *to  an  old  playmate,  —  a 
good  man,  rich  and  honored,  and  with  whom  she 
was  living  happily.  The  poor  man,  unwilling  to 
cause  her  pain  and  perplexity,  resolved  not  to  make 
himself  known  to  her,  and  lived  and  died  alone. 
The  poem  has  reminded  me  of  a  very  similar  story 
of  my  own  New  England  neighborhood,  which  I 
have  often  heard,  and  which  I  will  try  to  tell,  not  in 
poetry,  like  Alfred  Tennyson's,  but  in  my  own  poor 
prose.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  in  its  main 
particulars  it  is  a  true  tale. 
One  bright  summer  morning,  more  than  threescore  years  ago,  David 
Matson,  with  his  young  wife  and  his  two  healthy,  barefooted  boys,  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  near  their  dwelling.  They  were  waiting  there  for  Pela- 
tiah  Curtis  to  come  round  the  Point  with  his  wherry,  and  take  the  husband 
and  father  to  the  Port,  a  few  miles  below.    The  Lively  Turtle  was  about  to 
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sail  on  a  voyage  to  Spain,  and  David  was  to  go  in  her  as  mate.  They  stood 
there  in  the  level  morning  sunshine  talking  cheerfully  ;  but  had  you  been 
near  enough,  you  could  have  seen  tears  in  Anna  Matson's  blue  eyes,  for  she 
loved  her  husband,  and  knew  there  was  always  danger  on  the  sea.  And 
David's  bluff,  cheery  voice  trembled  a  little  now  and  then,  for  the  honest 
sailor  loved  his  snug  home  on  the  Merrimack,  with  the  dear  wife  and  her 
pretty  boys.  But  presently  the  wherry  came  alongside,  and  David  was  just 
stepping  into  it,  when  he  turned  back  to  kiss  his  wife  and  children  once  more. 

"  In  with  you,  man,"  said  Pelatiah  Curtis.  "  There 's  no  time  for  kissing 
and  such  fooleries  when  the  tide  serves." 

And  so  they  parted.  Anna  and  the  boys  went  back  to  their  home, 
and  David  to  the  Port,  whence  he  sailed  off  in  the  Lively  Turtle.  And 
months  passed,  autumn  followed  the  summer,  and  winter  the  autumn,  and 
then  spring  came,  and  anon  it  was  summer  on  the  river-side,  and  he  did  not 
come  back.  And  another  year  passed,  and  then  the  old  sailors  and  fisher- 
men shook  their  heads  solemnly,  and  said  that  the  Lively  Turtle  was  a  lost 
ship,  and  would  never  come  back  to  port.  And  poor  Anna  had  her  bom- 
bazine gown  dyed  black,  and  her  straw  bonnet  trimmed  in  mourning  ribbons, 
and  thenceforth  she  was  known  only  as  the  Widow  Matson. 

And  how  was  it  all  this  time  with  David  himself? 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Mohammedan  people  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli, 
and  Mogadore  and  Sallee,  on  the  Barbary  coast,  had  for  a  long  time  been  in 
the  habit  of  fitting  out  galleys  and  armed  boats  to  seize  upon  the  merchant- 
vessels  of  Christian  nations,  and  make  slaves  of  their  crews  and  passengers, 
just  as  men  calling  themselves  Christians  in  America  were  sending  vessels  to 
Africa  to  catch  black  slaves  for  their  plantations.  The  Lively  Turtle  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  these  roving  sea-robbers,  and  the  crew  were  taken  to 
Algiers,  and  sold  in  the  market-place  as  slaves,  poor  David  Matson  among 
the  rest. 

When  a  boy  he  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  ship-carpenter  with  his  father 
on  the  Merrimack ;  and  now  he  was  set  at  work  in  the  dock-yards.  His 
master,  who  was  naturally  a  kind  man,  did  not  overwork  him.  He  had  daily 
his  three  loaves  of  bread,  and  when  his  clothing  was  worn  out,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  the  coarse  cloth  of  wool  and  camel's  hair  woven  by  the  Berber 
women.  Three  hours  before  sunset  he  was  released  fcjfi  work,  and  Friday, 
which  is  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  was  a  day  of  entire  rest.  Once  a  year, 
at  the  season  called  Ramadan,  he  was  left  at  leisure  for  a  whole  week.  So 
time  went  on,  —  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years.  His  dark  hair  became  gray. 
He  still  dreamed  of  his  old  home  on  the  Merrimack,  and  of  his  good  Anna 
and  the  boys.  He  wondered  whether  they  yet  lived,  what  they  thought  of 
him,  and  what  they  were  doing.  The  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  nearly  died  out ;  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate  as  a  slave  for  life. 

But  one  day  a  handsome  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  the  dress  of  one  of 
his  own  countrymen,  attended  by  a  great  officer  of  the  Dey,  entered  the 
ship-yard,  and  called  up  before  him  the  American  captives.  The  stranger 
was  none  other  than  Joel  Barlow,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
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cure  the  liberation  of  slaves  belonging  to  that  government.  He  took  the 
men  by  the  hand  as  they  came  up,  and  told  them  they  were  free.  As  you 
might  expect,  the  poor  fellows  were  very  grateful ;  some  laughed,  some  wept 
for  joy,  some  shouted  and  sang,  and  threw  up  their  caps,  while  others,  with 
David  Matson  among  them,  knelt  down  on  the  chips,  and  thanked  God  for 
the  great  deliverance. 

"  This  is  a  very  affecting  scene,"  said  the  Commissioner,  wiping  his  eyes. 
"I  must  keep  the  impression  of  it  for  my  Columbiad"; — and  drawing  out 
his  tablet,  he  proceeded  to  write  on  the  spot  an  apostrophe  to  Freedom, 
which  afterwards  found  a  place  in  his  great  epic. 

David  Matson  had  saved  a  little  money  during  his  captivity,  by  odd  jobs 
and  work  on  holidays.  He  got  a  passage  to  Malaga,  where  he  bought  a 
nice  shawl  for  his  wife  and  a  watch  for  each  of  his  boys.  He  then  went  to 
the  quay,  where  an  American  ship  was  lying  just  ready  to  sail  for  Boston. 

Almost  the  first  man  he  saw  on  board  was  Pelatiah  Curtis,  who  had  rowed 
him  down  to  the  port  seven  years  before.  He  found  that  his  old  neighbor 
did  not  know  him,  so  changed  was  he  with  his  long  beard  and  Moorish 
dress,  whereupon,  without  telling  his  name,  he  began  to  put  questions  about 
his  old  home,  and  finally  asked  him  if  he  knew  a  Mrs.  Matson. 
"  I  rather  think  I  do,"  said  Pelatiah  ;  "she 's  my  wife." 
"  Your  wife  !  "  cried  the  other.  "  She  is  mine  before  God  and  man.  I  am 
David  Matson,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  my  children." 

"  And  mine  too  !  "  said  Pelatiah.  "  I  left  her  with  a  baby  i  n  her  arms.  If 
you  are  David  Matson,  your  right  to  her  is  outlawed  ;  at  any  rate  she  is  mine, 
and  I  am  not  the  man  to  give  her  up." 

" God  is  great !  "  said  poor  David  Matson,  unconsciously  repeating  the 
familiar  words  of  Moslem  submission.  "  His  will  be  done.  I  loved  her,  but 
I  shall  never  see  her  again.  Give  these,  with  my  blessing,  to  the  good 
woman  and  the  boys,"  and  he  handed  over,  with  a  sigh,  the  little  bundle  con- 
taining the  gifts  for  his  wife  and  children. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  rival.  «  Pelatiah,"  he  said,  looking  back  as  he 
left  the  ship,  "be  kind  to  Anna  and  my  boys." 

"  Ay>  ay>  sir  !  "  responded  the  sailor  in  a  careless  tone.  He  watched  the 
poor  man  passing  slowly  up  the  narrow  street  until  out  of  sight.  "  It 's  a 
hard  case  for  old  David,"  he  said,  helping  himself  to  a  fresh  cud  of  tobacco, 
"but  I 'm  glad  I 've  seen  the  last  of  him." 

When  Pelatiah  Curtis  reached  home  he  told  Anna  the  story  of  her  hus- 
band and  laid  his  gifts  in  her  lap.  She  did  not  shriek  nor  faint,  for  she  was 
a  healthy  woman  with  strong  nerves  ;  but  she  stole  away  by  herself  and  wept 
bitterly.  She  lived  many  years  after,  but  could  never  be  persuaded  to  wear  the 
pretty  shawl  which  the  husband  of  her  youth  had  sent  as  his  farewell  gift. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  that,  in  accordance  with  her  dying  wish,  it  was 
wrapped  about  her  poor  old  shoulders  in  the  coffin,  and  buried  with  her. 

The  little  old  bull's-eye  watch,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
her  grandchildren,  is  now  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  David  Matson,  — the 
lost  man. 

Joh?i  G.  Whittier. 
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THE  SANDPIPER. 


ACROSS  the  lonely  beach  we  flit, 
One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  drift-wood,  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 
One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud,  black  and  swift,  across  the  sky: 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  light-houses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry ; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Nor  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye ; 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 
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Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night, 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  drift-wood  fire  will  burn  so  bright ! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ? 


THE  PORTRAIT. 

THEY  were  a  family  that  had  long  outlived  their  grandeur,  —  the  Fother- 
ingtons.  And  though  the  last  generation  had  been  kept  alive  with  tradi- 
tions of  it,  the  present  one  knew  those  traditions  only  as  vague  dreams  that 
might  or  might  not  be  true,  and  which,  either  way,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  their  absolute  want  of  bread  and  butter,  other  than  as  having  fostered 
past  pride  they  had  hindered  honest  labor.  Of  all  those  great  colonial  pos- 
sessions, nothing  remained  to  them  but  the  rambling  old  house  and  its  well- 
worn  hereditaments  ;  and  though  various  parts  even  of  the  old  mansion 
itself  had  been  sold  and  moved  away,  still  much  more  room  remained  than 
was  needed  by  the  mother  and  her  five  children,  —  the  mother,  whose  woful 
condition  had  brought  her  to  an  utter  contempt  of  the  ancestral  Fothering- 
tons,  the  children,  who  yet  preserved  a  certain  happiness  in  the  midst  of  their 
poverty  in  remembering  that  at  their  great-grandfather's  wedding  a  hundred 
guests  were  entertained  for  a  week  in  the  house  after  princely  fashion. 
Not  that  the  Fotheringtons  of  to-day  did  not  present  a  decent  appearance  ; 
—  gowns  were  turned,  and  ribbons  were  pressed,  and  laces  were  darned  till 
there  was  nothing  left  of  them ;  nobody  knew  exactly  how  poor  they  were, 
which  perhaps  made  it  all  the  harder.  The  eldest  daughters  had  been  quite 
comfortably  educated  before  everything  was  gone  ;  the  elder  son  had  pushed 
his  own  way  through  college  with  but  small  debt,  and  was  now  studying  his 
profession  at  home,  finding  much  reason  for  unhappiness,  and  vexed  out 
of  patience  by  little  Sarah's  troublesome  tongue  and  fingers,  and  young 
Tommy's  musical  fancy,  which  occasioned  him  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  lungs  and  his  shrill  little  voice  all  day  long  and  sometimes  half  the  night. 
It  was  hard  work  for  poor  Frederick  Fotherington  to  try  and  bury  himself  in 
the  dismal  profundities  of  his  law-books,  and  the  quirks  and  catches  of  their 
citations,  when  little  Sarah  had  been  planted  at  one  end  of  the  great,  lumber- 
ing cradle  in  which  the  first  Fotherington  might  have  been  rocked,  —  planted 
there  to  be  entertained  by  Tommy,  who,  inserting  himself  at  the  other  end, 
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with  a  hand  on  either  side,  loudly  rocked  the  great  ark  quite  across  the 
room  from  one  end  to  the  other,  piping  meanwhile,  like  a  boatswain's  whistle, 
an  interminable  ballad  of  the  Fair  Rosamond  that  his  sister  Margaret  had 
taught  him,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  evil  use  to  which  it  would  be  put, 
and  piping  the  more  noisily  the  more  he  guessed  at  Frederick's  annoyance. 
Of  the  two  remaining  children,  Margaret  taught  school  all  day,  being  a  visit- 
ing governess  in  two  families  ;  Helen  stayed  at  home  and  did  the  house- 
work and  the  sewing,  for  the  mother  had  been  an  invalid  ever  since  her 
husband's  death  and  the  birth  of  little  Sarah,  something  over  two  years  ago. 

This  family  had  yet  a  trifle  remaining  of  their  mother's  small  dowry, 
invested,  as  it  had  been  by  their  father,  in  certain  bridge-stock,  which  paid 
dividends  of  exactly  one  per  cent.  This  gave  the  two  children  molasses  on 
their  bread  ;  the  elders  ate  their  bread  without  it.  They  had  a  cow,  that  fed 
in  the  paddock,  —  a  cow  lineally  descended  from  a  famous  Puritan  cow  of 
the  Fotherington  breed,  —  and  from  her  milk  once  a  fortnight  Helen  contrived 
to  scrape  together  butter  enough  for  her  mother's  morning  slice  of  toast. 
They  completed  the  inventory  of  their  wealth  by  mention  of  an  old  horse, 
which  every  day  Frederick  harnessed  into  an  antique  chaise,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  his  mother  for  an  airing. 

Meantime,  Helen,  left  with  the  two  children  alone  in  the  house,  would 
scrub,  and  scour,  and  cook,  and  sew,  and  sing  songs,  and  tell  stories,  —  sto- 
ries of  the  good  cheer  of  other  days  that  once  this  barren  house  afforded, 
half  of  which  she  believed,  and  many  of  which  she  made  up.  Thus  gradually 
left  so  much  to  herself  and  her  fancies,  while  the  others  either  detested  their 
origin  or  laughed  at  it,  Miss  Helen  had  persuaded  herself  into  a  conviction 
that  it  was  all  a  very  fine  thing,  and  was  sure  that  they  had  by  no  means 
come  to  the  end  of  such  a  tether,  and  that  some  day  or  other  something  was 
to  turn  up  on  it.  There  were  the  customary  legends  of  every  rich  family  for 
her  to  choose  from  ;  she  might  take  that  of  the  day  when,  after  General 
Fotherington's'  funeral,  the  guests,  returning  from  the  grave,  found  the  old 
gentleman  there  before  them,  storming  up  and  down  in  a  great  pother  oppo- 
site the  portrait  of  his  wife,  long  dead  and  gone,  trying  to  shake  the  panel  on 
which  it  was  painted  from  its  setting  in  the  carved  wood  of  the  wall,  so  that 
half  the  world  believed  that  the  worthy,  having  failed  to  find  his  departed 
spouse  in  the  spirit-land,  had  indignantly  returned  to  loosen  her  ghost  from 
the  painting  in  which  some  cunning  artist  had  imprisoned  it,  and  the  other 
half  declared  that  certain  deeds  and  records  had  been  concealed  between  the 
panel  and  the  chimney-bricks,  which  the  General  wished  to  dislodge  ;  but,  as 
no  one  knew  of  any  deed  or  record  missing,  the  matter  had  slipped  by.  Or, 
if  Miss  Helen's  conjecture  wearied  on  that,  she  might  take  the  rumor  con- 
cerning a  Revolutionary  Fotherington,  who,  being  a  noted  Tory,  had  seen 
fit  both  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  it,  and  had  accordingly  buried  a  great  pot  of 
golden  Spanish  pieces  in  the  garden,  and  marked  the  spot  with  the  young 
slip  of  a  St.  Michael's  pear-tree.  There  stood  the  old  St.  Michael's  at  this 
day,  a  dead  trunk,  having  long  since  ceased  to  bear  either  fruit  or  blossom 
or  leaf ;  and  many  a  time  had  Helen  persuaded  Margaret  and  Frederick  to 
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take  hoe  and  shovel  and  go  with  her  to  dig  round  the  roots  of  the  old  St. 
Michael's.  Once,  after  the  first  digging,  the  ancient  tree  surprised  them  by 
bursting  into  a  cloud  of  blossoms,  and  bearing  a  crop  of  golden,  juicy  pears  ; 
but  that  was  the  last  sign  of  life  it  ever  gave,  and  all  the  gold  they  ever 
found.  There,  too,  had  been  the  wide,  dark-eaved  garrets  full  of  moth- 
devoured  relics  of  splendor  ;  who  knew  what  might  be  lying  hidden  in  those 
vast  hair-covered  chests  ?  They  were  there  no  longer  now  ;  for  once,  in  an 
access  of  angry  irreverence,  Margaret  had  had  them  all  dragged  down,  and 
had  sold  their  contents  to  the  rag-man,  and  had  made  by  her  speculation 
cloaks  for  themselves  and  a  shawl  for  Frederick,  —  in  the  days  when  gentle- 
men condescended  to  lend  to  their  stiff  costume  the  graceful  dignity  of  a 
dropping  fold  or  two.  But  what  treasures  of  parchment  might  not  have 
been  quilted  into  any  one  of  those  old  brocaded  petticoats  ?  and  who  knew 
the  unrevealed  wealth  of  that  trunk  of  yellowed  papers,  that  had  brought  only 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  in  the  rag-man's  scales  ?  More  than  once  Helen  had 
started  at  the  rap  at  the  door,  half  expecting  an  announcement  that  such 
and  such  a  document  had  been  found  among  that  heap  of  trumpery,  thought 
to  have  been  worthless  as  yellow  autumn  leaves,  which  would  install  them  as 
the  possessors  of  such  and  such  domain,  —  raps  which  usually  brought  noth- 
ing but  a  shoe-bill,  or  a  demand  for  the  price  of  the  previous  winter's  coal. 
All  these  idle  day-dreams  Helen  wisely  kept  to  herself  and  Tommy ;  for 
there  was  not  another  member  of  the  family  whom  they  would  not  have 
aggravated  out  of  endurance. 

It  was  one  day  drawing  on  towards  twilight  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, —  an  afternoon  of  the  mild,  sweet  weather  that  always  comes  at  that 
season,  and  always  seems  an  accident.  Frederick  had  driven  his  mother  out 
for  her  airing,  and  whether  they  had  been  beguiled  by  the  soft  air  into  going 
too  far,  or  had  met  with  some  accident  or  delay,  they  had  not  yet  returned. 
Margaret  would  have  worried,  had  she  herself  yet  come  in  from  her  classes  ; 
as  for  Helen,  who  would  have  looked  with  a  sanguine  eye  at  her  own  shroud, 
she  was  sure  no  harm  could  happen  while  Frederick  had  the  reins.  So  she 
busied  herself  in  giving  things  as  cheerful  an  aspect  as  possible  when  every- 
body should  have  reached  home. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  no  coals.  Helen  had  caught  a  pain  in 
her  side  picking  up  the  very  last  with  her  fingers.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
put  a  bright  face  upon  it,  and,  after  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
run  away  by  the  light  of  it,  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better  still  to  set  fire 
to  it  and  remain  and  be  warmed  by  it,  while  Margaret  declared  they  would 
never  know  what  luck  was  again  till  they  had  made  soap  from  the  ashes. 
All  that,  however,  had  put  nothing  into  the  coal-bin. 

Yesterday,  Helen  had  received  five  dollars  for  transferring  a  piece  of 
embroidery  for  a  wealthy  acquaintance.  She  had  hesitated  about  accepting 
it ;  it  would  be  the  first  Fotherington  that  ever  took  wages,  —  Margaret's 
pay  was  salary ;  but  conscience  put  down  pride,  and  she  gave  thanks,  and 
shut  her  purse,  —  and  perhaps  it  broke  the  spell.  In  such  a  household  one 
would  have  thought  there  would  of  course  be  no  question  what  to  do  with  it. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  grave  question.  Should  Tommy  have  a  hat  and 
Sarah  a  hood  ?  should  the  mother  have  a  shawl  ?  should  it  buy  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  of  coal  ?  And  there  was  the  lyceum !  Now,  in  the  town  where  they 
lived,  not  to  attend  the  lyceum  was  not  to  be  in  society ;  last  winter  they 
had  managed  to  effect  onei  season-ticket,  and  the  girls  had  gone  alternately, 
in  a  neighbor's  company ;  this  winter  Frederick  was  at  home,  and  two  tickets 
were  desirable. 

"  Let  us  buy  three  tickets  to  the  lyceum  now,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Same  money  would  buy  three  turkeys,"  answered  Helen,  "  and  we  're 
close  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 

"  Yes,  Nelly,"  cried  Tommy,  who  was  thoroughly  tired  of  bread  and  mo- 
lasses, "buy  the  turkeys." 

"Be  quiet,  child,"  said  the  mother;  "you  can't  go  to  the  lyceum,  you 
know;  so  don't  be  selfish." 

"Well,  which  would  be  best,"  meditated  Margaret,  who  had  a  way  of 
spending  other  people's  money  as  well  as  her  own,  —  "  turkeys  or  tickets  ?  " 

"  The  turkeys  will  feast  the  whole  family,  the  tickets  only  us  three,"  said 
Helen. 

"And  then  our  bonnets  are  so  shabby,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Buy  the  turkeys,  mother,"  pleaded  Tommy,  piteously. 

"  Hush  now,  Tommy  !  You 've  no  voice  in  the  debate,"  declared  Marga- 
ret.   "  You  're  not  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  Society." 

"  But  I 'm  a  member  of  the  Turkey  Society,"  urged  Tommy,  as  a  finishing 
argument. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that,  as  Frederick's  shoes  were  fast 
approaching  the  character  of  sandals  with  leathern  thongs,  they  were  sur- 
reptitiously subtracted  from  his  bedside  at  night,  and  their  place  filled  by 
a  pair  of  stout  boots,  wHich  would  carry  him  well  into  the  winter.  That 
was  yesterday.  Meanwhile,  to-day,  no  coals  ;  no  kindlings,  if  there  had 
been  ;  last  year's  bill  due,  and  dunned  for ;  winter  upon  their  heels  ;  the 
night  growing  chilly.  Helen  wrapped  a  cloak  round  little  Sarah,  and  gave 
her  her  precious  black  rosary  to  play  with,  and  bade  Tommy  take  excellent 
care  of  her,  and  for  reward  he  need  recite  only  half  his  usual  spelling-lesson 
when  she  came  back.  Then  she  ran  up  the  hill  behind  the  house,  —  she 
had  reached  that  pass  that  she  did  not  care  whether  the  neighbors  saw  or 
not,  —  and  fell  to  gathering  sticks.  Once  the  spot  had  been  a  wood-lot, 
now  long  since  dispeopled  of  its  dryads  ;  a  young  sapling  or  two  had  sprung 
up  in  place  of  the  old  growth,  and  boughs  and  twigs  were  blown  there  in  the 
storms.  Helen  came  down  with  her  arms  full,  and  trailing  a  couple  of  great 
branches  behind  her.  These,  at  the  back  door,  she  broke  up,  reserving 
larger  pieces  for  the  parlor  blaze,  and  the  small  bits  for  a  good  kitchen  fire  ; 
and,  that  done,  decided  to  catch  a  couple  of  her  choice  chickens,  and  decapi- 
tate them,  although  she  shut  her  eyes  and  cut  her  own  thumb  in  the  course 
of  the  procedure  ;  these  chickens,  which  were  her  special  property,  had  been 
reserved  by  her  for  some  occasion,  and  when  would  there  be  a  better  than 
Frederick  and  her  mother  returning  from  so  late  and  unconscionable  a  jaunt, 
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and  doubtless  shivering  with  the  cold  ?  This  accomplished,  and  the  savory 
stew  simmering  over  the  stove,  Helen  washed  her  hands,  that  had  nearly 
lost  their  patrician  shape  and  whiteness,  took  off  her  apron,  and  withdrew 
to  the  parlor.  There  she  found  that  Master  Tommy  had,  some  time  since, 
left  little  Sarah  to  her  own  devices,  and  she  had  forthwith  broken  the  string, 
and  scattered  the  beads  of  the  rosary  in  every  direction  upon  the  floor,  while 
he  stood  breathing  upon  a  distant  window-pane,  and  drawing  pictures  with 
his  finger-tip  on  the  groundwork  thus  effected,  humming  the  while  one  of 
his  favorite  tunes  to  himself. 

«  Now,  Tommy,"  said  Helen,  "  I  '11  hear  your  lesson." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  sang  Tommy  to  his  tune. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  'Cause  I  can't  say  it." 

"  Then  we  '11  learn  it  together.    F-a-t-h,  what  does  that  spell  ?  " 
"  Don't  know,"  said  Tommy,  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 

"  See  now  if  you  can't  remember,"  urged  Helen,  giving  him  each  letter 
phonetically. 

"  Don't  want  to  know,"  said  Tommy. 

Here,  little  Sarah,  who  had  heard  the  lesson  many  times,  informed  him 
what  the  desired  syllable  ought  to  be,  and  inferred  the  rest  herself.  Where- 
upon Helen  proceeded  to  the  next  word.  But  there  Tommy  proved  obdu- 
rate, not  only  did  n't  know,  and  did  n't  want  to  know,  but  refused  to  hear, 
and  presented  such  a  fearful  example  to  his  younger  sister,  that  his  elder  one 
had  no  resource  but  to  transfer  the  cloak  from  Sarah  to  Tommy,  and  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  dark  closet.  That  done,  she  laid  the  sticks  together  in  the 
grate,  that  was  never  made  for  sticks,  and  blew  up  a  nice  blaze,  that  warmed 
and  lighted  all  the  damp  and  dark  old  room  ;  and,  taking  little  Sarah  in  her 
arms,  rocked  and  sung  her  away  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  dismal  room,  and  had  been  long  deserted,  —  possibly  owing  to 
its  former  dreariness,  and  possibly  to  the  report  of  its  haunted  space  and 
shadow ;  for  over  the  chimney-piece  was  the  panel  with  the  pale,  proud  face 
of  old  General  Fotherington's  dead  wife  painted  on  it,  which  every  midnight 
he  was  once  believed  to  return  and  visit.  But  when  other  parts  of  the  house 
had  fallen  into  hopeless  disrepair,  Helen  had  taken  Tommy's  little  hatchet, 
and  had  felled  the  lofty  lilac-hedge  that  obscured  all  the  southern  windows 
of  the  room,  had  cleaned  the  old  paint,  made  good  use  of  a  bucket  of  white- 
wash, reset  the  broken  glass  herself,  and  then  moved  chattels  and  personals 
into  the  vacancy,  and  given  it  a  more  homelike  appearance  than  it  had  worn 
for  half  a  century.  If  the  truth  were  known,  Helen's  chief  fancy  for  the 
room,  shaky  and  insecure  as  both  floor  and  ceiling  seemed,  was  that  dim 
panel-portrait  blistering  there  above  the  fire  or  peeling  off  with  mouldy 
flakes  in  past  days,  —  for  she  had  still  many  a  longing  for  the  old  family- 
pictures  that  once  her  shiftless  father,  when  put  to  his  trumps,  had  sold  to 
adorn  the  halls  of  some  upstart  with  forefathers. 

"  Tommy,"  said  she  softly,  when  little  Sarah  slept,  "  can  you  tell  me  what 
w-a-t-e-r  spells  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  the  stolid  Tommy. 

"Is  it  dark  in  there,  Tommy?"  asked  she,  half  relenting,  and  yet  half 
wishing  to  excite  his  fears  enough  to  conquer  his  obduracy. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Tommy,  quite  willing  to  converse,  "  I 've  got 
my  eyes  shut." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Helen,  and  went  on  with  her  low  lullaby,  which  Tommy 
stoutly,  but  ineffectually,  attempted  to  join.  The  wind  was  beginning  to  rise 
and  clatter  at  the  casements,  and  sing  its  own  tune  round  the  gable-corner ; 
the  dark  had  quite  fallen,  and  the  room  was  gloomy  and  vivid  by  turns  with 
the  fitful  flashes  of  the  firelight." 

"  Nelly,"  said  Tommy,  wheedlingly,  and  shaking  the  lock  of  the  closet,  "  I 
wish  you  'd  give  me  some.    I 'm  real  sirsty." 

"  Some  what  ?  "  asked  Helen,  very  willing  to  compromise. 

"  Some  w-a-t-e-r.    I 'm  so  sirsty." 

"  Pronounce  it,  Tommy,  and  you  shall  come  out  and  have  some." 
"  I  don't  know  how  to,"  was  the  atrocious  answer. 

"  And  some  chicken-broth  as  well  as  some  water,  if  you  '11  only  tell  me  what 
those  five  letters  spell." 

But  there  was  nothing  but  silence  in  reply  from  Tommy,  and  Helen  re- 
sumed her  song. 

"  It 's  real  damp  in  here,"  said  Tommy  pretty  soon,  beginning  to  cough 
furiously.    "  I 'm  getting  a  stiff  neck." 

k>  You  have  one  already,"  said  Helen  ;  and,  laying  little  Sarah  down,  she 
went  to  put  on  her  apron,  to  attend  to  her  stew,  to  bring  in  the  cloth  and  the 
tray  of  dishes,  and  to  spread  the  supper-table  in  the  warm  room,  —  set  out 
near  the  fire,  the  worn  white  linen,  the  sparse  silver,  the  rare  and  gay  old 
china,  of  which  they  used  every  day  what  would  have  decked  out  a  modern 
drawing-room,  all  clean  and  glittering  as  if  viands  were  various  and  plentiful 
as  color  and  sparkle.    That  all  done,  again  Cinderella  sat  down  before  the  fire. 

"  'Elen  !  "  said  Tommy  then  in  a  muffled  tone,  having  given  the  door 
another  premonitory  shake,  and  as  if  his  darkness  induced  metaphysics, 
"  how  many  yesterdays  have  there  been  and  how  many  to-morrows  are  there 
going  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Tommy,  when  you  tell  me  what  those  letters  spell."  And 
again  in  response  there  was  silence  on  the  part  of  the  closet,  broken  by  occa- 
sional kicks  that  shook  the  door,  and  even  caused  the  old  panel  to  stir  in  its 
worm-eaten  setting  of  oaken  wainscot.  As  Helen  looked  up  after  the  silence 
that  followed  Tommy's  demonstration,  while  the  panel  yet  slightly  stirred,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a  shiver  ran  over  the  lady  painted  there  ;  she  remembered 
the  ghost-stories,  it  made  a  shiver  run  over  her  herself.  She  rose  and  went 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  if  there  were  no  sign  of  the  chaise,  —  it 
was  hardly  time  for  Margaret  yet.  Then  she  returned,  and  her  fascinated 
eyes  caught  again  the  eyes  of  the  old  Colonial  Governor's  lady,  that  lady  who 
was  her  mother  many  generations  removed.  It  was  a  pale  face  painted  there, 
as  if  the  painter  had  seen  it  only  by  moonlight,  —  dark  eyes  in  which  the 
lustre  lay  with  an  effect  of  restless,  searching  radiance,  and  the  delicate  aqui- 
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line  nose  and  thin  and  haughty  lip  spoke  of  a  woman  capable  of  acting  a 
secret  in  her  day,  and  keeping  it  long  after,  Helen  thought.  Whenever  she 
caught  the  eye  of  that  portrait,  —  and  so  curiously  well  was  it  painted,  that 
she  never  looked  at  it  without  catching  the  eye,  —  the  lady  shadowed  there 
seemed  to  return  a  glance  of  defiance,  and  her  lip  wore  a  curve  of  triumph. 
She  kept  one  hand  clasped  over  her  crimson  vest  embroidered  with  its  golden 
tangles  and  purfles  ;  perhaps  in  the  other  her  secret  hung  hidden  out  of  sight 
Now,  in  the  dancing  firelight,  the  ruby  that  lay  on  the  dame's  forehead 
seemed  to  flicker  like  a  live  jewel  in  Helen's  eyes  ;  as  the  flame  rose,  her 
breast  heaved  too,  a  color  rested  on  the  pale  cheek  ;  as  it  fell,  Helen  fancied 
that  she  sighed  ;  with  all  the  quick  lightning  and  darkening  of  the  crackling 
fire  the  glance  of  the  eyes  shifted  to  and  fro,  the  shadows  round  the  mouth 
wavered ;  now  they  lowered,  and  now  they  smiled,  and  now  the  parted  lips 
seemed  just  about  to  speak. 


Helen  started  to  her  feet  in  a  tremble  :  no  wonder  Tommy  hated  to  stay 
in  the  closet ;  she  sprung  to  let  him  out.  And  just  then  the  old  horse 
stopped  at  the  gate,  with  the  sound  of  Frederick's  voice.  Helen  forgot 
Tommy,  flung  open  the  door  to  Frederick,  and  ran  out  to  the  gate  as  he  ap- 
peared coming  in  with  his  mother  in  his  arms,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa. 
Helen  only  stayed  to  lead  the  old  horse  into  the  barn,  and  directly  afterward 
was  blowing  up  the  blaze  in  the  parlor,  and  calling  the  delinquents  to  account. 
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They  had  driven  into  Orton  Wood,  Frederick  said,  and  there  the  chaise 
broke  down  ;  and  it  being  in  an  open  space,  he  had  kindled  a  great  fire  to  keep 
his  mother  warm,  while  he  tied  the  springs  up  as  he  might,  which  it  took  a 
weary  while  to  do,  and  he  had  brought  home  a  chaiseful  of  fagots  that  no- 
body owned,  and  was  cherishing  visions  of  future  predatory  excursions  in  the 
same  direction.  Immediately  as  he  said  it,  wheeling  his  mother's  sofa  up  to 
the  hearth  and  rubbing  his  hands  before  it,  a  little  occurrence  took  place  that 
rendered  his  invaluable  chaiseful  of  fagots  of  a  moment  ago  the  mere  chips 
of  this  one,  for  it  had  changed  the  earth  under  all  their  feet  Margaret  was 
just  coming  in  at  the  door  ;  Master  Tommy,  hearing  the  incoming  and  voices 
and  confusion,  and  desiring  to  make  a  part  of  it,  called  out  from  his  den, 
"  'Elen  !  let  me  out,  let  me  out,  I  say.  W-a-wa,  t-e-r,  water.  You  know  the 
Docker  said  I  needed  plenty  of  fresh  air.  'Elen  !  let  me  out,  —  the  Docker 
said  I  was  a  pecoolar  child  and  needed  pecoolar  treatment !  "  And  before 
any  one  could  reach  him,  the  belligerent  boy  gave  the  old  door  such  an  as- 
tonishing series  of  kicks  and  thrusts,  that  the  lock  broke  from  its  mouldering 
frame  ;  the  worn  floor  shook  and  creaked  ;  a  bit  of  the  plastering  dropped 
from  above  ;  the  door  and  Tommy  fell  out  together  ;  and  the  old  portrait  of 
the  pale  proud  lady  started,  and  trembled,  and  pitched  downward,  caught  and 
split  from  end  to  end  upon  the  handle  of  the  great  steel  poker.  And  suddenly, 
with  a  wild  exclamation  of  inextinguishable  certainty  and  exultation,  Helen 
held  up  her  apron  to  catch  what  came  rattling  and  ringing  and  racing  and 
jingling,  as  they  tumbled  down  together  into  it,  and  danced  a  measure  over 
the  floor  with  the  naughty  nuns  of  the  broken  rosary-beads  that  they  surprised 
in  their  mad  escape  from  the  bondage  of  a  hundred  years.  The  pale  and 
languid  mother  started  up,  resting  eagerly  on  her  elbow  ;  Margaret  fell  upon 
the  floor,  catching  up  the  guineas  and  doubloons  as  if  she  were  crazy,  and 
kissing  them  in  a  transport ;  Tommy  began  to  discover  what  his  pockets  were 
made  for,  straightway  Meanwhile  Frederick  sprung  upon  a  chair  and  went 
to  pulling  out  the  thready  remnants  of  the  decaying  bags  in  which  the  gold 
had  been  enclosed  ;  Helen  still  held  her  apron  up,  thanking  fortune  it  was  so 
large  ;  and  little  Sarah,  waking,  began  to  creep  down  and  toddle  along  to  hold 
her  apron  too,  crowing  and  capering  at  the  strange  scene,  the  glitter,  and  the 
joy.  At  last  there  were  no  more,  —  there  was  only  the  memorandum  on  a  bit 
of  parchment,  telling  the  story  of  the  sealing  of  the  bags  by  the  old  Tory  an- 
cestor in  troublous  times,  and  their  destined  concealment  behind  his  wife's 
portrait. 

"  Here  are  more  thousands  of  dollars  than  you  have  fingers  and  toes, 
little  Cinderella!"  cried  Frederick.  "You  can  afford  to  wear  glass  slip- 
pers for  the  rest  of  your  life  !  It  is  all  your  godmother's  doings,  and  she  was 
a  fine  old  English  gentlewoman,  who  acted  wisely  and  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity.   Never  say  I  disbelieved  in  my  ancestors  !  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  Helen,  "all  very  fine  now.  For  my  part,  I  was  sure  of  it 
long  ago ! " 

"  I  sha'n't  dare  to  close  an  eye  to-night  for  fear  of  burglars  !  "  cried  Marga- 
ret.   "  That  I  sha'n't !  " 
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"  Now  mother,  mother  dear,"  exclaimed  Helen,  coming  and  taking  her 
mother's  thin  hand  and  plunging  it  deep  down  among  the  sliding  coins  that 
were  tearing  down  her  strong  apron  with  their  weight,  "  'tis  almost  as  much 
as  I  can  carry !  Tommy  may  go  to  school  now,  and  you  can  have  the  Doc- 
tor and  get  well,  and  what  can't  we,  what  sha'n't  we  have  !  Margaret  need  n't 
teach  any  more,  —  we  can  have  the  house  made  over,  we  can  keep  a  girl,  — 
and  gold  at  240  !  —  O,  I  think  I  shall  lose  my  wits  !  "  And  down  it  would 
all  have  gone  upon  the  floor  but  for  Frederick. 

"  Don't,  Nelly,"  said  he,  "we  shall  want  them,  —  the  guineas  I  mean,  of 
course  not  the  wits.  What  use  have  they  been  to  us  all  these  years,  except 
to  make  gowns  out  of  cobwebs  and  dinners  out  of  dew  ?  Now  let  us  count 
our  wealth,  and  then  —  " 

"No,"  said  Nelly,  "my  stew  will  be  good  for  nothing  if  we  wait,  and 
mother  is  famished.  We  're  comfortable,  we  know  ;  if  we  're  rich,  we  can 
find  it  out  after  supper.  I  wish  I  had  n't  killed  my  cropple-crowns.  Now 
Tommy,  Tommy  Fotherington,  you  never  need  spell  water  again  as  long  as 
you  live,  for  it  was  that  blessed  word  that  put  Tommy  in  the  closet,  that 
kicked  the  door,  that  shook  the  house,  that  loosened  the  panel,  that  poured 
out  the  guineas,  that  made  the  starving  Fotheringtons  a  richer  and  happier 
family  than  ever  sat  round  the  old  Tory  Governor's  table  !  " 

Harriet  E.  Prescott. 
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T^ONY  King  was  particularly  struck  with  the  improvement  in  the  coffee- 
mill,  for  his  knuckles  had  received  a  full  share  of  the  general  skin- 
ning; and  when  the  job  was  done,  turning  to  the  old  man,  he  said,  "  O, 
Uncle  Benny,  won't  you  teach  me  to  do  such  things  before  you  do  all  the 
odd  jobs  about  the  farm  ? " 

"  Never  fear  that  all  the  odd  jobs  about  any  farm,  a#d  especially  such  a 
one  as  this,  are  going  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,"  he  replied,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  Tony's  head.  "  If  the  owner  of  a  farm,  I  don't  care  how  small 
it  may  be,  would  only  take  time  to  go  over  his  premises,  to  examine  his 
fences,  his  gates,  his  barn-yard,  his  stables,  his  pig-pen,  his  fields,  his  ditches, 
his  wagons,  his  harness,  his  tools,  indeed,  whatever  he  owns,  he  would  find 
more  odd  jobs  to  be  done  than  he  has  any  idea  of.  Why,  my  boy,  all  farm- 
ing is  made  up  of  odd  jobs.  When  Mr.  Spangler  gets  through  with  planting 
potatoes,  don't  he  say,  '  Well,  that  job 's  done.'    Did  n't  I  hear  you  say  yes- 
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terday,  when  you  had  hauled  out  the  last  load  of  manure  from  the  barn-yard, 
—  it  was  pretty  wet  and  muddy  at  the  bottom,  you  remember,  — '  There 's  a 
dirty  job  done  ! '  And  so  it  is,  Tony,  with  everything  about  a  farm,  —  it  is 
all  jobbing  ;  and  as  long  as  one  continues  to  farm,  so  long  will  there  be  jobs 
to  do.  The  great  point  is  to  finish  each  one  up  exactly  at  the  time  when  it 
ought  to  be  done." 

"  But  that  was  not  what  I  meant,  Uncle  Benny,"  said  Tony.  "  I  meant 
such  jobs  as  you  do  with  your  tools." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  there.  A 
farmer  going  out  to  hunt  up  such  jobs  as  you  speak  of  will  find  directly,  that, 
if  he  has  no  tool-chest  on  hand,  his  first  business  will  be  to  get  one.  Do  you 
see  the  split  in  that  board  ?  Whoever  drove  that  nail  should  have  had  a 
gimlet  to  bore  a  hole  ;  but  having  none,  he  has  spoiled  the  looks  of  his  whole 
job.  So  it  is  with  everything  when  a  farmer  undertakes  any  work  without 
proper  tools.    Spoiling  it  is  quite  as  bad  as  letting  it  alone. 

"  You  see,  Tony,"  he  continued,  "  that  a  good  job  can't  be  done  with  bad 
tools,  —  that  split  shows  it.  No  doubt  the  man  who  made  it  excused  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  was  never  intended  for  a  mechanic.  But  that  was  a 
poor  excuse  for  being  without  a  gimlet.  Every  man  or  boy  has  some  mechan- 
ical ability,  and  exercising  that  ability,  with  first-rate  tools,  will  generally 
make  him  a  good  workman.  Now  as  to  what  odd  jobs  a  farmer  will  find  to 
do.  He  steps  out  into  the  garden,  and  finds  a  post  of  his  grape-arbor  rotted 
off,  and  the  whole  trellis  out  of  shape.  It  should  be  propped  up  immediately. 
If  he  have  hot-beds,  ten  to  one  there  are  two  or  three  panes  out,  and  if  they 
are  not  put  in  at  once,  the  next  hard  frost  will  destroy  all  his  plants.  There 
is  a  fruit-tree  covered  with  caterpillars'  nests,  another  with  cocoons,  contain- 
ing what  will  some  day  be  butterflies,  then  eggs,  then  worms.  The  barn-yard 
gate  has  a  broken  hinge,  the  barn-door  has  lost  its  latch,  the  wheelbarrow 
wants  a  nail  or  two  to  keep  the  tire  from  dropping  off,  and  there  is  the  best 
hoe  with  a  broken  handle.    So  it  goes,  let  him  look  where  he  may. 

"  Now  come  out  into  the  yard,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  and  let  us  see 
what  jobs  there  are  yet  to  do." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  wood-shed.  There  was  an  axe  with  only  half  a 
handle  ;  Tony  knew  it  well,  for  he  had  chopped  many  a  stick  with  the 
crippled  tool.  Uncle  Benny  pointed  to  it  with  the  screw-driver  that  he  still 
carried  in  his  hand,  but  said  nothing,  as  he  observed  that  Tony  seemed  con- 
founded at  being  so  immediately  brought  face  to  face  with  what  he  knew 
should  have  been  done  six  months  before.  Turning  round,  but  not  moving 
a  step,  he  again  pointed  with  his  screw-driver  to  the  wooden  gutter  which 
once  caught  the  rain-water  from  the  shed-roof  and  discharged  it  into  a  hogs- 
head near  by.  The  brackets  from  one  end  of  the  gutter  had  rotted  off,  and 
it  hung  down  on  the  pig-pen  fence,  discharging  into  the  pen  instead  of 
into  the  hogshead.  The  latter  had  lost  its  lower  hoops  ;  they  were  rusting 
on  the  ground,  fairly  grown  over  with  grass.  The  old  man  pointed  at  each 
in  turn  ;  and,  looking  into  Tony's  face,  found  that  he  had  crammed  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  was  beginning  to  smile,  but  said  nothing.    Just  turning 
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about,  he  again  pointed  to  where  a  board  had  fallen  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  shed,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  pig-pen  beyond.  While  both  were 
looking  at  the  open  place,  three  well-grown  pigs,  hearing  somebody  in  the 
shed,  rose  upon  their  hinder  feet,  and  thrust  their  muddy  faces  into  view, 
thinking  that  something  good  was  coming.  The  old  man  continued  silent, 
looked  at  the  pigs,  and  then  at  Tony.  Tony  was  evidently  confused,  and 
worked  his  hands  about  in  his  pockets,  but  never  looked  into  the  old  man's 
face.    It  was  almost  too  much  for  him. 

"Come,"  said  Uncle  Benny,  "let  us  try  another  place,"  and  as  they  were 
moving  off,  Tony  stumbled  over  a  new  iron-bound  maul,  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  the  handle  having  been  broken  short  off  in  its  socket. 

"How  the  jobs  turn  up  !  "  observed  Uncle  Benny.  "  How  many  have  we 
here  ? " 

"  I  should  say  about  five,"  replied  Tony. 

"Yes,"  added  the  old  man,  "and  all  within  sight  of  each  other." 

As  they  approached  the  hog-pen,  they  encountered  a  strong  smell,  and 
there  was  a  prodigious  running  and  tumbling  among  the  animals.  They 
looked  over  the  shabby  fence  that  formed  the  pen. 

"  Any  jobs  here,  Tony  ?  "  inquired  Uncle  Benny. 

Tony  made  no  answer,  but  looked  round  to  see  if  the  old  man  kept  his 
screw-driver,  half  hoping  that,  if  he  found  anything  to  point  at,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  point  with.  But  raising  the  tool,  he  poised  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  feeding-trough.  Tony  could  not  avert  his  eyes,  but,  directing 
them  toward  the  spot  at  which  the  old  man  pointed,  he  discovered  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  through  which  nearly  half  of  every  feeding  must 
have  leaked  out  into  the  ground  underneath.  He  had  never  noticed  it  until 
now. 

"  There 's  another  job  for  you,  Tony,"  he  said.  "  There 's  not  only  neglect, 
but  waste.  The  more  hogs  a  man  keeps  in  this  way,  the  more  money  he  will 
lose.  Look  at  the  condition  of  this  pen,  —  all  mud,  not  a  dry  spot  for  the 
pigs  to  fly  to.  Even  the  sheds  under  which  they  are  to  sleep  are  three  inches 
deep  in  slush.  Don't  you  see  that  broken  gutter  from  the  wood-shed  delivers 
the  rain  right  into  their  sleeping-place,  and  you  know  what  rains  we  have  had 
lately?  Ah,  Tony,"  continued  the  old  man,  "pigs  can't  thrive  that  are  kept 
in  this  condition.  They  want  a  dry  place  ;  they  must  have  it,  or  they  will 
get  sick,  and  a  sick  pig  is  about  the  poorest  stock  a  farmer  can  have.  Water 
or  mud  is  well  enough  for  them  to  wallow  in  occasionally,  but  not  mud  all  the 
time." 

"  But  I  thought  pigs  did  best  when  they  had  plenty  of  dirt  about  them,  they 
like  it  so,"  replied  Tony. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Tony,"  rejoined  Uncle  Benny.  "  A  pig  is  by  nature  a 
cleanly  animal ;  it  is  only  the  way  in  which  some  people  keep  him  that  makes 
him  a  filthy  one.  Give  him  the  means  to  keep  himself  clean,  and  he  will  be 
clean  always,  — a  dry  shed  with  dry  litter  to  sleep  in,  and  a  pen  where  he  can 
keep  out  of  the  mud  when  he  wants  to,  and  he  will  never  be  dirty,  while  what 
he  eats  will  stick  to  his  ribs.    These  pigs  can't  grow  in  this  condition.  Then 
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look  at  the  waste  of  manure  !  Why,  there  are  those  thirty  odd  loads  of  corn- 
stalks, and  a  great  pile  of  sweet-potato  vines,  that  Mr.  Spangler  has  in  the 
field,  all  which  he  says  he  is  going  to  burn  out  of  his  way,  as  soon  as  they 
get  dry  enough.  They  should  be  brought  here  and  put  in  this  mud  and 
water,  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure  that  is  now  soaking  into  the  ground,  or 
evaporating  before  the  sun.  This  liquor  is  the  best  part  of  the  manure,  its 
heart  and  life  ;  for  nothing  can  be  called  food  for  plants  until  it  is  brought 
into  a  liquid  condition.  I  never,saw  greater  waste  than  this.  Then  there  is 
that  deep  bed  of  muck,  not  three  hundred  yards  off,  —  not  a  load  of  it  ready 
to  come  here.  Besides,  if  the  corn-stalks  and  potato-vines  were  tumbled  in, 
they  would  make  the  whole  pen  dry,  keep  the  hogs  clean,  and  enable  them  to 
grow.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Spangler  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  do  these 
little  things. 

"  Now,  Tony,"  he  continued,  "you  can't  do  anything  profitable  or  useful 
in  this  world  without  some  trouble  ;  and  as  you  are  to  be  a  farmer,  the  sooner 
you  learn  this  lesson,  the  more  easily  you  will  get  along.  But  who  is  to  do 
that  job  of  putting  a  stopper  over  this  hole  in  the  trough,  you  or  I  ?  " 

"  I  '11  do  it  to-morrow,  Uncle  Benny,"  replied  Tony. 

"  To-morrow  ?  To-morrow  won't  do  for  me.  A  job  that  needs  doing  as 
badly  as  this,  should  be  done  at  once  ;  it 's  one  thing  less  to  think  of,  don't 
you  know  that  ?  Besides,  did  n't  you  want  to  do  some  jobs  ?  "  rejoined  Uncle 
Benny. 

Tony  had  never  been  accustomed  to  this  way  of  hurrying  up  things  ;  but 
he  felt  himself  fairly  cornered.  He  did  n't  care  much  about  the  dirt  in  the 
trough  ;  it  was  the  unusual  promptness  of  the  demand  that  staggered  him. 

"  Run  to  the  house  and  ask  Mrs.  Spangler  to  give  you  an  old  tin  cup  or 
kettle,  —  anything  to  make  a  patch  big  enough  to  cover  this  hole,"  said  Uncle 
Benny ;  "  and  bring  that  hammer  and  a  dozen  lath-nails  you  '11  find  in  my 
tool-chest." 

Tony  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  brought  back  a  quart  mug  with  a  small 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which  a  single  drop  of  solder  would  have  made  tight  as 
ever. 

"  I  guess  the  swill  is  worth  more  to  the  hogs  than  even  a  new  mug  would 
be,  Tony,"  said  Uncle  Benny,  holding  up  the  mug  to  the  sun,  to  see  how 
small  a  defect  had  condemned  it.  Then,  knocking  out  the  bottom,  and 
straightening  it  with  his  hammer  on  the  post,  he  told  Tony  to  step  over  the 
fence  into  the  trough.  It  was  not  a  very  nice  place  to  get  into,  but  over  he 
went,  and,  the  nails  and  hammer  being  handed  to  him,  he  covered  the  hole 
with  the  tin,  put  in  the  nails  round  the  edge,  hammered  the  edge  flat,  and  in 
ten  minutes  all  was  done. 

"  There,  Tony,  is  a  six  months'  leak  stopped  in  ten  minutes.  Nothing  like 
the  present  time,  —  will  you  remember  that?  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  can  be  done  to-day.  Now  run  back  with  the  hammer  and  these  two 
nails,  and  put  this  remnant  of  the  tin  cup  in  my  chest ;  you  '11  want  it  for 
something  one  of  these  days.    Always  save  the  pieces,  Tony." 

Tony  was  really  surprised,  not  only  how  easily,  but  how  quickly,  the  repair 
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had  been  made.  Moreover,  he  felt  gratified  at  being  the  mechanic  ;  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  allowed  to  handle  any  of  Uncle  Benny's  nice 
assortment  of  tools,  and  he  liked  the  old  man  better  than  ever.  But  who  is 
there  that  does  not  himself  feel  inwardly  gratified  at  conferring  a  new  pleas- 
ure on  a  child  ?  Such  little  contributions  to  juvenile  happiness  are  neither 
barren  of  fruit  nor  unproductive  of  grateful  returns.  They  cost  nothing,  yet 
they  have  rich  rewards  in  the  memory  of  the  young.  They  make  beautiful 
and  lasting  impressions.  The  gentle  heart  that  makes  a  child  happy  will 
never  be  forgotten.  No  matter  how  small  the  gift  may  be,  a  kind  word,  a 
little  toy,  even  a  flower,  will  sometimes  touch  a  chord  within  the  heart,  whose 
soft  vibrations  will  continue  so  long  as  memory  lasts. 

This  survey  of  Mr.  Spangler's  premises  was  continued  by  Uncle  Benny 
and  Tony  until  the  latter  began  to  change  his  opinion  about  the  former  doing 
up  the  odd  jobs  so  thoroughly  that  none  would  be  left  for  him.  He  saw  there 
was  enough  for  both  of  them.  The  old  man  pointed  out  a  great  many  that 
he  had  never  even  noticed ;  but  when  his  attention  was  called  to  them,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  having  them  done.  Indeed,  he  had  a  notion  that  every- 
thing about  the  place  wanted  fixing  up.  Besides,  Uncle  Benny  took  pains  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  such  and  such  things  were  required,  answering  the 
boy's  numerous  questions,  and  imparting  to  him  a  knowledge  of  farm  wants 
and  farm  processes,  of  which  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  him. 

The  fact  was,  Uncle  Benny  was  one  of  the  few  men  we  meet  with,  espe- 
cially on  a  farm,  who  think  the  boys  ought  to  have  a  chance.  His  opinion 
was,  that  farmers  seldom  educate  their  children  properly  for  the  duties  they 
know  they  will  some  day  be  called  on  to  perform,  —  that  is,  they  don't  reason 
with  them,  and  explain  to  the  boy's  understanding  the  merit  or  necessity  of  an 
operation.  His  idea  was,  that  too  many  boys  on  a  farm  were  merely  allowed 
to  grow  up.  They  were  fed,  clothed,  sent  to  school,  then  put  to  work,  but 
not  properly  taught  how  and  why  the  work  should  be  done.  Hence,  when 
they  came  to  set  up  for  themselves,  they  had  a  multitude  of  things  to  learn 
which  they  ought  to  have  learned  from  a  father. 

He  used  to  say,  that  boys  do  only  what  they  see  the  men  do,  —  that  all  they 
learned  was  by  imitation.  They  had  no  opportunity  allowed  them  while  at 
home  of  testing  their  own  resources  and  energies  by  some  little  independent 
farming  operation  of  their  own.  When  at  school,  the  teacher  drills  them 
thoroughly  ;  when  at  home,  they  receive  no  such  close  training.  The  teacher 
gives  the  boy  a  sum  to  do,  and  lets  him  work  it  out  of  his  own  resources. 
But  a  farmer  rarely  gives  a  boy  the  use  of  a  half-acre  of  land,  on  which  he 
may  raise  corn  or  cabbages  or  roots  for  himself,  though  knowing  that  the 
boy  could  plant  and  cultivate  it  if  he  were  allowed  a  chance,  and  that  such  a 
privilege  would  be  likely  to  develop  his  energies,  and  show  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made.  The  notion  was  too  common  that  a  boy  was  all  work,  and  had 
no  ambition,  —  whatever  work  was  in  him  must  be  got  out  of  him,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  horse  or  an  ox.  It  was  known  that  at  some  time  he  must  take 
care  of  himself,  yet  he  was  not  properly  taught  how  to  do  so.  The  stimulant 
of  letting  him  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  his  own  profit  was  too  rarely 
vol.  i.  —  NO.  ii.  7 
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held  out  to  him.  No  one  knew  what  such  a  privilege  might  do  for  an  ener- 
getic boy.  If  he  failed  the  first  year,  he  would  be  likely  to  know  the  cause 
of  failure,  and  avoid  it  in  the  future.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would  feel  an  hon- 
est pride,  —  the  very  kind  of  pride  which  every  father  should  encourage  in  his 
child.  And  that  success  would  stimulate  him  to  try  again  and  do  still  better. 
Both  failure  and  success  would  be  very  likely  to  set  him  to  reading  about 
what  others  had  done  in  the  same  line,  —  how  they  had  prospered,  —  and 
thus  a  fund  of  knowledge  would  be  acquired  for  him  to  draw  upon  whenever 
he  set  up  for  himself. 

As  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Spangler  made  a  strange  departure  from  his  rule 
of  plenty  of  work  for  everybody,  by  quitting  home  on  a  wet  day  and  going  to 
the  tavern  rendezvous,  to  hear  what  the  neighbors  had  to  say,  leaving  no 
work  marked  out  for  his  "hands"  to  do  in  his  absence.  These  wet  days 
were  therefore  holidays  for  the  boys.  All  three  were  pretty  good  readers  ; 
and  so  they  usually  borrowed  a  book  from  Uncle  Benny,  and  went,  on  such 
occasions,  into  the  barn,  and  lay  down  on  the  hay  to  read.  Uncle  Benny 
recommended  to  them  that  one  should  read  aloud  to  the  others,  so  as  to  im- 
prove his  voice,  and  enable  each  to  set  the  other  right,  if  a  mistake  were 
made.  When  the  weather  became  too  cold  for  these  readings  in  the  barn, 
they  went  into  the  kitchen,  there  being  no  other  room  in  the  house  in  which 
a  fire  was  kept  up. 

One  November  morning  there  came  on  a  heavy  rain  that  lasted  all  day, 
with  an  east  wind  so  cold  as  to  make  the  barn  a  very  uncomfortable  reading- 
room,  so  the  boys  adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  and  huddled  around  the  stove. 
But  as  the  rain  drove  all  the  rest  of  the  family  into  the  house,  there  was  so 
great  an  assembly  in  what  was,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  very  small  room,  that 
Mrs.  Spangler  became  quite  irritable  at  having  so  many  in  her  way.  She 
was  that  day  trying  out  lard,  and  wanted  the  stove  all  to  herself.  In  her  ill- 
humor  at  being  so  crowded  up,  she  managed  to  let  the  lard  burn  ;  and  at  this 
she  became  so  vexed  that  she  told  Tony,  with  Joe  and  Bill,  to  go  out,  —  she 
could  n't  have  them  in  her  way  any  longer. 

They  accordingly  went  back  to  the  barn,  and  lay  down  in  the  hay,  covering 
themselves  with  a  couple  of  horse-blankets.  These  were  not  very  nice  things 
for  one  to  have  so  close  to  his  nose,  as  they  smelt  prodigiously  strong  of  the 
horses  ;  but  farmers'  boys  are  used  to  such  perfumes,  and  they  kept  the  little 
fellows  so  warm  that  they  were  quite  glad  to  escape  the  crowd  and  discomfort 
of  the  kitchen.  These  became  at  last  so  great,  that  even  Uncle  Benny,  see- 
ing that  he  was  not  wanted  there  just  then,  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  barn 
also.  There  he  found  Tony  reading  aloud  from  a  newspaper  that  had  been 
left  at  the  house  by  a  pedler  a  few  days  before.  Tony  was  reading  about  the 
election,  and  how  much  one  set  of  our  people  were  rejoicing  over  the  result. 

As  Uncle  Benny  came  into  the  barn,  Tony  called  out,  "  Uncle  Benny,  the 
President 's  elected,  —  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"O  yes,  I  knew  it,  — but  what  President  do  you  mean?"  responded 
Uncle  Benny. 

"  Why,  President  Lincoln.    He  was  a  poor  boy  like  me,  you  know." 
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"But  can  you  tell  me,  boys,"  asked  Uncle  Benny,  "who  will  be  President 
in  the  year  1900  ? " 

"  Dear  me,  Uncle  Benny,"  replied  Tony,  "how  should  we  know  ?" 
"  Well,  I  can  tell,"  responded  the  old  man. 

The  boys  were  a  good  deal  surprised  at  hearing  these  words,  and  at  once 
sat  up  in  the  hay.. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  demanded  Tony. 

"  Well,"  replied  Uncle  Benny,  "  he  is  a  boy  of  about  your  age,  say  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old." 

"  Does  he  live  about  here  ?  "  inquired  Bill,  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that,"  answered  the  old  man,  "but  he  lives  some- 
where on  a  farm.  He  is  a  steady,  thoughtful  boy,  fond  of  reading,  and  has 
no  bad  habits  ;  he  never  swears,  or  tells  a  lie,  or  disobeys  his  parents." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  as  poor  as  we  are,  Uncle  Benny  ?  "  said  Joe. 

"Most  likely  he  is,"  responded  the  old  man.  "His  parents  must  be  in 
moderate  circumstances.  But  poverty  is  no  disgrace,  Joe.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  in  poverty  to  be  thankful  for,  as  there  is  nothing  that  so  cer- 
tainly proves  what  stuff  a  boy  is  made  of,  as  being  born  poor,  and  from  that 
point  working  his  way  up  to  a  position  in  society,  as  well  as  to  wealth." 

"  But  do  poor  boys  ever  work  their  way  up  ?  "  inquired  Tony. 

"  Ay,  many  times  indeed,"  said  Uncle  Benny.  "  But  a  lazy,  idle  boy  can 
do  no  such  thing,  —  he  only  makes  a  lazy  man.  Boys  that  grow  up  in  idle- 
ness become  vagabonds.  It  is  from  these  that  all  our  thieves  and  paupers 
come.  Men  who  are  successful  have  always  been  industrious.  Many  of  the 
great  men  in  all  countries  were  born  poorer  than  either  of  you,  for  they  had 
neither  money  nor  friends.  President  Lincoln,  when  he  was  of  your  age,  was 
hardly  able  to  read,  and  had  no  such  chance  for  schooling  as  you  have  had. 
President  Van  Buren  was  so  poor,  when  a  boy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  study 
his  books  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  which  he  gathered  in  the  woods.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  a  long  time  split  rails  at  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred.  But 
see  how  they  got  up  in  the  world." 

"  But  I  thought  the  Presidents  were  all  lawyers,"  said  Tony. 

"  Well,  suppose  they  were,"  replied  Uncle  Benny  ;  "  they  were  boys  first. 
I  tell  you  that  every  poor  boy  in  this  country  has  a  great  prospect  before 
him,  if  he  will  only  improve  it  as  these  men  improved  theirs.  Everything 
depends  on  himself,  on  his  own  industry,  sobriety,  and  honesty.  They  can't 
all  be  Presidents,  but  if  they  should  all  happen  to  try  for  being  one,  they  will 
be  very  likely  to  reach  a  high  mark.  Most  of  the  rich  men  of  our  country 
began  without  a  dollar.  You  have  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  rich  or  dis- 
tinguished as  many  of  them  have  had.    You  must  always  aim  high." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  make  a  beginning  ?  "  demanded  Joe. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  replied  Uncle  Benny.  But  at  that  moment  a  loud  blast 
from  the  tin  horn  summoned  them  to  dinner.  They  all  thought  it  the 
sweetest  music  they  had  heard  that  day,  and  hurried  off  to  the  house. 

Author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough." 

{To  be  continued) 
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SNOW-FANCIES. 

OSNOW  !  flying  hither 
And  hurrying  thither, 
Here,  there,  through  the  air,  —  you  never  care  whither,  — 
Do  you  see  me  here  sitting, 
A-knitting,  a-knitting, 
And  wishing  myself  with  you  breezily  flitting, 
Like  any  wild  elf  ? 

Mother  sits  there  a-rocking, 

And  watches  my  stocking  ; 
Well,  I  know  I  am  slow,  and  she  thinks  it  is  shocking  : 

While  Lizzie  and  Sally, 

They  twit  me,  and  rally,  — 
My  thoughts,  half  asleep,  chase  your  flakes  to  the  valley, 

A  drowsy  white  heap. 

Dear  Sally  and  Lizzie, 

My  sisters  so  busy, 
In  and  out,  all  about,  you  make  my  head  dizzy; 

You  hasten,  you  flutter, 

You  spin,  you  churn  butter, 
You  sew  the  long  seams  ;  while  I  cannot  utter 

One  word  of  my  dreams. 

Lo  !  light  as  a  feather, 

The  merry  flakes  gather 
In  rifts  and  in  drifts,  glad  enough  of  cold  weather ; 

Gay  throngs  interlacing, 

On  the  slant  roofs  embracing, 
They  slip  and  they  fall  !  down,  down  they  are  racing, 

I  after  them  all ! 

One  large  flake  advances  ; 

'T  is  a  white  steed  that  prances  ; 
At  the  bits  as  he  flits,  how  he  foams,  like  my  fancies  ! 

Up  softly  I  sidle 

From  where  I  sit  idle,  — 
I  snatch,  as  it  flies,  at  the  gossamer  bridle,  — 

I 'm  mounted,  I  rise  ! 


Away  we  are  bounding, 
No  hoof-note  resounding, 
Still  as  light  is  our  flight  through  the  armies  surrounding ; 
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No  murmur,  no  rustling, 
Though  millions  are  jostling  ; 
A  host  is  in  camp,  but  you  heard  neither  bustling 
Nor  bugle,  nor  tramp. 

Yet  the  truce-flag  is  lifted  ; 

Unfurled  it  lies  drifted 
Over  hill,  over  rill,  where  its  snow  could  be  sifted  ; 

And  now  I 'm  returning 

To  parley  concerning 
The  beautiful  cause  that  awakened  my  yearning,  — 

The  trouble  that  was. 

Ho  !  ho  !  a  swift  fairy,  — 

A  pearl-shallop  airy  ! 
I  am  caught,  quick  as  thought !  fleece-muffled  and  hairy, 

Her  grim  boatman  tightens 

His  grasp,  till  it  frightens 
Me,  half,  as  we  sail  to  the  east  where  it  brightens, 

On  waves  of  the  gale. 

White,  dimpled,  and  winning, 

The  fairy  sits  spinning, 
From  her  hair,  floating  fair,  coils  of  cable  beginning, 

Her  shallop  to  tether 

In  stress  of  bleak  weather, 
While  the  boatman  and  I,  wrapped  in  ermine  together, 

Drift  on  through  the  sky. 

Stay  !  the  boat  is  upsetting  ! 

My  fairy,  forgetting 
Her  coil  and  her  toil,  to  escape  from  a  wetting 

Has  now  the  one  notion  : 

Below  boils  the  ocean  ! 
I  scream,  —  I  am  heard,  —  up,  in  arrowy  motion, 

I 'm  borne  by  a  bird,  — 

A  gray  eagle  !  —  over 

The  seas  flies  the  rover  ; 
And  I  ride  as  his  guide,  a  new  world  to  discover. 

He  bears  me  on,  steady, 

Through  whirlwind  and  eddy ; 
I  cling  to  his  neck,  and  he  ever  is  ready 

To  pause  at  my  beck. 


White  doves  through  the  ether 
Come  flocking  together. 
How  they  crowd  to  me,  proud  if  I  smooth  one  soft  feather  ! 
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O  what  is  the  matter  ? 
They  startle,  —  they  scatter  ! 
On  the  wet  window-pane  hear  my  eagle's  claws  clatter  !  — 
The  snow 's  turned  to  rain  ! 

Tears,  why  will  you  glitter  ? 

My  sisters  they  titter, 
And  there  from  her  chair  mother  calls,  "  What  a  knitter  !  " 

My  ball  pussy  twitches,  — 

I 've  dropped  twenty  stitches,  — 
My  needles  all  rust,  —  they  will  earn  me  no  riches  ; 

Alas  if  they  must ! 

Lucy  Larcom. 


THE  BABY  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 


E  were  in  our  winter  camp  on  Port  Royal 
Island,  South  Carolina.  It  was  a  lovely  No- 
vember morning,  soft  and  spring-like  ;  the 
mocking-birds  were  singing,  and  the  cotton- 
fields  still  white  with  fleecy  pods.  Morning 
drill  was  over,  the  men  were  cleaning  their 
guns  and  singing  very  happily  ;  the  officers 
were  in  their  tents,  reading  still  more  happily 
their  letters  just  arrived  from  home.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  knock  at  my  tent-door,  and 
the  latch  clicked.  It  was  the  only  latch  in 
camp,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  the  offi- 
lfj|.  cers  always  clicked  it  as  loudly  as  possible, 
^  in  order  to  gratify  my  feelings.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  Quartermaster  thrust  in  the 
most  beaming  face  I  ever  saw. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  there  are  great  news  for  the  regiment.  My  wife  and 
baby  are  coming  by  the  next  steamer  !  " 

"  Baby  !  "  said  I,  in  amazement.  "  O.  M.,  you  are  beside  yourself."  (We 
always  called  the  Quartermaster  Q.  M.  for  shortness.) 1  "  There  was  a  pass 
sent  to  your  wife,  but  nothing  was  ever  said  about  a  baby.    Baby  indeed  !  " 

"  But  the  baby  was  included  in  the  pass,"  replied  the  triumphant  father- 
of-a-family.  "  You  don't  suppose  my  wife  would  come  down  here  without 
her  baby.  Besides,  the  pass  itself  permits  her  to  bring  necessary  baggage, 
and  is  not  a  baby  six  months  old  necessary  baggage  ?  " 
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"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  rather  anxiously,  "how  can  you  make  the 
dear  little  darling  comfortable  in  a  tent,  amidst  these  rigors  of  a  South  Caro- 
lina winter,  when  it  is  uncomfortably  hot  for  drill  at  noon,  and  ice  forms  by 
your  bedside  at  night  ?  " 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  delighted  papa,  and  went  off  whistling.  I 
could  hear  him  telling  the  same  news  to  three  others,  at  least,  before  he  got 
to  his  own  tent. 

That  day  the  preparations  began,  and  soon  his  abode  was  a  wonder  of  com- 
fort. There  were  posts  and  rafters,  and  a  raised  floor,  and  a  great  chimney,  and 
a  door  with  hinges,  —  every  luxury  except  a  latch,  and  that  he  could  not  have, 
for  mine  was  the  last  that  could  be  purchased.  One  of  the  regimental  carpen- 
ters was  employed  to  make  a  cradle,  and  another  to  make  a  bedstead  high 
enough  for  the  cradle  to  go  under.  Then  there  must  be  a  bit  of  red  carpet  be- 
side the  bedstead,  and  thus  the  progress  of  splendor  went  on.  The  wife  of  one 
of  the  colored  sergeants  was  engaged  to  act  as  nursery-maid.  She  was  a  very 
respectable  young  woman  ;  the  only  objection  to  her  being  that  she  smoked 
a  pipe.  But  we  thought  that  perhaps  Baby  might  not  dislike  tobacco  ;  and  if 
she  did,  she  would  have  excellent  opportunities  to  break  the  pipe  in  pieces. 

In  due  time  the  steamer  arrived,  and  Baby  and  her  mother  were  among 
the  passengers-  The  little  thing  was  soon  settled  in  her  new  cradle,  and 
slept  in  it  as  if  she  had  never  known  any  other.  The  sergeant's  wife  soon 
had  her  on  exhibition  through  the  neighborhood,  and  from  that  time  forward 
she  was  quite  a  little  queen  among  us.  She  had  sweet  blue  eyes  and  pretty 
brown  hair,  with  round,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  that  perfect  dignity  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  a  baby.  She  hardly  ever  cried,  and  was  not  at  all  timid.  She 
would  go  to  anybody,  and  yet  did  not  encourage  any  romping  from  any  but 
the  most  intimate  friends.  She  always  wore  a  warm  long-sleeved  scarlet 
cloak  with  a  hood,  and  in  this  costume  was  carried,  or  "toted,"  as  the  colored 
soldiers  said,  all  about  the  camp.  At  "guard-mounting"  in  the  morning, 
when  the  men  who  are  to  go  on  guard-duty  for  the  day  are  drawn  up  to  be 
inspected,  Baby  was  always  there,  to  help  inspect  them.  She  did  not  say 
much,  but  she  eyed  them  very  closely,  and  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  their 
bright  buttons.  Then  the  Officer-of-the-Day,  who  appears  at  guard-mount- 
ing with  his  sword  and  sash,  and  comes  afterwards  to  the  Colonel's  tent  for 
orders,  would  come  and  speak  to  Baby  on  his  way,  and  receive  her  orders 
first.  When  the  time  came  for  drill,  she  was  usually  present  to  watch  the 
troops  ;  and  when  the  drum  beat  for  dinner,  she  liked  to  see  the  long  row  of 
men  in  each  company  march  up  to  the  cook-house,  in  single  file,  each  with 
tin  cup  and  plate.  During  the  day,  in  pleasant  weather,  she  might  be  seen 
in  her  nurse's  arms,  about  the  company  streets,  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
circle,  her  scarlet  costume  looking  very  pretty  amidst  the  shining  black 
cheeks  and  neat  blue  uniforms  of  the  soldiers.  At  "dress-parade,"  just 
before  sunset,  she  was  always  an  attendant.  As  I  stood  before  the  regi- 
ment, I  could  see  the  little  spot  of  red  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  at  one 
end  of  the  long  line  of  men  ;  and  I  looked  with  so  much  interest  for  her 
small  person,  that,  instead  of  saying  at  the  proper  time,  "Attention,  Bat- 
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talion  !  Shoulder  arms  !  "  —  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  say,  "  Shoulder 
babies  !  " 

Our  little  lady  was  very  impartial,  and  distributed  her  kind  looks  to  every- 
body. She  had  not  the  slightest  prejudice  against  color,  and  did  not  care  in 
the  least  whether  her  particular  friends  were  black  or  white.  Her  especial 
favorites,  I  think,  were  the  little  drummer-boys,  who  were  not  my  favorites 
by  any  means,  for  they  were  a  roguish  set  of  little  scamps,  and  gave  more 
trouble  than  all  the  grown  men  in  the  regiment.  I  think  Annie  liked  them 
because  they  were  small,  and  made  a  noise,  and  had  red  caps  like  her  hood, 
and  red  facings  on  their  jackets,  and  also  because  they  occasionally  stood  on 
their  heads  for  her  amusement.  After  dress-parade  the  whole  drum-corps 
would  march  to  the  great  flag-staff,  and  wait  till  just  sunset-time,  when  they 
I  v  •    I  would  beat  on  their  drums  what  is  called 

"  the  retreat,"  and  then  the  flag  would  be 
hauled  down,  —  a  great  festival  for  Annie. 
Sometimes  the  Sergeant-Major  would  wrap 
her  in  the  great  folds  of  the  flag,  after  it  was 
taken  down,  and  she  would  peep  out  very 
prettily  from  amidst  the  stars  and  stripes, 
like  a  little  new-born  Goddess  of  Liberty. 


About  once  a  month,  some  inspecting  officer  was  sent  to  the  camp  by  the 
general  in  command,  to  see  to  the  condition  of  everything  in  the  regiment, 
from  bayonets  to  buttons.  It  was  usually  a  long  and  tiresome  process,  and, 
when  everything  else  was  done,  I  used  to  tell  the  officer  that  I  had  one  thing 
more  for  him  to  inspect,  which  was  peculiar  to  our  regiment.  Then  I  would 
send  for  Baby  to  be  exhibited,  and  I  never  saw  an  inspecting  officer,  old  or 
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young,  who  did  not  look  pleased  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  little,  fresh, 
smiling  creature,  —  a  flower  in  the  midst  of  war.  And  Annie  in  her  turn 
would  look  at  them,  with  the  true  baby  dignity  in  her  face,  —  that  deep,  ear- 
nest look  which  babies  often  have,  and  which  people  think  so  wonderful  when 
Raphael  paints  it,  although  they  might  often  see  just  the  same  expression  in 
the  faces  of  their  own  darlings  at  home. 

Meanwhile  Annie  seemed  to  like  the  camp  style  of  housekeeping  very 
much.  Her  father's  tent  was  double,  and  he  used  the  front  apartment  for  his 
office,  and  the  inner  room  for  parlor  and  bedroom ;  while  the  nurse  had  a 
separate  tent  and  wash-room  behind  all.  I  remember  that,  the  first  time  I 
went  there  in  the  evening,  it  was  to  borrow  some  writing-paper ;  and  while 
Baby's  mother  was  hunting  for  it  in  the  front  tent,  I  heard  a  great  cooing  and 
murmuring  in  the  inner  room.  I  asked  if  Annie  was  still  awake,  and  her 
mother  told  me  to  go  in  and  see.  Pushing  aside  the  canvas  door,  I  entered. 
No  sign  of  anybody  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  variety  of  soft  little  happy  noises 
seemed  to  come  from  some  unseen  corner.  Mrs.  C.  came  quietly  in,  pulled 
away  the  counterpane  of  her  own  bed,  and  drew  out  the  rough  cradle  where 
lay  the  little  damsel,  perfectly  happy,  and  wider  awake  than  anything  but  a 
baby  possibly  can  be.  She  looked  as  if  the  seclusion  of  a  dozen  family  bed- 
steads would  not  be  enough  to  discourage  her  spirits,  and  I  saw  that  camp 
life  was  likely  to  suit  her  very  well. 

A  tent  can  be  kept  very  warm,  for  it  is  merely  a  house  with  a  thinner  wall 
than  usual ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Baby  felt  the  cold  much  more  than  if  she 
had  been  at  home  that  winter.  The  great  trouble  is,  that  a  tent-chimney,  not 
being  built  very  high,  is  apt  to  smoke  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction  ; 
and  when  that  happens,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  stay  inside.  So  we  used  to 
build  the  chimneys  of  some  tents  on  the  east  side,  and  those  of  others  on  the 
west,  and  thus  some  of  the  tents  were  always  comfortable.  I  have  seen 
Baby's  mother  running  in  a  hard  rain,  with  little  Red-Riding-Hood  in  her 
arms,  to  take  refuge  with  the  Adjutant's  wife,  when  every  other  abode  was 
full  of  smoke  ;  and  I  must  admit  that  there  were  one  or  two  windy  days  that 
season,  when  nobody  could  really  keep  warm,  and  Annie  had  to  remain  igno- 
miniously  in  her  cradle,  with  as  many  clothes  on  as  possible,  for  almost  the 
whole  time. 

The  Quartermaster's  tent  was  very  attractive  to  us  in  the  evening.  I 
remember  that  once,  on  passing  near  it  after  nightfall,  I  heard  our  Major's 
fine  voice  singing  Methodist  hymns  within,  and  Mrs.  C.'s  sweet  tones  chiming 
in.  So  I  peeped  through  the  outer  door.  The  fire  was  burning  very  pleas- 
antly in  the  inner  tent,  and  the  scrap  of  new  red  carpet  made  the  floor  look 
quite  magnificent.  The  Major  sat  on  a  box,  our  surgeon  on  a  stool ;  u  Q. 
M."  and  his  wife,  and  the  Adjutant's  wife,  and  one  of  the  captains,  were  all 
sitting  on  the  bed,  singing  as  well  as  they  knew  how  ;  and  the  baby  was 
under  the  bed.  Baby  had  retired  for  the  night,  was  overshadowed,  sup- 
pressed, sat  upon  ;  the  singing  went  on,  and  the  little  thing  had  wandered 
away  into  her  own  land  of  dreams,  nearer  to  heaven,  perhaps,  than  any  pitch 
their  voices  could  attain.    I  went  in,  and  joined  the  party.    Presently  the 
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music  stopped,  and  another  officer  was  sent  for,  to  sing  some  particular  song. 
At  this  pause  the  invisible  innocent  waked  a  little,  and  began  to  cluck  and  coo. 
"  It 's  the  kitten,"  exclaimed  somebody. 

"  It 's  my  baby !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  C.  triumphantly,  in  that  tone  of  unfailing 
personal  pride  which  belongs  to  young  mothers. 

The  people  all  got  up  from  the  bed  for  a  moment,  while  Annie  was  pulled 
from  beneath,  wide  awake  and  placid  as  usual ;  and  she  sat  in  one  lap  or 
another  during  the  rest  of  the  concert,  sometimes  winking  at  the  candle,  but 
usually  listening  to  the  songs,  with  a  calm  and  critical  expression,  as  if  she 
could  make  as  much  noise  as  any  of  them,  whenever  she  saw  fit  to  try. 
Not  a  sound  did  she  make,  however,  except  one  little  soft  sneeze,  which  led 
to  an  immediate  flood-tide  of  red  shawl,  covering  every  part  of  her  but  the 
forehead.  After  a  little  while,  I  hinted  that  the  concert  had  better  be  ended, 
because  I  knew  from  observation  that  the  small  damsel  had  carefully  watched 
a  regimental  inspection  and  a  brigade  drill  on  that  day,  and  that  an  interval 
of  repose  was  certainly  necessary. 

Annie  did  not  long  remain  the  only  baby  in  camp.  One  day,  on  going  out 
to  the  stables  to  look  at  a  horse,  I  heard  a  sound  of  baby-talk,  addressed  by 
some  man  to  a  child  near  by,  and,  looking  round  the  corner  of  a  tent,  I  saw 
that  one  of  the  hostlers  had  something  black  and  round,  lying  on  the  sloping 
side  of  a  tent,  with  which  he  was  playing  very  eagerly.  It  proved  to  be  his 
little  baby,  a  plump  little  shiny  thing,  younger  than  Annie  ;  and  I  never  saw 
a  merrier  picture  than  the  happy  father  frolicking  with  his  child,  while  the 
mother  stood  quietly  by.  This  was  Baby  Number  Two,  and  she  stayed  in 
camp  several  weeks,  the  two  little  innocents  meeting  each  other  every  day, 
in  the  placid  indifference  that  belonged  to  their  years  ;  both  were  happy  little 
healthy  things,  and  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their  minds  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  their  complexions.  As  I  said  before,  Annie  was  not  troubled 
by  any  prejudice  in  regard  to  color,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  other  little 
maiden  was. 

Annie  enjoyed  the  tent-life  very  much  ;  but  when  we  were  sent  out  on 
picket  soon  after,  she  enjoyed  it  still  more.  When  a  regiment  is  on  picket, 
the  main  camp  is  usually  much  smaller,  because  most  of  the  companies  are 
scattered  about  at  outposts,  and  but  few  are  left  at  head-quarters.  Our 
head-quarters  were  at  a  deserted  plantation  house,  with  one  large  parlor,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  few  bedrooms.  Baby's  father  and  mother  had  a  room  up 
stairs,  with  a  stove  whose  pipe  went  straight  out  at  the  window.  This  was 
quite  comfortable,  though  half  the  windows  were  broken,  and  there  was  no 
glass  and  no  glazier  to  mend  them.  The  windows  of  the  large  parlor  were 
in  much  the  same  condition,  though  we  had  an  immense  fire-place,  where  we 
had  a  bright  fire  whenever  it  was  cold,  and  always  in  the  evening.  The  walls 
of  this  room  were  very  dirty,  and  it  took  our  ladies  several  days  to  cover  all 
the  unsightly  places  with  wreaths  and  hangings  of  evergreen.  In  this  per- 
formance Baby  took  an  active,  or  rather  a  passive  part.  Her  duties  consisted 
in  sitting  in  a  great  nest  of  evergreen,  pulling  and  fingering  the  fragrant 
leaves,  and  occasionally  giving  a  little  cry  of  glee  when  she  had  accomplished 
some  piece  of  decided  mischief. 
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There  was  less*  entertainment  to  be  found  in  the  camp  itself  at  this  time  ; 
but  the  household  at  head-quarters  was  larger  than  Baby  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  moreover,  and  she  had  quite  a 
gay  life  of  it.  She  usually  made  her  appearance  in  the  large  parlor  soon 
after  breakfast ;  and  to  dance  her  for  a  few  moments  in  our  arms  was  one  of 
the  first  daily  duties  of  each  one.  ,  Then  the  morning  reports  began  to  arrive 
from  the  different  outposts,  —  a  mounted  officer  or  courier  coming  in  from 
each  place,  dismounting  at  the  door,  and  clattering  in  with  jingling  arms  and 
spurs,  each  a  new  excitement  for  Annie.  She  usually  got  some  attention 
from  any  officer  who  came,  receiving  with  her  wonted  dignity  any  daring  kiss 
or  pinch  of  the  cheek.  When  the  messengers  had  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
there  were  always  the  horses  to  look  at,  held  or  tethered  under  the  trees 
beside  the  sunny  piazza.  After  the  various  couriers  had  been  received,  other 
messengers  would  be  despatched  to  the  town,  seven  miles  away,  and  Baby 
had  all  the  excitement  of  their  mounting  and  departure.  Her  father  was  often 
one  of  the  riders,  and  would  sometimes  seize  Annie  for  a  good-by  kiss,  place 
her  on  the  saddle  before  him,  gallop  her  round  the  house  once  or  twice,  and 
then  give  her  back  to  her  nurse's  arms  again.  She  was  perfectly  fearless, 
and  such  boisterous  attentions  never  frightened  her,  nor  did  they  ever  inter- 
fere with  her  sweet,  infantine  self-possession. 

After  the  riding-parties  had  gone,  there  was  the  piazza  still  for  entertain- 
ment, with  a  sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  before  it;  but  Annie  did  not 
enjoy  the  sentinel,  though  his  breastplate  and  buttons  shone  like  gold,  so 
much  as  the  hammock  which  always  hung  swinging  between  the  pillars.  It 
was  a  pretty  hammock,  with  great  open  meshes  ;  and  she  delighted  to  lie  in 
it,  and  have  the  netting  closed  above  her,  so  that  she  could  only  be  seen 
through  the  apertures.  I  can  see  her  now,  the  fresh  little  rosy  thing,  in  her 
blue  and  scarlet  wrappings,  with  one  round  and  dimpled  arm  thrust  forth 
through  the  netting,  and  the  other  grasping  an  armful  of  blushing  roses  and 
fragrant  magnolias.  She  looked  like  those  pretty  little  French  bas-reliefs  of 
Cupids  imprisoned  in  baskets,  and  peeping  through.  That  hammock  was  a 
very  useful  appendage ;  it  was  a  couch  for  us,  a  cradle  for  Baby,  a  nest  for 
the  kittens ;  and  we  had,  moreover,  a  little  hen,  which  tried  to  roost  there 
every  night. 

When  the  mornings  were  colder,  and  the  stove  up  stairs  smoked  the  wrong 
way,  Baby  was  brought  down  in  a  very  incomplete  state  of  toilet,  and  finished 
her  dressing  by  the  great  fire.  We  found  her  bare  shoulders  very  becoming, 
and  she  was  very  much  interested  in  her  own  little  pink  toes.  After  a  very 
slow  dressing,  she  had  a  still  slower  breakfast  out  of  a  tin  cup  of  warm  milk, 
of  which  she  generally  spilt  a  good  deal,  as  she  had  much  to  do  in  watching 
everybody  who  came  into  the  room,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no  mischief 
done.  Then  she  would  be  placed  on  the  floor,  on  our  only  piece  of  carpet, 
and  the  kittens  would  be  brought  in  for  her  to  play  with. 

We  had,  at  different  times,  a  variety  of  pets,  of  whom  Annie  did  not  take 
much  notice.  Sometimes  we  had  young  partridges,  caught  by  the  little  boys 
in  trap-cages.    The  children  called  them  "  Bob  and  Chloe,"  because  the  first 
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notes  of  the  male  and  female  sound  like  those  names.  One  day  I  brought 
home  an  opossum,  with  her  blind  bare  little  young  clinging  to  the  droll  little 
pouch  where  their  mothers  keep  them.  Sometimes  we  had  pretty  little  green 
lizards,  their  color  darkening  or  deepening,  like  that  of  chameleons,  in  light 
or  shade.  But  the  only  pets  that  took  Baby's  fancy  were  the  kittens.  They 
perfectly  delighted  her,  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  them  ;  they  were  the 
only  things  younger  than  herself  that  she  had  ever  beheld,  and  the  only  things 
softer  than  themselves  that  her  small  hands  had  grasped.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  much  the  kittens  would  endure  from  her.  They  could  scarcely  be 
touched  by  any  one  else  without  mewing  ;  but  when  Annie  seized  one  by  the 
head  and  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  rubbed  them  violently  together,  they  did  not 
make  a  sound.  I  suppose  that  a'  baby's  grasp  is  really  soft,  even  if  it  seems 
ferocious,  and  so  it  gives  less  pain  than  one  would  think.  At  any  rate,  the 
little  animals  had  the  best  of  it  very  soon ;  for  they  entirely  outstripped 
Annie  in  learning  to  walk,  and  they  could  soon  scramble  away  beyond  her 
reach,  while  she  sat  in  a  sort  of  dumb  despair,  unable  to  comprehend  why 
anything  so  much  smaller  than  herself  should  be  so  much  nimbler.  Mean- 
while, the  kittens  would  sit  up  and  look  at  her  with  the  most  provoking  indif- 
ference, just  out  of  arm's  length,  until  some  of  us  would  take  pity  on  the  young 
lady,  and  toss  her  furry  playthings  back  to  her  again.  "  Little  baby,"  she 
learned  to  call  them  ;  and  these  were  the  very  first  words  she  spoke. 

Baby  had  evidently  a  natural  turn  for  war,  further  cultivated  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  drills  and  parades.  The  nearer  she  came  to  actual  conflict,  the 
better  she  seemed  to  like  it,  peaceful  as  her  own  little  ways  might  be.  Twice, 
at  least,  while  she  was  with  us  on  picket,  we  had  alarms  from  the  Rebel  troops, 
who  would  bring  down  cannon  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ferry,  about  two 
miles  beyond  us,  and  throw  shot  and  shell  over  upon  our  side.  Then  the 
officer  at  the  Ferry  would  think  that  there  was  to  be  an  attack  made,  and  cou- 
riers would  be  sent,  riding  to  and  fro,  and  the  men  would  all  be  called  to  arms 
in  a  hurry,  and  the  ladies  at  head-quarters  would  all  put  on  their  best  bon- 
nets and  come  down  stairs,  and  the  ambulance  (or,  as  some  of  the  men  called 
it,  "  the  omelet ")  would  be  made  ready  to  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  expected  fight.  On  such  occasions,  Baby  was  in  all  her  glory.  She  shout- 
ed with  delight  at  being  suddenly  uncribbed  and  thrust  into  her  little  scarlet 
cloak,  and  brought  down  stairs,  at  an  utterly  unusual  and  improper  hour,  to  a 
piazza  with  lights  and  people  and  horses  and  general  excitement.  She  crowed 
and  gurgled  and  made  gestures  with  her  little  fists,  and  screamed  out  what 
seemed  to  be  her  advice  on  the  military  situation,  as  freely  as  if  she  had  been  a 
newspaper  editor.  Except  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  understand  her  precise 
directions,  I  do  not  know  but  the  whole  Rebel  force  might  have  been  captured 
through  her  plans.  And  at  any  rate,  I  should  much  rather  obey  her  orders 
than  those  of  some  generals  whom  I  have' known ;  for  she  at  least  meant  no 
harm,  and  would  lead  one  into  no  mischief. 

However,  at  last  the  danger,  such  as  it  was,  would  be  all  over,  and  the 
ladies  would  be  induced  to  go  peacefully  to  bed  again  ;  and  Annie  would 
retreat  with  them  to  her  ignoble  cradle,  very  much  disappointed,  and  looking 
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vainly  back  at  the  more  martial  scene  below.  The  next  morning,  she  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  would  spill  her  bread-and-milk  by  the 
fire  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I  suppose  we  hardly  knew,  at  the  time,  how  large  a  part  of  the  sunshine 
of  our  daily  lives  was  contributed  by  dear  little  Annie.  Yet,  when  I  now  look 
back  on  that  pleasant  Southern  home,  she  seems  as  essential  a  part  of  it  as 
the  mocking-birds  or  the  magnolias,  and  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  in 
returning  to  it  I  should  not  find  her  there.  But  Annie  came  back,  with  the 
spring,  to  her  Northern  birthplace,  and  then  passed  away  from  this  earth 
before  her  little  feet  had  fairly  learned  to  tread  its  paths  ;  and  when  I  meet 
her  next,  it  must  be  in  some  world  where  there  is  triumph  without  armies, 
and  where  innocence  is  trained  in  scenes  of  peace.  I  know,  however,  that 
her  little  life,  short  as  it  seemed,  was  a  blessing  to  us  all,  giving  a  per- 
petual image  of  serenity  and  sweetness,  recalling  the  lovely  atmosphere  of 
far-off  homes,  and  holding  us  by  unsuspected  ties  to  whatsoever  things 
were  pure. 


NCE  upon  a  time,  when  the  rocks  that  make  the  earth  were  not  so  gray, 


V-/  and  the  beard  of  the  sea-waves  not  so  hoary,  —  when  the  stars  winked 
at  each  other  and  said  nothing,  and  the  man  in  the  moon  thought  of  getting 
married,  —  once  upon  a  time,  I  say,  there  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  pine-forest 
in  Bohemia  a  poor  peasant  named  Otto  Koenig. 

His  hut  was  made  of  pine-branches,  plastered  with  mud  and  thatched  with 
rye-straw ;  a  hole  in  the  top  let  the  smoke  out,  and  a  hole  in  the  side  let  in 
father,  mother,  pigs,  chickens,  and  children,  beside  a  tame  jackdaw,  that 
slept  on  an  old  stool  by  the  fireplace,  and  ate  with  Otto's  nine  children  out 
of  a  wooden  bowl. 

Little  enough  the  nine  had  to  share  with  Meister  Hans,  as  they  called  the 
jackdaw,  for  they  lived  on  black  beans  and  black  rye-bread.  Sometimes  a  bit 
of  smoked  bacon  was  found  in  the  beans  on  great  feast-days,  and  sometimes 
in  summer  wild  berries  helped  the  dry  bread  to  savor  and  sweetness  ;  but 
oftener  the  poor  pig's-flesh  and  the  red  strawberries  were  put  into  a  rush 
basket,  covered  with  great  cool  leaves,  on  top  of  the  eggs  that  lay  so  smooth 
and  white  below,  and  Otto  carried  them  to  Prague,  when  he  went  there  at 
full  moon  to  sell  the  turpentine  he  gathered  in  the  pine-forest.  With  the 
money  he  got  there  he  bought  serge  to  clothe  the  nine  children,  rancid  oil  to 
burn  in  the  clay  lamp  that  sometimes  they  lighted  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, or  some  coarse  pottery  for  larger  vessels  than  he  could  hew  out  of 
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dead  branches  with  his  dull  hatchet.  But  it  took  all  the  coin  that  ever 
rattled  in  his  sheep-skin  pouch  to  buy  any  clothes  or  enough  food  for  the 
nine  black-eyed  children  who  ran  about  in  rags,  and  always  wanted  more 
bread  and  beans  than  poor  Marthon,  their  brown,  hard-working  mother,  had 
to  give  them. 

At  last,  one  winter  there  came  a  dreadful  famine  in  Bohemia.  There  was 
no  rye  for  the  fowls,  or  the  bread ;  it  was  blasted  in  the  ear  during  a  wet 
summer ;  and  that  same  summer  had  given  so  little  sunshine  to  the  fields 
that  no  berries  ripened ;  the  turnips  rotted  in  the  ground,  so  the  pig  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  between  cold  and  starvation,  quite  tired  of  his  wet  sty 
and  empty  trough,  master  pig  gave  a  loud  squeak  one  November  day,  strug- 
gled out  of  his  moist  lodgings  into  a  pool  of  water  hard  by,  and  died.  For  all 
that  he  was  eaten  up,  because  the  nine  children  wanted  food,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  the  jackdaw  scolded  loudly  for  bread,  but  got  less  and  less  daily. 

To  be  sure,  the  turpentine  ran  faster  and  clearer  than  ever  from  the  trees, 
but  then  it  was  worth  less  to  the  old  Jew  who  bought  it,  and  the  striped  red 
serge  and  rancid  oil  were  dearer  than  ever ;  so  the  children  ate  their  supper 
by  the  light  of  the  pine-cones  they  gathered  in  the  forest,  and  went  to  bed 
to  keep  warm,  where  Mihal,  the  youngest  boy,  told  them  long  stories  of  the 
old  days  in  Bohemia,  when  there  were  fierce  witches  with  steeple-crowned 
hats  and  flame-colored  cloaks,  who  were  burned  to  death  in  the  market-place 
of  Prague,  and  their  ashes  scattered  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  to  find  no 
rest  on  earth  or  in  the  water,  —  and  legends  of  gnomes  and  elves  that  worked 
with  little  swarthy  hands  in  the  mountain  mines,  and  hid  their  treasures 
away  from  human  miners,  unless  spell  and  incantation  brought  them  to  light, 
and  then  the  gnomes  would  scream  and  sob  in  the  deep  caverns  till  the 
miners  fled  away  for  fear. 

These  stories  Mihal  had  learned  from  his  old  grandmother,  who  died  the 
year  before  the  famine.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  open  air  knitting,  or  spinning 
with  a  distaff,  and  the  scarlet  yarn  that  trailed  across  the  gray  jacket  and 
green  petticoat  glowed  in  the  sun  like  a  thread  of  crawling  fire,  and  seemed 
to  keep  time  to  her  droning  voice,  as  she  poured  story  after  story  into  the 
wide-open  ears  of  the  child  nestled  on  her  feet. 

But  all  these  pretty  tales  of  Mihal  did  not  keep  his  eight  brothers  and 
sisters  warm.  Zitza,  the  least  of  all,  cried  herself  to  sleep  often,  and  woke 
with  hunger,  wailing,  in  the  sad  and  quaint  accents  of  her  land,  for  bread  and 
berries.  These  were  sorrowful  sounds  for  poor  Otto  Koenig  ;  he  knew  well 
the  eager  pain  for  food  that  forced  that  cry  from  the  child's  lips,  — for  his 
black  crust  was  as  small  as  it  could  be  to  keep  him  alive,  and  his  cup  of  sour 
beer  was  only  a  quarter  filled.  Often,  as  he  shouldered  the  rude  axe  with 
which  he  gashed  the  trees,  and  wandered  out  into  the  forest,  the  spicy  smell 
of  the  pine-boughs  seemed  to  make  him  sick  and  giddy,  he  was  so  faint  with 
hunger ;  and  instead  of  the  hymns  the  wind  used  to  sing  in  the  long  green 
tufts  of  leaves,  there  was  a  rush  of  unearthly  whispering  laughter,  and  mock- 
ing voices  said  in  the  poor  man's  ear,  "  Bread  and  beer  !  bread  and  beer  !  " 
chorused  with  another  rustle  of  laughter ;  whereat  the  unlucky  man,  half 
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crazed,  would  bless  himself  devoutly,  and,  taking  to  his  heels,  run  like  a 
scared  cony  till  the  woods  were  far  behind  him. 

In  the  hut  things  went  worse  still ;  in  vain  did  Matthias,  the  oldest  of  the 
nine  children,  take  his  twin  sister  into  the  fields  to  search  the  brambles  for 
stray  hips,  or  locks  of  wool  the  sheep  had  not  left  there  willingly  ;  men  and 
women  even  worse  off  had  been  there  before  them,  and  they  came  home  at 
night,  tired  out  and  footsore,  only  to  hear  Zitza's  fretful  cry  for  food,  and  the 
constant  chatter  of  Meister  Hans,  croaking  for  his  own  share  in  what  they 
had  not. 

One  night,  when  Minal  had  told  more  wonderful  stories  than  ever,  and 
fairly  talked  the  other  eight  to  sleep,  he  was  still  awake  himself.  Nothing 
stirred  on  the  side  of  the  hut  where  the  children  lay  sleeping  on  some  straw 
covered  with  sheep-skins,  but  Meister  Hans,  who,  perched  for  the  night  on 
the  arm  of  the  grandmother's  empty  chair,  rustled  his  blue-black  wings  now 
and  then.  But  as  Mihal  lay  thinking  and  hungry,  his  looks  turned  restlessly 
toward  the  uneasy  bird ;  and  presently  he  saw  the  creature's  eyes  begin  to 
shine  through  the  darkness  brighter  and  brighter,  till  they  made  the  room  so 
light  that  one  could  plainly  see  the  eight  sleeping  children,  the  straw-bed 
from  which  Father  Koenig's  snores  were  loudly  heard,  Mother  Marthon's 
petticoat  and  red  jacket  hung  against  the  wall,  and  the  old  black  chair  with 
the  fiery-eyed  jackdaw  perched  on  one  arm.  Mihal  lifted  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  was  really  so  !  Meister  Hans  nodded 
gravely  to  him,  and,  hopping  down  to  the  floor,  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
boy,  nodded  again,  croaked  circumspectly,  and  walked  with  odd,  precise 
steps  toward  the  door,  which  was  screened  from  the  cold  by  a  rough  mat 
hung  inside,  and  again  turning,  repeated  the  nod  and  the  croak,  as  if  he  were 
inviting  Mihal  to  follow  him.  The  child  gathered  his  rags  more  closely 
about  him,  and  stepped  across  the  threshold,  at  which  Meister  Hans  gave  a 
very  satisfied  croak  and  hopped  along.  The  moon  shone  brightly  on  bare 
brown  fields  silvered  with  white  frost,  and  in  the  still,  cold  air  the  distant 
forest  stood  like  a  black  cloud  just  dropped  upon  earth. 

In  a  strange,  dreamy  way  Mihal  followed  the  movements  of  the  bird,  stum- 
bling over  hard  furrows,  bruising  his  feet  against  stones,  falling  into  ditches, 
but  still  straight  after  his  odd  guide,  who  peered  at  him  now  and  then  with 
one  fiery  eye,  and  wagged  his  head.  On  and  on  they  went,  away  from  the 
pine  forest,  but  into  places  where  Mihal  had  never  been  before,  wide  as  were 
his  usual  rambles  ;  on  and  on,  over  stone  walls,  ditches,  stubble-fields,  and 
wide  meadows,  till  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  high,  round  hill. 
Out  of  one  side  of  this  great  mound  ran  a  pure  bubbling  spring,  and  over 
its  waters  hung  an  old  oak-tree,  leafless  now,  but  still  strewing  the  ground 
beneath  with  dry  acorns.  Right  at  the  root  of  this  tree  was  an  upright 
gray  stone,  apparently  part  of  a  rock  deeply  sunk  in  the  hillside ;  dark 
lichens  clung  to  its  face,  and  dead  leaves  lay  piled  at  its  foot.  Beside  this 
stone  Meister  Hans  paused,  and,  looking  hard  at  the  boy,  deliberately  picked 
up  an  acorn,  and,  hopping  to  the  side  of  the  little  gravelly  basin,  dropped  his 
mouthful  into  the  fountain,  and  returned  to  the  flat  stone,  where  Mihal  stood 
wondering  much  what  was  to  follow. 
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Presently  the  jackdaw  approached  the  stone  and  knocked  upon  it  three 
times.  No  sound  replied,  but  the  rock  opened  in  the  middle,  and  there  stood 
a  little  old  woman,  as  withered  as  a  spring  apple  and  as  bright  as  a  butterfly, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  bodice  covered  with  spangles,  and  a  black  petticoat 
worked  in  square  characters  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  She  made 
a  reverence  to  the  bird  and  Mihal,  and  in  a  shrill,  eager  voice  invited  them 


to  come  in.  The  boy  hesitated,  but  the  little  old  woman  snatched  his  hand 
and  pulled  him  in.  A  draught  of  warm  air  and  a  delicious  smell  of  food 
invited  him  still  more  charmingly,  he  was  so  cold  and  hungry,  and  he 
passed  through  the  cleft  stone  to  find  himself  in  a  high  round  cavern,  of 
shining,  sparkling  crystals,  that  glittered  like  jewels  whenever  the  light  of 
the  old  woman's  iron  lamp  shone  across  them.  She  opened  a  low  door  in 
the  side  of  this  cavern,  and  beckoned  her  companions  to  follow.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  still  larger  vault  stood  a  great  arm-chair,  fashioned  from  beryl  and 
jasper,  with  knobs  of  amethyst  and  topaz,  in  which  sat  a  dwarf  no  taller  than 
little  Zitza.  He  was  dressed  in  robes  of  velvet,  green  and  soft  as  forest  moss, 
and  a  ring  of  rough  gold  lay  on  his  grizzled  hair  ;  his  little  eyes  were  keen 
and  fiery,  his  hands  withered  and  brown,  but  covered  with  glittering  jewels. 

About  the  cave  a  hundred  little  creatures,  smaller  still  than  he,  were  busied 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Some  ran  to  and  fro  with  long  ladles,  wherewith  they 
stirred  and  tasted  kettles  of  smoking  broth  ;  others  shredded  crisp  salads, 
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and  sliced  fresh  vegetables  for  the  pottage  ;  some,  with  ready  hands,  spread  a 
table  with  flowered  damask,  golden  plate,  and  crystal  goblets  ;  three  tugged 
and  strained  at  turning  a  huge  spit  before  a  fire  at  the  end  of  the  cavern, 
while  a  dozen  more  watched  the  simmering  of  pots  and  pipkins,  seething  on 
the  coals  ;  and  full  a  score  moulded  curious  confections,  adorned  vast  pas- 
tries, heaped  fruits  upon  baskets  of  carved  ice,  or  brewed  steaming  potions 
in  great  silver  pitchers,  whose  breath  of  tropic  fragrance  curled  upward  in 
light  clouds  to  the  sparkling  roof  above  ;  while  the  red  flashes  of  the  blaze 
on  the  hearth  lighted  up  their  swarthy  little  figures  and  merry  faces,  and  cast 
grotesque,  mocking  shadows  against  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

As  Meister  Hans  hopped  gravely  past  all  this  toward  the  chair  of  the 
Dwarf-king,  making  profound  reverences  all  the  way,  the  little  monarch 
stretched  out  his  sceptre,  which  was  a  tall  bulrush  of  gold,  and  touched  the 
jackdaw  on  the  head,  whereat,  to  Mihal's  great  wonder,  his  old  friend  turned 
suddenly  into  just  such  another  little  old  woman  as  the  one  who  had  brought 
them  in. 

After  another  low  reverence  to  the  king,  she  turned  to  Mihal  and  made 
him  aware,  by  a  long  speech,  that  she  had  been  turned  into  a  jackdaw  for 
twenty  years,  because  she  had  once  presumed  to  say  that  gold  was  not  so 
yellow  as  buttercups,  or  so  bright  as  sunshine,  —  a  statement  altogether 
against  the  belief  and  laws  of  the  dwarf ;  but  now  her  punishment  was  over, 
and,  knowing  that  she  would  never  go  back  to  the  earth  again,  because  she 
had  lived  there  long  enough  to  know  better,  and  had  learned  that  gold  was 
the  best  of  all  things,  she  had  resolved  to  bring  little  Mihal  with  her,  (for 
she  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  gold,  and  quite  as  well  as  silver,  he  was 
such  a  good  boy),  and  persuade  her  master  to  grant  him  one  wish  before  he 
left  the  cavern. 

The  king  readily  consented  to  do  this,  but  ordered  that  the  boy  and  his 
friendly  guide  should  take  their  places  at  the  table  and  be  served  with  supper 
first,  for  well  he  knew  that  a  hungry  child's  first  wish  must  be  for  food. 

The  king  had  scarce  given  this  order  before  a  quick  pair  of  hands  stripped 
a  tender  sucking-pig  from  the  spit,  another  filled  a  golden  bowl  with  smoking 
stew  from  the  caldron,  another  poured  wine  and  ale  into  the  clear  goblets, 
and  a  fourth  heaped  porcelain  dishes  from  every  simmering  pot  and  pipkin 
on  the  hearth  ;  rolls  of  bread  whiter  than  hoar-frost,  and  piles  of  purple  and 
golden  fruit  followed,  while  the  half-starved  boy  warmed  his  fingers  at  the 
blaze,  and  then  ate  and  drank  his  fill  of  such  viands  as  he  had  never  before 
tasted,  even  in  dreams.  But  when  he  could  do  no  more  good  trencher- 
service,  and  the  little  old  woman  reminded  him  of  the  wish  he  was  to  ask 
the  Dwarf-king  to  grant,  he  sat  a  long  time  pondering  this  important  matter. 

Now,  among  the  legends  that  his  old  grandmother  had  recounted  was  one 
that  had  made  especial  impression  on  his  fancy,  —  an  old  Bohemian  tradition 
of  a  red-winged  goose,  followed  by  six  goslings,  which  traversed  the  forests 
and  valleys  in  the  dead  of  winter,  uncaught  and  unhurt,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  though  whoever  was  so  skilful  or  so  lucky  as  to  catch  the  goose 
would  after  that  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings.    Mihal  bethought  himself,  as 
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he  sat  there,  that  perhaps  the  Dwarf-king  was  master  of  this  wonderful  bird, 
and  could  give  him  the  prize  at  once,  without  delay  or  toil ;  so  he  slid  from 
his  seat  at  the  table,  and,  approaching  the  king,  made  known  his  request. 

The  dwarf  fixed  his  keen  eyes  sharply  on  the  child,  and  shook  his  grizzled 
head  from  side  to  side  before  he  spoke,  in  his  rough  but  kindly  voice,  and  said  : 
"  I  cannot  do  that  for  thee,  little  one  !  All  the  treasures  in  my  mountain, 
or  the  heart  of  the  dumb  earth,  could  not  buy  for  thee  the  red-winged  goose. 
She  must  be  caught ;  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  this  end,  and  that  way 
hitherto  hath  no  mortal  known.  He  who  would  capture  the  goose  must  first 
have  caught  the  goslings,  and  that  not  by  two  or  three,  or  as  he  may  choose 
to  trap  them,  but  always  the  nearest  one  first,  which  is  ever  the  last,  seeing 
that  they  follow  her  in  line,  unbroken  and  unwavering.  Thou  must  take 
them  one  by  one,  and  in  their  order,  child,  however  sorely  tempted  to  break 
the  sequence.  Keep  thine  eye  and  thy  labor  for  the  nearest  one,  and  at  last 
the  red-winged  goose  itself  will  reward  thy  patience." 

Mihal  heard  and  treasured  up  the  Dwarf-king's  orders,  spoke  his  simple 
thanks,  bowing  low,  and,  after  a  gay  farewell  to  the  little  old  woman  who 
had  been  his  jackdaw,  went  his  way  into  the  upper  air ;  and  just  as  the 
sun  arose,  touching  the  pine-tree  tops  with  fire,  he  came  to  his  father's  hut, 
where  the  eight  children  were  rubbing  their  eyes  and  Zitza  crying  for  her 
breakfast.  No  one  knew  that  Mihal  had  been  farther  than  the  door-sill,  nor 
did  he  tell  the  clamorous  brood  of  children  what  he  had  seen,  lest  they 
should  mock  it  as  a  dream,  or  attempt  the  pursuit  themselves. 

So  he  went  patiently  about  his  work,  helped  them  look  for  Meister  Hans, 
whom  all  mourned  for  many  a  day,  —  excepting  Mihal,  who  well  knew  how 
much  better  off  the  jackdaw  was  than  in  any  of  the  pitiful  conditions  they 
fancied,  and  the  parents,  who  were  too  thankful  to  gain  even  the  bird's 
small  share  of  bread  for  their  wasted  and  fretful  children. 

But  after  nightfall  Mihal  crept  softly  from  his  straw  in  the  corner,  tied  a 
sheep-skin  across  his  shoulders,  and,  with  his  uneaten  supper,  a  crust  of  black 
bread,  in  the  bosom  of  his  ragged  shirt,  stole  softly  out  of  the  door  to  seek 
his  fortune.  About  two  miles  from  the  hut  there  was  a  clear  space  in  the 
pine  forest,  where  there  stood  a  great  stone  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  tiny 
spring  slept  in  the  grass,  and  overflowed  softly  on  the  crisp  turf  at  all  sea- 
sons. At  this  place  Mihal  resolved  to  wait  for  the  flight  of  the  red-winged 
goose,  and  he  knew  the  forest  paths  so  well  that  a  short  half-hour  brought 
him  to  the  open  glade.  He  knelt  and  bathed  his  face  in  the  spring,  drank 
deeply  of  its  pure  and  tranquil  waters,  and  then  leaned  back  against  the  foot 
of  the  cross  to  eat  his  crust  and  wait  till  moon-rise.  Overhead  the  dark  blue 
sky  seemed  to  be  higher  than  ever,  and  the  bright  stars  sparkled  so  kindly, 
and  looked  so  much  like  watchful  eyes  to  guard  and  bless  him,  that  Mihal 
felt  no  fear,  but  gazed  upward  into  the  quiet  depths  of  air  so  long  that  he  fell 
fast  asleep  and  dreamed  about  the  Dwarf-king's  hill-palace. 

Rose  Terry. 

{To  be  continued) 
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AFLOAT  IN  THE  FOREST: 

OR,   A   VOYAGE   AMONG   THE  TREE-TOPS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MONKEY-POTS. 

"  '"PHE  Gapo  ?  "  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  craft.    "What  is  it,  Mun- 
1  day?" 

"  The  Gapo  ?  "  repeated  Tipperary  Tom,  fancying  by  the  troubled  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  the  Indian  that  he  had  conducted  his  companions  toward 
some  terrible  disaster.    "  Phwat  is  it,  Manday  ?  " 

«  Da  Gapoo  ?  "  simultaneously  interrogated  the  negro,  the  whites  of  his 
eyeballs  shining  in  the  moonlight.    "  What  be  dat  ?  " 

The  Mundurucu  made  reply  only  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  glance 
around  him,  as  if  to  say,  "Yes,  the  Gapo  ;  you  see  we  're  in  it." 

The  three  interrogators  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Whether  the 
Gapo  was  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  air,  fire,  or  water,  they  could  not  even  guess. 
There  was  but  one  upon  the  galatea  besides  the  Indian  himself  who  knew 
the  signification  of  the  word  which  had  created  such  a  sensation  among  the 
crew,  and  this  was  young  Richard  Trevannion. 

"  It 's  nothing,  uncle,"  said  he,  hastening  to  allay  the  alarm  around  him  ; 
"  old  Munday  means  that  we 've  strayed  from  the  true  channel  of  the  Soli- 
moes,  and  got  into  the  flooded  forest,  —  that's  all." 

"  The  flooded  forest  ?  " 

"  Yes.  What  you  see  around  us,  looking  like  low  bushes,  are  the  tops  of 
tall  trees.  We  're  now  aground  on  the  branches  of  a  sapucaya,  —  a  species 
of  the  Brazil-nut,  and  among  the  tallest  of  Amazonian  trees.  I 'm  right,  — 
see  !  there  are  the  nuts  themselves  !  "  As  the  young  Paraense  spoke,  he 
pointed  to  some  pericarps,  large  as  cocoa-nuts,  that  were  seen  depending  from 
the  branches  among  which  the  galatea  had  caught.  Grasping  one  of  them 
in  his  hand,  he  wrenched  it  from  the  branch  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the  husk 
dropped  off,  and  the  prism-shaped  nuts  fell  like  a  shower  of  huge  hailstones 
on  the  roof  of  the  toldo.  "  Monkey-pots  they're  called,"  continued  he,  refer- 
ring to  the  empty  pericarp  still  in  his  hand.  "  That 's  the  name  by  which  the 
Indians  know  them  ;  because  the  monkeys  are  very  fond  of  these  nuts." 

"  But  the  Gapo  ?  "  interrupted  the  ex-miner,  observing  that  the  expressive 
look  of  uneasiness  still  clouded  the  brow  of  the  Mundurucu. 

"  It's  the  Indian  name  for  the  great  inundation,"  replied  Richard,  in  the 
same  tranquil  tone.  "  Or  rather  I  should  say,  the  name  for  it  in  the  lingoa- 
geraV 

"  And  what  is  there  to  fear  ?  Munday  has  frightened  us  all,  and  seems 
frightened  himself.    What  is  the  cause  ?  " 

"  ThaJ:  I  can't  tell  you,  uncle.  I  know  there  are  queer  stories  about  the 
Gapo,  —  tales  of  strange  monsters  that  inhabit  it,  —  huge  serpents,  enormous 
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apes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  never  believed  them,  though  the  tapuyos 
do ;  and  from  old  Munday's  actions  I  suppose  he  puts  full  faith  in  them." 

"  The  young  patron  is  mistaken,"  interposed  the  Indian,  speaking  a  patois 
of  the  lingoa-geral.  "  The  Mundurucu  does  not  believe  in  monsters.  He  be- 
lieves in  big  serpents  and  monkeys,  —  he  has  seen  them." 

"  But  shure  yez  are  not  afeetd  o'  them,  Manday  ?  "  asked  the  Irishman. 

The  Indian  only  replied  by  turning  on  Tipperary  Tom  a  most  scornful  look. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  this  alarm  ?  "  inquired  Trevannion.  "  The  galatea 
does  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  injury.  We  can  easily  get  her  out  of 
her  present  predicament,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  that  are  holding  her." 

"  Patron,"  said  the  Indian,  still  speaking  in  a  serious  tone,  "  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  as  you  think.  We  may  get  clear  of  the  tree-top  in  ten  minutes.  In 
as  many  hours  —  perhaps  days  —  we  may  not  get  clear  of  the  Gapo.  That  is 
why  the  Mundurucu  shows  signs  of  apprehension." 

"  Ho  !  You  think  we  may  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  back  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  ?  " 

"  Think  it,  patron  !  I  am  too  sure  of  it.  If  not,  we  shall  be  in  the  best  of 
good  luck." 

"  It 's  of  no  use  trying  to-night,  at  all  events,"  pursued  Trevannion,  as  he 
glanced  uncertainly  around  him.  "  The  moon  is  sinking  over  the  tree-tops. 
Before  we  could  well  get  adrift,  she  '11  be  gone  out  of  sight.  We  might  only 
drift  deeper  into  the  maze.    Is  that  your  opinion,  Munday  ?  " 

"  It  is,  patron.  We  can  do  no  good  by  leaving  the  place  to-night.  Wiser 
for  us  to  wait  for  the  light  of  the  sun." 

"Let  all  go  to  rest,  then,"  commanded  the  patron,  "and  be  ready  for 
work  in  the  morning.  We  need  keep  no  look-out,  I  should  think.  The 
galatea  is  as  safe  here  as  if  moored  in  a  dry  dock.  She  is  aground,  I  take  it, 
upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  !    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

The  thought  of  such  a  situation  for  a  sailing  craft  —  moored  amid  the  tops 
of  a  tall  tree  —  was  of  so  ludicrous  a  nature  as  to  elicit  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  the  patron,  which  was  echoed  by  the  rest  of  the  crew,  the  Mundurucu 
alone  excepted.  His  countenance  still  preserved  its  expression  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  long  after  the  others  had  sunk  into  unconscious  sleep,  he  sat  upon 
the  stem  of  the  galatea,  gazing  out  into  the  gloom,  with  glances  that  be- 
tokened serious  apprehension. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GAPO. 

The  young  Paraense  had  given  a  correct,  although  not  sufficiently  explicit, 
account  of  the  sort  of  place  in  which  the  galatea  had  gone  "aground." 

That  singular  phenomenon  known  as  the  Gapo  (or  Vgapo),  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  great  Amazonian  region,  de- 
mands a  more  detailed  description.  It  is  worthy  of  this,  as  a  mere  study  of 
physical  geography,  —  perhaps  as  pleasant  a  science  as  any  ;  and  further- 
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more,  it  is  here  absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  our  tale. 
Without  some  comprehension  of  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  them, 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  endured,  the  adventures  accomplished,  and  the 
perils  passed  by  the  crew  of  the  strayed  galatea,  would  appear  as  so  many 
fabulous  inventions,  set  forth  to  stimulate  and  gratify  a  taste  for  the  merely 
marvellous.  Young  reader,  this  is  not  the  aim  of  your  author,  nor  does'  he 
desire  it  to  be  the  end.  On  the  contrary,  he  claims  to  draw  Nature  with  a 
verisimilitude  that  will  challenge  the  criticism  of  the  naturalist ;  though  he 
acknowledges  a  predilection  for  Nature  in  her  wildest  aspects,  —  for  scenes 
least  exposed  to  the  eye  of  civilization,  and  yet  most  exposed  to  its  doubting 
incredulity. 

There  are  few  country  people  who  have  not  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a 
piece  of  woodland  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  a  neighboring  stream.  This 
flood  is  temporary  ;  the  waters  soon  subside  into  their  ordinary  channel,  and 
the  trees  once  more  appear  growing  out  of  terra  jirma,  with  the  green  mead 
spreading  on  all  sides  around  them.  But  a  flooded  forest  is  a  very  different 
affair  ;  somewhat  similar  in  character  indeed,  but  far  grander.  Not  a  mere 
spinney  of  trees  along  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  ;  but  a  region  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  —  a  vast  tract  of  primeval  woods,  —  the  tall  trees 
submerged  to  their  very  tops,  not  for  days,  nor  weeks,  but  for  months,  — 
ay,  some  of  them  forever  !  Picture  to  your  mind  an  inundation  of  this  kind, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  Gapo. 

Extending  for  seventeen  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Solimoes, 
now  wider  on  the  northern,  now  stretching  farther  back  from  the  southern 
side,  this  semi-submerged  forest  is  found,  its  interior  almost  as  unknown  as 
the  crater-like  caverns  of  the  moon,  or  the  icy  oceans  that  storm  or  slumber 
round  the  Poles,  —  unknown  to  civilized  man,  but  not  altogether  to  the  sav- 
age. The  aboriginal  of  Amazonia,  crouching  in  his  canoe,  has  pierced  this 
water-land  of  wonders.  He  could  tell  you  much  about  it  that  is  real,  and 
much  that  is  marvellous,  —  the  latter  too  often  pronounced  fanciful  by  lettered 
savans.  He  could  tell  you  of  strange  trees  that  grow  there,  bearing  strange 
fruits,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  —  of  wonderful  quadrupeds,  and  quadru- 
mana,  that  exist  only  in  the  Gapo,  —  of  birds  brilliantly  beautiful,  and  rep- 
tiles hideously  ugly ;  among  the  last  the  dreaded  dragon  serpent,  "  Sucu- 
riyu."  He  could  tell  you,  moreover,  of  creatures  of  his  own  kind,  —  if  they 
deserve  the  name  of  man,  —  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  flooded  forest, 
making  their  home  on  scaffolds  among  the  tree-tops,  passing  from  place  to 
place  in  floating  rafts  or  canoes,  finding  their  subsistence  on  fish,  on  the  flesh 
of  the  manatee,  on  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects,  on  the  stalks  of  huge 
water-plants  and  the  fruits  of  undescribed  trees,  on  monkeys,  and  sometimes 
upon  man!  Such  Indians  as  have  penetrated  the  vast  water-land  have 
brought  strange  tales  out  of  it.  We  may  give  credence  to  them  or  refuse  it ; 
but  they,  at  least,  are  firm  believers  in  most  of  the  accounts  which  they  have 
collected. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Gapo  is  impenetrable.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  several  well-known  water-ways  leading  through  it,  —  well  known,  I 
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mean,  to  the  Indians  dwelling  upon  its  borders,  to  the  tapuyos,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  supply  crews  for  the  galateas  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  and  to 
many  of  these  traders  themselves.  These  water-ways  are  often  indicated  by 
"blazings"  on  the  trees,  or  broken  branches,  just  as  the  roads ^re  laid  out 
by  pioneer  settlers  in  a  North  American  forest ;  and  but  for  these  marks, 
they  could  not  be  followed.  Sometimes,  however,  large  spaces  occur  in 
which  no  trees  are  to  be  seen,  where,  indeed,  none  grow.  There  are  exten- 
sive lakes,  always  under  water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  inundation. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and  every  possible  configuration,  from  the  complete  circle 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  ellipse,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  form  of  a 
belt,  like  the  channel  of  a  river  running  for  scores  of  miles  between  what  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  banks  covered  with  a  continuous  thicket  of  low  bushes, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  "  spray  "  of  evergreen  trees,  whose  roots  lie 
forty  feet  under  water  ! 

More  frequently  these  openings  are  of  irregular  shape,  and  of  such  extent 
as  to  merit  the  title  of  "  inland  seas/'  When  such  are  to  be  crossed,  the  sun 
has  to  be  consulted  by  the  canoe  or  galatea  gliding  near  their  centre ;  and 
when  he  is  not  visible,  —  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  Gapo, — 
then  is  there  great  danger  of  the  craft  straying  from  her  course. 

When  within  sight  of  the  so-called  "shore,"  a  clump  of  peculiar  form,  or  a 
tree  topping  over  its  fellows,  is  used  as  a  landmark,  and  often  guides  the  navi- 
gator of  the  Gapo  to  the  igarita  of  which  he  is  in  search. 

It  is  not  all  tranquillity  on  this  tree-studded  ocean.  It  has  its  fogs,  its 
gales,  and  its  storms,  —  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  canoe  is  oft  shattered 
against  the  stems  of  gigantic  trees  ;  and  the  galatea  goes  down,  leaving  her 
crew  to  perish  miserably  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  wood  and 
water.  Many  strange  tales  are  told  of  such  mishaps  ;  but  up  to  the  present 
hour  none  have  received  the  permanent  record  of  print  and  paper. 

Be  it  our  task  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ECHENTE. 

•  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  crew  of  the  galatea  were  up  with  the 
sun.  There  was  no  sun  to  shine  upon  the  gloomy  scene  that  revealed  itself 
next  morning.  Instead,  there  was  a  fog  almost  thick  enough  to  be  grasped 
with  the  hand.  They  were  astir,  however,  by  the  earliest  appearance  of  day  ; 
for  the  captain  of  the  galatea  was  too  anxious  about  his  "  stranded  "  craft  to 
lie  late  abed. 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  vessel  afloat.  A  strong  pull  at  the 
branches  of  the  sapucaya,  and  then  an  adroit  use  of  the  paddles,  carried  the 
craft  clear. 

But  what  was  the  profit  of  this  ?  Once  out  in  the  open  water,  they  were  as 
badly  off  as  ever.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  direction 
they  would  take,  even  supposing  they  could  find  a  clear  course  in  any  direc- 
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tion  !  A  consultation  was  the  result,  in  which  all  hands  took  part,  though  it 
was  evident  that,  after  the  patron,  most  deference  was  paid  to  the  Mundurucu. 
The  young  Paraense  stood  next  in  the  scale  of  respect ;  while  Tipperary  Tom, 
beyond  the  account  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  of  his  steersmanship, 
was  not  permitted  to  mingle  his  Hibernian  brogue  in  the  discussion. 

Where  was  the  river  ?  That  was  the  first  problem  to  be  solved,  and  of  this 
there  appeared  to  be  no  possible  solution.  There  was  no  sun  to  guide  them  ; 
no  visible  sky.  Even  had  there  been  both,  it  would  scarce  have  mended  the 
matter.  The  steersman  could  not  tell  whether,  on  straying  from  the  channel, 
he  had  drifted  to  the  south  or  the  north,  the  east  or  the  west ;  and,  indeed, 
an  intellect  less  obtuse  than  that  of  Tipperary  Tom  might  have  been  puzzled 
upon  the  point.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Solimoes  is  so  tor- 
tuous as  to  turn  to  every  point  of  the  compass  in  its  slow  course.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  moon  was  shining  at  the  time  could  be  of  little  use  to  Tipperary 
Tom,  whose  astronomy  had  never  extended  beyond  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  moon. 

Where  lay  the  river  ?  The  interrogatory  was  repeated  a  score  of  times, 
without  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer;  though  every  one  on  board  —  the 
little  Rosita  excepted  —  ventured  some  sort  of  reply,  most,  however,  offering 
their  opinion  with  a  doubting  diffidence.  The  Mundurucu,  although  repeatedly 
appealed  to,  had  taken  small  part  in  the  discussion,  remaining  silent,  his  eyes 
moodily  wandering  over  the  water,  seeking  through  the  fog  for  some  clew  to 
their  escape  from  the  spot. 

No  one  plied  the  paddles  ;  they  had  impelled  her  out  of  sight  of  the  sapu- 
caya,  now  shrouded  in  the  thick  fog ;  but,  as  it  was  useless  paddling  any 
farther,  all  hands  had  desisted,  and  were  now  resting  upon  their  oars.  At 
this  moment  it  was  perceived  that  the  galatea  was  in  motion.  The  Mundurucu 
was  the  first  to  notice  it ;  for  his  attention  had  for  some  time  been  directed 
to  such  discovery.  For  this  reason  had  he  cast  his  searching  glances,  now 
down  into  the  turbid  waters,  and  now  out  through  the  murky  atmosphere. 
A  thicket  was  discernible  through  the  fog,  but  every  moment  becoming  less 
distinct.  Of  course  it  was  only  a  collection  of  tree-tops  ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  galatea  was  very  slowly  receding  from 
it.  On  discovering  this,  the  Mundurucu  displayed  signs  of  fresh  animation. 
He  had  been  for  some  minutes  lying  upon  his  face,  craning  out  over  the 
gangway,  and  his  long  withered  arms  submerged  in  the  water.  The  others 
occupied  themselves  in  guessing  what  he  was  about ;  but  their  guesses  had 
been  to  no  purpose.  Equally  purposeless  had  appeared  the  actions  of  the 
Indian ;  for,  after  keeping  his  arm  under  water  for  a  period  of  several  min- 
utes, he  drew  it  in  with  a  dissatisfied  air,  and  once  more  arose  to  his  feet. 
It  was  just  then  that  he  perceived  the  tree-tops,  upon  which  he  kept  his  eyes 
sharply  fixed,  until  assured  that  the  galatea  was  going  away  from  them. 

"  Hoota/"  he  exclaimed,  attempting  to  imitate  the  cry  he  had  more  than 
once  heard  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Tipperary  Tom.  "  Hoola  /  the  river  is 
out  there  !  "    As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  towards  the  tree-tops. 

It  was  the  first  confident  answer  to  the  all-important  question. 
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"  How  can  you  tell  that,  Munday  ?  "  inquired  the  captain  of  the  craft. 

"  How  tell,  patron  ?  How  tell  day  from  night,  the  moon  from  the  sun,  fire 
from  water  ?  The  Solimoes  is  there."  The  Indian  spoke  with  his  arm  still 
extended  in  the  direction  of  the  trees. 

"  We  are  willing  to  believe  you,"  rejoined  Trevannion,  "  and  will  trust  to 
your  guidance  ;  but  pray  explain  yourself." 

"  It 's  all  guess-work,"  interpolated  Tipperary  Tom.  "  Ould  Munday  knows 
no  more  av  fwat  he 's  talkin'  about  than  Judy  Fitzscummons's  mother.  I  '11 
warrant  ye  we  come  in  from  the  tother  side." 

"  Silence,  Tom  !  "  commanded  his  master.  "  Let  us  hear  what  Munday 
has  to  say.    You  have  no  right  to  contradict  him." 

"  Och,  awance  !  An  Indyen's  opinion  prefarred  before  that  ov  a  freeborn 
Oirishman  !  I  wondher  what  nixt."  And  as  Tipperary  completed  his  chapter 
of  reproaches,  he  slank  crouchingly  under  the  shadow  of  the  toldo. 

"  So  you  think  the  river  is  there  ?  "  said  Trevannion,  once  more  address- 
ing himself  to  the  Mundurucu. 

"  The  Mundurucu  is  sure  of  it,  patron.    Sure  as  that  the  sky  is  above  us." 

"Remember,  old  man  !  It  won't  do  for  us  to  make  any  mistake.  No 
doubt  we 've  already  strayed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  channel  of  the 
Solimoes.    To  go  again  from  it  will  be  to  endanger  our  lives." 

"  The  Mundurucu  knows  that,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  the  fact,  before  we  can  venture  to 
make  a  move.  What  proof  can  you  give  us  that  the  river  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion ? " 

"  Patron  !  You  know  the  month  ?  It  is  the  month  of  March." 
"  Certainly  it  is.    What  of  that  ?  " 
"  The  echente." 

"  The  echente  f  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  flood  getting  bigger.  The  water  on  the  rise,  — the  Gapo  still  grow- 
ing, —  that  is  the  echente" 

"  But  how  should  that  enable  you  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  river  ?  " 

"It  has  done  so,"  replied  the  Indian.  "Not  before  three  months  —  in 
June  —  will  come  the  vasante." 

"The  vasante?" 

"  The  vasante,  patron  :  the  fall.  Then  the  Gapo  will  begin  to  grow  less  ; 
and  the  current  will  be  towards  the  river,  as  now  it  is  from  it." 

"  Your  story  appears  reasonable  enough.  I  suppose  we  may  trust  to  it. 
If  so,"  added  Trevannion,  "  we  had  better  direct  our  course  towards  yonder 
tree-tops,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  beyond  them.  All  of  you  to  your 
paddles,  and  pull  cheerily.  Let  us  make  up  for  the  time  we  have  lost  through 
the  negligence  of  Tipperary  Tom.    Pull,  my  lads,  pull !  " 

At  this  cheering  command  the  four  paddlers  rushed  to  their  places  ;  and 
the  galatea,  impelled  by  their  vigorous  strokes,  once  more  glided  gayly  over 
the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  IMPASSABLE  BARRIER. 

In  a  few  moments  the  boat's  bow  was  brought  within  half  a  cable's  length 
of  the  boughs  of  the  submerged  trees.  Her  crew  could  see  that  to  proceed 
farther,  on  a  direct  course,  was  simply  impossible.  With  equal  reason  might 
they  have  attempted  to  hoist  her  into  the  air,  and  leap  over  the  obstruction 
that  had  presented  itself  before  them. 

Not  only  were  the  branches  of  the  adjoining  trees  interlocked,  but  from 
one  to  the  other  straggled  a  luxurious  growth  of  creepers,  forming  a  network 
so  strong  and  compact  that  a  steamer  of  a  hundred  horse-power  would  have 
been  safely  brought  to  a  stand  among  its  meshes.  Of  course  no  attempt 
was  made  to  penetrate  this  impenetrable  chevaux  de  /rise ;  and  after  a 
while  had  been  spent  in  reconnoitring  it,  Trevannion,  guided  by  the  counsel 
of  the  Mundurucu,  ordered  the  galatea  to  go  about,  and  proceed  along  the 
selvage  of  the  submerged  forest.  An  hour  was  spent  in  paddling.  No 
opening.    Another  hour  similarly  employed,  and  with  similar  results  ! 

The  river  might  be  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Indian.  No  doubt 
it  was  ;  but  how  were  they  to  reach  it  ?  Not  a  break  appeared  in  all  that 
long  traverse  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  canoe.  Even  an  arrow 
could  scarce  have  penetrated  among  the  trees,  that  extended  their  parasite- 
laden  branches  beyond  the  border  of  the  forest  !  By  tacit  consent  of  the 
patron,  the  paddlers  rested  upon  their  oars  ;  then  plied  them  once  more  ; 
and  once  more  came  to  a  pause. 

No  opening  among  the  tree-tops  ;  no  chance  to  reach  the  channel  of  the 
Solimoes.  The  gloomy  day  became  gloomier,  for  night  was  descending  over 
the  Gapo.  The  crew  of  the  galatea,  wearied  with  many  hours  of  exertion, 
ceased  paddling.  The  patron  did  not  oppose  them  ;  for  his  spirit,  as  well  as 
theirs,  had  become  subdued  by  hope  long  deferred.  As  upon  the  previous 
night,  the  craft  was  moored  among  the  tree-tops,  where  her  rigging,  caught 
among  the  creepers,  seemed  enough  to  keep  her  from  drifting  away.  But 
very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  night  was  the  slumber  enjoyed  by 
her  crew.  Amidst  the  boughs  of  the  sapucaya,  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  their  tranquillity,  save  the  occasional  shower  of  nuts,  caused  by  the 
cracking  of  the  dry  shells,  and  the  monkey-pots  discharging  their  contents. 
Then  was  the  galatea  "grounded"  upon  a  solitary  tree,  which  carried  only 
its  own  fruit.  To-night  she  was  moored  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  —  at  all 
events  upon  its  edge,  —  a  forest,  not  of  the  earth,  nor  the  air,  nor  the  water, 
but  of  all  three,  —  a  forest  whose  inhabitants  might  be  expected  to  partake 
of  a  character  altogether  strange  and  abnormal.  And  of  such  character  were 
they ;  for  scarce  had  the  galatea  become  settled  among  the  tree-tops,  when 
the  ears  of  her  crew  were  assailed  by  a  chorus  of  sounds,  that  with  safety 
might  have  challenged  the  choir  of  Pandemonium.  Two  alone  remained 
undismayed,  —  Richard  Trevannion  and  the  Mundurucu. 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  the  Paraense,  "  what  are  you  all  frightened  at  ?  Don't 
you  know  what  it  is,  uncle  ?  " 
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"  I  know  what  it  resembles,  boy,  —  the  Devil  and  his  legions  let  loose  from 
below.    What  is  it,  Dick  ? " 

"  Only  the  howlers.    Don't  be  alarmed,  little  Rosita  !  " 

The  little  Peruvian,  gaining  courage  from  his  words,  looked  admiringly  on 
the  youth  who  had  called  her  "little  Rosita."  Any  one  could  have  told  that, 
from  that  time  forward,  Richard  Trevannion  might  have  the  power  to  control 
the  destinies  of  his  cousin. 

"  The  howlers  !    What  are  they  ?  "  inquired  the  old  miner. 

"  Monkeys,  uncle  ;  nothing  more.  From  the  noise  they  make,  one  might 
suppose  they  were  as  big  as  buffaloes.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  largest  1 
ever  saw  was  hardly  as  stout  as  a  deerhound,  though  he  could  make  as  much 
noise  as  a  whole  kennel.  They  have  a  sort  of  a  drum  in  the  throat,  that  acts 
as  a  sound-board.  That 's  what  enables  them  to  get  up  such  a  row.  I 've 
often  heard  their  concert  more  than  two  miles  across  country,  especially  in 
prospect  of  an  approaching  storm.  I  don't  know  if  they  follow  this  fashion 
in  the  Gapo  ;  but  if  they  do,  from  the  way  they  're  going  it  now,  we  may  look 
out  for  a  trifling  tornado." 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  unconcern  with  which  young  Trevannion 
declared  himself,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  his  uncle.  While  pronouncing  his  hypothetical  forecast  of  a  storm, 
he  had  turned  his  glance  towards  the  sky,  and  kept  it  fixed  there,  as  if  making 
something  more  than  a  transient  observation.  The  fog  had  evaporated,  and 
the  moon  was  now  coursing  across  the  heavens,  not  against  a  field  of  cloudy 
blue,  but  in  the  midst  of  black,  cumulous  clouds,  that  every  now  and  then 
shrouded  her  effulgence.  A  dweller  in  the  tropics  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
would  have  pronounced  this  sign  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  storm ;  and  so 
predicted  the  young  Paraense.  "  We  '11  have  the  sky  upon  us  within  an  hour," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  more  especially  to  his  uncle.  "  We 'd  better  tie 
the  galatea  to  the  trees.  If  this  be  a  hurricane,  and  she  goes  adrift,  there 's 
no  knowing  where  we  may  bring  up.  The  likeliest  place  will  be  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Gapo." 

"The  young  patron  speaks  truth,"  interposed  Munday,  his  eyes  all  the 
while  reading  the  signs  of  the  heavens.  "  The  Mundurucu  knows  by  yonder 
yellow  sky." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Indian  pointed  to  a  patch  of  brimstone-colored  clouds, 
conspicuous  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  There  was  no  reason  why  Ralph 
Trevannion  should  not  give  credit  to  the  two  weather-prophets,  who  could 
have  no  personal  motive  in  thus  warning  him.  He  yielded,  therefore,  to  their 
solicitation ;  and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  galatea  was  secured  among  the 
tree-tops,  as  fast  as  cords  could  make  her. 

Mayne  Reid. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

I HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 
And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth, 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearth-stones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

"  For  hate  is  strong 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  !  " 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep: 
"  God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  he  sleep  ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! " 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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ANDY'S  ADVENTURES; 

OR,  THE  WORLD  BEWITCHED. 

IN  an  instant  Andy  stopped  turning,  and  saw  sitting  on  the  grass  right  be- 
fore him  the  most  beautiful  white  rabbit,  with  the  softest  fur  and  the 
longest  ears  that  ever  were. 

"  O  Bunny  !  "  cried  Andy,  delighted  ;  and  he  stepped  forward  to  smooth 
the  lovely  creature  with  his  hand. 

He  had  scarcely  touched  it,  when  it  gave  a  little  hop,  and  sat  down  again, 
just  out  of  his  reach. 

"  Bunny,  Bunny  !  poor  Bun  !  "  cried  Andy,  coaxingly,  creeping  after  it, 
as  eager  to  catch  it  as  ever  a  cat  was  to  put  her  paw  on  a  mouse.  "  I  Won't 
hurt  you  !    Poor,  poor  Bunny  !  " 

But  the  rabbit  watched  him  with  its  mild,  timid  eyes,  and  gave  two  leaps, 
as  light  as  a  feather,  and  as  noiseless,  and  sat  down  again  by  the  garden 
fence.  Andy  crept  up,  still  coaxing,  and  promising  not  to  hurt  it ;  and  when 
he  had  got  quite  near,  he  spread  out  both  hands,  gave  a  spring  like  a  cat, 
and  caught  a  whole  handful  of  grass  right  where  the  pretty  creature  had  sat 
that  very  instant ;  but  it  was  gone,  and,  looking  over  the  fence,  he  saw  it 
hopping  away  across  the  garden,  from  cabbage  to  cabbage,  from  hill  to  hill 
of  the  potatoes,  in  the  airiest  and  most  graceful  manner,  but  not  half  as  fast 
as  a  boy  could  run.  So  Andy  resolved  to  chase  it ;  and  getting  over  the 
fence,  he  hurried  across  the  garden,  and  came  up  to  it  just  as  it  was  perched 
for  a  moment  like  a  bird  on  the  top  of  a  slender  weed,  which  did  not  bend  in 
the  least  beneath  its  weight.  Andy  grasped  eagerly  with  both  hands,  and 
caught  the  weed  between  them  ;  but  away  went  the  rabbit  over  the  next 
fence,  and  across  a  large  sunny  pasture,  making  wonderful  leaps,  so  long 
and  light  and  high  that  sometimes  it  seemed  to  sail  in  the  air  on  wings. 

Andy  ran  after  it,  wild  with  excitement.  Now  it  slipped  through  his  fin- 
gers just  as  he  pounced  upon  it,  and  tumbled  headlong  into  a  bunch  of  this- 
tles. Now  it  floated  in  the  air  quite  above  his  head,  while  he  reached  up 
and  jumped,  and  ran  on  tiptoe  after  it,  until  he  hit  his  foot  against  a  stone, 
which  he  was  looking  too  high  to  see,  and  nearly  broke  his  shin  in  falling. 
Then  it  skipped  along  close  upon  the  ground,  stopping  when  he  stopped, 
and  seeming  to  invite  him  to  come  and  catch  it,  but  darting  away  again  the 
moment  he  thought  he  had  it  fairly  in  his  hands. 

At  last  it  squatted  down  against  a  stump,  in  a  large,  hilly  field  full  of 
stumps  and  stones  and  ploughed  ground,  where  Andy  had  never  been  before. 

Almost  crying,  he  was  so  vexed  and  tired  and  far  from  home,  he  came  up 
to  the  stump.  Bunny  did  not  stir,  but  only  winked  a  little,  and  pricked  up 
its  pretty  ears. 

"  Now  I  '11  have  you  !  "  And  Andy  sprang  upon  it,  catching  it  with  both 
hands.    "  I 've  got  you  !  I 've  got  you  !  I 've  got  you  !  "  he  cried,  in  high  glee. 
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"  Now,  my  pretty,  naughty  —  ho  !  "  said  Andy,  with  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment. 

For  lo  !  on  opening  his  hands,  he  found  that  the  thing  he  had  given  such 
a  chase,  and  caught  at  last,  was  nothing  but  a  little  ball  of  thistle-down,  which 
had  been  blown  before  him  by  the  wind  ! 

There  he  held  it,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  wondered  ; 
then  he  began  to  remember  what  Mother  Quirk  had  said  to  him  ;  and  he 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  just  then  to  have  been  back  again  at  the  well, 
as  he  was  before  the  angry  old  woman  boxed  his  ear.  He  was  afraid  she  had 
bewitched  him. 

He  looked  at  the  thistle-down  again  and  again,  and  turned  it  over,  and 
picked  it  to  pieces  a  little,  then  brushed  it  off  from  his  hand,  when,  O  won- 
derful !  it  immediately  changed  to  a  dove,  and  flew  into  the  sky !  But  he 
found  that  he  had  pulled  out  some  of  its  feathers,  and  still  held  one  beautiful 
long  white  quill  in  his  fingers. 

Now  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  kept  it.  And  he  would  have  got  up  and 
run  after  it  again  ;  but  just  then,  happening  to  look  where  he  had  thrown  the 
feathers  down  by  the  stump,  he  saw  one  of  the  strangest  sights  in  the  world. 

A  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  not  so  large  as  the  end  of  his  thumb,  opened  a  little 
bit  of  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  stump,  walked  out,  and  looked  around  as  if  he 
had  heard  a  noise  about  his  house,  and  wished  to  see  what  had  happened. 

"  Tom  Thumb  !  "  exclaimed  Andy,  in  the  greatest  surprise  and  delight. 

He  had  lately  read  the  history  of  that  famous  little  dwarf ;  and  he  had 
often  thought  he  would  give  all  his  playthings  just  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

"  Tom  Thumb  !  Tom  Thumb  !  how  do  you  do  ? "  he  said. 

But  as  Tom  walked  about,  and  paid  no  attention  to  him,  he  thought  per- 
haps he  had  not  addressed  him  respectfully  enough.  So  he  said,  —  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Thumb  !   I  hope  you  are  pretty  well,  Mr.  Thumb." 

At  that  the  little  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  the  politest  little 
bow  imaginable. 

"  My  name  is  Andy.    I  have  read  about  you.    Come,  let 's  be  friends." 
Mr.  Thumb  made  some  reply,  but  in  such  a  very  small  voice  that  Andy 
could  not  understand  a  word. 

"  Speak  again,  Mr.  Thumb,  if  you  please." 

And  Andy  put  his  head  down  to  hear.  But  Tom  appeared  to  be  afraid  ; 
and,  opening  the  little  door  again,  he  stepped  back  into  the  stump. 

"Hello!  come  out  again!"  cried  Andy.  "Won't  you?  Then  I'll  find 
you  !  " 

And  with  the  dove's  quill  he  forced  the  door  of  Tom  Thumb's  house,  and 
penetrated  the  entry.  At  that  he  heard  a  confused  murmuring  and  mutter- 
ing and  shouting  ;  and,  pulling  away  the  feather,  he  saw  rush  out  after  it  a 
dozen  little  fellows,  all  as  angry  as  they  could  be. 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Andy,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from 
his  astonishment.    "  I  did  n't  mean  any  harm.    Did  I  hurt  anybody  ?  " 

They  did  not  answer,  but  kept  running  to  and  fro,  and  talking  among 
themselves,  and  darting  in  and  out  of  the  door,  as  if  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  done. 
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Andy  watched  them  with  the  greatest  interest.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
the  gayest  style,  and  very  much  alike.  They  had  on  black  velvet  caps,  striped 
with  gold,  and  with  long  plumes  that  waved  over  their  heads.  They  wore 
the  handsomest  little  tunics,  of  stuff  as  much  finer  than  silk  as  silk  is  finer 
than  the  bark  of  a  tree.  They  had  on  beautiful  bright  yellow  scarfs,  and 
their  tunics  were  bordered  with  fringes  of  the  richest  orange-color,  and  their 
trousers  were  all  of  dark  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold.  They  dangled  the  neatest 
little  swords  at  their  sides,  in  golden  scabbards  ;  and  three  or  four  of  them 
clapped  their  hands  furiously  on  the  hilts  ;  and  one,  seeing  the  feather  which 
Andy  pushed  at  them,  drew  out  the  finest  little  black  steel  blade,  not  near 
so  large  as  a  needle,  threw  himself  into  a  noble  fencing  attitude,  and  made 
an  impetuous  lunge,  thrusting  and  brandishing  his  weapon  in  the  bravest 
manner. 

Andy  laughed  gleefully,  but  stopped  laughing,  to  wonder,  when  he  saw 
another  of  the  little  warriors  shake  out  the  folds  of  a  marvellous  little  cloak 
that  covered  his  back,  and,  spreading  it  on  the  air,  sail  aloft  with  all  his 
flashing  colors,  sword  and  plumes.  He  came  straight  to  Andy's  ear,  and 
said  something  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  even  made  a  cut  or  two  at  the 
boy's  hair  ;  then  darted  away  out  of  sight. 

By  this  time  the  little  doorway  in  the  stump  was  crowded  with  these 
strange  little  people.  Some  hurried  to  and  fro,  muttering  and  shaking  their 
cloaks,  some  sailed  aloft,  and  others  passed  in  and  out  of  the  door,  —  all 
very  much  excited.  Andy  also  noted  several  new-comers,  who  seemed  quite 
surprised,  on  arriving,  to  find  the  little  community  in  such  confusion.  The 
most  of  them  brought  some  kind  of  plunder,  —  tiny  bags  of  gold,  armfuls 
of  a  minute  kind  of  yellow-ripe  grain,  silks  and  satins  of  the  fine  quality 
mentioned,  —  which  they  hastened  to  hide  away  in  their  dwelling. 

But  what  astonished  Andy  most  of  anything  was  the  appearance  of  a 
wonderful  little  lady,  who  walked  out  among  the  warriors  like  a  queen.  She 
was  extremely  small-waisted,  although  otherwise  very  portly.  She  wore 
hoops  of  the  most  extraordinary  extension,  which  made  her  appear  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  largest  of  her  subjects.  She  walked  with  a 
haughty  air,  fanning  herself  with  a  little  gossamer  fan,  while  her  servants 
went  backwards  before  her,  spreading  down  the  cunningest  little  carpets  for 
her  to  tread  upon.  She  was  magnificently  attired  ;  her  dress,  of  the  costliest 
materials,  the  most  gorgeous  pattern,  and  the  widest  dimensions,  was  cov- 
ered all  over  with  the  most  splendid  little  fringes  and  flounces  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Her  countenance,  although  very  beautiful,  was  angry, 
and  full  of  scorn,  and  she  appeared  scolding  violently,  as  she  strode  to  and 
fro  on  the  royal  carpets. 

Andy  was  almost  beside  himself  with  delight  and  amazement,  as  he 
watched  these  proceedings.  At  length  he  said,  —  "  These  are  not  Tom 
Thumb's  people,  but  a  nation  of  fairies  !    O  what  a  lucky  boy  lam!" 

For  it  is  not  every  boy,  you  know,  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
these  rare  little  people.  They  are  in  fact  so  seldom  seen,  that  it  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  no  such  beings  exist  except  in  story-books.    Andy  had 
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read  about  them  with  a  great  deal  of  interest ;  and  although  he  had  never 
been  quite  convinced  that  what  was  said  of  them  was  really  true,  he  could 
now  no  longer  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  had  not  only  discovered  the 
home  of  the  fairies,  but  he  had  seen  the  fairy  queen. 

And  as  Andy  was  a  selfish  boy,  who  wished  to  possess  every  strange  or 
pretty  thing  he  saw,  he  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  seize  and  carry  away  the 
beautiful  and  scornful  little  being,  who  walked  up  and  down  on  the  carpets, 
scolding,  and  fanning  herself  with  the  gossamer  fan. 

"  I  will  put  her  under  a  tumbler,"  he  said,  "  and  keep  her  there  until  I  can 
have  a  glass  cage  made  for  her.  And  I  will  make  all  the  little  fairy  people 
come  and  be  my  servants,  as  they  will  have  to  if  I  carry  off  their  queen. 
And  I  will  show  her  to  everybody  who  comes.  And  everybody  will  wonder 
so  !    O  what  a  lucky  boy  I  am  !  " 

So  saying,  he  formed  his  plan  for  capturing  Her  Majesty.  Being  anxious 
to  take  her  alive,  and  carry  her  off  without  doing  her  any  personal  harm,  he 
resolved  to  put  her  into  his  hat  and  tie  his  handkerchief  over  it.  Having 
got  everything  in  readiness,  he  stooped  down  very  carefully,  and  extended 
his  hand.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  frightened ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
fairy  queen  was  fast  between  his  thumb  and  finger. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  cried  Andy  ;  "  the  first  time  trying  !  Hurrah  !  "  And  he  lifted 
her  up  to  put  her  into  his  hat. 

But  instantly  the  tiny  creature  began  to  struggle  with  all  her  might,  and 
rustle  her  silks,  and  —  queen  as  she  was  —  scratch  and  bite  in  the  sharpest 
manner.  And  at  the  same  time  the  bravest  little  warriors  flew  to  the  rescue  ; 
shrewdly  darting  at  Andy's  face,  as  if  they  knew  where  to  strike  ;  and  sud- 
denly, while  he  was  laughing  at  their  rage,  he  got  a  thrust  in  his  forehead, 
and  another  in  his  neck,  and  a  third  under  his  sleeve,  where  a  courageous 
little  soldier  had  rushed  in  and  resolutely  driven  in  his  rapier  up  to  the  hilt ! 
Andy,  who  had  no  idea  such  little  weapons  could  hurt  so,  was  terrified,  and 
began  to  scream  with  pain.  And  now,  strange  to  see  !  the  fairies  were  no 
longer  fairies,  but  a  nest  of  bumblebees  ;  it  was  the  queen-bee  he  held  in  his 
fingers  ;  and  two  of  them  had  left  their  stings  sticking  in  his  wounds  ! 

Andy  dropped  the  queen-bee,  left  his  hat  and  handkerchief  by  the  stump, 
and  began  to  run,  screaming  and  brushing  away  the  bees,  that  still  followed 
him,  buzzing  in  his  hair,  and  stinging  him  where  they  could.  He  did  not 
stop  until  he  had  run  half  across  the  fallow,  and  the  last  of  the  angry  swarm 
that  pursued  him  had  ceased  buzzing  about  his  ears. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! "  he  sobbed,  with  grief,  and  disappointment,  and  the  pain 
of  the  stings.  "  I  did  n't  know  they  were  bumblebees  !  And  I  Ve»lost  my 
hat  !  And  I  don't  know  where  I  am  !  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! "  And  he  sat  down  on 
a  stone  and  cried. 

"  Whoa  !  hush,  haw  !  "  said  a  loud  voice. 

And  looking  up  through  his  tears,  he  saw  an  old  farmer  coming,  with  a 
long  whip  in  his  hand,  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Andy  stopped  weeping  to 
ask  where  he  was,  and  the  way  home. 

"  About  a  peck  and  a  half  a  day,"  replied  the  farmer. 
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Andy  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  answer.    So  he  said  again,  

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  my  father  and  mother  live  ?  " 

"  One  in  one  stall,  and  the  other  in  the  other.  Hush,  haw ! "  cried  the 
farmer. 

"  I 've  got  lost,  and  I  wish  you 'd  help  me,"  said  Andy. 
"  Star  and  Stripe,"  replied  the  farmer. 
"  How  far  is  it  to  my  father's  ?  "  the  poor  boy  then  asked. 
"  Well,  about  ninety  dollars,  with  the  yoke,"  said  the  farmer.    "  Whoa, 
back ! " 

At  this  A^idy  felt  so  vexed,  and  weary,  and  bewildered,  that  he  could  not 
help  sobbing  aloud. 

"  What !  "  said  the  farmer,  angrily  ;  "  making  fun  of  me  ?  "  And  he  drew 
up  his  whip  to  strike. 

"  O,  I  was  n't  making  fun  !  "  said  Andy,  frightened. 

"  You  stopped  me,  and  asked  how  much  corn  I  feed  my  oxen  ;  and  I  told 
you.  Then  where  I  feed  them  ;  and  I  told  you  that.  Then  their  names  ; 
and  I  said,  Star  and  Stripe.  Then  what  I  would  sell  them  for  ;  and  I  gave 
a  civil  answer.  And  now  you  're  laughing  at  me  !  "  said  the  farmer,  raising 
his  whip  again. 

Then  Andy  perceived  that,  whenever  he  said  anything,  he  seemed  to  say 
something  else,  and  that  his  weeping  appeared  to  be  laughter,  and  that,  if  he 
stayed  there  a  moment  longer,  he  would  surely  get  a  whipping.  So  he 
started  to  run,  with  the  owner  of  the  oxen  shouting  at  his  heels. 

"  There  !  take  that  for  being  saucy  to  an  old  man  !  "  cried  the  farmer,  fetch- 
ing him  a  couple  of  sharp  cuts  across  the  back.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
oxen,  and  drove  them  away  ;  while  Andy  got  off  from  the  fallow  as  soon 
as  he  could,  weeping  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Seeing  not  far  off  a  beautiful  field  of  clover,  the  boy  thought  he  would  go 
and  lie  down  in  it,  and  rest. 

He  had  never  seen  such  clover  in  his  life.  It  was  all  in  bloom  with  blue 
and  red  and  white  flowers,  which  seemed  to  glow  and  sparkle  like  stars 
among  the  green  leaves.  How  it  waved  and  rippled  and  flashed  in  the  sun- 
shine, when  the  wind  blew  !  Andy  almost  forgot  his  grief;  and  surely  he 
had  quite  forgotten  that  nothing  was  now  any  longer  what  it  appeared,  when 
he  waded  knee-deep  through  the  delicious  clover,  and  laid  himself  down  in 
it.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  saw  that  what  he  had  mistaken  for  a 
field  was  a  large  pond,  and  he  had  plunged  into  it  all  over  like  a  duck. 

Strangling  and  gasping  for  breath,  and  drenched  from  head  to  foot,  Andy 
scrambled  out  of  the  water  as  fast  as  he  could.  His  hair  was  wet ;  and  little 
streams  ran  into  his  eyes  and  down  his  cheeks.  His  ears  rang  with  the 
water  that  had  got  into  them.  He  was  so  frightened  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  had  happened.  And  in  this  condition  he  sat  down  on  the  shore  to  let 
his  clothes  drip,  and  to  empty  the  water  out  of  his  shoes. 

y.  T.  Trowbridge. 

(To  be  continued?) 
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WE  have  just  built  our  house  in  rather  an  out-of-the-way  place,  —  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  little  patch  of  woods  which 
is  a  veritable  remain  of  quite  an  ancient  forest  The  checkerberry  and  par- 
tridge-plum, with  their  glossy  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  still  carpet 
the  ground  under  its  deep  shadows  ;  and  prince's-pine  and  other  kindred 
evergreens  declare  its  native  wildness,  —  for  these  are  children  of  the  wild 
woods,  that  never  come  after  plough  and  harrow  has  once  broken  a  soil. 

When  we  tried  to  look  out  the  spot  for  our  house,  we  had  to  get  a  sur- 
veyor to  go  before  us  and  cut  a  path  through  the  dense  underbrush  that  was 
laced  together  in  a  general  network  of  boughs  and  leaves,  and  grew  so  high 
as  to  overtop  our  heads.  Where  the  house  stands,  four  or  five  great  old 
oaks  and  chestnuts  had  to  be  cut  away  to  let  it  in  ;  and  now  it  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  edges  of  which  are  still  overhung  with  old  forest-trees, 
chestnuts  and  oaks,  which  look  at  themselves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

A  little  knoll  near  the  house  was  chosen  for  a  garden-spot ;  a  dense,  dark 
mass  of  trees  above,  of  bushes  in  mid-air,  and  of  all  sorts  of  ferns  and  wild- 
flowers  and  creeping  vines  on  the  ground.  All  these  had  to  be  cleared  out, 
and  a  dozen  great  trees  cut  down  and  dragged  off  to  a  neighboring  saw-mill, 
there  to  be  transformed  into  boards  to  finish  off  our  house.  Then,  fetching 
a  great  machine,  such  as  might  be  used  to  pull  a  giant's  teeth,  with  ropes, 
pulleys,  oxen  and  men,  and  might  and  main,  we  pulled  out  the  stumps, 
with  their  great  prongs  and  their  network  of  roots  and  fibres  ;  and  then, 
alas  !  we  had  to  begin  with  all  the  pretty  wild,  lovely  bushes,  and  the  check- 
erberries  and  ferns  and  wild  blackberries  and  huckleberry-bushes,  and  dig 
them  up  remorselessly,  that  we  might  plant  our  corn  and  squashes.  And 
so  we  got  a  house  and  a  garden  right  out  of  the  heart  of  our  piece  of  wild 

wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  H  . 

Well,  then,  people  said  it  was  a  lonely  place,  and  far  from  neighbors,  —  by 
which  they  meant  that  it  was  a  good  way  for  them  to  come  to  see  us.  But 
we  soon  found  that  whoever  goes  into  the  woods  to  live  finds  neighbors  of 
a  new  kind,  and  some  to  whom  it  is  rather  hard  to  become  accustomed. 

For  instance,  on  a  fine  day  early  in  April,  as  we  were  crossing  over  to 
superintend  the  building  of  our  house,  we  were  startled  by  a  striped  snake, 
with  his  little  bright  eyes,  raising  himself  to  look  at  us,  and  putting  out  his 
red,  forked  tongue.  Now  there  is  no  more  harm  in  these  little  garden-snakes 
than  there  is  in  a  robin  or  a  squirrel  ;  they  are  poor  little,  peaceable,  timid 
creatures,  which  could  not  do  any  harm  if  they  would  ;  but  the  prejudices 
of  society  are  so  strong  against  them,  that  one  does  not  like  to  cultivate  too 
much  intimacy  with  them.  So  we  tried  to  turn  out  of  our  path  into  a  tangle 
of  bushes  ;  and  there,  instead  of  one,  we  found  four  snakes.  We  turned  on 
the  other  side,  and  there  were  two  more.  In  short,  everywhere  we  looked, 
the  dry  leaves  were  rustling  and  coiling  with  them  ;  and  we  were  in  despair. 
vol.  1.  —  no.  11.  9 
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In  vain  we  said  that  they  were  harmless  as  kittens,  and  tried  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  their  little  bright  eyes  were  pretty,  and  that  their  serpentine 
movements  were  in  the  exact  line  of  beauty ;  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not 
help  remembering  their  family  name  and  connections  ;  we  thought  of  those 
disagreeable  gentlemen,  the  anacondas,  the  rattlesnakes,  and  the  copper- 
heads, and  all  of  that  bad  line,  immediate  family  friends  of  the  old  serpent 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  in  this  world.  So 
we  were  quite  apprehensive  when  we  saw  how  our  new  neighborhood  was 
infested  by  them,  until  a  neighbor  calmed  our  fears  by  telling  us  that  snakes 
always  crawled  out  of  their  holes  to  sun  themselves  in  the  spring,  and  that 
in  a  day  or  two  they  would  all  be  gone. 

So  it  proved.  It  was  evident  they  were  all  out  merely  to  do  their  spring 
shopping,  or  something  that  serves  with  them  the  same  purpose  that  spring 
shopping  does  with  us  ;  and  where  they  went  afterwards  we  do  not  know. 
People  speak  of  snakes'  holes,  and  we  have  seen  them  disappearing  into 
such  subterranean  chambers  ;  but  we  never  opened  one  to  see  what  sort  of 
underground  housekeeping  went  on  there.  After  the  first  few  days  of  spring, 
a  snake  was  a  rare  visitor,  though  now  and  then  one  appeared. 

One  was  discovered  taking  his  noontide  repast  one  day  in  a  manner  which 
excited  much  prejudice.  He  was,  in  fact,  regaling  himself  by  sucking  down 
into  his  maw  a  small  frog,  which  he  had  begun  to  swallow  at  the  toes,  and 
had  drawn  about  half  down.  The  frog,  it  must  be  confessed,  seemed  to 
view  this  arrangement  with  great  indifference,  making  no  struggle,  and  sit- 
ting solemnly,  with  his  great,  unwinking  eyes,  to  be  sucked  in  at  the  leisure 
of  his  captor.  There  was  immense  sympathy,  however,  excited  for  him  in 
the  family  circle  ;  and  it  was  voted  that  a  snake  which  indulged  in  such  very 
disagreeable  modes  of  eating  his  dinner  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our 
vicinity.    So  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  was  his  last  meal. 

Another  of  our  wild  woodland  neighbors  made  us  some  trouble.  It  was 
no  other  than  a  veritable  woodchuck,  whose  hole  we  had  often  wondered  at 
when  we  were  scrambling  through  the  underbrush  after  spring  flowers.  The 
hole  was  about  the  size  of  a  peck-measure,  and  had  two  openings  about  six 
feet  apart.  The  occupant  was  a  gentleman  we  never  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  ;  but  we  soon  learned  his  existence  from  his  ravages  in  our  garden. 
He  had  a  taste,  it  appears,  for  the  very  kind  of  things  we  wanted  to  eat 
ourselves,  and  helped  himself  without  asking.  We  had  a  row  of  fine,  crisp 
heads  of  lettuce,  which  were  the  pride  of  our  gardening,  and  out  of  which  he 
would  from  day  to  day  select  for  his  table  just  the  plants  we  had  marked 
for  ours.  He  also  nibbled  our  young  beans  ;  and  so  at  last  we  were  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  let  John  Gardiner  set  a  trap  for  him.  Poor  old  simple- 
minded  hermit,  he  was  too  artless  for  this  world  !  He  was  caught  at  the 
very  first  snap,  and  found  dead  in  the  trap,  —  the  agitation  and  distress  hav- 
ing broken  his  poor  woodland  heart,  and  killed  him.  We  were  grieved  to 
the  very  soul  when  the  poor  fat  old  fellow  was  dragged  out,  with  his  useless 
paws  standing  up  stiff  and  imploring.  He  was  industrious  in  his  way,  and 
would  have  made  a  capital  soldier  under  McClellan.    A  regiment  like  him 
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would  have  made  nothing  of  trench-digging,  could  they  have  been  properly 
drilled.  As  it  was,  he  was  given  to  Denis,  our  pig,  which,  without  a  single 
scruple  of  delicacy,  ate  him  up  as  thoroughly  as  he  ate  up  the  lettuce. 

This  business  of  eating,  it  appears,  must  go  on  all  through  creation.  We 
eat  ducks,  turkeys,  and  chickens,  though  we  don't  swallow  them  whole, 
feathers  and  all.  Our  four-footed  friends,  less  civilized,  take  things  with 
more  directness  and  simplicity,  and  chew  each  other  up  without  ceremony, 
or  swallow  each  other  alive.  Of  these  unceremonious  habits  we  had  other 
instances. 

Our  house  had  a  central  court  on  the  southern  side,  into  which  looked  the 
library,  dining-room,  and  front  hall,  as  well  as  several  of  the  upper  chambers. 
It  was  designed  to  be  closed  in  with  glass,  to  serve  as  a  conservatory  in 
winter  ;  and  meanwhile  we  had  filled  it  with  splendid  plumy  ferns,  taken  up 
out  of  the  neighboring  wood.  In  the  centre  was  a  fountain  surrounded  by 
stones,  shells,  mosses,  and  various  water-plants.  We  had  bought  three 
little  goldfish  to  swim  in  our  basin  ;  and  the  spray  of  it,  as  it  rose  in  the 
air  and  rippled  back  into  the  water,  was  the  pleasantest  possible  sound  of  a 
hot  day.  We  used  to  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  hall,  and  look  into  the  court,  and 
fancy  we  saw  some  scene  of  fairy-land,  and  water-sprites  coming  up  from 
the  fountain.  Suddenly  a  new-comer  presented  himself,  —  no  other  than  an 
immense  bullfrog,  that  had  hopped  up  from  the  neighboring  river,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  making  a  permanent  settlement  in  and  about  our  fountain. 
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He  was  to  be  seen,  often  for  hours,  sitting  reflectively  on  the  edge  of  it, 
beneath  the  broad  shadow  of  the  calla-leaves.  When  sometimes  missed 
thence,  he  would  be  found  under  the  ample  shield  of  a  great  bignonia,  whose 
striped  leaves  grew  hard  by. 

The  family  were  prejudiced  against  him.  What  did  he  want  there  ?  It 
was  surely  some  sinister  motive  impelled  him.  He  was  probably  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  gobble  up  the  goldfish.  We  took  his  part,  however, 
and  strenuously  defended  his  moral  character,  and  patronized  him  in  all 
ways.  We  gave  him  the  name  of  Unke,  and  maintained  that  he  was  a 
well-conducted,  philosophical  old  water-sprite,  who  showed  his  good  taste 
in  wanting  to  take  up  his  abode  in  our  conservatory.  We  even  defended 
his  personal  appearance,  praised  the  invisible-green  coat  which  he  wore  on 
his  back,  and  his  gray  vest,  and  solemn  gold  spectacles  ;  and  though  he 
always  felt  remarkably  slimy  when  we  touched  him,  yet,  as  he  would  sit 
still,  and  allow  us  to  stroke  his  head  and  pat  his  back,  we  concluded  his 
social  feelings  might  be  warm,  notwithstanding  a  cold  exterior.  Who  knew, 
after  all,  but  he  might  be  a  beautiful  young  prince,  enchanted  there  till  the 
princess  should  come  to  drop  the  golden  ball  into  the  fountain,  and  so  give 
him  a  chance  to  marry  her,  and  turn  into  a  man  again  ?  Such  things,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Germany.  Why 
not  here  ? 

By  and  by  there  came  to  our  fountain  another  visitor,  —  a  frisky,  green 
young  frog  of  the  identical  kind  spoken  of  by  the  poet : 

"There  was  a  frog  lived  in  a  well, 
Rig  dum  pully  metakimo." 

This  thoughtless,  dapper  individual,  with  his  bright  green  coat,  his  faultless 
white  vest,  and  sea-green  tights,  became  rather  the  popular  favorite.  He 
seemed  just  rakish  and  gallant  enough  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  song  : 

"The  frog  he  would  a  courting  ride, 
With  sword  and  pistol  by  his  side." 

This  lively  young  fellow,  whom  we  shall  call  Cri-Cri,  like  other  frisky  and 
gay  young  people,  carried  the  day  quite  over  the  head  of  the  solemn  old 
philosopher  under  the  calla-leaves.  At  night,  when  all  was  still,  he  would 
trill  a  joyous  litti  \  note  in  his  throat,  while  old  Unke  would  answer  only  with 
a  cracked  guttural  more  singular  than  agreeable  ;  and  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance the  two  were  c.s  good  friends  as  their  different  natures  would  allow. 

One  day,  however,  the  conservatory  became  a  scene  of  a  tragedy  of  the 
deepest  dye.  We  were  summoned  below  by  shrieks  and  howls  of  horror. 
"  Do  pray  come  down  and  see  what  this  vile,  nasty,  horrid  old  frog  has  been 
doing  !  "  Down  we  came  ;  and  there  sat  our  virtuous  old  philosopher,  with 
his  poor  little  brother's  hind  legs  still  sticking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  were  smoking  them  for  a  cigar,  all  helplessly  palpitating  as  they  were. 
In  fact,  our  solemn  old  friend  had  done  what  many  a  solemn  hypocrite  before 
has  done,  —  swallowed  his  poor  brother,  neck  and  crop,  —  and  sat  there  with 
the  most  brazen  indifference,  looking  as  if  he  had  done  the  most  proper  and 
virtuous  thing  in  the  world. 
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Immediately  he  was  marched  out  of  the  conservatory  at  the  point  of  the 
walking-stick,  and  made  to  hop  down  into  the  river,  into  whose  waters  he 
splashed  ;  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  popular 
indignation  was  so  precipitate  in  its  results  ;  otherwise  the  special  artist  who 
sketched  Hum,  the  son  of  Buz,  intended  to  have  made  a  sketch  of  the  old 
villain,  as  he  sat  with  his  luckless  victim's  hind  legs  projecting  from  his 
solemn  mouth.  With  all  his  moral  faults,  he  was  a  good  sitter,  and  would 
probably  have  sat  immovable  any  length  of  time  that  could  be  desired. 

Of  other  woodland  neighbors  there  were  some  which  we  saw  occasionally. 
The  shores  of  the  river  were  lined  here  and  there  with  the  holes  of  the 
muskrats  ;  and,  in  rowing  by  their  settlements,  we  were  sometimes  strongly 
reminded  of  them  by  the  overpowering  odor  of  the  perfume  from  which  they 
get  their  name.  There  were  also  owls,  whose  nes^s  were  high  up  in  some 
of  the  old  chestnut-trees.  Often  in  the  lonely  hours  of  the  night  we  could 
hear  them  gibbering  with  a  sort  of  wild,  hollow  laugh  among  the  distant  trees. 
But  one  tenant  of  the  woods  made  us  some  trouble  in  the  autumn.  It  was  a 
little  flying-squirrel,  who  took  to  making  excursions  into  our  house  in  the 
night  season,  coming  down  chimney  into  the  chambers,  rustling  about  among 
the  clothes,  cracking  nuts  or  nibbling  at  any  morsels  of  anything  that  suited 
his  fancy.  For  a  long  time  the  inmates  of  the  rooms  were  wakened  in  the 
night  by  mysterious  noises,  thumps,  and  rappings,  and  so  lighted  candles, 
and  searched  in  vain  to  find  whence  they  came  ;  for  the  moment  any  move- 
ment was  made,  the  rogue  whipped  up  chimney,  and  left  us  a  prey  to  the 
most  mysterious  alarms.    What  could  it  be  ? 

But  one  night  our  fine  gentleman  bounced  in  at  the  window  of  another 
room,  which  had  no  fireplace ;  and  the  fair  occupant,  rising  in  the  night,  shut 
the  window,  without  suspecting  that  she  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  of  her 
woodland  neighbors.  The  next  morning  she  was  startled  by  what  she 
thought  a  gray  rat  running  past  her  bed.  She  rose  to  pursue  him,  when  he 
ran  up  the  wall,  and  clung  against  the  plastering,  showing  himself  very 
plainly  a  gray  flying-squirrel,  with  large,  soft  eyes,  and  wings  which  consisted 
of  a  membrane  uniting  the  fore  paws  to  the  hind  ones,  like  those  of  a  bat. 
He  was  chased  into  the  conservatory,  and,  a  window  being  opened,  out  he 
flew  upon  the  ground,  and  made  away  for  his  native  woods,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  many  fears  as  to  the  nature  of  our  nocturnal  rappings. 

So  you  see  how  many  neighbors  we  found  by  living  in  the  woods,  and, 
after  all,  no  worse  ones  than  are  found  in  the  great  world. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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WINNING   HIS  WAY. 
CHAPTER  II. 

HARD  TIMES. 

IT  OW  lonesome  the  days  when  dear  friends  leave  us  to  return  no  more, 
J-  J-  whom  we  never  shall  see  again  on  earth,  who  will  send  us  no  mes- 
sage or  letter  of  love  from  the  far  distant  land  whither  they  have  gone  ! 
It  tries  our  hearts  and  brings  tears  to  our  eyes  to  lay  them  in  the  ground. 
But  shall  we  never,  never  see  them  again  ?  Yes,  when  we  have  taken  the 
same  journey,  when  we  have  closed  our  eyes  on  earth  and  opened  them 
in  heaven. 

It  was  a  sad  day  to  Paul  when  he  followed  the  body  of  his  dear  old  grand- 
father to  the  grave  ;  but  when  he  stood  by  his  coffin,  and  looked  for  the  last 
time  upon  his  grandfather's  face,  and  saw  how  peaceful  it  was  and  how  pleas- 
ant the  smile  which  rested  upon  it,  as  if  he  was  beholding  beautiful  scenes,  — 
when  Paul  remembered  how  good  he  was,  he  could  not  feel  it  in  his  soul  to 
say,  "  Come  back,  Grandpa  "  ;  he  would  be  content  as  it  was.  But  the  days 
were  long  and  dreary,  and  so  were  the  nights.  Many  were  the  hours  which 
Paul  passed  lying  awake  in  his  bed,  looking  through  the  crevices  of  the  poor 
old  house,  and  watching  the  stars  and  the  clouds  as  they  went  sailing  by. 
So  he  was  sailing  on,  and  the  question  would  come  up,  Whither  ?  He  lis- 
tened to  the  water  falling  over  the  dam  by  the  mill,  and  to  the  chirping  of  the 
crickets,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  church-bell  tolling  the  hours  ; 
they  were  sweet,  yet  mournful  and  solemn  sounds.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
and  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  thought  that  he  and  his  mother  were  on 
earth,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  were  praising  God  in  the  heavenly 
choirs.  But  he  resolved  to  be  good,  to  take  care  of  his  mother,  and  be  her 
comfort  and  joy. 

Hard  times  came  on.  How  to  live  was  the  great  question  ;  for  now  that 
his  grandfather  was  gone,  they  could  have  the  pension  no  longer.  The 
neighbors  were  very  kind.  Sometimes  Mr.  Middlekauf,  Hans's  father,  who 
had  a  great  farm,  left  a  bag  of  meal  for  them  when  he  came  into  the  village. 
There  was  little  work  for  Paul  to  do  in  the  village  ;  but  he  kept  their  own 
garden  in  good  trim,  —  the  onion-bed  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  potatoes  well 
hilled.  Very  pleasant  it  was  to  work  there,  where  the  honey-bees  hummed 
over  the  beds  of  sage,  and  among  his  mother's  flowers,  and  where  bumble- 
bees dusted  their  yellow  jackets  in  the  hollyhocks.  Swallows  also  built  their 
nests  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  made  the  days  pleasant  with  their 
merry  twittering. 

The  old  pensioner  had  been  a  land  surveyor.  The  compass  which  he  used 
was  a  poor  thing ;  but  he  had  run  many  lines  with  it  through  the  grand  old 
forest.  One  day,  as  Paul  was  weeding  the  onions,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  become  a  surveyor ;  so  he  went  into  the  house,  took  the  compass 
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from  its  case,  and  sat  down  to  study  it.  He  found  his  grandfather's  survey- 
ing-book, and  began  to  study  that  Some  parts  were  hard  and  dry ;  but 
having  resolved  to  master  it,  he  was  not  the  boy  to  give  up  a  good  reso- 
lution. It  was  not  long  before  he  found  out  how  to  run  a  line,  how  to  set 
off  angles,  and  how  to  ascertain  the  distance  across  a  river  or  pond  without 
measuring  it.  He  went  into  the  woods,  and  stripped  great  rolls  of  birch  bark 
from  the  trees,  carried  them  home,  spread  them  out  on  the  table,  and  plotted 
his  lines  with  his  dividers  and  ruler.  He  could  not  afford  paper.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  making  a  sketch  of  the  ground  around  the  house,  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  the  field,  the  road,  and  the  river. 

The  people  of  New  Hope  had  long  been  discussing  the  project  of  building 
a  new  road  to  Fair  View,  which  would  cross  the  pond  above  the  mill.  But 
there  was  no  surveyor  in  the  region  to  tell  them  how  long  the  bridge  must 
be  which  they  would  have  to  build. 

"  We  will  send  up  a  kite,  and  thus  get  a  string  across  the  pond,"  said  one 
of  the  citizens. 

"  I  can  ascertain  the  distance  easier  than  that,"  said  Paul. 

Mr.  Pimpleberry,  the  carpenter,  who  was  to  build  the  bridge,  laughed,  and 
looked  with  contempt  upon  him,  Paul  thought,  because  he  was  barefoot  and 
had  a  patch  on  each  knee. 

"  Have  you  ever  measured  it,  Paul  ?  "  Judge  Adams  asked. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  will  do  so  just  to  let  Mr.  Pimpleberry  see  that  I  can 
do  it." 

He  ran  into  the  house,  brought  out  the  compass,  went  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  pond,  drove  a  small  stake  in  the  ground,  set  his  compass  over  it,  and 
sighted  a  small  oak-tree  upon  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  It  happened  that 
the  tree  was  exactly  south  from  the  stake  ;  then  he  turned  the  sights  of  his 
compass  so  that  they  pointed  exactly  east  and  west.  Then  he  took  Mr. 
Pimpleberry's  ten-foot  pole,  and  measured  out  fifty  feet  toward  the  west,  and 
drove  another  stake.  Then  he  set  his  compass  there,  and  took  another  sight 
at  the  small  oak-tree  across  the  pond.  It  was  not  south  now,  but  several 
degrees  east  of  south.  Then  he  turned  his  compass  so  that  the  sights  would 
point  just  the  same  number  of  degrees  to  the  east  of  north. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pimpleberry,"  said  Paul,  "  I  want  you  to  stand  out  there,  and 
hold  your  ten-foot  pole  just  where  I  tell  you,  putting  yourself  in  range  with 
the  stake  I  drove  first  and  the  tree  across  the  pond." 

Mr.  Pimpleberry  did  as  he  was  desired. 

"  Drive  a  stake  where  your  pole  stands,"  said  Paul. 

Mr.  Pimpleberry  thrust  a  splinter  into  the  ground. 

"  Now  measure  the  distance  from  the  splinter  to  my  first  stake,  and  that 
will  be  the  distance  across  the  pond,"  said  Paul. 
"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Pimpleberry. 

"  Paul  is  right,"  said  Judge  Adams.  "  I  understand  the  principle.  He 
has  done  it  correctly." 

The  Judge  was  proud  of  him.  Mr.  Pimpleberry  and  Mr.  Funk,  and 
several  other  citizens,  were  astonished ;  for  they  had  no  idea  that  Paul 
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could  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Notwithstanding  Paul  had  given  the  true  dis- 
tance, he  received  no  thanks  from  any  one ;  yet  he  did  n't  care  for  that ; 
for  he  had  shown  Mr.  Pimpleberry  that  he  could  do  it,  and  that  was  glory 
enough. 

Paul  loved  fun  as  well  as  ever.  Rare  times  he  had  at  school.  One  windy 
day,  a  little  boy,  when  he  entered  the  school-room,  left  the  door  open.  "  Go 
back  and  shut  the  door,"  shouted  Mr.  Cipher,  who  was  very  irritable  that 
morning.  Another  boy  entered,  and  left  it  open.  Mr.  Cipher  was  angry,  and 
spoke  to  the  whole  school :  "  Any  one  who  comes  in  to-day  and  does  not 
shut  the  door,  will  get  a  flogging.  Now  remember  !  "  Being  very  awkward 
in  his  manners,  inefficient  in  government,  and  shallow-brained  and  vain,  he 
commanded  very  little  respect  from  the  scholars. 

"  Boys,  there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  have  a  jolly  time  with  Cipher,"  said 
Paul  at  recess. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Hans  Middlekauf  asked,  ready  for  fun  of  any  sort.  The 
boys  gathered  round,  for  they  knew  that  Paul  was  a  capital  hand  in  invent- 
ing games. 

"  You  remember  what  Cipher  said  about  leaving  the  door  open." 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  Hans  Middlekauf  asked. 

"  Let  every  one  of  us  show  him  that  we  can  obey  him.  When  he  raps 
for  us  to  go  in,  I  want  you  all  to  form  in  line.  I  '11  lead  off,  go  in  and  shut 
the  door ;  you  follow  next,  Hans,  and  be  sure  and  shut  the  door ;  you  come 
next,  Philip  ;  then  Michael,  and  so  on,  —  every  one  shutting  the  door.  If 
you  don't,  remember  that  Cipher  has  promised  to  flog  you." 

The  boys  saw  through  the  joke,  and  laughed  heartily.  "  Jingo,  that  is  a 
good  one,  Paul.  Cipher  will  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  I  '11  make  the  old 
door  rattle,"  said  Hans. 

Rap  —  rap  —  rap  —  rap  !  went  the  master's  ruler  upon  the  window. 

"  Fall  into  line,  boys,"  said  Paul.  They  obeyed  orders  as  if  he  were  a 
general.  "  Now  remember,  every  one  of  you,  to  shut  the  door  just  as  soon 
as  you  are  in.  Do  it  quick,  and  take  your  seats.  Don't  laugh,  but  be  as 
sober  as  deacons."  There  was  giggling  in  the  ranks.  "  Silence  !  "  said 
Paul.  The  boys  smoothed  their  faces.  Paul  opened  the  door,  stepped  in, 
and  shut  it  in  an  instant,  —  slam  !  Hans  opened  it,  —  slam  !  it  went,  with  a 
jar  which  made  the  windows  rattle.   Philip  followed,  —  slam  !   Michael  next, 

—  bang  !  it  went,  jarring  the  house. 

"  Let  the  door  be  open,"  said  Cipher ;  but  Michael  was  in  his  seat ;  and 

—  bang  !  again,  —  slam  !  —  bang  !  —  slam  !  —  bang  !  it  went. 

"  Let  it  be  open,  I  say ! "  he  roared,  but  the  boys  outside  did  not  hear 
him,  and  it  kept  going,  —  slam  !  —  slam  !  —  slam  !  —  bang  !  —  bang  !  —  bang  ! 

—  till  the  fiftieth  boy  was  in. 

"  You  started  that,  sir,"  Cipher  said,  addressing  P,aul,  for  he  had  discov- 
ered that  Paul  Parker  loved  fun,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  among  the  boys. 

"  I  obeyed  your  orders,  sir,"  Paul  replied,  ready  to  burst  into  a  roar  at  the 
success  of  his  experiment. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  the  boys  to  slam  the  door  as  hard  as  they  could  ? " 
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"  No,  sir.  I  told  them  to  remember  what  you  had  said,  and  that,  if  they 
did  n't  shut  the  door,  they  would  get  a  flogging." 

"  That  is  just  what  he  said,  Master,"  said  Hans  Middlekauf,  brimming 
over  with  fun.  Cipher  could  not  dispute  it.  He  saw  that  they  had  literally 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  that  he  had  been  outwitted.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  and,  being  weak  and  inefficient,  did  nothing. 

Paul  loved  hunting  and  fishing ;  on  Saturday  afternoons  he  made  the 
woods  ring  with  the  crack  of  his  grandfather's  gun,  bringing  squirrels  from 
the  tallest  trees,  and  taking  quails  upon  the  wing.  He  was  quick  to  see,  and 
swift  to  take  aim.  He  was  cool  of  nerve,  and  so  steady  of  aim  that  he  rarely 
missed.  It  was  summer,  and  he  wore  no  shoes.  He  walked  so  lightly  that 
he  scarcely  rustled  a  leaf.  The  partridges  did  not  see  him  till  he  was  close 
upon  them,  and  then,  before  they  could  rise  from  their  cover,  flash  !  — 
bang !  —  and  they  went  into  his  bag. 

One  day  as  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  woods,  with  the  gun  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  the  powder-horn  at  his  side,  he  saw  a  gathering  of  people  in 
the  street.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  out,  —  the  women  without 
bonnets.  He  wondered  what  was  going  on.  Some  women  were  wringing 
their  hands  ;  and  all  were  greatly  excited. 

"  O  dear,  is  n't  it  dreadful  !  "  "  What  will  become  of  us  ?  "  "  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  ! "  —  were  the  expressions  which  he  heard.  Then  they 
wrung  their  hands  again,  and  moaned. 

"  What  is  up  ? "  he  asked  of  Hans  Middlekauf. 

"  Have  n't  you  heard  ?  " 

"  No,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  there  is  a  big  black  bull-dog,  the  biggest  that  ever  was,  that  has 
run  mad.  He  has  bitten  ever  so  many  other  clogs,  and  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle.  He  is  as  big  as  a  bear  and  froths  at  the  mouth.  He  is  the  savagest 
critter  that  ever  was,"  said  Hans  in  a  breath. 

"  Why  don't  somebody  kill  him  ?  " 

"  They  are  afeared  of  him,"  said  Hans. 

"  I  should  think  they  might  kill  him,"  Paul  replied. 

"  I  reckon  you  would  run  as  fast  as  anybody  else,  if  he  should  show  him- 
self round  here,"  said  Hans. 

"  There  he  is  !    Run  !  run  !  run  for  your  lives  !  "  was  the  sudden  cry. 

Paul  looked  up  the  street,  and  saw  a  very  large  bull-dog  coming  upon  the 
trot.  Never  was  there  such  a  scampering.  People  ran  into  the  nearest 
houses,  pell-mell.  One  man  jumped  into  his  wagon,  lashed  his  horse  into  a 
run,  and  went  down  the  street,  losing  his  hat  in  his  flight,  while  Hans  Mid- 
dlehauf  went  up  a  tree. 

"  Run,  Paul !  Run  !  he  '11  bite  you,"  cried  Mr.  Leatherby  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  shoe  shop.  .  People  looked  out  from  the  windows  and  repeated 
the  cry,  a  half-dozen  at  once  ;  but  Paul  took  no  notice  of  them.  Those 
who  were  nearest  him  heard  the  click  of  his  gun-lock.  The  dog  came 
nearer,  growling,  and  snarling,  his  mouth  wide  open,  showing  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  glaring,  and  white  froth  dripping  from  his  lips.   Paul  stood  alone  in  the 
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street.  There  was  a  sudden  silence.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter,  —  a  bare- 
foot boy  in  patched  clothes,  with  an  old  hat  on  his  head,  standing  calmly  be- 
fore the  brute  whose  bite  was  death  in  its  most  terrible  form.  One  thought 
had  taken  possession  of  Paul's  mind,  that  he  ought  to  kill  the  dog. 


looked  the  dog  steadily  in  the  face.  He  held  his  breath.  Not  a  nerve  trem- 
bled. The  dog  stopped,  looked  at  Paul  a  moment,  broke  into  a  louder  growl, 
opened  his  jaws  wider,  his  eyes  glaring  more  wildly,  and  stepped  slowly  for- 
ward. Now  or  never,  Paul  thought,  was  his.time.  The  breech  of  the  gun 
touched  his  shoulder ;  his  eye  ran  along  the  barrel,  —  bang  !  the  dog  rolled 
over  with  a  yelp  and  a  howl,  but  was  up  again,  growling  and  trying  to  get  at 
Paul,  who  in  an  instant  seized  his  gun  by  the  barrel,  and  brought  the  breech 
down  upon  the  dog's  skull,  giving  him  blow  after  blow. 

"  Kill  him  !  kill  him  !  "  shouted  the  people  from  the  windows. 

"  Give  it  to  him  !    Mash  his  head  !  "  cried  Hans  from  the  tree. 

The  dog  soon  became  a  mangled  and  bloody  mass  of  flesh  and  bones. 
The  people  came  out  from  their  houses. 

"  That  was  well  done  for  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Funk. 

"  Or  for  a  man  either,"  said  Mr.  Chrome,  who  came  up  and  patted  Paul 
on  his  back. 
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"  I  should  have  thrown  my  lapstone  at  him,  if  I  could  have  got  my  win- 
dow open,"  said  Mr.  Leatherby.  Mr.  Noggin,  the  cooper,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Leatherby's  shop,  afterwards  said  that  Leatherby  was  frightened 
half  to  death,  and  kept  saying,  "Just  as  like  as  not  he  will  make  a  spring  and 
dart  right  through  the  window." 

"  Nobly,  bravely  done,  Paul,"  said  Judge  Adams.  "  Let  me  shake  hands 
with  you,  my  boy."  He  and  Mrs.  Adams  and  Azalia  had  seen  it  all  from 
their  parlor  window. 

"  O  Paul,  I  was  afraid  he  would  bite  and  kill  you,  or  that  your  gun  would 
miss  fire.  I  trembled  all  over  just  like  a  leaf,"  said  Azalia,  still  pale  and 
trembling.  "  O,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  killed  him  !  "  She  looked  up  into  his 
face  earnestly,  and  there  was  such  a  light  in  her  eyes,  that  Paul  was  glad  he 
had  killed  the  dog,  for  her  sake. 

"  Were  n't  you  afraid,  Paul  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No.  If  I  had  been  afraid,  I  should  have  missed  him,  perhaps  ;  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  kill  him,  and  what  was  the  use  of  being  afraid." 

Many  were  the  praises  bestowed  upon  Paul.  "  How  noble  !  how  heroic  !  " 
the  people  said.  Hans  told  the  story  to  all  the  boys  in  the  village.  "  Paul 
was  just  as  cool  as  —  cool  as  —  a  cucumber,"  he  said,  that  being  the  best 
comparison  he  could  think  of.  The  people  came  and  looked  at  the  dog,  to 
see  how  large  he  was,  and  how  savage,  and  went  away  saying,  "  I  am  glad 
he  is  dead,  but  I  don't  see  how  Paul  had  the  courage  to  face  him." 

Paul  went  home  and  told  his  mother  what  had  happened.  She  turned 
pale  while  listening  to  the  story,  and  held  her  breath,  and  clasped  her 
hands  ;  but  when  he  had  finished,  and  when  she  thought  that,  if  Paul  had 
not  killed  the  dog,  many  might  have  been  bitten,  she  was  glad,  and  said, 
"  You  did  right,  my  son.  It  is  our  duty  to  face  danger  if  we  can  do 
good."  A  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  kissed  him.  "  God  bless  you, 
Paul,"  she  said,  and  smiled  through  her  tears.  He  remembered  it  for  many 
a  day. 

All  the  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  were  killed  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning mad.  A  hard  time  of  it  the  dogs  of  New  Hope  had,  for  some  which 
had  not  been  bitten  did  not  escape  the  dog-killers,  who  went  through  the 
town  knocking  them  over  with  clubs. 

Although  Paul  was  so  cool  and  courageous  in  the  moment  of  danger,  he 
trembled  and  felt  weak  afterwards  when  he  thought  of  the  risk  he  had  run. 
That  night  when  he  said  his  evening  prayer,  he  thanked  God  for  having  pro- 
tected him.  He  dreamed  it  all  over  again  in  the  night.  He  saw  the  dog 
coming  at  him  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  the  froth  dropping  from  his  lips, 
and  his  eyes  glaring  heavily.  He  heard  his  growl,  —  only  it  was  not  a 
growl,  but  a  branch  of  the  old  maple  which  rubbed  against  the  house  when 
the  wind  blew.  That  was  what  set  him  a  dreaming.  In  his  dream  he  had 
no  gun,  so  he  picked  up  the  first  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  let 
drive  at  the  dog.  Smash  !  there  was  a  great  racket,  and  a  jingling  of  glass. 
Paul  was  awake  in  an  instant,  and  found  that  he  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  that  he  had  knocked  over  the 
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spinning-wheel,  and  a  lot  of  old  trumpery,  and  had  thrown  one  of  his  grand- 
father's old  boots  through  the  window. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  up  to,  Paul  ?  "  his  mother  asked,  calling  from 
the  room  below,  in  alarm. 

"  Killing  the  dog  a  second  time,  mother,"  Paul  replied,  laughing  and  jump- 
ing into  bed  again. 


MONG  the  many  queer  characters  I  have  encountered,  in  the  shadow 


T*.  of  the  forest  or  the  sunshine  of  the  prairie,  I  can  remember  none 
queerer  than  Zebulon  Stump,  or  old  Zeb,  as  he  was  familiarly  known. 
"  Kaintuck  by  birth  and  raisin',''  as  he  described  himself,  he  was  a  hunter 
of  the  Daniel  Boone  sort.  The  chase  was  his  sole  calling  ;  and  he  would 
have  indignantly  scouted  the  suggestion  that  he  ever  followed  it  for  mere 
amusement.  Though  not  of  ungenial  disposition,  he  held  all  amateur  hunt- 
ers in  lordly  contempt ;  and  his  conversation  with  such  was  always  of  a 
condescending  character,  although  he  was  not,  after  all,  averse  to  their  com- 
pany. Being  myself  privileged  with  his  acquaintance,  many  of  my  hunting 
excursions  were  made  in  company  with  Old  Zeb.  He  was  in  truth  my  guide 
and  instructor,  as  well  as  companion,  and  initiated  me  into  many  mysteries 
of  American  woodcraft. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable  of  these  mysteries  was  Old  Zeb's  own  exist- 
ence ;  and  I  had  known  him  for  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  unravel 
it.  He  stood  six  feet  high  in  his  boots  of  alligator-skin,  into  the  ample 
tops  of  which  were  crowded  the  legs  of  his  coarse  "copperas"  trousers; 
while  his  other  garments  were  a  deer-skin  shirt,  and  a  blanket  coat  that  had 
once  been  green,  but,  like  the  leaves  of  the  autumnal  forest,  had  become  sere 
and  yellow.  A  slouched  felt  hat  shaded  his  cheeks  from  the  sun  upon  the 
rare  occasions  when  Old  Zeb  strayed  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  "  timber." 
Where  and  how  he  lived  were  the  two  points  that  most  required  expla- 
nation. In  the  tract  of  virgin  forest  where  I  usually  met  him,  there  was 
neither  house  nor  hut.  So  said  the  people  of  Grand  Gulf,  the  small  town 
upon  the  Mississippi  where  I  was  staying.  Yet  Old  Zeb  had  told  me  that 
in  this  forest  was  his  "  hum."  It  was  only  after  our  acquaintance  had 
ripened  into  strong  fellowship,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour 
under  his  humble  roof.  It  consisted  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  gigantic  syca- 
more-tree, still  standing  and  growing  !  Here  Old  Zeb  found  shelter  for 
himself,  his  squaw,  —  as  he  termed  Mrs.  Stump,  —  his  household  gods,  and 
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the  tough  old  nag  that  carried  him  in  his  wanderings.  His  establishment 
was  no  longer  a  puzzle,  —  though  there  was  still  the  mystery  of  how  he  main- 
tained it.  A  skilled  hunter  might  easily  procure  food  for  himself  and  family  ; 
but  even  the  hunter  disdains  a  diet  exclusively  game.  There  were  the  cof- 
fee, the  "  pone  "  of  corn-bread,  the  corn  itself  necessary  for  the  "  critter," 
the  gown  that  wrapped  the  somewhat  angular  outlines  of  Mrs.  Stump,  and 
many  other  things  that  could  not  be  procured  by  a  rifle.  Even  the  rifle  itself 
required  food  not  to  be  found  in  the  forest. 

Presuming  on  our  intimacy,  I  asked,  "  How  do  you  manage  to  live  ? 
You  don't  appear  to  make  anything,  nor  do  I  see  any  signs  of  cultivation. 
How  then  do  you  support  yourselves  ? " 

"  Them  duds  thar,"  answered  my  host,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  his  tree- 
cabin.  I  looked  and  saw  the  skins  of  several  animals,  —  among  which  I 
recognized  those  of  the  "  painter,"  "  possum,"  and  "  'coon,"  along  with  a 
haunch  or  two  of  recently  killed  venison.  "  I  sell  'em,  boy  ;  the  skins  to  the 
storekeepers,  and  the  deer-meat  to  anybody  as  '11  buy  it." 

Old  Zeb's  shooting  appeared  marvellous  to  me.  He  could  "bark  "  a  squir- 
rel in  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  or  kill  it  by  a  bullet  through  its  eye.  He 
used  to  boast,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  he  never  spoilt  a  skin,  though  it  was  only 
that  of  a  "  contemptible  squir'l." 

What  most  interested  me  was  his  tales  of  adventure,  of  which  he  was  often 
the  hero  ;  one  possessed  especial  interest,  partly  from  its  own  essential  odd- 
ness,  and  partly  from  its  hinging  on  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  more  than 
once  witnessed.  I  allude  to  the  "  caving  in,"  or  breaking  down,  of  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  caused  by  the  undermining  of  the  current,  when 
large  strips  of  land,  often  whole  acres,  thickly  studded  with  gigantic  trees, 
slip  into  the  water,  to  be  "swished"  away  with  a  violence  eclipsing  the 
fury  of  fabled  Charybdis.  It  was  at  the  time  of  these  land-slides  that  old 
Zeb  had  met  with  this  adventure,  which,  by  the  way,  came  very  near  killing 
him. 

I  shall  try  to  set  it  forth  in  his  own  piquant  patois,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tran- 
scribe it  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  I  was  indebted  for  the  tale  to  a 
chance  circumstance,  for  old  Zeb  seldom  volunteered  a  story,  unless  some- 
thing suggested  it.  We  had  killed  a  fine  buck,  that  had  run  several  hundred 
times  his  length  with  the  bullet  in  his  body,  and  fallen  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
bank  of  the  great  river.  While  stopping  to  dress  him,  old  Zeb  looked  around 
keenly,  exclaiming,  "If  this  ain't  the  place  whar  I  war  trapped  in  a  tree! 
Thar 's  the  very  saplin'  itself !  " 

I  looked  at  the  "saplin'."  It  was  a  swamp  cypress  of  some  thirty  feet  in 
girth,  by  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  height. 

"  Trapped  in  a  tree  !  "  I  echoed  with  emphatic  interest,  perceiving  that  he 
was  upon  the  edge  of  some  odd  adventure  ;  and,  desirous  of  tempting  him  to 
the  relation,  I  continued  :  "  Trapped  in  a  tree  !  How  could  that  be  with  an 
old  forester  like  you  ?  " 

"  It  dud  be,  howsomedever,"  was  the  quaint  reply  of  my  companion  ;  "an' 
not  so  very  long  agone,  neyther.    Ef  ye  '11  sit  down  a  bit,  I  '11  tell  ye  all,  as  I 
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kin  tell  it ;  for  I  hain't  forgotten  neery  sarcumstance  ;  an'  I  '11  lay  odds, 
young  feller,  thet  ef  ever  you  be  as  badly  skeeart,  you  '11  carry  the  recollection 
o'  that  skeer  ter  yer  coffin. 

"  Ye  see,  kumrade,  I  war  out  arter  deer  jest  as  we  are  the  day  ;  only  it  had 
got  to  be  nigh  sundown,  i'deed,  an'  I  hed  n't  emptied  my  rifle  the  hul  day. 
Fact  is,  I  hed  n't  sot  eye  on  a  thing  wuth  a  charge  o'  powder  an'  lead.  I 
war  afut ;  an'  it  are  a  good  six  mile  from  this  to  my  shanty.  I  did  n't  like 
goin'  home  empty-handed,  specially  as  I  knowed  we  war  empty-housed ;  an' 
the  ole  'ooman  wanted  somethin'  to  git  us  a  pound  or  two  o'  coffee  an'  sugar 
with.  So  I  thort  I  shed  stay  all  night  i'  the  wuds,  trustin'  to  gettin'  a  shot 
at  a  stray  buck  or  a  turkey  in  the  early  mornin'.  I  war  jest  in  this  spot ;  but 
it  looked  quite  different  then.  The  hul  place  about  hyar  war  kivered  wi'  the 
tallest  o'  cane,  an'  so  thick,  a  coon  ked  sca'ce  worm  his  way  through  it ;  but 
sence  then  the  under-scrub 's  all  been  burnt  out.  So  I  tuk  up  my  quarters 
for  the  night  under  that  'ere  big  Cyprus.  The  ground  war  dampish  ;  for 
thar  hed  been  a  spell  o'  rain.  So  I  tuk  out  my  bowie,  an'  cut  me  enough  o' 
the  green  cane  to  make  a  sort  o'  a  shake-down.  It  war  comf  table  enough  ; 
an'  in  the  twinklin'  o'  a  buck's  tail,  I  war  soun'  asleep.  I  slep'  like  a  pos- 
sum, till  daybreak,  an'  then  I  war  awoke  by  the  worst  noises  as  ever  rousted 
a  feller  out  o'  his  slumber.  I  heerd  a  skreekin'  an'  screamin'  an'  screevin', 
as  ef  all  the  saws  in  Massissippi  wor  bein'  sharped  'ithin  twenty  yards  o' 
my  ear.  It  all  kim  from  overhead,  —  from  out  the  top  o'  the  Cyprus  ;  an' 
it  war  the  callin'  o'  the  baldy  eagles  ;  it  wa'  n't  the  fust  time  I  had  lis- 
tened to  them  hyar.  '  That 's  a  neest,'  sez  I  to  myself ;  '  an'  young  'uns,  too. 
That 's  why  the  birds  is  makin'  sech  a  rumpis.'  Not  that  I  cared  much 
about  a  eagle's  nest,  nor  the  birds  neyther.  But  jest  then  I  remembered  my 
ole  'ooman  had  told  me  that  there  war  a  rich  Englishman  at  the  tavern 
in  Grand  Gulf  who  offered  no  eend  o'  money  for  a  brace  o'  young  baldy 
eagles. 

"  So  in  coorse  I  clomb  the  tree.  'T  war  n't  so  easy  as  you  may  s'pose. 
Thar  war  forty  feet  o'  the  stem  'ithout  a  branch,  an'  so  smooth  thet  a  cata- 
mount ked  n't  'a'  scaled  it.  I  thort  at  fust  that  the  Cyprus  wa'  n't  climable  no 
how  ;  but  jest  then  I  seed  a  big  fox  grape-vine,  that,  arter  sprawlin'  up  an- 
other tree  clost  by,  left  it  an'  sloped  off  to  the  one  whar  the  baldies  had  thar 
nest.  This  war  the  very  thing  I  wanted,  —  a  sort  o'  Jaykup's  ladder;  an', 
'ithout  wastin'  a  minit,  I  shinned  up  the  grape-vine.  The  shaky  thing  wob- 
bled about,  till  I  war  well-nigh  pitched  back  to  the  groun' ;  an'  thar  war  a 
time  when  I  thort  seriously  o'  slippin'  down  agin. 

"  But  then  kim  the  thort  o'  the  ole  'ooman,  an'  the  empty  larder,  along  wi' 
the  Englishman  an'  his  full  purse  ;  an'  bein'  freshly  narved  by  these  recollec- 
tions, I  swarmed  up  the  vine  like  a  squir'l.  Once  upon  the  Cyprus,  thar  war  n't 
no  differculty  in  reachin'  the  neest.  Thar  war  plenty  o'  footing  among  the  top 
branches  whar  the  birds  had  made  thar  eyeray.  But  it  war  n't  so  easy  to  get 
into  the  neest.  Thar  ked  n't  'a'  been  less  than  a  wagon-load  o'  sticks  in  it,  to 
say  nothin'  o'  Spanish  moss,  an'  all  sorts  o'  bones  o'  fish  and  four-footed  ani- 
mals.   It  tuk  me  nigh  a  hour  to  make  a  hole,  so  that  I  ked  git  my  head  above 
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the  edge,  an'  see  what  the  neest  contained.  As  I  expected,  thur  war  young 
'uns  in  it,  —  two  o'  them  about  half  feathered. 

"  All  this  time  the  old  birds  were  abroad  lookin'  up  a  breakfast,  I  suppose, 
for  thar  chicks.  1  How  disappointed  they  '11  be  !  '  sez  I  to  myself,  '  when 
they  come  back  an'  find  that  the  young  'uns  have  fled  the  neest,  without 
feathers  ! ' 

"  I  war  too  sure  o'  my  game,  an'  too  curious  about  the  young  baldies, 
watching  them,  as  they  cowered  clos't  thegither,  hissin'  an'  threatenin'  me, 
to  take  notice  o'  anythin'  besides.  But  I  war  roused  by  feelin'  the  hat  sud- 
dintly  snatched  from  my  head,  an'  at  the  same  time  gettin'  a  scratch  acrost 
the  cheek,  that  sent  the  blood  spurtin'  out  all  over  my  face.  It  was  from 
the  talon  o'  the  she-eagle,  while  the  ole  cock  war  makin'  a  confusion  o' 
noises  as  if  he  hed  jest  come  all  a-strut  from  the  towers  o'  Babylon.  I  had 
grupped  one  o'  the  young  baldies,  but  I  war  only  too  glad  to  lot  it  go  an' 
duck  my  head  under  the  nest,  till  the  critters  were  tired  threatenin'  me,  an' 
guv  up  the  attack.  By  this  time  I  guv  up  all  thought  o'  takin'  the  young 
eagles.  Arter  my  scratch,  I  war  contented  to  leave  'em  alone,  an'  no  Eng- 
lishman's gold  ked  hev  bought  that  brace  o'  birds.  I  only  waited  a  bit  to  re- 
kiver  myself,  an'  then  I  commenced  makin'  back-tracks  down  the  tree. 

"  I  hed  got  'bout  half-way  to  the  place  whar  the  fox-grapes  tuck  holt  o'  the 
Cyprus,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a  sound  far  more  terrene  than  the  screech  o' 
the  eagles.  It  was  the  creakin'  an'  crashin'  o'  timber  along  wi'  that  unairthly 
rumblin'  ye  may  hear  when  the  banks  o'  the  Massissippi  be  a  cavin'  in,  as 
they  war  then.  I  ked  see  the  trees  that  stood  atween  me  an'  the  river 
trimblin'  and  tossin'  about,  an'  then  goin'  with  a  loud  swish,  an'  a  plunge,  in- 
to the  fast  flowin'  current  o'  the  stream.  The  Cyprus  itself  shook,  as  if  the 
wind  war  busy  among  its  branches.  I  felt  a  suddint  jerk  upon  it,  an'  then 
it  righted  agin',  an'  stood  steady  as  a  rock.  The  eagles  above  screamed 
wuss  than  iver,  while  Zeb  Stump  below  war  tremblin'  like  an  aspick. 

"  I  know'd  well  enough  what  it  all  meant,  but  knowin'  did  n't  give  me 
any  great  satesfaction,  since  I  believed  that  in  another  minit  the  Cyprus 
mout  cave  in  too  !  I  did  n't  stay  the  ten  thousanth  fraction  o'  a  minit.  I 
hurried  to  get  back  to  the  groun' ;  an'  soon  reached  the  place  whar  the  grape- 
vine joined  on  to  the  Cyprus.  Thur  war  n't  no  grape-vine  to  be  seen.  It 
war  clear  gone  !  The  tother  tree  to  which  its  roots  had  been  clingin'  had 
gone  into  the  river,  takin'  the  fox-grape  along  wi'  it.  It  war  that  gev  the 
pluck  I  felt  when  descendin'  fro'  the  neest.  I  looked  below.  The  river  had 
changed  its  channel.  Instead  o'  runnin'  twenty  yards  from  the  spot,  it  war 
surgin'  along  clost  to  the  Cyprus,  which  in  another  minit  mout  topple 
over,  whirl  along,  and  be  swallowed  in  the  frothin'  water. 

"  I  ked  do  nuthin'  but  stay  whar  I  war,  —  nothin'  but  wait  an'  watch,  — 
listenin'  to  the  screamin'  o'  the  eagles,  —  skeeart  like  myself,  —  the  hoarse 
roarin'  o'  the  angry  water,  an'  the  crashin'  o'  the  trees,  as  one  arter  another 
fell  victims  to  the  flood." 

I  was  fascinated  by  this  narration.  Old  Zeb's  thoughts,  notwithstanding 
the  patois  in  which  they  were  expressed,  had  risen  to  the  sublime  ;  and  al- 
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though  he  paused  for  some  minutes,  I  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  his  re- 
flections, but  in  silence  awaited  the  continuance  of  his  tale. 
"  Wal,  what  do  ye  suppose  I  did  nixt  ?  "  asked  Zeb. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  imagine,"  I  replied,  considerably  astonished  by  Old 
Zeb's  abrupt  and  unexpected  question. 

"  Wal,  ye  don't  suppose  I  kim  down  from  the  tree  ?  " 
"  I  don't  see  how  you  could." 

"  Neyther  did  I,  for  I  ked  n't.  I  mout  as  well  'a'  tried  to  git  down  the  pur- 
pendiklar  face  o'  the  Chickasaw  bluffs,  or  the  wall  o'  Jackson  Court-House. 
So  I  guv  it  up,  an'  stayed  whar  I  war,  cross-legs  on  a  branch  o'  the  tree.  It 
war  n't  the  most  comf 'table  kind  o'  seat ;  but  I  hed  somethin'  else  than  cush- 
ions to  think  of.  I  did  n't  know  the  minit  I  mout  be  shot  out  into  the  Mas- 
sissippi ;  an'  as  I  niver  war  much  o'  a  swimmer,  —  to  say  nothin'  o'  bein' 
smashed  by  the  branches  in  fallin',  —  I  war  n't  over  satesfied  wi'  my  sitiwa- 
tion. 

"  So  I  passed  the  hull  o'  that  day ;  tho'  thar  war  n't  an  easy  bone  in  my 
body,  I  hed  got  to  be  a  bit  easier  in  my  mind  ;  for  on  lookin'  down  at  the 
river,  it  seemed  that  the  cave-in  hed  come  to  a  eend.  But  my  comfort 
did  n't  last  long.  It  war  follered  by  the  reflection  that,  whether  the  tree  war 
to  stand  or  fall,  I  war  equally  a  lost  man.  I  knew  that  I  war  beyont  the 
reach  o'  human  help.  Nothin'  but  chance  ked  fetch  a  livin'  critter  within 
reach  o'  my  voice.  I  seed  the  river  plain  enough,  an'  boats  passin'  up 
an'  down  ;  but  I  know'd  they  war  'custom'd  to  steer  along  the  opposite 
shore,  to  'void  the  dangerous  eddy  as  sets  torst  this  side.  The  river 's 
more  'n  a  mile  wide  here,  and  the  people  on  a  passin'  boat  wud  n't  hear  me  ; 
an'  ef  they  did,  they 'd  take  it  for  some  one  a  mockin'  'em.  A  man  hailin'  a 
boat  from  the  top  o'  a  cyprus-tree  !  It  'ud  be  of  no  use.  For  all  that  I  tried 
it.  Steamers,  keels,  and  flats,  —  I  hailed  them  all  till  I  war  hoarse  ;  some  o' 
'em  heard  me,  for  I  war  answered  by  shouts  o'  scornful  laughter.  My  own 
shouts  o'  despair  mout  a'  been  mistuk  for  the  cries  o'  a  fool  or  a  madman. 

"  Wul,  I  kim  to  the  conclusion  that  I  war  trapped  in  that  tree,  an'  no  mis- 
take. I  seed  no  more  chance  o'  gittin'  clur  than  wud  a  bar  wi'  a  two-ton  log 
across  the  small  o'  his  back.  * 

"  It  war  jest  arter  I  hed  gin  up  all  hope  o'  bein'  suckered  by  anybody  else, 
thet  I  'gan  to  think  o'  doin'  suthin'  for  myself.  I  needed  to  do  suthin'.  Full 
thirty  hours  hed  passed  since  I 'd  eyther  ate  or  drank ;  for  I 'd  been  huntin' 
all  the  day  afore  'ithout  doin'  eyther.  I  ked  'a'  swallered  the  muddiest  water 
as  ever  war  found  in  a  puddle,  an'  neyther  frogs  nor  tadpoles  would  'a'  de- 
terred me.  As  to  eatin',  when  I  thort  o'  that,  I  ked  n't  help  turnin'  my  eyes 
up'ard ;  an',  spite  o'  the  spurt  I 'd  hed  wi'  thar  parents,  I  ked  'a'  tolt  them 
young  baldies  that  thar  lives  war  in  danger. 

"  Possible,  I  mout  'a'  feeled  hungrier  an'  thurstier  then  I  did,  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  the  fear  I  war  in  'bout  the  Cyprus  topplin'  over  into  the  river.  Thet 
hed  kep'  me  in  sich  a  state  o'  skear,  as  to  hinder  me  from  thinking  of  most 
anythin'  else. 

"  As  the  time  passed,  hows'ever,  an'  the  tree  still  kep'  its  purpendiclar,  I 
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begun  to  b'lieve  that  the  bank  war  n't  agoin'  to  move  any  more.  I  ked  see 
the  water  down  below  through  the  branches  o'  the  Cyprus,  an'  tho'  it  war 
clost  by,  thar  'peared  to  be  a  clamjamfery  o'  big  roots  stickin'  out  from  the 
bank,  as  war  like  to  keep  the  dirt  firm  agin  the  underminin'  o'  the  cur- 
rent, —  leastwise  for  a  good  while. 

"  Soon  as  I  bekum  satersfied  o'  the  firmness  o'  the  Cyprus,  I  tuk  to  think- 
in'  again  how  I  war  to  git  down.  Thinkin'  war  n't  o'  no  use.  Thar  war  no 
way  but  to  jump  it ;  an'  I  mout  as  well  ha'  thort  o'  jumpin'  from  the  top  o'  a 
'Piscopy  church  steeple  'ithout  breakin'  my  ole  thigh-bones,  tough  as  they 
be. 

"  By  this  time  it  hed  got  to  be  night ;  an'  as  thar  wa'  n't  no  use  o'  me  makin' 
things  wuss  then  they  war,  I  groped  about  the  Cyprus  to  see  ef  thar  war  ary 
limb  softer  than  the  others,  whar  I  ked  lay  myself  for  a  snooze.  I  foun'  a 
place  in  one  o'  the  forks,  large  enough  to  'a'  lodged  a  bar  ;  an'  thar  I  squatted. 
I  slep'  putty  well,  considerin' ;  but  the  scratch  the  eagle  hed  gin  me  hed  got 
to  be  sorish,  an'  war  wuss  torst  the  mornin'.  At  peep  o'  day  I  war  wide 
awake,  an'  feelin'  hungry  enuf  to  eat  anything. 

"  While  I  war  thinkin'  o'  climbin'  up  to  the  neest  an'  wringin'  one  o'  the 
eagles'  necks,  I  chanced  to  look  out  over  the  river.  All  at  oncet  I  see  one  o' 
them  big  water-hawks  —  osprey,  they  call  'em  —  plunge  down,  an'  rise  up 
agin  wi'  a  catfish  in  his  claws.  He  had  n't  got  twenty  feet  above  the  surface 
when  one  o'  the  old  baldies  went  shootin'  torst  him  like  a  streak  o'  lightnin'. 
Afore  ye  kud  'a'  counted  six,  I  seed  the  she-baldy  comin'  for  the  tree  wi'  the 
catfish  in  her  claws. 

"  '  Good,'  sez  I  to  myself ;  1  ef  I  must  make  my  breakfast  on  raw  stuff,  I 'd 
rayther  it  shed  be  fish  than  squab  eagle.' 

"  I  started  for  the  neest.  This  time  I  tuk  the  purcaution  to  unsheathe  my 
bowie  an'  carry  it  in  my  hand  ready  for  a  fight ;  an'  it  war  n't  no  idle  purcaution, 
as  it  proved  ;  for  sca'ce  hed  I  got  my  head  above  the  edge  o'  the  neest  when 
both  the  old  birds  attackted  me  jest  as  afore.  The  fight  war  now  more  even 
atween  us,  an'  the  cunnin'  critters  appeared  to  know  it ;  for  they  kep'  well  out 
o'  reach  o'  the  bowie,  though  floppin'  an'  clawin'  at  me  whenever  they  seed  a 
chance.  I  guv  the  ole  hen  a  prod  that  cooled  her  courage  consid'able  ;  an' 
as  for  the  cock,  he  war  n't  a  sarcumstance  to  her  ;  for,  as  yer  know,  the  pluck- 
iest o'  eagles  is  allers  the  hen  bird. 

"  The  fish  war  lyin'  in  the  bottom  o1  the  neest,  whar  they  had  dropped  it. 
It  hed  n't  been  touched,  'ceptin'  by  the  claws  thet  hed  carried  it,  an'  the 
young  uns  war  too  much  skeart  durin'  the  skurmidge  to  think  o'  beginnin' 
breakfast.  I  spiked  it  on  the  blade  o'  my  bowie,  an',  drawin'  it  torst  me,  I  slid 
back  down  the  tree  to  the  fork  whar  I  hed  passed  the  night.    Thar  I  ate  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  ate  it  raw  ?  " 

"Jest  as  it  come  from  the  river  !  I  mout  'a'  gin  it  a  sort  o'  a  cookin',  ef  I 'd 
liked ;  for  I  hed  my  punk  pouch  on  me,  an'  I  ked  'a'  got  firin'  from  the  dead 
bark  o'  the  Cyprus.  But  I  war  too  hungry  to  wait,  an'  I  ate  it  raw.  The 
fish  war  a  couple  o'  pound  weight ;  an'  I  left  nothin'  o'  it  but  the  bones,  fins, 
an'  tail. 
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"  As  ye  may  guess,  I  wa'  n't  hungry  any  longer  ;  but  jest  then  come  upon 
me  a  spell  o'  the  driest  thirst  I  ever  'sperienced  in  all  my  life.  The  fish 
meat  made  it  wuss  ;  for,  arter  I  hed  swallered  it,  I  feeled  as  ef  I  war  afire. 
The  sun  war  shinin'  full  upon  the  river,  an'  the  glitterin'  water  made  things 
wuss ;  for  it  made  me  hanker  arter  it  all  the  more.  Oncet  or  twice  I  got  out 
o'  the  fork,  thinkin'  I  ked  creep  along  a  limb  an'  drop  into  the  river.  I  shed 
'a'  done  so,  hed  it  been  near  enough,  tho'  I  knowed  I  ked  niver  'a'  swum 
ashore.    But  the  water  war  too  fur  off. 

"  'T  war  no  use  chawin'  the  leaves  o'  the  Cyprus.  They  war  full  o'  rosin, 
an'  'ud  only  make  the  chokin'  wuss.  Thar  war  some  green  leaves  on  the 
fox-grape-vine,  an'  I  chawed  all  o'  them  that  I  ked  git  my  paws  on.  Thet 
dud  some  good  ;  but  my  suffering  war  still  unbarable. 

"  How  war  I  to  git  at  the  water  o'  that  river,  that  flowed  so  tauntin'ly  jest 
out  o'  reach  ?  I  'most  jumped  off  o'  the  tree  when  at  last  I  bethort  me  o'  a 
way  to  manage  it. 

"  I  had  a  piece  o'  cord  I  allers  carries  about  me.  'T  war  long  enough  to  reach 
the  river  bank  an'  let  down  into  the  water.  I  ked  empty  my  powder-horn  an' 
let  it  down.    It  would  fill,  an'  I  ked  then  draw  it  up  agin.    Hooray  ! 

"  I  cried  that  hooray  only  oncet.  On  lookin'  for  the  horn,  I  diskivered  that 
I  hed  left  it  whar  I  hed  tuk  it  off  afore  goin'  to  sleep,  under  the  Cyprus. 

"  I  war  n't  a-goin'  to  be  beat  in  that  way.  Ef  I  hed  no  vessel  thet  wud 
draw  water,  I  hed  my  ole  doe-skin  shirt.  I  ked  let  that  down,  soak  it,  an' 
pull  it  up  agin.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  shirt  war  peeled  off,  gath- 
ered up  into  a  clew,  tied  to  the  eend  o'  the  string,  an'  chucked  out'ard.  It 
struck  a  branch  o'  the  Cyprus  an'  fell  short.  I  tried  over  an'  over  agin.  It 
still  fell  short  several  feet  from  the  bank  o'  the  river.  Yet  the  cord  war  long 
enough.  It  war  the  thick  branches  o'  the  Cyprus  that  gin  me  no  chance  to 
make  a  clur  cast,  and  havin'  tried  till  I  war  tired,  I  gev  that  up  too. 

"  I  shed  'a'  felt  dreadful  at  failin'  arter  bein'  so  sure  o'  success  ;  but  jest 
then  I  bethunk  me  o'  another  plan  for  reachin'  that  preecious  flooid. 

"  I 've  tolt  ye  'bout  my  cuttin'  a  lot  o'  cane  to  make  me  a  shake-down  for 
sleepin'  on.  Thur  it  still  war  right  under  me,  —  armfuls  o'  it.  The  sight  o' 
its  long  tubes  suggested  a  new  idee,  which  I  war  n't  long  in  puttin'  to  prac- 
tice. Takin'  the  shirt  out  o'  its  loop,  I  made  the  cord  fast  to  the  heft  o'  my 
bowie.  I  then  shot  the  knife  down  among  the  cane,  sendin'  it  wi'  all  my 
might,  an'  takin'  care  to  keep  the  p'int  o'  the  blade  down'ards.  It  war  n't 
long  till  I  had  spiked  up  as  much  o'  thet  'ere  cane  as  wud  'a'  streetched 
twenty  yards  into  the  river. 

"  Thar  war  no  eend  o'  whittlin'  an'  punchin'  out  the  p'ints,  an'  then  splicin' 
the  tubes  one  to  the  other.  But  I  knowed  it  war  a  case  o'  life  or  death,  an' 
knowin'  that,  I  worked  on  steady  as  an  ole  gin-hoss. 

"  I  war  rewarded  for  my  patience.  I  got  my  blow-gun  completed,  an'  shov- 
in'  it  carefully  out,  takin'  the  purcaution  to  give  it  a  double  rest  upon  the 
branches,  I  hed  the  satersfaction  ter  see  its  p'int  dippin'  down  into  the  river. 
I  tell  ye,  thar  war  n't  no  mint-juleps  ever  sucked  through  a  straw  as  tasted 
like  the  flooid  that  cum  gurdlin'  up  through  that  cane.    I  thort  I  ked  niver 
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take  the  thing  from  my  lips  ;  an'  I  feel  putty  sartin  that  while  I  war  drinkin', 
the  Massissippi  must  'a'  fell  clur  a  couple  o1  feet.  Ye  may  larf  at  the  idee, 
young  feller,  an'  I 'm  gled  to  see  ye  in  setch  good  sperits  ;  but  ye  are  n't  so 
elevated  as  I  war  when  I  tuk  my  mouth  from  the  cane.  I  feeled  all  over  a 
new  man,— jest  as  ef  I  hed  been  raised  from  the  dead,  or  dragged  out  o'  a 
consoomin'  fire. 

"  I  lived  in  the  fork  o'  that  ere  Cyprus  for  six  long  days,  —  occasionally  pay- 
in'  a  visit  to  the  eagles'  neest,  an'  robbin'  the  young  baldies  o'  the  food  thar 
parents  hed  pervided  for  'em.  Thar  diet  war  various,  an'  on  a  konsequence 
so  war  mine.  I  hed  vittles  consistin'  o'  fish,  flesh,  an'  fowl,  —  sometimes  a 
rabbit,  sometimes  a  squir'l,  with  feathered  game  to  foller,  sech  as  partridge, 
teals,  an'  widgeons.  I  did  n't  cook  'em,  for  I  war  afraid  o'  settin'  fire  to 
the  withered  leaves  o'  the  tree  an'  burnin'  up  the  neest,  which  wud  'a'  been 
like  killin'  the  goose  as  laid  the  eggs  o'  gold. 

"  I  mout  a  managed  that  sort  o'  existence  for  a  longer  spell,  tho'  I  ac- 
knowledge it  war  tiresome  enuf.  But  it  war  n't  that  as  made  me  anxious  to 
see  it  up,  but  suthin'  very  different.  I  seed  that  the  young  baldies  war  every 
day  gettin'  bigger.  Thar  feathers  war  comin'  out  all  over,  an'  I  ked  tell  that 
it  wud  n't  be  long  till  they  wud  take  wing. 

"  When  that  time  kum,  about  whar  shed  I  be  ?  still  in  the  tree  or  worse  ; 
but  whar  was  my  purvision  to  kum  from  ?  who  wud  supply  me  wi'  fish, 
an'  flesh,  an'  fowl,  as  the  eagles  hed  done  ?  Clurly  neery  one.  It  war  this 
thort  as  made  me  uneasy. 

"  I  must  do  suthin'  to  git  down  out  o'  that  tree,  or  die  among  its  branches, 
an'  I  spent  all  my  spare  time  in  thinkin'  what  mout  be  did.  I  used  to  read 
in  Webster's  Spellin'  Book  that  needsessity  are  the  mother  o'  invention.  I 
reckon  Ole  Web  war  n't  far  astray  when'he  prented  them  ere  words.  Any- 
ways it  proved  true  in  the  case  o'  Zeb  Stump,  when  he  war  trapped  in  that 
Cyprus. 

"  I  hed  noticed  that  the  two  ole  eagles  becum  tamer,  as  they  got  used  to 
me.  They  seed  that  I  did  no  harm  to  their  chicks,  'ceptin'  so  far  as  to  ab- 
strack  from  'em  a  portion  o'  thar  daily  allowance.  But  I  allers  tuk  care  to 
leave  them  sufficient  for  themselves  ;  an'  as  thar  parents  appeared  to  hev  no 
difficulty  in  purvidin'  them  wi'  plenty,  —  unlike  many  parents  in  yur  country, 
friend,  as  I  've  heerd,  —  my  pilferin'  didn't  seem  much  to  distress. 'em. 
They  grew  at  last  so  that  they 'd  sit  on  the  one  side  o'  the  neest,  while  I  war 
peepin'  over  the  other !  I  seed  that  I  ked  easily  snare  them ;  an'  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  this  very  thing  ;  for  a  partickler  purpuss  which  promised 
to  extercate  me  out  o'  the  ugly  scrape  I  hed  so  foolishly  got  into. 

"  I  hed  noticed  that  the  eagles  war  both  big  birds,  an'  strong  i'  the  wing. 
Everybody  ort  to  know  thet  much.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  I  mout 
make  them  wings  do  me  a  sarvice,  —  otherways  that  they  shed  carry  me  out 
o'  the  tree.  In  coorse  I  did  n't  intend  they  shed  take  me  up  i'  the  air. 
There  war  n't  much  danger  o'  that.  I  only  thort  they  mout  sarve  to  break  my 
fall,  like  one  o'  them  flyin'  things,  —  paryshoots  I  believe  they  calls  'em. 
Arter  I 'd  got  my  plan  tol'ably  well  traced  out,  I  sot  about  trappin'  the  ole 
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eagles.  In  less 'n  an  hour's  time  I  hed  both  on  'em  in  my  keepin'  vvi'  thar 
beaks  spliced  to  keep  'em  from  bitin'  me,  an'  thar  claws  cut  clur  off  wi'  my 
bowie.  I  then  strengthened  my  cord  by  doublin'  it  half  a  dozen  times,  until 
it  war  stout  enough  to  carry  my  weight.    One  eend  o'  it  I  looped  around  the 


legs  o'  the  eagles,  gatherin'  all  four  into 
a  bunch,  while  the  other  eend  I  made  fast 
around  myself  just  under  the  arm-pits. 
I  hed  done  all  this  upon  the  lowest  limb 
o'  the  Cyprus,  whar  I  hed  fetched  down 
the  eagles.  When  all  war  ready,  I  drew 
my  bowie  from  its  sheath,  an'  with  its 
sharp  point  pricked  both  the  baldies  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  set  'em  a  floppin'. 
As  soon  as  I  seed  thar  four  wings  in  full 
play,  I  slid  off  the  branch,  directin'  my- 
self torst  the  groun'  underneath.  I  ain't 
very  clur  as  to  what  followed  ;  I  only  rec- 
ollex  bein'  dragged  through  the  branches 
o'  the  Cyprus,  an'  the  minit  arter  plumpin' 
cochuck  into  the  waters  o'  the  Massissippi. 

"  I  shed  most  sartinly  a  been  drownded  ef  that  ere  cord  had  broken,  or  the 
eagles  had  got  loose.  As  it  war,  the  birds  kep'  beatin'  the  water  wi'  thar  big 
wings ;  an'  in  that  way  hindered  me  from  goin'  under.    I 've  heerd  o'  a 
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woman,  they  called  Veenis,  bein'  drawed  through  the  sea  by  a  couple  o' 
swans ;  but  I  don't  b'lieve  they  ked  a  drawed  her  at  'a'  quicker  pace  than  I 
war  carried  over  the  Massissippi.  In  less  'n  five  minits  from  the  time  I  had 
dropped  out  o'  the  tree,  I  war  in  the  middle  o'  the  river,  an'  still  scufflin'  on. 
The  baldies  were  boun'  for  the  Arkansaw  shore,  an'  knowin'  that  my  life  de- 
pended on  thar  reachin'  it,  I  offered  no  opposition  to  thar  efforts,  but  lay 
still  and  let  'em  go  it. 

tk  As  good  luck  wud  hev  it,  they  hed  strength  enough  left  to  complete  the 
crossin' ;  an'  thar  war  another  bit  o'  good  luck  in  the  Arkansaw  bank  bein' 
on  a  level  wi'  the  surface  o'  the  water  ;  so  that  in  five  minits  more  I  found 
myself  among  the  bushes,  the  baldies  still  flutterin'  about  me,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  carry  me  on  over  the  great  peraries.  I  feeled  that  it  war  time  to  stop 
the  steam  ;  so,  clutchin'  holt  o'  a  branch,  I  brought  up  to  an  anchor.  I  tuk 
good  care  not  to  let  the  birds  go,  —  tho'  sartin  I  owed  them  that  much  for 
the  sarvice  they  hed  done  me.  But  jest  then  I  bethunk  me  o'  the  English- 
man at  Grand  Gulf,  —  ah  !  it  war  you,  ye  say  ? " 

'k  Certainly  !    And  those  are  the  eagles  I  purchased  from  Mrs.  Stump  ?  " 

"  Them  same  birds  !  Yer  shed  'a'  hed  the  young  'uns,  but  thar  war  n't  no 
chance  ever  agin  to  climb  that  Cyprus,  an'  what  bekim  o'  the  poor  critters 
arterward  I  haint  the  most  distant  idee.  I  reckon  they  eended  thar  days  in 
the  neest,  which  ye  can  still  see  up  thar,  an'  ef  they  dud,  I  reckon  the  buz- 
zarts  wud  n't  be  long  afore  makin'  a  meal  o'  'em." 

With  my  eyes  directed  to  the  top  of  that  tall  cypress-tree,  and  fixed  upon  a 
dark  mass  of  dead  sticks  resembling  a  stack  of  faggots,  I  listened  to  the 
concluding  words  of  this  queer  chapter  of  backwoods  adventure. 

Mayne  Reid. 


CHARADES. 


NO.  2. 


My  first  is,  in  sound,  the  odd  creature 
that  goes 

Into  Hottentots'  traps  when  he  follows  his 
nose : 

But  in  sense 't  is  an  adjective,  short,  spick 
and  span, 

Well  hated  by  Hunkers  and  kept  under 
ban. 

My  second  it  qualifies,  also  my  third, 

Though  a  high  feji  between  can't  be 
crossed  nor  be  stirred. 

Now  my  next,  like  a  swindler  when 
cleaned  out  of  tin, 

Has  always  its  tick,  and  takes  most  peo- 
ple in. 

Amphibious  its  habit,  as  frequently  found 
Beneath  the  blue  sea  as  on  top  of  the 
ground  : 

Yet,  oddest  caprice  out  of  destiny's  cup, 
Just  when  in  full  feather  't  is  always 

"sewed  up." 
What  is  forced  and  affected  most  all 

people  spurn, 
Yet  they  like  this  because 't  is  a  made-up 

concern. 

Best  friend  when  our  sunshine  to  gloom  is 
converted, 

Yet  the  moment  we  rise  in  the  world  we 
desert  it. 

Best  friend,  yet  precisely  its  stead  you  can 
find, 


To  which,  strange  to  say,  you  are  never 
inclined. 

And  the  warmer  you  get  when  a  lieing 
you  take  it, 

The  more  you  wink  at  it,  the  less  you  for- 
sake it. 

Wet  blankets  you  throw  over  swells,  but 
not  so 

O'er  my  second,  however  puffed  up  it  may 
grow. 

My  third  is  so  shallow  you'll  guess  it 
before 

I 've  told  you  how  many  smart  folks  pass 
it  o'er ; 

Even  Caesar  went  o'er  it  and  by  it  and 

through  it, 
And  lived  long  enough,  the  baldpate,  to 

rue  it. 

Tho'  shallow  it  is,  yet  the  bravest  and  best 
By  keeping  it  give  of  their  wisdom  a  test. 
And  the  hotter  it  gets  in  dispute,  yet  the 
most 

Courageous  is  he  who  wont  let  it  be  crossed. 
On  the  whole,  though  'tis  often  a  subject 
of  strife, 

More  people  it  joins  than  it  parts  in  this  life. 
My  whole  is  a  place  I  forbear  now  to 
flatter  ; 

It  thrives  upon  those  whose  dearest  and  best 
Severely  it  tries,  yet  makes  light  of  the 
matter, 

And  thinks  the  more  wicked  their  end, 
the  more  blest. 

J.  W. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  should  soldiers  never  meddle 

with  nut-crackers  ? 

2.  What  is  that  which  no  man  wants,  but 

which,  if  a  man  has  it,  he  would  most 
unwillingly  part  with  ? 

3.  Why  are  flatterers  sometimes  mistaken 

for  truth-tellers  ? 

4.  Why  does  a  scolding  woman  keep  peo- 

ple at  a  distance  ? 

5.  Why  is  an  easy  office  like  a  good  din- 

ner eaten  by  an  invalid  ? 

ENIGMA. 

NO.  2. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  17,  12,  8,  3,  is  a  philosopher. 

My  2,  15,  7,  13,  16,  4,  is  what  boys  are 
when  school  is  done. 

My  1,  2,  14,  12,  1,  16,  3,  is  a  place  of 
amusement. 

My  11,  12,  8,  3,  16,  is  a  German  hunts- 
man. 

My  7,  3,  13.  l6>  io>  14,  17,  are  a  perse- 
cuted race. 

My  13,  12,  8,  is  a  mouthful. 

My  11,  10,  15,  16,  17,  belongs  to  you. 

MV  I3>  H,  7>  6,  17,  is  a  family. 

My  2,  3,  12,  9,  4,  is  not  light. 

My  r7,  i5>  i3>  12,  16,  is  sweet. 
W&y  :3>  l6>  12,  9,  3,  is  solemn. 

My  9,  12,  8,  15,  14,  is  quite  uncertain. 

My  whole  is  a  very  interesting  book  by 
one  of  the  writers  for  "  Our  Young 
Folks." 


TRANSPOSITION.    No.  1. 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  ivred ;  so  I 
went  to  the  abelts  to  sahenrs  my  oehsr,  but 
I  found  the  ubcelk  of  the  hebeirgnc  was 
broken  ;  to  make  the  best  of  it,  I  put  an 
old  piesk  in  place  of  the  eontug,  brought 
out  the  old  acsihe,  and  off  I  went.  Now 
tell  me  how  I  got  on. 

PUZZLES. 

NO.  I. 

My  first  is  in  Urn  but  not  in  Vase, 
My  second  is  in  Cabinet  but  not  in  Case, 
My  third  is  in  "  Goose  "  but  not  in  Fool, 
My  fourth  is  in  Chair  but  not  in  Stool, 
My  fifth  is  in  Vanity  but  not  in  Conceit, 
My  sixth  is  in  Parsnip  but  not  in  Beet. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  boys'  book. 

Carl. 

no.  2. 

Behead  an  animal,  and  leave  a  gift. 

C.  M.  E. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLES. 
no.  2. 

So  arrange  the  nine  digits,  using  each 
but  once,  that  their  sum  shall  be  exactly 
one  hundred. 

no.  3. 

100055,  —  a  long-tailed  animal. 

C.  M.  E. 

NO.  4. 

One  hundred  and  one  by  fifty  divide  ; 
And  then,  if  a  cipher  be  rightly  applied, 
And  your  computation  agreeth  with  mine, 
The  answer  will  be  one  taken  from  nine. 
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Charades. 

1.  Pilgrimage. 

2.  Illumination. 


Arithmetical  Puzzles. 
Height  of  staff,   75  feet ;  payments, 


ANSWERS. 

Enigma. 
1.  Our  Young  Folks. 

Illustrated  Rebus. 
Beware  of  the  intoxicating  bowl,  for 


$11.50,  $23, 

respectively. 

CIVIL. 


$34.50,  and  $57.50, 


it  brings  penury  and  ruin. 
[  (Bee)  (ware)  of  (the-in-t)  (ox)  (eye) 
(cat-in-g)  (bowl)  four  (eye)t  b(rings) 
(pen)  (ewe)  (rye)  and-rew  (inn).] 


OUR  HORSEMAN. 
There  was  a  young  cavalry  "feller" 
Who  "  foraged "  a  secesh  umbrella. 

When  he  got  it  he  said, 

"I  will  now  'make  a  spread,'"  — 
This  confiscating  cavalry  "feller." 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  ADVERTISER. 

Mayne  Reid's  Juveniles. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  respectfully  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  recently- 
published  volume  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  Writings, 

"  THE  CLIFF-CLIMBERS," 

COMPLETES  THE  FIRST  SERIES  OF  HIS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The  "Cliff-Climbers"  is  pronounced  the  best  of  Captain  Reid's  books,  having  been  re- 
peatedly compared  for  interest  and  exciting  plot  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe."   It  is  published  in 

One  Volume,  IGmo.    Price,  $1.35.    With  Illustrations. 

They  have  now  ready  the  twelve  volumes  comprising  this  series,  neatly  put  up  in  substan- 
tial paper  boxes,  and  making  the  most  popular  and  desirable  series  of  Boys'  Books  in  the 
market.    The  set  consists  of  the  following  well-known  books:  — 


The  Desert  Home. 
The  Young  Voyageurs. 
The  Plant  Hunters. 
Odd  People. 
The  Forest  Exiles. 
The  Bush  Boys. 


Ran  Away  to  Sea. 
Bruin. 

The  Boy  Hunters. 
The  Young  Yagers. 
The  Boy  Tar. 
The  Cliff- Climbers. 


A  New  Series  of  Mayne  Reid's  Books. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  announce  a  New  Series  of  the  popular  Juvenile  works 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  It  will  be  published  in  volumes  of  a  larger  size  than  the  former 
series,  being  of  uniform  size  with  the  "  Household  Waverley  Novels." 

The  series  has  been  commenced  by  the  publication  of 

THE    OCEAN  "WAIFS, 

In  One  Volume,  12mo.   Illustrated  Price,  $1.50. 

The  "  Ocean  Waifs,"  the  initial  volume  of  the  New  Series,  is 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA, 

being  to  the  full  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  the  volumes  which  constitute  the  Old  Series. 
It  is  fully  illustrated.    Its  publication  has 'been  followed  by  that  of 

THE  BOY  SLAVES, 

In  One  Volume.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS  FROM  THE  DRAWINGS  OF  POPULAR  ARTISTS. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  continue  to  present  to  the  youthful  readers  of  America 
the  popular  Juveniles  of  Captain  Reid,  simultaneously  with  their  publication  in  England. 
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CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS, 

BOSTON. 


[EP*  Any  book  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
m  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 


House  and  Home  Papers. 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    1  vol. 

16mo.  $  1.50. 
In  this  volume  are  collected  those  admirably 
practical,  useful,  and  valuable  papers,  which  for 
the  past  twelve  months  have  delighted  and  in- 
structed the  readers  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  papers  are  among  the  most 
important  and  interesting  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  their  collected  form  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  library.  The  volume  contains  one  paper 
in  addition  to  those  printed  in  the  Atlantic. 

A  New  Atmosphere. 

By  Gail  Hamilton.  1  vol.  16mo. 
Uniform  with  "  Country  Living,"  etc. 
$  2.00. 

JJZF  This  is  an  entirely  new  volume,  no  portion 
of  its  contents  having  ever  before  appeared  in 
print. 

Following  the  Flag. 

By  "  Carleton,"  author  of  "  My  Days 
and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field."  1  vol. 
16mo.    Illustrated.    $  1.50. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Poems. 

In  Blue  and  Gold.  An  entirely  new 
and  complete  edition.  With  a  New 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  1  vol.  32mo. 
$1.50. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Poems  to  the  popu- 
lar Blue  and  Gold  Series  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
readers. 

Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations. 

Rendered  in  Rhyme.  By  John  G. 
Saxe.  Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Champ- 
ney.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  elegantly  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  muslin, 
bevelled  boards  and  gilt  edges.  Price, 
$3.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  en- 
tertaining holiday  books  ever  published  in  America. 

The  Poems,  twenty  in  number,  are  newly  col- 
lected, not  being  included  in  any  edition  of  Mr. 
Saxe's  Poems,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a  unique 
character. 

A  Tribute  to  Thos.  Starr  King. 

By  Richard  Frothingham.  1  vol. 
12mo.    $  1.50. 


Autumn  Holidays. 

By  the  "  Country  Parson."    1  vol. 
16mo,  muslin,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt 
top.    $  2.00. 
This,  the  latest  work  of  the  "  Country  Parson," 
is  issued  in  uniform  style  with  his  popular  "  Rec- 
reations,"   "  Leisure  Hours,"  etc.     It  contains 
eighteen  chapters,  in  his  best  vein.    The  subjects 
treated  are  of  every-day  interest,  and  the  volume 
will  prove  as  popular  as  the  "  Recreations." 

Enoch  Arden,  Illustrated. 

Tennyson's  charming  poem,  "  Enoch 
Arden."  with  twenty  beautiful  full-page 
illustrations  on  wood,  by  La  Farge,  Ved- 
der,  Hennessy,  and  Darley.  Also,  with 
two  steel  plates,  a  Portrait  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  a  representation  of  his  home 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Retail  price,  $  2.00. 

Enoch  Arden, 

and  other  Poems.  By  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. 1  vol.  16mo.  $1.00.  With  6  Il- 
lustrations. 

The  Ocean  Waifs: 

A  Story  of  Adventure,  by  Land  and  Sea. 
By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  1  vol.  12m». 
Illustrated  with  8  Engravings.    $  1.50. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  Boys' 
Books,  by  that  prince  of  story-writers,  Mayne 
Reid.    It  is  crowded  with  interest  and  adventure. 

Emily  Chester. 

A  Novel.    1  vol.  12mo.  $1.75. 

An  entirely  original  novel,  which  has  met  with 
great  favor  from  thoughtful  readers. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales. 

New  Edition  in  Blue  and  Gold.  With 
a  Portrait.  2  vols.  32mo.  Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes  of  the  Blue  and  Gold 
Series.    $  3.00. 

Life  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Riehter. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee.  Preceded  by  his 
Autobiography.  1  vol.  16mo,  bevelled 
and  gilt,  uniform  with  "  Titan."  $  2.00. 
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CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

TICKNOR    AND    FIELDS,  Boston. 

03^  Any  book  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  advertised  pi  ice. 


Hymns  of  the  Ages. 

Third  Series.    Printed  and  bound  uni- 
formly with  the  previous  volumes  of  the 
series.     1  vol.,  small  4to,  with  a  steel 
plate.    Price,  $  2.50. 
This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  admirable 
and  highly  popular  collections  which  bear  the  same 
name. 

Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Poems. 

Household  Edition.  Printed  and  bound 
to  match  the  Illustrated  Household  Edi- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels.  In  9  vols. 
16mo.  Neatly  put  up  in  substantial 
paper  boxes.    Price  of  the  set,  $  12.00. 

The  publication  of  Scott's  Poems  continues  the 
Household  Edition  of  his  Writings,  begun  by  Tick- 
nor and  Fields  in  1857.  The  edition  now  includes 
THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  50  vols.  ;  TALES 
OP  A  GRANDFATHER,  6  vols.  ;  LOCKHART'S 
MEMOIR,  9  vols.  ;  POEMS,  9  vols. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson.    Blue  and  Gold. 
With  steel  portrait  of  Titian.     1  vol. 
32mo.    $  1.50. 
This  volume  continues  the  series  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Writings,  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
The  edition  now  consists  of  ten  volumes,  uniform  in 
size,  style,  aud  price. 

Fireside  Travels. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.    1  vol. 

16mo.  $  1  75. 
This  charming  volume  has  elicited  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  English  and  American  press. 
The  London  Spectator  says  of  it:  "Delightful 
reading  ;  full  of  the  wide  and  delicate  observation, 
the  original  reflection,  the  deep  playful  humor,  and 
the  clear  artistic  pictures  of  a  man  of  genius." 


Dramatis  Personce. 

By  Robert  Browning 


$1.50. 
Poems. 


Uniform 


1  vol.  16mo. 
with  Browning's 


Essays  on  Social  Subjects. 

From  the  Saturday  Review.     1  vol. 

16mo,  bevelled  and  gilt.  $1.75. 

A  most  remarkable  volume  of  capital  short  pa- 
pers on  every-day  topics. 

Looking  toward  Sunset : 

From  Sources  New  and  Old,  Original 
and  Selected.  By  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Child.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  elegantly 
printed  and  uniquely  bound,  with  two 
vignette  designs  on  wood.    $  2.50. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne' 's  Works. 

New  and  Complete  Edition   of  Mr. 

Hawthorne's  Writings.    In  14  volumes, 

16mo,  printed  on  tinted  and  laid  paper, 

and  uniformly  bound  in  muslin.  $  21.00. 

This  edition  is  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for 
sets  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Works  somewhat  more 
elegant  in  style  than  the  ordinary  one.  It  will  be 
sold  only  in  sets,  which  will  be  furnished  in  neat 
and  substantial  paper-boxes. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson.  With  a  steel  por- 
trait of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  2  vols. 
32mo.    Blue  and  gold.    $  3.00. 

Poems  of  the  War. 

By  Geo.  H.  Boker.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$1.50. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  stirring 
lyrics  called  forth  by  the  pi-esent  war.  Among 
them  may  be  named:  "The  Cumberland,"  "The 
Ride  to  Camp,"  "  The  Varuna." 

The  Cliff -Climbers; 

or,  The  Lone  Home  in  the  Himalayas. 
By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  With  Illus- 
trations.   1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.25. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Boston. 


Any  book  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  price  advertised. 


ANDERSEN'S  (Hans  Christian)  Sand 
Hills  of  Jutland.    1vol.   16mo.  $1.25. 

GARY'S  (Alice)  Clovernook  Children. 
Illustrated.   1vol.   16mo.  $1.25. 

CURIOUS  STORIES  about  Fairies  and 
other  Funny  People.  Illustrated  by  Billings. 
1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.25. 

CURTIS'S  (Herbert  Pelham)  Arabian 
Days'  Entertainments.  From  the  German  of 
Hacff.  Illustrated  by  Hoppin.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$  1.50. 

EDGAR'S  (John  G.)  The  Crusades  and 
the  Crusaders.  Illustrated.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$1.25. 

GREENWOOD'S  (Grace)  History  of  my 
Pets.   Illustrated.    1  vol.    75  cts. 

  Recollections  of  my  Childhood.  Il- 
lustrated.  1  vol.   75  cts. 

  Merrie  England.   Illustrated.    1  vol. 

16mo.    $  1.25. 

  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and 

History.   Illustrated.    1vol.   16mo.  $1.25. 

  Stones  from  Famous  Ballads.  With 

Steel  Frontispiece  and  Engravings.  1  vol. 
75  cts. 

  Bonnie  Scotland.  Illustrated.   1  vol 

16mo.    $  1.25. 

HAWTHORNE'S  (Nathaniel)  True 
Stories  from  History  and  Biography.  Illustrated. 
1  vol.   16mo.    $  1.25. 

  The  Wonder-Book,  for  Girls  and 

Boys.   Illustrated.   1  vol.   16mo.    $  1.25. 

  Tanglewood  Tales.    Illustrated.  1 

vol.   16mo.    $  1.25. 

HO  WITT'S  (William)  A  Boy's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Wilds  of  Australia.  Illustrated. 
1  vol.   16mo.  $1.25. 


HUGHES'S  (Thomas)  Tom  Brown's 
School-Days  at  Rugby.  1  vol.  16mo.  $  1.5r>. 
8vo  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Jr. 
$  2.50. 

  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  With  Por- 
trait on  Steel  of  the  Author.  2  vols.  16mo. 
$  3.00. 

KINGSLEY'S  (Charles)  The  Heroes; 
or,  Greek  Fairy-Tales  for  my  Children.  Illus- 
trated by  the  Author.    1  vol.    16mo.    $  1.25. 

MACKENZIE'S  (Kenneth  R.H.,F.S.A) 
The  Marvellous  Adventures  and  Rare  Conceits 
of  Master  Tyll  Owlglass.  Adorned  with  many 
most  Diverting  and  Cunning  Devices,  by  Al- 
fred Crowquill.    1vol.   16mo.    $2  50. 

MAGICIAN'S  SHOW -BOX.  Illus- 
trated.  1vol.   16mo.  $1.25. 

SCOTT'S  (Sir  Walter)  Ivanhoe.  A  Ro- 
mance. Holiday  Edition.  Illustrated  and 
elegantly  bound.    1vol.    16mo.  $2.00. 

  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Uniform 

with  the  Novels.  Illustrated.  6  vols.  16mo. 
$9.00.  The  Same,  6  volumes  bound  in  3. 
16mo.  $7.50. 

SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS  (The)  that 
live  in  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air. 
With  Illustrations.  1vol.  Square  12mo.  $1.00. 

STRANGE,  SURPRISING  ADVEN- 

tures  of  the  Venerable  Gooroo  Simple  and  his 
Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiseacre,  Zany, 
and  Foozle.  Adorned  with  50  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Crowquill.    1vol.    16mo.  $2.50. 

WILLIE  WINKIE'S  Nursery  Rhymes 
of  Scotland.  With  Frontispiece  by  Billings. 
1  vol.   16mo.    $  1.00. 
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Dr.  Lewis's  Writings. 


WEAK  LUNGS, 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  STRONG. 

By  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

This  work  is  crowded  with  plain,  practical  suggestions  to  those  who  have  weak  chests; 
worth  a  thousand  times  the  cost. 


NEW  GYMNASTICS, 

FOR 

MEN,   WOMEN,   AND  CHILDREN. 

By  DIO  LEWIS,  M.D. 

Three  Hundred  Cuts.   $  1.50.   A  Complete  Guide  for  Homes  and  Schools. 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  of  the  above,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Gail  Hamilton's  Writings. 

A  NEW  ATMOSPHERE. 

By  GAIL  HAMILTON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "COUNTRY  LIVING,"  "STUMBLING-BLOCKS,"  ETC. 

1  vol.     16mo.     Muslin,  bevelled  hoards  and  red  edges.     $  2.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  entirely  new  matter,  now  first  offered  to  the  public.  No  portion 
of  it  has  been  printed  in  the  columns  of  any  magazine  or  newspaper. 

New  editions  are  now  ready  of  the  other  writings  of  this  popular  author,  as  follows :  — 

COUNTRY  LIVING  AND  COUNTRY  THINKING. 

1  vol.     $  3.00. 

GALA-DAYS. 

1  vol.     $  2.00. 

STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 

1  vol.      $  3.00. 

These  books  are  all  printed  and  bound  uniformly. 
[CP*  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Boston. 
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Prospectus  and  Announcement 

OF  THE 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

FOK 

YOU  J^Q  FOLKS. 


Messrs.  TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  Boston,  have  begun  the  publication  of  a 
new  Juvenile  Magazine,  entitled 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS: 

AN 

ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOK 

BOYS    -A.  1ST  ID  GIRLS. 

EDITED  BY 

J.  T.  Trowbridge, 

Gail  Hamilton, 

Lucy  Larcom. 


The  staff  of  Contributors  will  include  many  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  Juvenile 
Works  in  America  and  in  England. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid  will  write  regularly  for  it  Stories  of  Adventure,  similar  in  captivating 

interest  to  those  absorbing  narratives,  "  The  Desert  Home,"  "  The  Plant-Hunters,"  "  The  Forest 

Exiles,"  etc.    He  begins  in  the  first  number  a  new  serial  tale  entitled  "Afloat  in  the  Forest."  The 

second  number  will  contain  a  short  story  by  him  complete  in  itself. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  the  Erlitor,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "Father  Brighthopes,"  and 

other  charming  popular  Juveniles,  will  contribute  to  every  number.    He  begins  in  the  first  number 

a  story  for  boys,  entitled  "Andy's  Adventures." 
Gail  Hamilton  and  Lucy  Larcom.  the  Associate  Editors,  will  preside  over  that  portion  of 

the  magazine  especially  designed  for  girls,  and  in  addition  t®  their  editorial  supervision,  will  write 

regularly  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  will  supply  for  early  numbers  papers  on  Natural  History,  with  illus- 
trations. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe  will  contribute  to  each  number,  commencing  with  a  charming 
sketch,  entitled  "  Hum,  the  Son  of  Buz." 

Mrs.  Li.  Maria  Child,  Editor  of  the  "Juvenile  Miscellany,"  and  author  of  "  Flowers  for  Chil- 
dren," will  send  occasional  contributions. 

44  Carleton,"  author  of  "  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-Field,"  begins  in  the  first  number  a 
tale  of  battle  adventure,  with  the  title  "  Winning  his  Way."  In  this  he  will  trace  the  career  of  a 
young  soldier,  and  show  how  promotion  is  earned  by  valor  and  energy. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  author  of  "  The  New  Gymnastics,"  will  furnish  entertaining  and  valuable  chap- 
ters on  Out-Door  and  In-Door  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

Edmund  Morris,  author  of  "Ten  Acres  Enough,"  will  write  several  articles  on  Farming  for 
Boys. 

Edmund  Kirke  will  write  regularly,  contributing  to  the  first  number  a  most  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  Southern  experience,  entitled  "  The  Little  Prisoner." 

"  Oliver  Optic,"  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  of  American  writers  for  the  young,  will 
contribute. 

§<  Aunt  Fanny,"  that  eminently  successful  writer  of  Juvenile  books,  will  also  be  a  contributor. 
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Miss  Harriet  E.  Prescott  and  Miss  Rose  Terry  will  furnish  Stories  and  Sketches  for 
its  pages.    Miss  Terry  has  sent  a  story  which  will  appear  in  the  second  number. 

Mr.  Wliittier  will  contribute  a  prose  article  for  the  second  number  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  other  lead- 
ing writers,  will  furnish  appropriate  poems  and  prose  articles. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  named  above,  regular  contributions  will  be  furnished  by 
RICHARD  H.  STODDARD  author  of  "  Adventures  in  Fairy  Land." 
COL.  THOMAS  W.  HIGGINSON. 
GRACE  GREENWOOD,  editor  of  "  The  Little  Pilgrim." 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  The  Little  Susy  "  Books. 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  Dream  Children." 
MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY",  author  of  "  Faith  Gartney." 
MISS  MARIA  S.  CUMMINS,  author  of  "  The  Lamplighter." 
MISS  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT,  and  others. 

Engagements  are  also  in  progress  with  several  other  writers  of  celebrity,  whose  names  will  be  duly 
announced.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  lend  their  aid  in 
making  the  magazine  acceptable  to  the  young  people. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Every  number  of  Our  Young  Folks  will  contain  capital  pictures,  drawn  and  engraved  by  our  best 
artists.  The  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Darley  has  been  secured,  and  the  first  number  is  enriched  by  designs 
from  his  pencil.  This  number  also  contains  drawings  by  Mr.  Vedder  and  Mr.  Champney.  The  co- 
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THE   CITY  GIRL. 

JCELY,  called  Garnet  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Yes,  I 'm  coming,"  responded  Cicely  from  the 
depths  of  her  pretty  little  chamber. 
"  It's  time  to  go." 

"Yes,  I 'm  coming,"  repeated  the  gentle  voice. 
Garnet  supported  himself  on  his  elbow  and  right 
foot,  attempted  to  scale  the  stairs  on  his  heels  and 
head,  and  made  other  interesting  experiments  ;  but 
finding  that  Cicely  did  not  come,  he  climbed  up  outside 
of  the  balusters,  over  the  gallery  railing,  and  bounced 
into  her  room.     She  was  standing  before  the  glass, 
surveying  her  little  self  with  great  complacency. 

"  Now,  how  long  will  you  be  prinking  there,  and  me 
waiting  down  stairs?"  cried  Garnet.  **I  never  did 
see  anything  like  the  time  it  takes  girls  to  dress." 

"  O,  I 'm  quite  ready  this  minute,"  answered  Cicely, 
hastily  catching  up  her  bonnet. 

"  But  mehercule  !  "  shouted  Garnet,  who  was  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  study  of  Latin  with  great  vigor. 
"  What  do  you  call  this  ?  "  —  and  he  clutched  Cicely's 
hair  with  no  very  gentle  grasp. 

"  O,  don't  touch  it !  you  will  have  it  all  down  !  "  cried  she  hurriedly ;  "  that 
is  a  waterfall." 

"A  waterfall !  A  waterfall!  Let  it  fall  quick  then.  It  makes  you  look 
for  all  the  world  like  our  skew-tailed  chickens.    I  never  saw  such  an  animal." 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  in  the  Derk's 
Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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"  O  Garnet,  now  I  thought  it  looked  so  pretty  !  "  said  Cicely ;  and  her 
bright  face  was  so  clouded  that  even  Garnet  was  rather  sorry  he  had  spoken 
so  decidedly. 

But  then  certainly  it  was  a  case  that  called  for  decision.  Poor  Cicely  had 
spent  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  glass,  and  tired  her  little  arms  till 
they  ached  ;  and  the  result  was  a  knob  of  hair  hanging  on  one  side  of  her 
head,  and  bobbing  hither  and  thither  with  every  motion.  Garnet's  com- 
parison was  not  entirely  out  of  place.  "  But  what  could  make  you  think  of 
tricking  up  such  a  fright  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  Garnet,  there 's  a  new  girl  going  to  be  there  from  Boston.  She 's 
going  to  live  with  Miss  Attredge.   And  Olive  said  —  "    Cicely  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what  did  Olive  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  Olive  said  —  she  said  that  —  Olive  said  the  girl  would  have  every- 
thing so  nice  because  she  came  from  Boston,  and  Olive  said  they  wore  silk 
dresses  and  waterfalls  in  Boston,  and  Olive  is  going  to  wear  her  blue  merino 
and  a  waterfall,  and  I  made  mine,  —  Olive  told  me  how,  —  and  now  you  say 
it  is  not  pretty." 

"  Olive 's  a  born  simpleton,"  said  Sir  Oracle  Garnet.  "  You  take  that 
bobbing  bag  off  your  head.  I  don't  believe  they  wear  them  in  Boston,  and  if 
they  do,  you  sha'n't.  I  suppose  you 'd  tie  yourself  up  in  a  meal-bag  if  they 
did  in  Boston." 

"  But,  Garnet,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  curl  your  hair  just  as  you  always  do,  and  brush  it  in  a  civilized 
manner." 

"  Oh  !  then  I  shall  not  look  fine  at  all.  Olive  said  we  should  show  Mary 
Ravis  that  we  were  not  just  country-girls.  We  know  what  the  fashions  are. 
Mary  Ravis  will  think  we  are  just  country-girls." 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  ?  " 

"Well,  I  know,  but  —  "  Cicely  hesitated,  and  faltered,  and  rather  reluc- 
tantly began  to  pull  down  the  comical  little  contrivance  which  she  dignified 
with  the  name  of  waterfall,  and  to  brush  out  the  long  ringlets  as  she  was 
commanded.*  And  to  be  sure,  she  did  look  like  a  different  girl ;  still  there 
was  many  a  misgiving  in  her  heart  as  to  the  figure  she  should  make  in  the 
eyes  of  the  little  city  lady. 

Garnet  had  no  share  at  all  in  her  misgivings.  He  had  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  his  sister,  and  especially  of  himself.  "  Hold  up  your  head,  Cicely," 
was  his  admonition,  "  as  you  never  could  with  that  ten-pound  weight  hanging 
on  to  it,  and  don't  call  the  king  your  uncle  !  "  —  though  what  that  had  to  do 
with  holding  up  her  head,  Cicely  could  never  quite  make  out. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Miss  Attredge's  house,  where  the  party  was  to 
be,  most  of  the  children  had  assembled.  They  all  went  to  the  same  school, 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  —  all  except  the  little  city  girl, 
who  sat  in  a  corner,  and  seemed  quite  as  much  in  awe  of  them  as  they  were 
of  her.  But  Cicely  took  note  that  she  had  no  silk  dress,  nor  even  a  waterfall. 
On  the  contrary,  her  hair  was  short,  and  her  dress  a  very  pretty  plaid,  but 
not  at  all  beyond  the  standard  of  the  dresses  in  Applethorpe.  She  was,  too, 
very  quiet,  —  a  pale,  silent  girl,  —  that  was  all  Cicely  saw. 
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«  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  whispered  Olive  to  Cicely. 

"  We  must  n't  whisper  about  her,"  replied  Cicely,  who  had  hardly  had 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  her.  But  they  pulled  Cicely  into  the  dining-room, 
and  would  tell  her  that  she  was  "  real  proud.  She  just  sits  there,  and  won't 
do  anything." 

"  Yes,"  said  Olive,  "and  not  so  much  to  be  proud  of  either.  Nothing  but 
a  plaid  dress,  and  not  a  speck  of  trimming,  nor  a  net,  nor  a  bow,  nor  any- 
thing," and  Olive  thought  very  pleasantly  of  her  own  French  blue  merino 

with  its  elaborate  embroidery. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  think  it 's  proud,"  said  Erne  Mayland.  "  We  are  all  strangers 
to  her,  and  she  does  n't  feel  at  home." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Olive,  "  we  have  been  here  half  an  hour,  and  asked  her 
to  play,  and  Miss  Attredge  wanted  her  to  play,  and  she  won't  do  a  thing." 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  is  nice  at  all  to  be  here  talking  about  her,"  said 
Cicely. 

"  No,  nor  I  neither,"  declared  Erne.    "  Come,  let 's  go  into  the  parlor." 

"  I  shall  not  go  into  the  parlor  to  court  Miss  City-fied  anymore,"  answered 
Olive.    "  It 's  too  bad  she  should  come  here  to  spoil  all  our  good  time." 

But  Erne  and  Cicely  went  into  the  parlor.  Miss  Attredge  was  just  gath- 
ering them  into  a  circle  to  play  "  Hunt  the  Slipper."  Cicely  was  about  to 
take  her  place  with  the  rest,  when  she  noticed  that  the  little  stranger  still  sat 
apart,  looking  rather  lonely  and  homesick.  So  she  approached,  her  and 
asked,  rather  timidly,  "  Won't  you  play  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how,"  answered  Mary. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Then  I  won't  play,  either,"  said  Cicely,  cheerfully.  "  I  '11  show  you  Miss 
Attredge's  photographs.  No,  I  won't ;  I  '11  show  you  her  snakes  and  birds. 
Miss  Attredge  always  lets  me  touch  them  "  ;  —  and  Cicely  took  from  the 
lowest  shelf  of  the  bookcase  a  book  so  heavy  she  could  hardly  lift  it ;  but 
the  kindness  in  her  heart  put  strength  in  her  arms,  and  she  tugged  it  along 
to  a  chair. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  any  girl  ever  so  shy  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
looking  at  pictures  so  beautiful  and  so  dreadful  as  those  that  Cicely  pointed 
out.  The  birds  were  wondrously  brilliant,  and  the  snakes  coiled  themselves  in 
folds  so  fearful  that  Mary  quite  forgot  her  forlorn  little  self,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren were  soon  kneeling  before  the  chair  and  pressing  their  eager  heads  close 
together  in  breathless  excitement.  When  the  others  had  grown  tired  of 
"  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  they  too  gathered  around  the  chair,  and  the  two  heads 
were  quite  overtopped  by  a  crowd  of  heads,  and  the  two  voices  lost  in  a  dozen 
voices  chattering  and  exclaiming  and  explaining.  The  girls  pretended  to  be 
very  much  afraid  of  the  snakes,  and  shook  and  shivered.  The  boys  pretend- 
ed to  have  a  great  regard  for  snakes,  and  stroked  their  necks  with  brown,  bat- 
tered hands. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Olive,  who  had  joined  them  ;  "  but  this  is  a  paper  snake,  Mr. 
Nathan.  If  it  was  crawling  on  the  grass,  you  would  be  careful  how  you 
touched  it." 
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"  Pooh  !  "  cried  Nathan,  "  I 'd  just  as  soon  touch  it  as  touch  your  kitten. 
They  're  twice  as  handsome." 

"  Indeed  they  are,"  said  Garnet  "  Sweet  little  pets  !  dear  little  darlings  !  n 
and  he  made  believe  caress  the  snakes,  but  made  rather  awkward  work  of  it, 
as  boys  generally  do  when  they  undertake  to  mimic  girls.  "  Why,  the  other 
day,  last  summer,  we  caught  a  snake  and  tied  him  round  the  bedpost,  and 
kept  him  there  all  night." 

"  Now,  Garnet  Moreford,  you  don't  expect  us  to  believe  that !  " 

"  Yes,  he  did,  the  dreadful  creature  !  "  cried  Cicely.  "  Barney  went  into 
his  room  in  the  morning,  and  there  't  was  ;  and  she  screamed  and  'most 
fainted,  and  Garnet  laughed,  and  it  was  dreadful." 

"  Pooh  !  that 's  nothing,"  said  Nathan.  "  I  caught  a  little  snake  once,  and 
wove  him  into  my  button-holes,  and  wore  him  all  the  forenoon.  It 's  girls 
for  being  afraid  of  harmless  pretty  little  things." 

"  Girls  are  no  more  afraid  than  boys,"  replied  Olive,  stoutly,  always  ready 
to  stand  up  for  her  sex.  "  I  found  a  nest  of  field-mice  last  summer,  and  took 
them  up  and  brought  them  into  the  house  in  my  apron.  But  a  snake  is  n't 
harmless.    Snakes  poison  you." 

"  Ho  ! "  cried  Nathan,  "  calling  it  courage  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  mouse  ! 
Why,  there  was  a  mouse  in  the  closet  last  Sunday,  and  he  ran  and  hid  under 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  stuck  his  tail  right  up  straight  in  the  air,  just  like  a 
handle,  and  I  took  hold  of  it  as  dainty,  and  carried  him  out-doors." 

"  And  let  him  go  ?  "  asked  Mary  Ravis,  eagerly,  her  fears  of  strangers  quite 
vanished  in  the  excitement  of  the  horrible  stories  they  were  telling. 

"  Yes,  I  let  him  go.  But  Tabby  had  a  word  to  say  on  that  subject,  and  he 
did  n't  go  very  far." 

"  Well,  I  know  what  you  are  afraid  of,  Nat,"  said  Olive,  decidedly,  —  "a 
setting  hen.  For  I  was  at  your  house  when  your  mother  wanted  you  to  take 
one  off  the  nest,  and  you  did  not  dare.  You  said  she  pecked  you  so  furiously 
you  could  n't !  " 

"  O,  pshaw  !  "  laughed  Nathan,  good-humoredly,  and  giving  himself  a 
whirl,  as  if  to  shake  off  this  disagreeable  home-thrust,  "  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Mary  Ravis  will  think  we  are  a  set  of  savages,  telling  her  all  sorts 
of  scaring  things.  You  never  saw  a  snake,  now  did  you,  Miss  Mary  ?  She 
thinks  butter  grows  on  trees  in  brown  burrs,  and  we  get  honey  by  milking 
bees  in  a  ten-quart  pail." 

Mary  would  have  been  very  much  frightened,  half  an  hour  before,  at  being 
thus  addressed  before  them  all ;  but  she  tiad  lost  her  first  shyness,  and  Na- 
than's banter  was  so  good-natured  that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  embarrassed, 
but  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  while  a  little  fresh  color  stole  into  her 
pale  cheeks  and  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  lighted  up  her  brown  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Garnet,  kindly,  "  I  warrant  you  this  sly  little  puss  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  of  us.  Why,  what  do  you  think  ?  She  carries  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  in  her  pocket,  or  something." 

"  O,  what  a  story  !  "  laughed  Mary. 

"Why,  Cicely,  did  n't  you  tell  me  so  this  morning?"  asked  Garnet, 
gravely. 
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«  Why,  no,"  answered  Cicely,  opening  her  astonished  eyes,  and  pursing 
her  rosy  lips  into  the  most  decided  denial.    "  I  never  said  such  a  thing." 

"  Now  Cissy,  Cissy,  young  woman,  what  trouble  have  you  led  me  into  ? 
Did  n't  you  say  the  young  lady  from  the  city  was  going  to  bring  a  waterfall 
here,  and  did  n't  you  want  me  to  go  and  get  the  mill-dam  to  fasten  on  the 
back  of  your  neck  by  way  of  offset  ?  " 

And  then,  being  forced  in  self-defence,  Cicely  told  the  story  of  her  water- 
fall, and  they  all  laughed  very  merrily,  somewhat  to  Olive's  discomfiture. 
And  then  came  other  plays,  games  of  forfeits,  in  which  Mary  readily  joined. 
All  manner  of  odd  sentences  they  pronounced  upon  each  other.  Nathan 
in  particular  found  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  girl-judges.  He  was 
condemned  to  wriggle  across  the  room  like  a  snake,  to  jump  up  in  a  chair 
like  a  squirrel,  to  bark  like  a  dog,  all  of  which  he  did  so  readily  and  so  well, 
that  he  made  them  great  entertainment. 

«  O,  I  never  did  see  such  a  nice  party  in  all  my  life  ! "  whispered  Mary 
confidentially  to  Cicely.    "  You  all  do  such  funny  things  !  " 

"  O  Mary !  "  said  Cicely  modestly,  "  you  can  do  a  great  many  beautiful 
things  that  we  can't,  I  do  suppose  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  do  many  things  at  all,"  said  Mary.  "  I  can  dance,  that  is 
all ;  but  I  can't  tell  stories,  and  I  can't  play  plays,  and  I  can't  think  of  forfeits, 
and  I  never  did  any  funny  things." 

"  Can  you  dance  ?    Oh  !  I  do  like  to  see  dancing." 

"  Do  you  ?  and  I  like  to  dance.  Mr.  Piccini  says  I  dance  very  nicely,  and 
O,  I  can  dance  the  Shawl  Dance,  and  the  Highland  Fling  ;  would  you  like  to 
see  me  ?  "  she  asked  simply. 

"  O,  of  all  things  !  and  so  would  all  the  girls." 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  if  Miss  Attredge  will  play,  I  will.  But  do  you  think 
they  would  care  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  they  would  !  O  Garnet !  Olive  !  O  all  of  you  !  Mary  Ravis 
will  dance  the  Highland  Fling  and  everything  Miss  Attredge  will  you 
play  boys  all  come  and  sit  down  !  "  Cicely  was  too  eager  to  be  particular 
about  her  punctuation  ;  but  they  understood  her  well  enough,  much  better, 
indeed,  than  they  understood  the  Highland  Fling,  which  most  of  them  had 
never  heard  of.    But  they  were  delighted  with  the  sound  of  it. 

So  Mary  went  up  stairs  and  put  on  her  costume,  —  a  marvellous  little  black 
velvet  bodice  adorned  with  gold  lace,  a  bright  plaid  frock,  delicately  embroi- 
dered slippers,  a  cap  and  feather  for  her  little  shorn  head,  and  a  long  scarlet 
scarf  in  her  hands.  The  company  gathered  at  the  lower  end  of  the  parlor,  and 
Mary,  smiling  and  happy  at  the  upper  end,  began  the  dance.  Never  were 
such  doings  seen  in  Applethorpe  as  went  on  between  Mary  and  her  scarf. 
In  and  out,  back  and  forth,  she  wove  it  and  flung  it,  and  wreathed  herself  in 
it.  She  skipped  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  zephyr,  she  whirled  about  on 
the  tips  of  her  dainty  slippers,  she  charged  down  upon  the  admiring  crowd, 
and  withdrew  again,  swift  and  graceful  as  a  bird,  for  at  least  twenty  minutes 
I  should  think,  and  then  she  made  the  sauciest  little  courtesy,  and  danced 
out  of  the  room.    Never  were  admirers  more  enthusiastic,  and  when  she 
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reappeared  in  her  usual  dress  once  more,  they  quite  overwhelmed  her  with 
their  delight. 


"  And  to  think,"  said  Olive  frankly,  "  that  I  thought  you  were  proud 
because  you  would  n't  play  ;  and  here  you  have  done  the  beautifullest  thing 
for  us  I  ever  saw." 

"  O,  proud  !  "  laughed  Mary,  "  it 's  all  I  can  do.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  I 
could  n't  do  something." 

"  But  then  we  were  so  cross,  I  wonder  you  did  it  at  all." 

"You  are  not  cross,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Mary  eagerly. 

"  Yes  I  am  cross,"  persisted  Olive ;  "  I  am  always  cross  if  people  don't  do 
just  as  I  want  to  have  them  right  away.  Cicely  Moreford  is  the  good  one, 
and  Erne  Mayland,  and  all  those  midgets.  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  how 
people  can  be  so  horribly  good  and  patient  all  the  time,"  —  and  Olive  put  on 
such  an  air  of  despairing  humility  that  they  could  not  help  laughing  at  her. 

So  it  happened  that  the  "  good  time  "  which  the  little  city  girl  was  going 
to  spoil,  turned  out  to  be  not  only  not  spoiled,  but  made  a  great  deal  better 
by  her  presence,  —  and  all  because  one  or  two  little  girls  went  to  work  the 
right  way,  instead  of  standing  scornfully  aside  and  letting  everything  go  the 
wrong  way.  But  the  impression  that  seemed  to  linger  longest  on  Cicely's 
mind  was,  "  And  she  was  just  like  us.  Why,  she  did  n't  even  have  a  water- 
fall !  " 

Gail  Hamilton. 
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ANDY'S  ADVENTURES; 

OR,  THE  WORLD  BEWITCHED. 

{Concluded  fro?n  the  February  No.) 

HAVING  thought  it  all  over,  Andy  resolved  to  make  a  new  start,  and  not 
be  deceived  by  anything  again.  Finding  his  coat  very  wet,  he  con- 
cluded to  wring  it  out,  and  hang  it  somewhere  to  dry.  He  saw  a  log  and  a 
large  wood-pile  near  by  ;  and  he  was  going  boldly  to  spread  his  coat  on 
them  in  a  good  sunny  place,  when  he  happened  to  think  that  these  also  might 
be  cheats,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  test  them  before  going  too  near. 

He  took  up  a  pebble,  and  threw  it.    He  hit  the  end  of  the  log,  which 
immediately  changed  into  a  head  with  a  hat  on  it ;  and  the  log  jumped  up, 
and  strode  fiercely  towards  him,  on  two  as  good  legs  as  ever  he  saw. 
"  What  are  you  stoning  me  for  ?  "  cried  the  log,  with  a  terrible  look. 
"  O  Mr.  Log  !  I  did  n't  mean  to  !    I  did  n't  know  it  would  hurt  you  !  "  said 
Andy,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  I  '11  teach  you  to  throw  stones  and  call  names  !  "  growled  the  log,  —  no, 
not  the  log,  but  the  teamster,  whom  Andy  had  mistaken  for  a  log  as  he  lay 
on  the  roadside  by  his  wagon.  And  he  gave  two  or  three  extra  stripes  to 
the  boy's  trousers  with  his  long  whiplash.  "  I  did  n't  mean  to  !  I  did  n't 
know  it  would  hurt  you  !  "  he  said,  mockingly,  as  he  went  back  to  his  team ; 
while  Andy  rubbed  his  legs,  and  shrieked. 

Now,  when  wagon  and  driver  were  gone,  and  the  lad  saw  that  there  was 
neither  log  nor  wood-pile  anywhere  by  the  road,  he  became  more  and  more 
alarmed  about  himself.  Everything  was  a  lie,  then  ;  and,  the  best  he  could 
do,  he  could  not  help  being  deceived  and  injured.  Bitterly  he  regretted 
using  old  Mother  Quirk  so  ill ;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  never 
tell  another  lie  in  his  life,  if  he  could  now  only  get  safely  home,  and  find 
things  what  they  appeared  to  be. 

Being  very  tired,  he  looked  about  for  a  stick  to  walk  with.  He  thought, 
too,  something  of  the  kind  would  be  useful  to  feel  with,  and  test  the  truth  of 
things.  Soon  he  saw  a  very  pretty  stick  lying  in  the  sun.  It  was  not  quite 
straight ;  but  it  had  as  handsome  little  wavy  curves  as  if  it  had  been  carved. 
It  was  beautifully  tapered  ;  and  as  he  came  quite  near  it,  he  saw  that  it  was 
painted  with  the  most  wonderful  colors,  —  glossy  black,  bright  green  spots, 
and  silver  rings.  It  appeared  to  be  a  cane,  which  probably  some  very  rich 
man  had  lost.  Its  carved  handle  was  of  gold,  set  round  with  precious  stones, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  two  very  bright,  glittering  diamonds. 

"  Such  a  cane  is  worth  picking  up  !  "  said  Andy,  highly  pleased.  "  I  hope 
the  owner  won't  come  to  claim  it."  And  he  stooped  down  to  take  hold  of 
the  stick.  But  he  had  scarcely  touched  it,  when  it  began  to  move  and  squirm, 
and  coil  up  under  his  hand.   He  sprang  back  just  in  time  to  save  his  parents 
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the  grief  of  a  funeral ;  for  what  he  had  mistaken  for  a  cane  was  a  living  ser- 
pent of  the  most  venomous  kind  ;  and  it  raised  its  angry  crest,  darted  out 
its  forked  tongue,  and  struck  at  him  with  its  hooked  fangs,  making  his  blood 
curdle  and  his  flesh  creep,  as  he  ran  screaming  away. 

Andy  reached  a  wall  —  or  what  seemed  a  wall  —  and  scrambled  upon  it, 
putting  one  leg  over  it,  and  looking  back ;  when  the  stones  began  to  sway 
and  swell  under  him ;  and  the  whole  wall  rose  up  with  such  a  tremendous 
lurch,  that  he  was  nearly  thrown  head  foremost  to  the  ground.  And  he  now 
perceived  that,  instead  of  climbing  a  wall,  he  had  mounted  a  horse  that  lay 
dozing  in  the  field.  Before  he  could  get  off,  the  horse  began  to  walk  away. 
In  vain  Andy  cried  "  Whoa  !  "  and  gently  pulled  his  mane.  The  horse  seemed 
to  understand  "  Whoa  !  "  to  mean  "  Go  alone:  ! "  and  he  began  to  trot.  Pulling 
his  mane  had  the  effect  of  pricking  him  with  a  goad  ;  and  he  commenced  to 
prance.  Then  Andy  gently  patted  him ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  struck 
him  with  a  whip.  The  animal  began  to  gallop  !  And  when  Andy,  to  avoid 
being  flung  off,  clung  to  him  with  his  feet,  it  was  as  if  there  had  been  sharp 
spurs  in  his  heels,  and  the  animal  began  to  run  ! 

Across  the  fields  ;  faster  and  faster  and  faster ;  wildly  snorting ;  meas- 
uring the  ground  with  fearfully  long  leaps,  and  making  it  thunder  under  his 
hoofs  ;  clearing  fences  and  ditches,  and  heaps  of  brush  and  logs,  as  if  he 
had  wings;  away — away  —  away! — through  thickets,  through  brier-lots, 
through  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  farm-yards  ;  with  Andy  hugging  his 
neck  in  terror  extreme,  thrusting  into  his  ribs  the  heels  that  seemed  to  have 
spurs  on  them  ;  the  wild  steed  scudded  and  plunged. 

Andy  clung  as  long  as  he  could.  The  terrible  bounces  almost  hurled  him 
off;  the  wind  almost  blew  him  off ;  the  thickets,  and  briers,  and  boughs  of 
trees  almost  scratched  him  off.  Everywhere  along  his  track  people  came 
out  to  stare,  and  to  stop  the  horse.  Men  hallooed  and  shook  their  hats  ; 
boys  screamed  and  shook  their  bats  ;  women  "  shooed "  and  shook  their 
aprons  ;  all  contributing  to  frighten  him  the  more. 

And  now  Andy  felt  his  breath  partly  jolted  out  of  him,  and  partly  sucked 
out  by  the  wind.  And  for  a  moment  he  scarcely  knew  anything,  except  that 
he  was  losing  his  hold,  slipping,  sliding,  —  a  hairy  surface  passing  rudely 
from  under  him,  —  and  the  ground  suddenly  flying  up,  with  a  stunning  flap 
and  slap,  into  his  face. 

In  a  little  while  a  young  lad,  considerably  resembling  Andy,  might  have 
been  seen  sitting  on  the  grass  of  a  field,  rubbing  his  shoulder,  with  a  jarred 
and  joyless  expression  of  countenance,  which  seemed  hesitating  between 
fright  and  tears,  —  between  numbness  and  deadness  of  despair,  and  a  return- 
ing sense  of  pain  and  grief.  He  saw  a  gay-looking  horse  frisking  and  kick- 
ing up  along  by  the  fence  ;  felt  in  vain  for  his  hat,  but  found  a  shock  of  wild 
hair  instead  ;  saw  his  torn  trousers,  wet  not  with  water  only,  but  also  with 
blood  from  his  scratched  legs  ;  arose  slowly  and  sufferingly  to  his  feet ; 
looked  imploringly  about  him  ;  and  began  to  snivel. 

Not  knowing  what  do  do,  he  sat  down  again,  and  wept  miserably,  until  he 
heard  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  a  voice  say,  "  Get  up,  Jerry  !  " 
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"  That 's  our  wagon  —  and  father  and  mother  !  "  exclaimed  Andy,  in  great 
joy,  springing  up  as  quickly  as  his  sore  limbs  would  permit  him.  "  Father  ! 
father  !  "  and  he  ran  towards  the  road. 

The  vehicle  rattled  on.  His  father  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  heed 
him.  He  could  not  make  his  mother  look  up,  scream  as  loud  as  he  would. 
Jerry  trotted  soberly  on,  as  before.  Only  Brin  the  dog  pricked  up  his  ears, 
gave  a  surly  bark,  leaped  the  fence,  and  approached  him  shyly,  bristling  and 
growling. 

"  Brin  !  Brin  !  here,  Brin  !  "  said  Andy,  alarmed  at  the  dog's  extraordinary 
behavior. 

"  Gr-r-r-r-  !  "  said  Brin,  with  a  snarl  and  a  snap. 
"  O  father  !  father  !  "  shrieked  Andy. 

"  Whoa  !  "  said  Mr.  Mountford,  stopping  Jerry,  and  turning  to  look. 
"  Come  here,  Brin  !  "    And  he  whistled. 

Brin,  having  paused  to  take  a  sagacious  snuff  of  Andy,  without  appearing 
to  recognize  him,  ran  back  to  the  road,  the  boy  following  him. 

"  What 's  the  trouble  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mountford.  "  What  a  strange-looking 
dog  that  is  !  "  —  fixing  her  eyes  on  Andy.  "  It  looks  to  me  like  a  mad  dog, 
and  I 'm  afraid  Brin  will  get  bit.    Come  here,  Brin  !  " 

Brin  ran  obediently  under  the  wagon  ;  and  Andy,  flinging  up  his  arms, 
rushed  towards  his  parents. 

"  O,  it 's  me  !  it 's  me  !    Father  !  mother  !  it 's  me  !  " 

"  Get  out,  you  whelp  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mountford,  striking  at  him  with 
his  whip. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  "  shrieked  Andy,  hit  in  the  face  by  his  own  father's  lash  ! 
"  Ki-hi,  then  !  "    And  Mr.  Mountford  drove  on. 

Andy  still  followed,  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  wildly  weeping  and  calling. 

"What  a  hateful  dog  that  is!"  said  Mrs.  Mountford.  "Give  me  the 
whip  !  "  And  as  soon  as  Andy  got  near  enough,  she  beat  him  mercilessly 
over  the  bare  head. 

Then  Andy,  exhausted,  out  of  breath,  his  heart  broken,  fell  down  despair- 
ingly, with  his  face  in  the  dust,  while  the  vehicle  passed  over  the  hill  out  of 
sight.  There  he  lay,  sobbing  in  his  misery,  and  moistening  with  a  little 
trickling  stream  of  tears  the  sand  by  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  when  an  old 
woman  came  hobbling  that  way  on  a  crutch. 

"  What 's  this  ? "  said  she.  Her  back  was  curved  like  a  bow ;  but  she  bent 
it  still  more,  stooping  over  to  look  at  Andy. 

The  boy  raised  his  head,  brushed  the  adhering  dirt  from  his  nose,  lifted 
his  eyes,  and  recognized  good  old  Mother  Quirk.    But  he  could  not  speak. 

"  I  declare  !  "  said  she,  "  one  would  think  it  was  Andy  Mountford,  if  any- 
body ever  saw  Andy  Mountford  in  such  a  plight  as  this  !  " 

That  encouraged  the  wretched  boy  to  open  his  mouth,  spit  out  the  dirt 
that  obstructed  his  speech,  and  in  grievous  accents  pour  forth  the  story  of 
his  woes. 

"  But  how  do  I  know  this  is  true  ?  "  said  Mother  Quirk,  putting  up  a  pinch 
of  snuff  under  her  hooked  nose. 
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"  It  is  true,  every  word  ;  as  true  as  I  am  Andy  !  "  wept  the  boy. 

"  But  how  do  I  know  you  are  Andy  ?  Folks  and  things  lie  so,  in  this 
world  !  "  said  Mother  Quirk.  "  But  never  mind  ;  I  suppose  it  is  fine  sport ; 
and  if  it  is  really  you,  Andy,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  leave  you  to  enjoy  it !  " 

She  adjusted  her  crutch,  and  was  hobbling  away,  when  Andy,  on  his  knees, 
called  after  her,  making  the  most  solemn  promises  of  truthfulness  in  the 
future,  if  she  would  help  him  home. 

"  How  do  I  know  what  to  believe  ?  "  said  the  old  woman,  piercing  him 
with  her  black,  sparkling  eyes.  "  You  may  be  a  reptile.  I 've  known  more 
than  one  that  pretended  to  be  human,  and  honest,  and  grateful,  turn  out  a 
reptile  at  last.  Everything  is  so  deceitful,  we  never  know  what  to  depend 
upon." 

She  was  passing  on  again  ;  but  Andy  ran  after  her,  and  caught  her  gown, 
still  pleading  and  weeping. 

"  Bless  my  heart  !  Is  it  really  Andy  ?  "  said  she,  leaning  on  her  crutch. 
"  I 've  a  good  mind  to  trust  you,  and  try  you  once  !  " 

"  Do,  do  !  good  Mother  Quirk  !  " 

"  Well,  come  along ;  my  house  is  close  by ;  and  there  comes  my  black  cat 
to  meet  me  !  " 

Andy  was  overjoyed,  and  clung  to  her  as  if  he  was  afraid  she  too  would 
turn  out  a  delusion,  —  a  lie,  —  and  work  him  some  new  mischief. 

They  passed  a  field,  in  which  the  old  woman  picked  up  a  hajt,  which  she 
placed  on  his  head,  and  a  handkerchief,  which  she  told  him  to  put  into  his 
pocket.  "  If  you  are  Andy,  they  belong  to  you,"  she  said,  with  a  shrewd 
look  out  of  her  coal-black  eyes. 

They  reached  her  cottage,  where  she  washed  him,  combed  his  hair,  took  a 
few  stitches  in  his  clothes,  and  stroked  his  hurts  with  hands  dipped  in  some 
exquisitely  soothing  ointment.  Then  they  set  out  to  return  to  his  father's 
house. 

She  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  well,  where  she  gave  him  a  sudden  box 
on  the  ear,  which  set  him  whirling.  The  next  he  knew,  he  was  getting  up 
from  the  grass,  like  one  awaking  from  a  dream.  He  thought  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  crutch  and  a  dark  green  gown  vanishing  behind  the  wood-shed,  but  could 
not  be  certain.  He  looked  in  vain  upon  his  person  for  any  evidence  of  rents 
and  bruises,  bee-stings  or  drenching.  He  was  as  good  as  new,  to  all  appear- 
ance ;  and  one  who  did  not  know  the  subtle  power  of  old  Mother  Quirk 
would  have  said  that  he  had  merely  fallen  asleep  on  the  door-yard  turf,  and 
had  a  dream. 

"  Andy  !  "  cried  a  voice. 

That  was  a  reality,  if  anything  was.  His  folks  had  returned,  and  it  was 
his  father  calling  him.    "  Andy  !  come  and  open  the  gate  !  " 

He  hastened  to  swing  the  old  gate  around  on  its  hinges,  while  Brin  ran 
up  eagerly  to  caress  him  and  leap  upon  his  legs,  and  Jerry  walked  slowly 
through,  drawing  the  family  one-horse  wagon. 

"  Have  you  been  a  good  boy,  Andy  ? "  asked  his  mother,  dismounting  at 
the  horse-block. 
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"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  mean,"  he  added,  fearing  that  was  an  untruth,  —  "I  don't 
know,  —  I  guess  not  very  !  " 

"  What !  you  have  n't  been  doing  any  mischief,  have  you  ? "  cried  his 
father. 

Andy  remembered  the  stories  he  had  made  up  about  the  hawk  killing  the 
chicken,  and  the  Beals.  boy  throwing  a  stone  through  the  pantry  window. 
But  he  also  remembered  his  terrible  adventure  in  a  world  of  lies,  — mishaps 
and  horrors  which  were  somehow  dreadfully  real  to  him,  whether  he  had 
actually  experienced  them,  or  dreamed  them,  or  been  insane  and  imagined 
them.  So  he  falteringly  said,  "I  —  I  —  killed  the  top-knot  with  my  bow- 
and-arrow  !  " 

There  indeed  lay  the  top-knot,  stark  dead  by  the  curb.  His  parents  looked 
at  it  regretfully  ;  and  his  father  said,  "  I  am  sorry  !  sorry  !  that  nice  chicken  ! 
But  you  did  n't  mean  to,  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  think  I  should  hit  it !  "  said  Andy,  hanging  his  head  with  con- 
trition. 

"Well,  if  it  was  an  accident,  let  it  pass,"  said  his  mother.  "It  isn't  so 
bad  as  if  you  had  told  a  lie  about  it.  I 'd  rather  have  every  chicken  killed, 
than  have  my  son  tell  a  lie  ! "    And  she  caressed  him  fondly. 

"  You  have  n't  done  anything  else,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mountford. 

"I  —  I  —  shot  at  the  cat,  and  sent  my  arrow  through  the  window  !  "  Andy 
confessed.  . 

"  Have  n't  I  told  you  not  to  shoot  your  arrow  towards  the  house  ?  "  cried 
his  father,  sternly.  But,  at  a  glance  from  Mrs.  Mountford,  he  added,  relent- 
ingly,  "  But  as  you  have  been  so  truthful  as  to  own  up  to  it,  I  '11  forgive 
you  this  time.  Nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to  have  my  son  tell  the 
truth  ;  for  the  worst  thing  is  lying." 

That  was  what  Mother  Quirk  had  said,  and  it  reminded  Andy  of  the  false 
alarm  which  had  brought  her  to  the  house.  That  was  the  hardest  thing  for 
him  to  confess  !    And  it  was  the  hardest  thing  for  his  parents  to  forgive. 

"  Poor  old  Mrs.  Quirk,  with  her  lame  leg  !  "  his  mother  reproachfully  said. 
"  How  could  you,  Andy  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  think,  —  I  did  n't  know  how  bad  it  was  !  "  he  replied. 

"  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?    What  did  the  poor  woman  do  ?  " 

"  She  scolded  me,  and  boxed  my  ears,  and  made  me  crazy,  I  guess,  —  for 
such  awful  things  have  happened  to  me  !  I  never  can  tell  what  I  have  been 
through  —  or  dreamed  I  went  through  —  till  she  brought  me  back  !  But  I 've 
made  up  my  mind  I  never  will  tell  another  lie,  or  act  a  lie  again,  if  you  will 
forgive  me  this  once  !  " 

"  I  forgive  you  !  we  forgive  you  !  my  dear,  dear  boy !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mountford,  folding  him  in  her  arms,  while  Mr.  Mountford  smiled  upon  him, 
well  pleased,  and  stroked  his  hair. 

y.  T.  Trowbridge. 
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WINNING  HIS  WAY. 
CHAPTER  III, 

MERRY  TIMES. 

WHEN  the  long  northeast  storms  set  in,  and  the  misty  clouds  hung 
over  the  valley,  and  went  hurrying  away  to  the  west,  brushing  the 
tops  of  the  trees  ;  when  the  rain,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  fell 
aslant  upon  the  roof  of  the  little  old  house  ;  when  the  wind  swept  around  the 
eaves,  and  dashed  in  wild  gusts  against  the  windows,  and  moaned  and  wailed 
in  the  forests,  —  then  it  was  that  Paul  sometimes  felt  his  spirits  droop,  for  the 
circumstances  of  life  were  all  against  him.  He  was  poor.  His  dear,  kind 
mother  was  sick.  She  had  worked  day  and  night  to  keep  that  terrible  wolf 
from  the  door,  which  is  always  prowling  around  the  houses  of  poor  people. 
But  the  wolf  had  come,  and  was  looking  in  at  the  windows.  There  was  a 
debt  due  Mr.  Funk  for  rice,  sugar,  biscuit,  tea,  and  other  things  which  Doctor 
Arnica  said  his  mother  must  have.  There  was  the  doctor's  bill.  The  flour- 
barrel  was  getting  low,  and  the  meal-bag  was  almost  empty.  Paul  saw  the 
wolf  every  night  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  and  lie  wished  he  could  kill  it. 

When  his  mother  was  taken  sick,  he  left  school  and  became  her  nurse.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  lay  down  his  books,  for  he  loved  them,  but  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  wait  upon  her.  The  neighbors  were  kind.  Azalia  Adams  often  came 
tripping  in  with  something  nice,  —  a  tumbler  of  jelly,  or  a  plate  of  toast, 
which  her  mother  had  prepared  ;  and  she  had  such  cheerful  words,  and  spoke 
so  pleasantly,  and  moved  round  the  room  so  softly,  putting  everything  in  or- 
der, that  the  room  was  lighter,  even  on  the  darkest  days,  for  her  presence. 

When,  after  weeks  of  confinement  to  her  bed,  Paul's  mother  was  strong 
enough  to  sit  in  her  easy-chair,  Paul  went  out  to  fight  the  wolf.  He  work-sd 
for  Mr.  Middlekauf,  in  his  cornfield.  He  helped  Mr.  Chrome  paint  wagons. 
He  surveyed  land,  and  ran  lines  for  the  farmers,  earning  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there.  As  fast  as  he  obtained  a  dollar,  it  went  to  pay  the  debts.  As 
the  seasons  passed  away,  —  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  —  Paul  could  see 
that  the  wolf  grew  smaller  day  by  day.  He  denied  himself  everything,  ex- 
cept plain  food.  He  was  tall,  stout,  hearty,  and  rugged.  The  winds  gave 
him  health  ;  his  hands  were  hard,  but  his  heart  was  tender.  When  through 
his  day's  work,  though  his  bones  ached  and  his  eyes  were  drowsy,  he  seldom 
went  to  sleep  without  first  studying  awhile,  and  closing  with  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  for  he  remembered  what  his  grandfather  often  said,  —  that  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Bible  was  a  good  thing  to  sleep  on. 

The  cool  and  bracing  breezes  of  November,  the  nourishing  food  which 
Paul  obtained,  brought  the  color  once  more  to  his  mother's  cheeks  ;  and 
when  at  length  she  was  able  to  be  about  the  house,  they  had  a  jubilee,  —  a 
glad  day  of  thanksgiving,  —  for,  in  addition  to  this  blessing  of  health,  Paul 
had  killed  the  wolf,  and  the  debts  were  all  paid. 
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As  the  winter  came  on,  the  subject  of  employing  Mr.  Rhythm  to  teach  a 
singing-school  was  discussed.  Mr.  Quaver,  a  tall,  slim  man,  with  a  long,  red 
nose,  had  led  the  choir  for  many  years.  He  had  a  loud  voice,  and  twisted  his 
words  so  badly,  that  his  singing  was  like  the  blare  of  a  trumpet.  On  Sun- 
days, after  Rev.  Mr.  Surplice  read  the  hymn,  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
hear  a  loud  Hawk !  from  Mr.  Quaver,  as  he  tossed  his  tobacco-quid  into  a  spit- 
toon, and  an  Ahem  !  from  Miss  Gamut.  She  was  the  leading  first  treble,  a 
small  lady  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice.  Then  Mr.  Fiddleman  sounded  the  key 
on  the  bass-viol,  do-mi-sol-do,  helping  the  trebles  and  tenors  climb  the  stairs 
of  the  scale  ;  then  he  hopped  down  again,  and  rounded  off  with  a  thundering 
swell  at  the  bottom,  to  let  them  know  he  was  safely  down,  and  ready  to  go 
ahead.  Mr.  Quaver  led,  and  the  choir  followed  like  sheep,  all  in  their  own 
way  and  fashion. 

The  people  had  listened  to  this  style  of  music  till  they  were  tired  of  it. 
They  wanted  a  change,  and  decided  to  engage  Mr.  Rhythm,  a  nice  young 
man,  to  teach  a  singing-school  for  the  young  folks.  "  We  have  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls  here  in  the  village,  who  ought  to  learn  to  sing,  so  that  they 
can  sit  in  the  singing-seats,  and  praise  God,"  said  Judge  Adams. 

But  Mr.  Quaver  opposed  the  project.  "The  young  folks  want  a  frolic, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  "  yes,  sir,  a  frolic,  a  high  time.  Rhythm  will  be  teaching 
them  new-fangled  notions.  You  know,  Judge,  that  I  hate  flummididdles  ; 
I  go  for  the  good  old  things,  sir.  The  old  tunes  which  have  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time,  and  the  good  old  style  of  singing,  sir." 

Mr.  Quaver  did  not  say  all  he  thought,  for  he  could  see  that,  if  the  singing- 
school  was  kept,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  position  as  chorister. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  Mr.  Rhythm  was  engaged  to  teach  the 
school.    Paul  determined  to  attend.    He  loved  music. 

"  You  have  n't  any  coat  fit  to  wear,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  have  altered 
over  your  grandfather's  pants  and  vest  for  you,  but  I  cannot  alter  his  coat. 
You  will  have  to  stay  at  home,  I  guess." 

"  I  can't  do  that,  mother,  for  Mr.  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  that 
ever  was,  and  I  don't  want  to  miss  the  chance.  I  '11  wear  grandpa's  coat 
just  as  it  is." 

"  The  school  will  laugh  at  you." 

"  Well,  let  them  laugh,  I  sha'n't  stay  at  home  for  that.  I  guess  I  can  stand 
it,"  said  Paul,  resolutely. 

The  evening  fixed  upon  for  the  school  to  commence  arrived.  All  the 
young  folks  in  the  town  were  there.  Those  who  lived  out  of  the  village  — 
the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  —  came  in  red,  yellow,  and  green  wagons. 
The  girls  wore  close-fitting  hoods  with  pink  linings,  which  they  called  "  kiss- 
me-if-ye-dares."  Their  cheeks  were  all  aglow  with  the  excitement  of  the  oc- 
casion. When  they  saw  Mr.  Rhythm,  how  pleasant  and  smiling  he  was,  — 
when  they  heard  his  voice,  so  sweet  and  melodious,  —  when  they  saw  how 
sprily  he  walked,  as  if  he  meant  to  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken,  — 
they  said  to  one  another,  "  How  different  he  is  from  Mr.  Quaver  !  " 

Paul  was  late  on  the  first  evening,  for  when  he  put  on  his  grandfather's 
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coat,  his  mother  looked  at  it  a  long  while  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  way 
by  which  she  could  make  it  look  better.  Once  she  took  the  shears  and  was 
going  to  cut  off  the  tail,  but  Paul  stopped  her.  "  I  don't  want  it  curtailed, 
mother." 

"It  makes  you  look  like  a  little  old  man,  Paul ;  I  would  n't  go.'7 

"  If  I  had  better  clothes,  I  should  wear  them,  mother ;  but  as  I  have  n't,  I 
shall  wear  these.  I  hope  to  earn  money  enough  some  time  to  get  a  better 
coat ;  but  grandpa  wore  this,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  wear  what  he  wore," 
he  replied,  more  resolute  than  ever.  Perhaps,  if  he  could  have  seen  how 
he  looked,  he  would  not  have  been  quite  so  determined,  for  the  sleeves  hung 
like  bags  on  his  arms,  and  the  tail  almost  touched  the  floor. 

Mr.  Rhythm  had  just  rapped  the  scholars  to  their  seats  when  Paul  en- 
tered. There  was  a  tittering,  a  giggle,  then  a  roar  of  laughter.  Mr.  Rhythm 
looked  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  smiled.  For  a  moment  Paul's 
courage  failed  him.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  laughed  at  as  he  had  imagined. 
He  was  all  but  ready  to  turn  about  and  leave  the  room.  "  No  I  won't,  I  '11 
face  it  out,"  he  said  to  himself,  walked  deliberately  to  a  seat,  and  looked 
bravely  round,  as  if  asking,  "  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  instantly  won  Mr.  Rhythm's 
respect,  and  which  made  him  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  laughed. 
"  Silence  !  No  more  laughing,"  he  said  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  command, 
there  was  a  constant  tittering  among  the  girls.  Mr.  Rhythm  began  by  say- 
ing, "We  will  sing  Old  Hundred.  I  want  you  all  to  sing,  whether  you  can 
sing  right  or  not."  He  snapped  his  tuning-fork,  and  began.  The  school 
followed,  each  one  singing,  —  putting  in  sharps,  flats,  naturals,  notes,  bars, 
and  rests,  just  as  they  pleased.  "  Very  well.  Good  volume  of  sound.  Only 
I  don't  think  Old  Hundred  ever  was  sung  so  before,  or  ever  will  be  again," 
said  the  master,  smiling. 

Michael  Murphy  was  confident  that  he  sang  gloriously,  though  he  never 
varied  his  tone  up  or  down.  He  was  ciphering  in  fractions  at  school,  and 
what  most  puzzled  him  were  the  figures  in  the  bars.  He  wondered  if  f  was 
a  vulgar  fraction,  and  if  so,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  express  it  as  a 
mixed  number,  i^. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Rhythm,  noticing  that  Michael  sang  without  any 
variation  of  tone,  said,  " Now,  Master  Murphy,  please  sing  la  with  me";  — 
and  Michael  sang  bravely,  not  frightened  in  the  least. 

"  Very  well.    Now  please  sing  it  a  little  higher." 

"Z<z,"  sang  Michael  on  the  same  pitch,  but  louder. 

"  Not  louder,  but  higher." 

"  La  !  "  responded  Michael,  still  louder,  but  with  the  pitch  unchanged. 
There  was  tittering  among  the  girls. 

"Not  so,  but  thus,"  —  and  Mr.  Rhythm  gave  an  example,  first  low,  then 
high.    "  Now  once  more." 

"  L  A  !  "  bellowed  Michael  on  the  same  pitch. 

Daphne  Dare  giggled  aloud,  and  the  laughter,  like  a  train  of  powder,  ran 
through  the  girls'  seats  over  to  the  boys'  side  of  the  house,  where  it 
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exploded  in  a  loud  haw  !  haw  !  Michael  laughed  with  the  others,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  for. 

Recess  came.  "  Halloo,  Grandpa  !  How  are  you,  Old  Pensioner  ?  Your 
coat  puckers  under  the  arms,  and  there  is  a  wrinkle  in  the  back,"  said  Philip 
Funk  to  Paul.  His  sister  Fanny  pointed  her  finger  at  him  ;  and  Paul  heard 
her  whisper  to  one  of  the  girls,  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  monkey  ?  " 

It  nettled  him,  and  so,  losing  his  temper,  he  said  to  Philip,  "  Mind  your 
business." 

"Just  hear  Grandaddy  Parker,  the  old  gentleman  in  the  bob-tailed  coat," 
said  Philip. 

"  You  are  a  puppy,"  said  Paul.  But  he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
said  it.  If  he  had  held  his  tongue,  and  kept  his  temper,  and  braved  the 
sneers  of  Philip  in  silence,  he  might  have  won  a  victory ;  for  he  remembered 
a  Sunday-school  lesson  upon  the  text,  "  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  As  it  was,  he  had  suffered  a  defeat,  and  went 
home  that  night  disgusted  with  himself. 

Pleasant  were  those  singing-school  evenings.  Under  Mr.  Rhythm's 
instructions  the  young  people  made  rapid  progress.  Then  what  fine  times 
they  had  at  recess,  eating  nuts,  apples,  and  confectionery,  picking  out  the 
love-rhymes  from  the  sugar-cockles  ! 

"  I  cannot  tell  the  love 
I  feel  for  you,  my  dove," 

was  Philip's  gift  to  Azalia.  Paul  had  no  money  to  purchase  sweet  things 
at  the  store  ;  his  presents  were  nuts  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  gave  a  double-handful  to  Philip's 
sister,  Fanny ;  but  she  turned  up  her  nose,  and  let  them  drop  upon  the 
floor. 

Society  in  New  Hope  was  mixed.  Judge  Adams,  Colonel  Dare,  and  Mr. 
Funk  were  rich  men.  Colonel  Dare  was  said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  No  one  knew  what  Mr.  Funk  was  worth  ;  but  he  had  a  store, 
and  a  distillery,  which  kept  smoking  day  and  night  and  Sunday,  without  ces- 
sation, grinding  up  corn,  and  distilling  it  into  whiskey.  There  was  always  a 
great  black  smoke  rising  from  the  distillery-chimney.  The  fires  were  always 
roaring,  and  the  great  vats  steaming.  Colonel  Dare  made  his  money  by 
buying  and  selling  land,  wool,  corn,  and  cattle.  Judge  Adams  was  an  able 
lawyer,  known  far  and  near  as  honest,  upright,  and  learned.  He  had  had  a 
great  practice  ;  but  though  the  Judge  and  Colonel  were  so  wealthy,  and  lived 
in  fine  houses,  they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  better  than  their  neighbors, 
so  that  there  was  no  aristocracy  in  the  place,  but  the  rich  and  the  poor  were 
alike  respected  and  esteemed. 

The  New  Year  was  at  hand,  and  Daphne  Dare  was  to  give  a  party.  She 
was  Colonel  Dare's  only  child,  —  a  laughing,  blue-eyed,  sensible  girl,  who 
attended  the  village  school,  and  was  in  the  same  class  with  Paul. 

"  Whom  shall  I  invite  to  my  party,  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Just  whom  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  inviting  Paul  Parker.    Fanny  Funk  says 
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she  don't  want  to  associate  with  a  fellow  who  is  so  poor  that  he  wears  his 
grandfather's  old  clothes,"  said  Daphne. 

"Poverty  is  not  a  crime,  my  daughter.  I  was  poor  once,  —  poor  as  Paul 
is.  Money  is  not  virtue,  my  dear.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  ;  but  persons 
are  not  necessarily  bad  because  they  are  poor,  neither  are  they  good  because 
they  are  rich,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Should  you  invite  him,  father,  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  my  child,  for  I  want  you  to  decide  the  matter 
yourself." 

"  Azalia  says  that  she  would  invite  him ;  but  Fanny  says  that  if  I  invite 
him,  she  shall  not  come." 

"  Aha  !  "  The  Colonel  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  Well,  my  dear,  you  are 
not  to  be  influenced  wholly  by  what  Azalia  says,  and  you  are  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  Fanny  threatens.  You  make  the  party.  You  have  a  perfect 
right  to  invite  whom  you  please ;  and  if  Fanny  don't  choose  to  come,  she 
has  the  privilege  of  staying  away.  I  think,  however,  that  she  will  not  be 
likely  to  stay  at  home  even  if  you  give  Paul  an  invitation.  Be  guided  by 
your  own  sense  of  right,  my  darling.    That  is  the  best  guide." 

"  I  wish  you 'd  give  Paul  a  coat,  father.    You  can  afford  to,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  can't  afford  to  receive  it."  Daphne  looked  at  her  father  in 
amazement.  "  He  can't  afford  to  receive  such  a  gift  from  me,  because  it  is 
better  for  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  without  any  help  from  me  or  anybody 
else  at  present.  A  good  man  offered  to  help  me  when  I  was  a  poor  boy ; 
but  I  thanked  him,  and  said,  '  No,  sir.'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  my 
own  way,  and  I  guess  Paul  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  same  thing," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  shall  invite  him.  I  '11  let  Fanny  know  that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own," 
said  Daphne,  with  determination  in  her  voice. 

Her  father  kissed  her,  but  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  He  appeared 
to  be  pleased,  and  Daphne  thought  that  he  approved  her  decision. 

The  day  before  New  Year  Paul  received  a  neatly  folded  note,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Paul  Parker.  How  funny  it  looked  !  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  seen  "  Mr."  prefixed  to  his  name.  He  opened  it,  and  read  that 
Miss  Daphne  Dare  would  receive  her  friends  on  New  Year's  eve  at  seven 
o'clock.  A  great  many  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  How  could  he  go 
and  wear  his  grandfather's  coat  ?  At  school  he  was  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all ;  but  to  be  one  of  a  party  in  a  richly  furnished  parlor,  where  Philip,  Fanny, 
and  Azalia,  and  other  boys  and  girls  whose  fathers  had  money,  could  turn 
their  backs  on  him  and  snub  him,  was  very  different.  It  was  very  kind  in 
Daphne  to  invite  him,  and  ought  he  not  to  accept  her  invitation  ?  Would 
she  not  think  it  a  slight  if  he  did  not  go  ?  What  excuse  could  he  offer  if 
he  stayed  away  ?  None,  except  that  he  had  no  nice  clothes.  But  she  knew 
that,  yet  she  had  invited  him.  She  was  a  true-hearted  girl,  and  would  not 
have  asked  him  if  she  had  not  wanted  him.  Thus  he  turned  the  matter 
over,  and  decided  to  go. 

But  when  the  time  came,  Paul  was  in  no  haste  to  be  there.    Two  or  three 
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times  his  heart  failed  him,  while  on  his  way ;  but  looking  across  the  square, 
and  seeing  Colonel  Dare's  house  all  aglare,  —  lights  in  the  parlors  and 
chambers,  he  pushed  on  resolutely,  determined  to  be  manly,  notwithstanding 
his  poverty.  He  reached  the  house,  rang  the  bell,  and  was  welcomed  by 
Daphne  in  the  hall. 

"  Good  evening,  Paul.  You  are  very  late.  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  com- 
ing. All  the  others  are  here,"  she  said,  her  face  beaming  with  happiness, 
joy,  and  excitement.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  for  she  was  her  father's  pet, 
and  he  bought  everything  for  her  which  he  thought  would  make  her  happy. 

"  Better  late  than  never,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Paul,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

Although  the  party  had  been  assembled  nearly  an  hour,  there  had  been  no 
games.  The  girls  were  huddled  in  groups  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
boys  on  the  other,  all  shy,  timid,  and  waiting  for  somebody  to  break  the  ice. 
Azalia  was  playing  the  piano,  while  Philip  stood  by  her  side.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth,  and  wore  an  eye-glass.   Fanny  was  pres- 


ent, though  she  had  threatened  not  to  attend  if  Paul  was  invited.  She  had 
altered  her  mind.  She  thought  k  would  be  better  to  attend  and  make  the 
place  too  hot  for  Paul ;  she  would  get  up  such  a  laugh  upon  him  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  his  hat  and  sneak  away,  and  never  show  himself  in 
respectable  society  again.  Philip  was  in  the  secret,  and  so  were  a  dozen 
others  who  looked  up  to  Philip  and  Fanny.  Daphne  entered  the  parlor, 
vol.  1.  —  no.  in.  12 
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followed  by  Paul  There  was  a  sudden  tittering,  snickering,  and  laughing. 
Paul  stopped  and  bowed,  then  stood  erect. 

**  I  declare,  if  there  is  n't  old  Grandaddy,"  said  Philip,  squinting  through 
his  eye-glass. 

"  O  my  !  how  funny  !  "  said  a  girl  from  Fairview. 

"  Ridiculous  !    It  is  a  shame  !  "  said  Fanny,  turning  up  her  nose. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  the  Fairview  girl  asked. 

"  A  poor  fellow  who  lives  on  charity,  —  so  poor  that  he  wears  his  grandfa- 
ther's old  clothes.    We  don't  associate  with  him,"  was  Fanny's  reply. 

Paul  heard  it.  His  cheek  flushed,  but  he  stood  there,  determined  to  brave 
it  out.  Azalia  heard  and  saw  it  all.  She  stopped  playing  in  the  middle  of  a 
measure,  ran  from  her  seat  with  her  cheeks  all  aflame,  and  walked  towards 
Paul,  extending  her  hand  and  welcoming  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
Paul.    We  want  you  to  wake  us  up.    We  have  been  half  asleep." 

The  laughter  ceased  instantly,  for  Azalia  was  a  queen  among  them.  Beau- 
tiful in  form  and  feature,  her  chestnut  hair  falling  in  luxuriant  curls  upon  her 
shoulders,  her  dark  hazel  eyes  flashing  indignantly,  her  cheeks  like  blush- 
roses,  every  feature  of  her  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  her  bearing  subdued  the  conspiracy  at  once,  hushing  the  derisive 
laughter,  and  compelling  respect,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Paul.  It  re- 
quired an  effort  on  his  part  to  keep  back  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  so  grateful 
was  he  for  her  kindness. 

"  Yes,  Paul,  we  want  you  to  be  our  general,  and  tell  us  what  to  do,"  said 
Daphne. 

"  Very  well,  let  us  have  Copenhagen  to  begin  with,"  he  said. 

The  ice  was  broken.  Daphne  brought  in  her  mother's  clothes-line,  the 
chairs  were  taken  from  the  room,  and  in  five  minutes  the  parlor  was  hum- 
ming like  a  beehive. 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  can  find  to  like  in  that  disagreeable  creature,"  said 
Philip  to  Azalia. 

"  He  is  a  good  scholar,  and  kind  to  his  mother,  and  you  know  how  coura- 
geous he  was  when  he  killed  that  terrible  dog,"  was  her  reply. 

"  I  think  he  is  an  impudent  puppy.  What  right  has  he  to  thrust  himself 
into  good  company,  wearing  his  grandfather's  old  clothes  ?  "  Philip  responded, 
dangling  his  eye-glass  and  running  his  soft  hand  through  his  hair. 

"Paul  is  poor;  but  I  never  have  heard  anything  against  his  character," 
said  Azalia. 

"  Poor  folks  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  good  society,"  said  Philip. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  picture  ?  "  said  Azalia,  directing  his  attention 
towards  a  magnificent  picture  of  Franklin  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  France,  which  hung  on  the  wall.  "  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
poor  boy,  and  dipped  candles  for  a  living  ;  but  he  became  a  great  man." 

"  Dipped  candles  !  Why,  I  never  heard  of  that  before,"  said  Philip,  look- 
ing at  the  engraving  through  his  eye-glass. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  any  disgrace  to  Paul  to  be  poor.  I  am  glad  that 
Daphne  invited  him,"  said  Azalia,  so  resolutely  that  Philip  remained  silent. 
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He  was  shallow-brained  and  ignorant,  and  thought  it  not  best  to  hazard  an 
exposure  of  his  ignorance  by  pursuing  the  conversation. 

After  Copenhagen  they  had  Fox  and  Geese,  and  Blind-man's-buff.  They 
guessed  riddles  and  conundrums,  had  magic  writing,  questions  and  answers, 
and  made  the  parlor,  the  sitting-room,  the  spacious  halls,  and  the  wide  stair- 
way ring  with  their  merry  laughter.  How  pleasant  the  hours  !  Time  flew  on 
swiftest  wings.  They  had  a  nice  supper,  —  sandwiches,  tongue,  ham,  cakes, 
custards,  floating-islands,  apples,  and  nuts.  After  supper  they  had  stories, 
^jjfrious  and  laughable,  about  ghosts  and  witches,  till  the  clock  in  the  dining- 
room  held  up  both  of  its  hands  and  pointed  to  the  figure  twelve,  as  if  in 
amazement  at  their  late  staying.  "  Twelve  o'clock !  Why,  how  short  the 
evening  has  been  !  "  said  they,  when  they  found  how  late  it  was.  They  had 
forgotten  all  about  Paul's  coat,  for  he  had  been  the  life  of  the  party,  suggest- 
ing something  new  when  the  games  lagged.  He  was  so  gentlemanly,  and 
laughed  so  heartily  and  pleasantly,  'and  was  so  wide  awake,  and  managed 
everything  so  well,  that,  notwithstanding  the  conspiracy  to  put  him  down,  he 
had  won  the  good-will  of  all  the  party. 

During  the  evening  Colonel  Dare  and  Mrs.  Dare  entered  the  room.  The 
Colonel  shook  hands  with  Paul,  and  said,  "  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  here 
to-night,  Paul."  It  was  spoken  so  heartily  and  pleasantly  that  Paul  knew 
the  Colonel  meant  it. 

The  young  gentlemen  were  to  wait  upon  the  young  ladies  home.  Their 
hearts  went  pit-a-pat.  They  thought  over  whom  to  ask  and  what  to  say. 
They  walked  nervously  about  the  hall,  pulling  on  their  gloves,  while  the  girls 
were  putting  on  their  cloaks  and  hoods  up  stairs.  They  also  were  in  a  fever 
of  expectation  and  excitement,  whispering  mysteriously,  their  hearts  going 
like  trip-hammers. 

Daphne  stood  by  the  door  to  bid  her  guests  good  night.  "  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  came  to-night,  Paul,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  in  gratitude,  "  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  you." 

"  I  have  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,"  he  replied. 

Azalia  came  tripping  down  the  stairs.  "  Shall  I  see  you  home,  Azalia  ? " 
Paul  asked. 

"  Miss  Adams,  shall  I  have  the  delightful  pleasure  of  being  permitted  to 
escort  you  to  your  residence  ?  "  said  Philip,  with  his  most  gallant  air,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  by  Paul  with  a  contemptuous  look. 

"Thank  you  both  for  your  courtesy,"  said  Azalia,  "but  I  think  I  shall 
accept  Paul's  offer  "  ;  —  and  putting  her  slender  arm  through  his  sturdy  one, 
she  passed  out  of  the  doorway,  leaving  Philip  to  console  himself  at  his  de- 
served discomfiture  as  best  he  could. 

Paul  was  a  proud  and  happy  youth  as  he  went  out  into  the  street  with 
Azalia  under  his  charge,  among  the  lively  groups  busy  with  their  comments 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  party  and  their  good-nights  as  they  separated  on 
their  homeward  ways.  The  night  was  frosty  and  cold,  but  it  was  clear  and 
pleasant.  The  full  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  the  air  was  still,  and  there 
were  no  sounds  to  break  the  peaceful  silence  of  the  winter  night,  except  the 
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water  dashing  over  the  dam  by  the  mill,  the  footsteps  of  the  departing  guests 
upon  the  frozen  ground,  and  the  echoing  of  their  voices.  Now  that  he  was 
with  Azalia  alone,  he  wanted  to  tell  her  how  grateful  he  was  for  all  she  had 
done  for  him  ;  but  he  could  only  say,  "  I  thank  you,  Azalia,  for  your  kindness 
to  me  to-night." 

"  O,  don't  mention  it,  Paul ;  I  am  glad  if  I  have  helped  you.  Good 
night." 

How  light-hearted  he  was  !  He  went  home,  and  climbed  the  creaking 
stairway,  to  his  chamber.  The  moon  looked  in  upon  him,  and  smiled.  He 
could  not  sleep,  so  happy  was  he.  How  sweet  those  parting  words  !  The 
water  babbled  them  to  the  rocks,  and  beyond  the  river  in  the  grand  old  for- 
est, where  the  breezes  were  blowing,  there  was  a  pleasant  murmuring  of 
voices,  as  if  the  elms  and  oaks  were  having  a  party,  and  all  were  saying, 
"We  are  glad  if  we  have  helped  you." 


ROM  his  dream  Mihal  was  waked  by  a  loud  hiss,  and,  starting  to  his  feet, 


J-  he  saw  that  the  moon  shone  like  day  on  a  goose  with  brilliant  crimson 
wings,  followed  by  six  snow-white  goslings,  just  disappearing  in  the  forest. 
He  did  not  wait  to  rub  his  eyes,  but  darted  away  on  the  track  of  the  birds  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  still  keeping  the  nearest  one  in  sight.  Nothing  could 
tire  his  patience  or  wear  out  his  courage  ;  the  crooked  roots  of  the  old  beech- 
trees  seemed  to  crawl  and  twist  purposely  before  his  eager  little  feet,  and 
more  than  once  the  low  brambles  of  the  forest  scratched  his  face  sharply  as 
he  fell  forward  among  them.  But  Mihal  had  a  stout  heart ;  he  scrambled 
up  as  he  best  might,  and  pursued  the  goslings  with  fresh  ardor  over  hill  and 
valley,  far  beyond  the  pine  forest,  and  skirting  its  borders,  till  at  length  he 
found  himself  at  dawn  near  the  same  hill  where  he  had  entered  the  dwarfs' 
cave,  and  as  he  followed  the  goslings  up  the  hill-side,  slippery  with  dry  grass, 
he  fell  at  length  by  the  bubbling  fountain.  Tears  of  fatigue  and  discourage- 
ment came  into  his  eyes  ;  but  as  he  raised  his  head  slowly  from  the  ground, 
Jo  !  there  on  the  edge  of  the  spring  sat  the  goose  and  her  brood,  wellnigh  as 
tired  as  he.  Mihal  stretched  his  hand  forward  slowly  and  softly,  till  he 
grasped  the  snowy  down  of  the  gosling  that  sat  nearest  him,  and  twisted  a 
finger  about  its  neck ;  the  goose  and  goslings  sailed  away,  flapping  their 
wings  heavily,  and  Mihal  tied  his  treasure  tightly  and  safely  with  a  little 
leathern  thong,  wondering  where  he  should  bestow  it,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
at  his  ear,  and,  turning,  saw  the  grizzled  head  of  the  Dwarf-king,  set,  as  it 
might  be,  under  a  round  stone  in  the  hill-side,  with  his  little  glittering  eyes 
fixed  on  the  child's  prize.    In  fact  the  king  was  looking  out  of  his  chamber 
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window,  only  that  happened  to  be  under  a  stone,  and  as  Mihal  saw  the  out- 
side alone,  nor  could  guess  at  the  inside,  he  was  naturally  a  little  startled, 
though  he  laughed  and  held  up  the  gosling  in  triumph.  The  dwarf  nodded 
at  Mihal,  and  asked  him  in  to  breakfast,  for  he  was  mightily  in  good-humor 
that  morning  because  his  miners  had  found  a  carbuncle  as  big  as  a  goose- 
egg  the  day  before,  and  brought  news  of  a  streak  of  pure  gold  right  across 
the  nearest  mountain ;  moreover,  he  offered  to  keep  the  goslings  for  him, 
give  him  a  good  meal  whenever  he  came  to  bring  one,  and  told  him  always 
to  wait  for  them  by  the  forest  cross,  as  they  flew  by  there  every  night  after 
moon-rise.  So  the  boy  dropped  an  acorn  into  the  fountain,  and  the  little 
old  woman  came  to  the  door  and  let  him  in.  He  saw  his  bird  safely  caged, 
ate  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  then  trudged  home  to  find  his  brothers  and 
sisters  still  asleep  ;  so  he  stole  in  to  his  own  corner  and  slept  too,  till  noon, 
for  his  mother  wisely  thought  he  had  better  sleep  than  eat. 

The  next  night,  after  much  the  same  adventures,  he  caught  another  gosling 
on  the  bough  of  a  fir-tree  far  beyond  the  pine-forest,  and  carried  it  for  many 
a  mile  before  he  reached  the  Dwarf-king's  hill ;  and  then,  after  his  warm 
breakfast,  the  day  was  so  far  gone  he  did  not  care  to  go  home,  but  made  a 
nest  of  dry  leaves  under  a  great  tree,  and  took  a  long  nap  in  the  sunshine. 
Nor  did  he  leave  the  forest  till  night,  for  with  an  oaten  cake  and  a  bit  of 
smoked  boar's  flesh  that  remained  from  his  breakfast,  and  the  sweet  water  of 
the  spring,  he  supped  like  a  lord.  But  by  sunset  he  hastened  home  to  find 
his  mother  watching  without  the  hut,  her  hand  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
level  rays,  and  her  mother-heart  sore  lest  some  evil  had  befallen  her  little  lad. 
Mihal  feigned  to  eat  his  crust  with  the  others,  but  put  it  slyly  into  Zitza's 
hand,  told  the  others  stories  till  they  slept,  and  then  made  his  way  through 
the  woods  and  the  midnight,  as  well  as  he  might,  to  his  place  of  waiting. 
Very  dark  and  rustling  was  the  old  forest  that  night,  full  of  sighs  and  whis- 
pers and  moaning  winds  ;  the  boy's  heart  shivered,  and  his  flesh  crept,  for  he 
was  cold  and  weary,  and  as  he  sat  down  beside  the  stone  cross  the  shadows 
closed  and  pressed  upon  him  till  he  could  scarce  breathe,  and  a  chill  sweat 
stood  all  over  him.  How  in  this  black  darkness  was  he  to  see  the  birds  he 
came  to  pursue  ? 

Suddenly  a  whir  of  wings  freshened  the  heavy  air,  the  glittering  white 
of  the  goslings'  plumage  shone  even  in  that  deep  gloom,  and  from  the  red 
wings  of  the  goose  herself  a  tender,  rosy  light  spread  and  glowed  like  a 
wandering  sunset-cloud.  Mihal  remembered  no  more  cold,  or  darkness,  or 
fear,  but  started  to  his  feet  and  pursued  his  chase  as  manfully  as  ever.  This 
time  they  took  a  new  track,  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  sorely  was 
Mihal's  patience  tried  to  follow  them.  Sometimes,  just  as  the  last  one 
seemed  to  be  within  reach,  his  eager  hands  would  close  over  a  feather  fallen 
from  its  wings,  or  a  lock  of  wool  caught  from  some  lost  sheep,  instead  of  the 
bird  he  grasped  at,  and  in  the  uncertain  light  that  struggled  through  the 
thick  boughs  it  was  not  always  easy  to  see  even  the  nearest  gosling  ;  but  as 
day  began  to  dawn,  this  strange  hunt  and  child  hunter  came  out  of  the 
forest  into  a  gray  and  dismal  marsh,  through  which  ran  slowly  a  muddy 
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stream,  winding  through  tussocks  of  coarse  grass.  On  its  brink  the  birds 
lighted  to  drink,  and  Mihal  stole  carefully  up  behind  them,  sure  at  last  of 
success.  They  stood  quite  still,  eagerly  drinking,  all  unaware  of  the  enemy 
behind  them,  while  he,  careless  of  the  dwarf's  directions,  and  anxious  for 
the  prey,  determined  this  time  to  catch  two  instead  of  one,  and  stretching  out 
his  left  hand  toward  the  nearest,  grasped  with  his  right  at  another  ;  but, 
poor  child  !  so  sure  of  the  nearest  was  he,  that,  in  trying  first  to  seize  the 
other,  he  fell  full  length  in  the  soft  black  mud  of  the  marsh,  and  the  goslings, 
taking  wing,  were  out  of  sight  before  Mihal,  his  face  plastered  with  mire, 
could  pick  himself  up  from  the  side  of  the  stream  and  see  whither  they 
went. 

When  he  found  they  were  really  gone,  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began 
to  cry  bitterly.  Cold  and  hungry,  tired  out,  disappointed,  conscious  withal 
that  his  fault  lay  beneath  his  failing,  he  was  near  to  despair,  and  knew  not 
how  to  look  for  comfort,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  heard  a  short, 
sharp  laugh  close  at  his  side,  and,  looking  up,  perceived  the  Dwarf-king 
right  before  him,  holding  a  square  mirror,  over  which  peered  his  keen, 
twinkling  eyes  and  grizzled  head  circled  with  the  ring  of  gold. 

"  Look  here,  child  ! "  said  he,  tapping  the  frame  of  the  mirror.  Mihal 
looked,  and  beheld  therein  his  own  piteous  figure  perched  upon  a  rugged 
stone,  his  old  baize  jacket  more  torn  and  soiled  than  ever,  his  coarse  hat  of 
oaten  straw  bruised  and  askew  over  one  ear,  his  face  daubed  with  mud, 
through  which  the  tears  made  little  paths  till  he  was  well  striped  in  black 
and  white.  A  funny  sight  he  was  to  see,  and  while  he  kept  looking  at  this 
quaint  vision  he  forgot  to  cry,  began  to  smile,  and  at  last  laughed  outright ; 
for  surely  it  was  a  sight  to  make  any  stone  saint  in  Prague  Cathedral  shake 
his  hard  sides  with  rocky  laughter. 

"  There,"  quoth  the  Dwarf-king,  "  a  laugh  is  as  good  as  a  loaf;  the  toad- 
marsh  needs  no  salting  of  tears  ;  take  heart,  little  lad,  take  heart !  Wash  thy 
face  and  gather  grace,  — '  There  is  always  life  for  a  living  one  ! '  " 

Mihal  rid  his  features  of  their  stripes,  tucked  away  the  tangled  curls  of  his 
hair,  and  turned  again  to  the  mirror  with  a  smile  that  showed  his  small 
white  teeth,  glittered  in  his  sloe-black  eyes,  and  printed  many  a  dimple  deep 
in  his  rosy  cheeks  and  chin ;  the  thousand  tiny  bells  on  the  mirror  frame 
tinkled  for  joy,  and  the  dwarf  pulled  out  of  his  snake-skin  pouch  some  savory 
meat  and  cakes,  with  which  the  child  refreshed  himself  heartily  and  well. 
But  Mihal  was  not  spared  a  good  rating  after  all  the  food  had  vanished. 

"  Thou  art  a  pretty  one,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  to  keep  counsel  and  follow  for- 
tune ;  but  he  that  breaks  his  arms  must  needs  hold  by  his  teeth,  and  he  that 
hath  two  must  also  have  seven,  though  it  be  seven  years  seeking.  Four 
nights  must  pass  before  yonder  spell-ridden  bird  may  again  see  the  pine-tree 
and  the  Fountain  of  Silence,  and  the  bird  that  is  frighted  is  swift  of  flight 
thereafter.    Still,  I  counsel  thee  to  go  forward." 

Mihal  hung  his  head,  and  made  a  reverence  to  the  dwarf,  while  with  his 
eyes  he  looked  his  gratitude,  and  also  his  fresh  resolve.  The  little  king 
showed  him  a  short  way  homeward,  and  suddenly  disappeared  just  as  a  slant 
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ray  from  the  new-risen  sun  touched  the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  for  these  hill 
people  love  not  sunshine,  —  it  does  not  jingle  or  feel  heavy,  and  it  mocks 
them  with  its  yellow  brightness.  Mihal  made  his  way  home,  and  for  four 
nights  tossed  wearily  upon  the  straw  under  his  sheepskin  blanket.  In  vain 
the  waning  moon  shone  through  the  crevices  of  the  hut,  in  vain  the  mild 
night-airs  from  the  pine-trees  breathed  their  mystic  fragrance  abroad.  He 
would  not  now  despise  the  dwarf's  wisdom,  he  would  wait  if  he  might  not 
watch  or  pursue.  At  last  the  fifth  night  came,  and  long  before  the  late  moon- 
rise  Mihal  leaned  against  the  forest  cross.  High  overhead,  the  stars  marched 
through  the  purple  heaven  in  glittering  state  and  splendor,  and  meteors  spun 
their  threads  of  fiery  light  from  planet  to  planet,  as  bent  on  some  celestial 
errand ;  but  soon  clouds  gathered  above  the  lonely  earth,  storm-rack  fleeted 
through  the  vaults  of  air,  gusts  of  wind  bent  the  forest,  that  sighed  and 
groaned  before  the  gale  ;  afar  off  the  howl  of  a  wolf  added  another  discord  to 
the  tempest-chorus,  and  the  wild  yell  of  the  witch-owl,  or  the  scream  of  a 
benighted  eagle  driven  by  the  powers  of  air  from  his  eyrie,  smote  Mihal's 
heart  with  terror,  and  filled  his  soul  with  dread.  A  sob  of  fright  burst  from 
his  lips,  but  a  voice  of  good  cheer  beside  him  said,  "  Patience  !  "  and  as  the 
word  fell  on  his  ear  he  heard  the  rush  of  the  goose's  wings,  a  dull  red  light 
gleamed  in  the  north  and  spread  along  the  clouds,  and  once  more  his  chase 
began. 

Long,  long,  and  dreary  it  was  this  time  ;  sometimes  he  thought  the  birds 
would  never  light,  to  rest  or  drink ;  on  and  on  they  flew,  while  on  and  on  he 
followed,  though  his  head  whirled,  and  his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break. 
At  last  the  line  of  the  goose's  flight  led  past  a  thick  cedar  whose  boughs 
swept  the  ground,  and  the  last  gosling,  swerving  a  little  from  the  line,  flew 
headlong  into  the  thickest  branches,  and  before  it  could  flutter  itself  free  was 
safe  clutched  in  Mihal's  two  hands.  Speedily  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Dwarf-king  with  his  treasure,  had  his  sore  and  bleeding  feet  anointed  and 
bound  up  carefully,  was  well  warmed  and  fed,  and  freely  praised  by  the  little 
master  for  his  good-will  and  courage. 

It  would  take  long,  and  too  long,  to  tell  how  slowly  Mihal  caught  the  other 
three  ;  what  mountain  ridges  rose  up  in  his  path  and  daunted  his  bravery  for 
a  time ;  what  trackless  forests,  what  desert  heaths,  what  solitary  lakes  on 
whose  margin  the  heron  stalked  and  the  gull  screamed,  what  mighty  rolling 
rivers,  were  traversed  and  passed  in  his  nightly  chases  ;  but  he  that  keeps 
his  eyes  open  and  his  mouth  shut  comes  at  last  to  bed  and  table,  though  it 
be  never  so  long  first ;  and  when  Mihal  grasped  the  sixth  gosling  on  the 
shore  of  a  dark  inland  sea,  sombre  with  the  shadow  of  overhanging  cliffs, 
the  red-winged  goose  herself,  loath  to  leave  the  last  of  her  brood,  lighted  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  he  carried  her  home  in  triumph. 

Once  there,  he  built  for  her  a  large  and  light  cage  of  little  pine-boughs, 
and  strewed  its  floor  with  sweet  leaves  of  fir  and  birch,  where  the  beautiful 
bird  contented  herself,  and  erelong  laid  therein  snowy  eggs  like  any  other 
goose.  These  Mihal  carefully  stored,  and  when  he  had  a  goodly  number 
sent  them  to  the  land-steward  of  a  great  lord  who  had  a  castle  in  that  coun- 
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try.  Now  this  mightily  pleased  the  land-steward,  who  above  all  things  liked 
fried  goose-eggs  for  his  supper,  —  so  much  that  he  sent  for  Mihal  to  come  and 
live  with  him,  and  also  bestowed  food  upon  the  eight  children,  and  five  roods 
of  good  land  upon  Otto  Koenig. 

Mihal  lived  with  him  till  he  became  as  his  son,  and,  after  years  enough  had 
passed  to  make  the  boy  a  man,  the  land-steward  made  him  under-bailiff  on 
the  great  lord  his  master's  estate,  and  built  him  there  a  nice  wooden  house 
with  two  windows  and  a  door  that  would  shut.  Here  Mihal  lived  for  some 
time  with  only  the  red-winged  goose  and  Zitza  for  company,  but  Zitza  needs 
must  marry  and  go  away,  so  Mihal  asked  the  land-steward's  pretty  daughter 
to  marry  him.  Hanne  had  much  ado  to  say  "  No,"  as  modest  maidens 
should,  even  if  they  say  "  Yes  "  after,  as  she  did  ;  so  the  banns  were  read, 
and  they  were  wedded,  like  all  good  people,  with  priest  and  mass-book. 

The  Dwarf-king  was  seen  no  more  ;  long  ago  had  he  eaten  a  goose-pie  of 
marvellous  flavor,  made  from  the  six  goslings,  that  Mihal  dressed  and  the 
jackdaw  woman  compounded  into  the  pastry  with  spices  abundant,  and 
crispy  crust ;  and  maybe  it  was  in  return  for  this  that  on  Mihal's  wedding- 
day  a  red  apron  curiously  wrought  with  gold  and  silk  threads  fell  down  the 
chimney  right  into  Hanne's  lap.  Mihal  at  least  believed  it  was  the  Dwarf- 
king's  present,  for  the  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen  in  all  Bohemia,  and 
whenever  the  little  wife  put  it  on,  all  house-matters  went  smoothly  and  right. 

And  there  never  was  but  one  thing  that  troubled  Hanne  about  her  man,  in 
all  their  long  life  ;  but  alas  !  if  ever  she  made  a  pudding  before  she  cleaned 
the  pot,  if  ever  she  poured  in  the  cream  before  she  scalded  the  churn,  if  ever 
she  went  to  mass  before  the  children  were  washed  and  fed,  or  rated  a  beggar 
from  the  door  and  bought  the  Virgin  in  the  castle  chapel  a  costly  offering, 
Mihal  would  shake  his  head  and  say,  "  Hanne  !  Hanne  !  thou  shouldst  catch 
the  nearest  one  first !  "  Nor  could  either  tears  or  kisses  persuade  him  to  tell 
her  what  this  strange  speech  meant.  So  everybody  must  allow  she  was  an 
ill-used  woman,  as  all  women  are  —  when  they  think  so  ! 

And  this  is  all,  about  The  Red-Winged  Goose. 

Rose  Terry. 
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MY   HEAVENLY  BIRD. 


OUT  of  the  deeps  of  heaven 
A  bird  has  flown  to  my  door, 
As  twice  in  the  ripening  summers 
Its  mates  have  flown  before  ! 


Why  it  has  flown  to  my  dwelling, 
Nor  it  nor  I  may  know ; 

And  only  the  silent  angels 
Can  tell  when  it  shall  go  ! 


That  it  will  not  straightway  vanish, 
But  fold  its  wings  with  me, 

And  sing  in  the  greenest  branches 
Till  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  tree, 


Is  the  prayer  of  my  love  and  terror, 

For  my  soul  is  sore  distrest, 
Lest  I  wake  some  dreadful  morning, 

And  find  but  its  empty  nest ! 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 
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OUR  DOGS. 


I. 


WE  who  live  in  Cunopolis  are  a  dog-loving  family.  We  have  a  warm 
side  towards  everything  that  goes  upon  four  paws,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that,  taking  things  first  and  last,  we  have  been  always  kept 
in  confusion  and  under  the  paw,  so  to  speak,  of  some  honest  four-footed  ty- 
rant, who  would  go  beyond  his  privilege  and  overrun  the  whole  house.  Years 
ago  this  begun,  when  our  household  consisted  of  a  papa,  a  mamma,  and  three 
or  four  noisy  boys  and  girls,  and  a  kind  Miss  Anna  who  acted  as  a  second 
mamma  to  the  whole.  There  was  also  one  more  of  our  number,  the  young- 
est, dear  little  bright-eyed  Charley,  who  was  king  over  us  all,  and  rode  in  a 
wicker  wagon  for  a  chariot,  and  had  a  nice  little  nurse  devoted  to  him ;  and 
it  was  through  him  that  our  first  dog  came. 

One  day  Charley's  nurse  took  him  quite  a  way  to  a  neighbor's  house,  to 
spend  the  afternoon  ;  and,  he  being  well  amused,  they  stayed  till  after  night- 
fall. The  kind  old  lady  of  the  mansion  was  concerned  that  the  little  prince 
in  his  little  coach,  with  his  little  maid,  had  to  travel  so  far  in  the  twilight 
shadows,  and  so  she  called  a  big  dog  named  Carlo,  and  gave  the  establish- 
ment into  his  charge. 

Carlo  was  a  great,  tawny-yellow  mastiff,  as  big  as  a  calf,  with  great,  clear, 
honest  eyes,  and  stiff,  wiry  hair  ;  and  the  good  lady  called  him  to  the  side 
of  the  little  wagon,  and  said,  "  Now,  Carlo,  you  must  take  good  care  of  Char- 
ley, and  you  must  n't  let  anything  hurt  him." 

Carlo  wagged  his  tail  in  promise  of  protection,  and  away  he  trotted,  home 
with  the  wicker  wagon  ;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  received  with  so  much 
applause  by  four  little  folks,  who  dearly  loved  the  very  sight  of  a  dog,  he  was 
so  stroked  and  petted  and  caressed,  that  he  concluded  that  he  liked  the  place 
better  than  the  home  he  came  from,  where  were  only  very  grave  elderly  peo- 
ple. He  tarried  all  night,  and  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  boys'  bed,  who  could 
hardly  go  to  sleep  for  the  things  they  found  to  say  to  him,  and  who  were 
awake  ever  so  early  in  the  morning,  stroking  his  rough,  tawny  back,  and  hug- 
ging him. 

At  his  own  home  Carlo  had  a  kennel  all  to  himself,  where  he  was  expected 
to  live  quite  alone,  and  do  duty  by  watching  and  guarding  the  place.  Nobody 
petted  him,  or  stroked  his  rough  hide,  or  said  "  Poor  dog  !  "  to  him,  and  so  it 
appears  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  appreciated,  and  liked  our  warm- 
hearted little  folks,  who  told  him  stories,  gave  him  half  of  their  own  supper, 
and  took  him  to  bed  with  them  sociably.  Carlo  was  a  dog  that  had  a  mind 
of  his  own,  though  he  could  n't  say  much  about  it,  and  in  his  dog  fashion 
proclaimed  his  likes  and  dislikes  quite  as  strongly  as  if  he  could  speak. 
When  the  time  came  for  taking  him  home,  he  growled  and  showed  his  teeth 
dangerously  at  the  man  who  was  sent  for  him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag 
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him  back  by  force,  and  tie  him  into  his  kennel.  However,  he  soon  settled 
that  matter  by  gnawing  the  rope  in  two  and  padding  down  again  and  appear- 
ing among  his  little  friends,  quite  to  their  delight.  Two  or  three  times  was 
he  taken  back  and  tied  or  chained  ;  but  he  howled  so  dismally,  and  snapped 
at  people  in  such  a  misanthropic  manner,  that  finally  the  kind  old  lady  thought 
it  better  to  have  no  dog  at  all  than  a  dog  soured  by  blighted  affection.  So 
she  loosed  his  rope,  and  said,  "  There,  Carlo,  go  and  stay  where  you  like  "  ; 
and  so  Carlo  came  to  us,  and  a  joy  and  delight  was  he  to  all  in  the  house. 
He  loved  one  and  all ;  but  he  declared  himself  as  more  than  all  the  slave  and 
property  of  our  little  Prince  Charley.  He  would  lie  on  the  floor  as  still  as  a 
door-mat,  and  let  him  pull  his  hair,  and  roll  over  him,  and  examine  his  eyes 


with  his  little  fat  fingers  ;  and  Carlo  submitted  to  all  these  personal  freedoms 
with  as  good  an  understanding  as  papa  himself.  When  Charley  slept,  Carlo 
stretched  himself  along  under  the  crib  ;  rising  now  and  then,  and  standing 
with  his  broad  breast  on  a  level  with  the  slats  of  the  crib,  he  would  look 
down  upon  him  with  an  air  of  grave  protection.  He  also  took  a  great  fancy 
to  papa,  and  would  sometimes  pat  with  tiptoe  care  into  his  study,  and  sit 
quietly  down  by  him  when  he  was  busy  over  his  Greek  or  Latin  books,  wait- 
ing for  a  word  or  two  of  praise  or  encouragement.  If  none  came,  he  would 
lay  his  rough  horny  paw  on  his  knee,  and  look  in  his  face  with  such  an  honest, 
imploring  expression,  that  the  Professor  was  forced  to  break  off  to  say, 
"  Why,  Carlo,  you  poor,  good,  honest  fellow,  —  did  he  want  to  be  talked  to  ? 
—  so  he  did.  Well,  he  shall  be  talked  to  ;  —  he 's  a  nice  good  dog  "  ;  —  and 
during  all  these  praises  Carlo's  transports  and  the  thumps  of  his  rough  tail 
are  not  to  be  described. 

He  had  great,  honest  yellowish-brown  eyes,  —  not  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  but  which  used  to  look  as  if  he  longed  to  speak,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  a  yearning  for  praise  and  love  and  caresses  that  even  all  our  attentions 
could  scarcely  satisfy.  His  master  would  say  to  him  sometimes,  "Carlo, 
you  poor,  good,  homely  dog,  —  how  loving  you  are  !  " 

Carlo  was  a  full-blooded  mastiff,  —  and  his  beauty,  if  he  had  any,  con- 
sisted in  his  having  all  the  good  points  of  his  race.    He  was  a  dog  of  blood, 
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come  of  real  old  mastiff  lineage  ;  his  stiff,  wiry  hair,  his  big,  rough  paws,  and 
great  brawny  chest,  were  all  made  for  strength  rather  than  beauty ;  but  for 
all  that  he  was  a  dog  of  tender  sentiments.  Yet,  if  any  one  intruded  on  his 
rights  and  dignities,  Carlo  showed  that  he  had  hot  blood  in  him  ;  his  lips 
would  go  back,  and  show  a  glistening  row  of  ivories,  that  one  would  not  like 
to  encounter,  and  if  any  trenched  on  his  privileges,  he  would  give  a  deep 
warning  growl,  —  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  your  slave  for  love,  —  but  you 
must  treat  me  well,  or  I  shall  be  dangerous."  A  blow  he  would  not  bear 
from  any  one  :  the  fire  would  flash  from  his  great  yellow  eyes,  and  he  would 
snap  like  a  rifle  ;  —  yet  he  would  let  his  own  Prince  Charley  pound  on  his 
ribs  with  both  baby  fists,  and  pull  his  tail  till  he  yelped,  without  even  a 
show  of  resistance. 

At  last  came  a  time  when  the  merry  voice  of  little  Charley  was  heard  no 
more,  and  his  little  feet  no  more  pattered  through  the  halls  ;  he  lay  pale  and 
silent  in  his  little  crib,  with  his  dear  life  ebbing  away,  and  no  one  knew  how 
to  stop  its  going.  Poor  old  Carlo  lay  under  the  crib  when  they  would  let 
him,  sometimes  rising  up  to  look  in  with  an  earnest,  sorrowful  face  ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  stretch  himself  out  in  the  entry  before  the  door  of 
little  Charley's  room,  watching  with  his  great  open  eyes  lest  the  thief  should 
come  in  the  night  to  steal  away  our  treasure. 

But  one  morning  when  the  children  woke,  one  little  soul  had  gone  in  the 
night, — gone  upward  to  the  angels  ;  and  then  the  cold,  pale,  little  form  that 
used  to  be  the  life  of  the  house  was  laid  away  tenderly  in  the  yard  of  a 
neighboring  church. 

Poor  old  Carlo  would  pit-pat  silently  about  the  house  in  those  days  of  grief, 
looking  first  into  one  face  and  then  another,  but  no  one  could  tell  him 
where  his  gay  little  master  had  gone.  The  other  children  had  hid  the  baby- 
wagon  away  in  the  lumber-room  lest  their  mamma  should  see  it ;  and  so 
passed  a  week  or  two,  and  Carlo  saw  no  trace  of  Charley  about  the  house. 
But  then  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  a  sick  baby,  sent  to  borrow 
the  wicker  wagon,  and  it  was  taken  from  its  hiding-place  to  go  to  her.  Carlo 
came  to  the  door  just  as  it  was  being  drawn  out  of  the  gate  into  the  street. 
Immediately  he  sprung,  cleared  the  fence  with  a  great  bound,  and  ran  after  it. 
He  overtook  it,  and  poked  his  head  between  the  curtains,  — there  was  no  one 
there.  Immediately  he  turned  away,  and  padded  dejectedly  home.  What 
words  could  have  spoken  plainer  of  love  and  memory  than  this  one  action  ? 

Carlo  lived  with  us  a  year  after  this,  when  a  time  came  for  the  whole 
family  hive  to  be  taken  up  and  moved  away  from  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  to  the  piny  shores  of  Maine.  All  our  household  goods  were  be- 
ing uprooted,  disordered,  packed,  and  sold  ;  and  the  question  daily  arose, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  Carlo  ?  "  There  was  hard  begging  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  that  he  might  go  with  them,  and  one  even  volunteered  to  travel  all 
the  way  in  baggage  cars  to  keep  Carlo  company.  But  papa  said  no,  and  so 
it  was  decided  to  send  Carlo  up  the  river  to  the  home  of  a  very  genial  lady 
who  had  visited  in  our  family,  and  who  appreciated  his  parts,  and  offered 
him  a  home  in  hers. 
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The  matter  was  anxiously  talked  over  one  day  in  the  family  circle  while 
Carlo  lay  under  the  table,  and  it  was  agreed  that  papa  and  Willie  should  take 
him  to  the  steamboat  landing  the  next  morning.  But  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Carlo  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  vain  was  he  called,  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar ;  nor  was  it  till  papa  and  Willie  had  gone  to  the  city  that  he  came  out  of 
his  hiding-place.  For  two  or  three  days  it  was  impossible  to  catch  him,  but 
after  a  while  his  suspicions  were  laid,  and  we  learned  not  to  speak  out  our 
plans  in  his  presence,  and  so  the  transfer  at  last  was  prosperously  effected. 

We  heard  from  him  once  in  his  new  home,  as  being  a  highly  appreciated 
member  of  society,  and  adorning  his  new  situation  with  all  sorts  of  dog  vir- 
tues, while  we  wended  our  ways  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  But  our  hearts  were 
sore  for  want  of  him ;  the  family  circle  seemed  incomplete,  until  a  new  favor- 
ite appeared  to  take  his  place,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  next  month. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


LITTLE  SARAH'S  SKATES 


LITTLE  Sarah  always  begged  Nurse  Day  to  loop  up  one  of  her  window- 
curtains  when  she  went  to  bed,  that  she  might  go  to  sleep  watching  the 
stars  twinkle,  and  in  the 
morning  see  the  great  sun 
rise,  and  after  he  had  risen, 
see  if  his  goldy  locks  were 
all  on  end,  as  her  own  often 
were,  when  she  had  forgot- 
ten to  put  on  her  cambric 
cap  the  previous  night.  So 
one  morning  she  awoke,  not 
quite  as  early  as  usual,  and 
found  her  room  full  of  light, 
which  seemed  to  dance 
about  some  bright  object 
on  a  chair  by  her  bedside, 
but  which  she  was  at  first 
too  sleepy  to  investigate  ; 
for  a  moment  she  lay  quite 
still,  thinking  that  perhaps 
it  was  some  fairy's  wand 
which  caused  such  a  glitter, 
and  that  presently  a  real 
live  fairy,  with  beautiful 
gold  wings,  would  perch  on 
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her  thumb  and  offer  to  grant  her  three  wishes,  like  other  obliging  fairies  she 
had  read  about.  And  the  very  first  wish  that  came  into  her  head  was  for  a 
pair  of  skates ;  and  having  got  fairly  awake  at  last,  behold !  what  was  this 
same  bright  something  by  her  bedside,  but  a  handsome  new  pair  of  skates, — 
indeed,  so  bright  that  she  could  see  her  own  face  in  them  ! 

"  O  my  !  how  nice  !  A  real  pair  of  skates  !  "  and  she  was  out  of  bed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  vainly  trying  to  strap  them  upon  her  tiny  bare 
feet ;  but  finding  herself  unskilful,  she  pattered  across  the  room,  opened  the 
door,  and  called,  "  Nurse  Day,  please  come  and  dress  little  Sarah,  she 's 
broad  awake,  —  come  quick  !  " 

"  Here  I  am,  honey  !  "  said  Nurse,  as  she  came  bustling  in.  "  And  what 's 
the  hurry  ?    Hungry  ?  " 

"  Hungry  !  "  repeated  Sarah,  indignantly  ;  "  I 've  got  something  better  to 
hurry  me.    Has  papa  gone  to  his  office  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed." 

"  Then  I  am  glad,  for  I  can  go  right  out  on  the  Park  and  learn  to  skate 
before  he  comes  home.  See,  Nurse,  my  beautiful  skates  !  And  won't  he  be 
surprised  when  he  comes  home  round  by  the  Park,  and  sees  me  skating  just 
like  Mrs.  Mason  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Nurse  Day  ;  "  but  you  're  not  going  to  wear  your 
cap  out,  honey  ?  " 

"  O  yes,':  she  answered,  "  I  shall  wear  my  skating-cap,  that  you  crocheted 
for  me  ! " 

"  But  not  your  nightcap,  miss  ?  "  for  Sarah  in  her  haste  had  forgotten  to 
take  off  her  cap  and  have  her  curls  smoothed. 

"  No,  of  course  not !  "  said  she,  laughing  at  herself ;  and  Nurse  laughed 
with  her,  and  they  got  so  good-natured  about  it  that  Sarah  forgot  to  say 
"  Oh !  "  when  the  comb  met  a  snarl  among  her  ringlets. 

"  Now,"  said  Nurse,  "  since  your  papa  has  been  so  kind,  and  bought 
you  such  grand  skates,  I  hope  you  will  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  how 
you  can  best  please  him  /  " 

"  O,  that 's  what  I 've  been  thinking  about  since  ever  I  woke  up,  and  so  I 
want  to  learn  to  skate,  right  away  ;  are  n't  you  most  done  ?  " 

"  Almost.  But,  Sarah,  I  don't  think  you  had  better  go  to-day  ;  some  other 
time  your  papa  will  take  you,  and  with  him  there  will  be  no  danger  of  your 
falling  and  breaking  any  limbs  !  " 

"  Pooh  !  /  don't  want  any  one  to  show  me  how  to  skate  ;  I  can  slide  right 
off  myself ;  who  can't  ?  It  is  n't  anything  to  do  after  you 've  got  your  skates  !  " 

"  That 's  all  you  know  about  it,  miss  !  It  takes  a  great  while  to  learn,  and 
you  would  be  sure  to  fall,  and  " 

"  How  foolish  !  "  interrupted  Sarah,  "  I  know  I  can  slide  without  any 
trouble  "  ;  —  and,  looking  thoughtfully  at  her  little  bare  arms,  asked,  "  Nurse 
Day,  do  people's  arms  break  just  like  doll's  ?  " 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  ;  did  n't  my  Lady  Bountiful's  right  arm  come  off  so 
that  it  would  n't  ever  stay  fixed  again  ?    Would  mine  break  so  ?  " 
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"  No,"  answered  the  nurse  ;  "  you  break  the  bone,  and  the  doctor  comes 
and  gives  it  a  pull  that  is  ever  so  painful,  and  binds  two  pieces  of  wood  upon 
it,  and  bandages  it  with  linen,  and  it  aches  badly,  and  you  carry  it  in  a  sling, 
and  can't  feed  yourself,  nor  hold  a  book,  nor  sew  your  patchwork,  till  ever 
so  long  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  that  a  great  deal,"  said  Sarah,  with  the  air 
of  a  young  martyr.  "  I  think  I  could  bear  it,  if  I  had  pleased  papa,  and 
learnt  to  skate  :  but  then  I  must  n't  break  my  arm  !  " 

"  Now  get  my  things,  please,"  said  she,  after  the  dressing  was  finished. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  let  you  go,"  said  the  nurse  ;  "you  must  wait  till  I  see  your 
papa." 

"  And  I  want  to  surprise  him  !  "  and  withal,  Sarah  begged  so  hard,  and 
coaxed  so  prettily,  that  at  last  Nurse  Day  promised  to  take  her  out,  if  she 
would  come  home  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  mistaken  about  her  ability  to 
skate.  But  Sarah  was  quite  certain  of  spending  the  morning  on  the  ice  ;  — 
have  n't  some  of  us  been  equally  as  certain  of  an  uncertainty  ? 

"  Come,  now,  and  eat  your  breakfast  first,"  called  the  nurse. 

"  I 'm  sure  I  can't  eat  a  thing,"  said  Sarah  ;  but  Nurse  insisted,  though  it 
was  only  a  mouthful.  Perhaps  you  and  I  have  felt  something  as  Sarah  did, 
when  we  have  been  going  to  some  favorite  place  of  amusement,  where  we 
expected  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ;  —  don't  you  remember  a  pic-nic,  to  which 
you  went  last  summer,  and  how  hungry  you  were  before  luncheon-time,  just 
because  you  could  n't  or  would  n't  eat  your  breakfast  before  starting  ? 

They  were  soon  ready,  and  Sarah  tripped  gayly  along,  with  the  magical 
skates  hanging  upon  her  arm,  and  the  chill  air  bringing  roses  out  upon  her 
plump  cheeks,  and  the  beautiful  sunlight  entangling  itself  among  her  curls 
and  sparkling  in  her  blue  eyes. 

The  Park  was  nearly  covered  with  skaters,  who  floated  so  easily  and  hap- 
pily along,  that  Sarah  clapped  her  hands  in  high  glee,  and  was  in  haste  to 
share  the  fun  ;  and,  sitting  down  for  Nurse  to  strap  on  her  skates,  she  noticed 
another  little  girl,  who  seemed  much  interested  in  the  sport  without  joining 
in  it. 

"Why  don't  you  skate,  too  ? "  asked  Sarah  ;  "  you  are  n't  afraid  of  falling, 
are  you  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  can  skate  pretty  well,  but  I  have  n't  any  skates.  Daisy  Hastings 
lent  me  hers  last  winter,  while  she  had  the  whooping-cough,  but  now  she  wants 
them  herself,"  answered  the  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Bessie. 

"  O,  that 's  too  bad  !  But  why  don't  you  ask  your  father  to  buy  you  a  pair 
of  your  own  ?  " 

"  I  have  n't  got  any  father,"  she  returned. 

"  To  ask  papa  "  was  Sarah's  "  Open  Sesame  !  " 

Without  doubt,  Nurse  Day  was  very  foolish  to  let  Sarah  have  her  own 
way  in  such  a  matter  as  this  ;  but  maybe  she  was  so  fond  of  her,  and 
thought  her  such  a  wonderful  little  sprite  that  she  could  skate,  or  do  almost 
anything  without  practice  ;  or,  Nurse  Day  may  have  believed  it  best  that  she 
should  suffer  something  from  her  own  self-will,  and  learn  whose  judgment 
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was  the  wisest.  When  the  skates  were  snugly  on,  she  led  Sarah  out  upon 
the  glassy  ice,  tottering,  but  still  believing  in  herself  and  her  skates,  when 
once  free  of  restraint. 

"  Now,  Nurse,  dear,  go  and  sit  down,  and  see  me  go  like  the  others  ! "  im- 
plored Sarah,  balancing  herself  with  much  effort. 

"  No,  honey  dear,  I  must  keep  hold  of  you  till  you  are  steady  on  your 
feet." 

"  You  promised  to  let  me  skate,  and  that 's  not  keeping  your  word,  you 
know  :  do  go  away,  I  have  n't  got  any  room  to  push  along  in.  Just  this  once  ; 
if  I  fall  down,  I  will  go  right  home." 

Very  unwillingly  Nurse  left  her  swaying  from  side  to  side,  —  one  moment 
firm  on  the  ice,  the  next  almost  down  ;  at  last,  calling,  "  Look,  Nurse  Day  !  " 
she  pushed  one  foot  forward,  sure  of  dazzling  success,  which  achieved,  with 
triumph  radiant  on  her  face,  she  slid  forth  the  other,  quite  as  they  did  at 
the  dancing-school,  and  ah  !  —  she  was  down  upon  the  cold,  unkindly  ice  ! 

Nurse  Day  and  little  Bessie  both  rushed  to  her  help,  though  Nurse, 
herself  unused  to  the  ice,  fell,  and  got  a  great  bruise,  which  she  scarcely 
knew,  in  her  anxiety  for  Sarah  ;  for  when  they  reached  her,  she  saw  to  her 
dismay  that  she  made  no  movement. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Bessie,  white  as  a  sheet  herself.  "  Is  she 
dead?" 

"  Dead !  no  indeed  ! "  answered  Nurse  Day,  a  little  sharply ;  "  she  has 
merely  fainted.    O,  she  has  broken  an  arm  ! " 

Then  the  other  skaters  gathered  about,  and  some  one  ran  for  a  carriage, 
and  some  one  for  the  doctor,  and  so  they  carried  her  home.  She  was  quite 
crestfallen  when  she  recovered  from  her  fainting,  and  could  hardly  keep  back 
the  tears  that  made  her  eyes  look  as  glassy  as  the  Park.  And  then  her  arm 
ached  so ! 

"  O  dear !  papa  will  be  so  disappointed  !  "  sighed  Sarah,  looking  regret- 
fully through  her  tears  at  her  pretty  skates. 

"  Your  papa  will  feel  much  worse  about  your  broken  arm,  I  think,"  said 
little  Bessie,  who  had  gone  home  with  her.  "  But  by  and  by,  when  it  gets 
mended,  you  can  learn  quite  as  well." 

"  O,  but  I  wanted  to  learn  before  papa  came  home !  "  said  Sarah,  crying 
now  with  the  pain. 

"And  perhaps  you  will  "  ;  —  for  Bessie  thought,  from  her  better  experience 
in  skating,  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Europe,  or  some  place  a  good  way  off. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  splintered  and  bound  the  arm  up,  and  Sarah 
had  to  carry  it  so  for  six  weeks,  in  a  sling.  Sometimes  it  ached  badly  ; 
and  she  could  n't  dress  her  dolls  all  that  time,  nor  sew  ;  and  she  had  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  her  story-books  with  her  left  hand,  and  feed  herself  so  too ;  and 
Nurse  Day  had  to  cut  up  her  meat,  and  butter  her  bread,  and  wait  upon  her 
by  inches  ;  and  altogether  it  was  so  tedious  that  she  was  almost  in  despair, 
before  it  was  pronounced  safe  to  use  the  arm  freely. 

Little  Bessie  came  often  to  see  her,  and  brought  what  slender  consolation 
was  in  her  power,  such  as  the  incidents  of  the  skating-park,  the  ups  and 
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downs  of  life  on  the  ice.  One  afternoon  she  had  got  dreadfully  weary  of 
turning  the  leaves  of  her  book  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  as  Nurse  was  sew- 
ing on  her  new  frock,  and  could  n't  stop  to  read  to  her,  she  grew  very  dull 
and  low-spirited.    "  O  dear  !  "  said  she,  "  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born  !  " 

This  made  Nurse  Day  laugh  heartily,  to  think  that  any  one  should  make 
such  a  circumstance  of  a  little  weariness,  when  many  others  had  to  endure  a 
thousand  times  as  much,  and  a  great  deal  more  pain  and  distress  than  Sarah 
could  conceive  of ;  but  it  only  made  Sarah  vexed  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  laugh,"  said  she.  "Would  n't  you  rather  not  have 
been  born,  if  you  could  do  nothing  but  count  the  snow-flakes  or  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Nurse,  "  I  don't  know  how  you  would  get  along  if  you  were 
Miss  Francis  across  the  way  there  :  she 's  been  bedridden  these  ten  years." 
"  Bedridden  !    What 's  that  ?  " 

"  She  can't  get  off  her  bed,  but  lies  there  night  and  day,  and  she  is  lifted 
upon  another  when  they  make  it  up." 

u  Can't  she  walk  at  all,  nor  be  bolstered  up  in  an  arm-chair,  nor  ride  out  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  she  never  sets  foot  on  the  floor." 

"  And  can't  the  doctors  cure  her  ?    What  made  her  so  ?  " 

"  She  fell  off  her  horse,  and  injured  her  spine.  And  the  next  day  she  would 
have  been  married  ;  her  wedding-gown  was  all  made,  she  had  just  tried  it  on 
before  going  out  for  an  airing ;  but  she  never  put  it  on  again ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful wedding-cakes  were  all  baked,  and  the  guests  invited.  No  one  ever 
hears  her  wishing  she  had  never  been  born,  though." 

"Ten  years,"  said  Sarah,  thoughtfully  ;  "that 's  a  good  while.  I  can't  see 
how  she  amuses  herself :  does  n't  she  cry  sometimes  ?  " 

"  Not  she  ;  but  she  writes  verses  and  books  ;  that  is,  she  dictates  them, 
and  some  one  —  her  amanuensis  —  writes  them  down." 

"  Well,  but  you  see  I  can't  write  books." 

"  You  can  do  something  else  ;  one  can  always  find  some  employment  for 
one's  thoughts,  if  the  usual  ones  are  taken  away  from  them.  I 've  read  of  a 
man  who  was  kept  in  prison  in  France,  with  nothing  under  the  sun  to  do  but 
walk  in  a  little  paved  court,  where  he  could  see  only  a  little  square  of  the 
blue  sky." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  ? "  asked  Sarah,  for  Nurse  Day  stopped  to  find  the 
needle  she  had  dropped  on  the  carpet. 

"  Why,  he  found  a  little  root  growing  between  two  broken  tiles,  and  made 
it  his  pleasure  and  occupation  daily  to  watch  and  cherish  it,  till  it  grew  and 
blossomed  ;  and  he  loved  it  so  tenderly,  and  thought  about  it  so  constantly, 
that  it  almost  killed  him  when  the  wind  nearly  uprooted  it,  one  stormy 
night." 

"  That  was  too  bad  !    And  what  happened  then  ?  " 

"  He  built  a  little  arbor  over  it  with  sticks  and  straws,  so  that  no  future 
tempest  might  harm  it.  Then  there  was  another  prisoner,  whom  I  heard 
your  papa  talking  of  one  day ;  when  he  was  confined,  he  had  nothing  but 
his  misfortunes  to  think  about,  —  and  that  is  not  often,  either,  an  agree- 
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able  or  profitable  subject  of  thought,  —  and  he  was  allowed  no  books  nor 
writing-materials,  nor  the  visits  of  friends  ;  and,  thus  brought  to  his  wit's 
end,  he  looked  about  him,  and  made  friends  with  a  spider  that  spun  a  web  in 
the  cell ;  and  he  grew  so  fond  of  it,  that  when  he  was  set  free  he  would  have 
liked  to  take  it  away  with  him,  but  that  that  would  have  been  treating  his 
funny  friend  much  as  he  himself  had  been  served." 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  bitten  him." 

"  I  suspect  that  even  such  little  creatures  know  when  one  means  them 
kindly.  But  there  was  one  man  who  carried  his  violin  to  prison  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  played,  a  rat  crept  out  of  its  hole,  and  sat  down  on  its  haunches, 
a  good  ways  from  him,  to  listen  ;  and  every  day  it  came  a  little  nearer,  till 
by  and  by  it  would  sit  close  beside  him,  and  eat  part  of  his  food ;  and  so 
with  his  rat  and  violin  he  lived  quite  contentedly." 

"  And  was  n't  he  afraid  of  the  rat  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  the  rat  was  afraid  of  him  at  first,  but  the  tune  the  violin 
sang  won  upon  it.  Now  John  Bunyan,  he  who  wrote  your  little  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  was  another  of  these  wise  men,  who  could  find  something  worth 
thinking  about  in  a  '  Slough  of  Despond.'  He  was  once  imprisoned,  with 
only  his  own  thoughts  to  come  and  go  upon ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  want 
a  trifle  of  amusement ;  here  are  bare  walls  and  grated  windows,  a  heap  of 
straw  and  a  wooden  stool,  —  how  can  I  best  extract  pleasure  from  these  ? ' 
So  what  does  he  do  but  take  one  leg  out  of  his  wooden  stool,  and  with  his 
jack-knife  fashion  it  into  a  flute,  and  so  transformed  monotony  into  harmony. 
By  and  by  he  hears  the  tread  of  the  turnkey,  who  is  coming  to  see  if  the 
music  he  hears  issues  from  John  Bunyan's  cell ;  but  he  slips  the  flute  back 
into  its  old  place  in  the  stool,  and  thus  puzzles  the  gaoler,  and  keeps  it  with- 
out let  or  hindrance." 

"  How  nice  !  "  said  Sarah.  "  But  then,  Nurse,  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?" 

"  John  Bunyan  did  n't  have  any  advice  ;  he  thought  it  out  for  himself." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  —  I  think  that,  when  Bessie  comes 
again,  I  will  lend  her  my  skates.  She  has  n't  any,  you  know.  I  did  n't 
remember  that  before.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
try  skating  alone  again ;  and  in  the  last  place,  as  I  can't  make  a  flute,  nor 
play  a  violin,  I  will  sing  a  song";  —  and  singing  so,  little  Sarah  sang  her- 
self into  sleep  and  dreams. 

Mary  N.  Prescott. 
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HOW  MARGERY  WONDERED. 

ONE  bright  morning,  late  in  March,  little  Margery  put  on  her  hood  and 
her  Highland  plaid  shawl,  and  went  trudging  across  the  beach.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  been  trusted  out  alone,  for  Margery  was  a  little  girl ; 
nothing  about  her  was  large,  except  her  round  gray  eyes,  which  had  yet 
scarcely  opened  upon  half  a  dozen  springs  and  summers. 

There  was  a  pale  mist  on  the  far-off  sea  and  sky,  and  up  around  the  sun 
were  white  clouds  edged  with  the  hues  of  pinks  and  violets.  The  sunshine 
and  the  mild  air  made  Margery's  very  heart  feel  warm,  and  she  let  the  soft 
wind  blow  aside  her  Highland  shawl,  as  she  looked  across  the  waters  at  the 
sun,  and  wondered  ! 

For,  somehow,  the  sun  had  never  looked  before  as  it  did  to-day; — it 
seemed  like  a  great  golden  flower  bursting  out  of  its  pearl-lined  calyx,  —  a 
flower  without  a  stem  !  Or  was  there  a  strong  stem  away  behind  it  in  the 
sky,  that  reached  down  below  the  sea,  to  a  root,  nobody  could  guess  where  ? 

Margery  did  not  stop  to  puzzle  herself  about  the  answer  to  her  question, 
for  now  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  the  waves,  little  at  first,  but  growing 
larger  every  moment,  were  crowding  up,  along  the  sand  and  pebbles,  laughing, 
winking,  and  whispering,  as  they  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  thousands 
of  children  hurrying  home  from  somewhere,  each  with  its  own  precious  little 
secret  to  tell.  Where  did  the  wave  come  from  ?  Who  was  down  there 
under  the  blue  wall  of  the  horizon,  with  the  hoarse,  hollow  voice,  urging  and 
pushing  them  across  the  beach  to  her  feet  ?  And  what  secret  was  it  they 
were  lisping  to  each  other  with  their  pleasant  voices  ?  O  what  was  there  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  beyond  the  sea,  so  deep,  so  broad,  and  so  dim,  too,  away 
off  where  the  white  ships,  that  looked  smaller  than  sea-birds,  were  gliding 
out  and  in  ? 

But  while  Margery  stood  still  for  a  moment  on  a  dry  rock,  and  wondered, 
there 'came  a  low,  rippling  warble  to  her  ear  from  a  cedar-tree  on  the  cliff 
above  her.  It  had  been  a  long  winter,  and  Margery  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  birds,  and  that  birds  could  sing.  So  she  wondered  again  what  the  mu- 
sic was.  And  when  she  saw  the  bird  perched  on  a  yellow-brown  bough,  she 
wondered  yet  more.  It  was  only  a  bluebird,  but  then  it  was  the  first  blue- 
bird Margery  had  ever  seen.  He  fluttered  among  the  prickly  twigs,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  grown  out  of  them,  as  well  as  the  cedar-berries,  which 
were  dusty-blue,  the  color  of  his  coat.  But  how  did  the  music  get  into  his 
throat  ?  And  after  it  was  in  his  throat,  how  could  it  untangle  itself,  and  wind 
itself  off  so  evenly  ?  And  where  had  the  bluebird  flown  from,  across  the 
snow-banks,  down  to  the  shore  of  the  blue  sea  ?  The  waves  sang  a  welcome 
to  him,  and  he  sang  a  welcome  to  the  waves  ;  they  seemed  to  know  each 
other  well ;  and  the  ripple  and  the  warble  sounded  so  much  alike,  they  must 
both  have  learned  their  music  of  the  same  teacher.  And  Margery  kept  on 
wondering  as  she  stepped  between  the  song  of  the  bluebird  and  the  echo  of 
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the  sea,  and  climbed  a  sloping  bank,  just  turning  faintly  green  in  the  spring 
sunshine. 

The  grass  was  surely  beginning  to  grow  !  There  were  fresh,  juicy  blades, 
running  up  among  the  withered  blades  of  last  year,  as  if  in  hopes  of  bringing 
them  back  to  life ;  and  closer  down,  she  saw  the  sharp  points  of  new  spears 
peeping  from  their  sheaths.  And  scattered  here  and  there  were  small  dark 
green  leaves,  hiding  buds  which  were  shut  up  so  tight  that  no  eyes  but  those 
which  had  watched  them  many  times  could  tell  what  flowers  were  to  be  let 
out  of  their  safe  prisons  by  and  by.  So  no  one  could  blame  Margery  for  not 
knowing  that  they  were  only  common  blossoms,  dandelions,  and  cinquefoil ; 
nor  for  stooping  over  the  tiny  buds,  and  wondering. 

What  made  the  grass  come  up  so  green  out  of  the  black  earth  ?  And  how 
did  the  buds  know  when  it  was  time  to  take  off  their  little  green  hoods,  and 
see  what  there  was  in  the  world  around  them  ?  And  how  came  they  to  be  buds 
at  all  ?  Did  they  bloom  in  another  world  before  they  sprung  up  in  this,  —  and 
did  they  know,  themselves,  what  kind  of  flowers  they  should  blossom  into  ? 
Had  flowers  souls,  like  little  girls,  that  would  live  in  another  world  when  they 
had  died  here  ? 

Margery  thought  she  should  like  to  sit  down  on  the  bank  and  wait  beside 
the  buds  until  they  opened  ;  perhaps  they  would  tell  her  their  secret  if  the 
very  first  thing  they  saw  was  her  eyes  watching  them.  One  bud  was  begin- 
ning to  unfold ;  it  was  streaked  with  yellow  in  little  stripes  that  she  could 
imagine  became  wider  every  minute.  But  she  would  not  touch  it,  for  it 
seemed  almost  as  much  alive  as  herself.  So  she  only  wondered,  and  won- 
dered ! 

But  the  dash  of  the  waves  grew  louder,  and  the  bluebird  had  not  stopped 
singing  yet,  and  the  sweet  sounds  drew  Margery's  feet  down  to  the  beach 
again,  where  she  played  with  the  shining  pebbles,  and  sifted  the  sand  through 
her  plump  fingers,  stopping  now  and  then  to  wonder  a  little  about  everything, 
until  she  heard  her  mother's  voice  calling  her,  from  the  cottage  on  the  cliff. 

Then  Margery  trudged  home  across  the  shells  and  pebbles  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  dimpling  her  cheeks,  for  she  felt  very  much  at  home  in  this  large, 
wonderful  world,  and  was  happy  to  be  alive,  although  she  neither  could  have 
told,  nor  cared  to  know,  the  reason  why.  But  when  her  mother  unpinned  the 
little  girl's  Highland  shawl,  and  took  off  her  hood,  she  said,  "  O  mother,  do 
let  me  live  on  the  door-step  !  I  don't  like  houses  to  stay  in.  What  makes 
everything  so  pretty  and  so  glad  ?    Don't  you  like  to  wonder  ?  " 

Margery's  mother  was  a  good  woman,  but  there  was  all  the  housework  to 
do,  and  if  she  had  thoughts,  she  did  not  often  let  them  wander  from  that ;  and 
just  then  she  was  baking  some  gingerbread,  which  was  in  danger  of  getting 
burnt  in  the  oven.  So  she  pinned  the  shawl  around  the  child's  neck  again, 
and  left  her  on  the  door-step,  saying  to  herself,  as  she  returned  to  her  work, 
"  Queer  child  !  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  woman  she  will  be  !  " 

But  Margery  sat  on  the  door-step,  and  wondered,  as  the  sea  sounded  louder, 
and  the  sunshine  grew  warmer  around  her.  It  was  all  so  strange,  and  grand, 
and  beautiful !    Her  heart  danced  with  joy  to  the  music  that  went  echoing 
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through  the  wide  world,  from  the  roots  of  the  sprouting  grass  to  the  great 
golden  blossom  of  the  sun. 

And  when  the  round,  gray  eyes  closed  that  night,  at  the  first  peep  of  the 
stars,  the  angels  looked  down  and  wondered  over  Margery.  For  the  wisdom 
of  the  wisest  being  God  has  made  ends  in  wonder ;  and  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  wonderful  as  the  budding  soul  of  a  little  child. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

t  -^^^^^5  

LESSONS   IN  MAGIC. 
I. 

MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  no  doubt  from  time  to  time 
witnessed  the  performance  of  some  "  Professor,"  "  Thaumaturgist  " 
or  "  Prestidigitateur,"  and,  whilst  they  have  wondered  at  the  tricks  exhibited, 
have  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  how  they  were  done.  Not  so  much  that  they 
might  do  them,  as  to  gratify  that  "  eternal  hankering  "  after  knowledge  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Yankee  mind,  and  which  has  led  to  so  many  valu- 
able inventions  and  discoveries. 

This  curiosity  I  now  propose  to  satisfy,  and  will  endeavor,  in  this  and  suc- 
ceeding articles,  to  explain  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  not  only  all  the 
tricks  that  are  commonly  shown  in  public,  but  also  to  initiate  the  readers  into 
the  mysteries  of  Legerdemain,  —  an  art  of  which,  although  we  hear  a  great 
deal,  yet  we  see  very  little,  as  the  majority  of  "  stage  tricks  "  owe  their  effect 
almost  entirely  to  some  cunningly  contrived  apparatus,  and  not  to  any  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  performer.  In  fact  many  of  those  styling  themselves  "  Pres- 
tidigitateurs  "  assume  the  name  merely  because  it  is  high-sounding,  being 
totally  incapable  of  performing  the  simplest  sleight,  and,  when  once  away  from 
the  boxes  and  traps  with  which  their  stage  is  laden,  are  no  more  magicians 
than  one  of  their  audience. 

I  will  begin  by  explaining  a  few  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  which  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  source  of  much  amusement  to  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  and,  after  they 
have  become  familiar  with  these,  will  describe  the  more  complicated  ones, 
most  of  which  are  purely  ingenious  specimens  of  mechanism,  and  last  of  all, 
—  and  these  to  my  mind  are  the  most  beautiful,  —  those  effected  by  the 
aid  of  Electricity ;  so  that  I  hope  not  merely  to  teach  a  little  Magic,  but  also 
introduce  considerable  Natural  Philosophy. 

I  will  now  ring  up  the  curtain,  make  my  bow,  and  proceed  to  show  how 

To  Palm  a  Coin. 

This  is  a  necessary  beginning  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  an  ex- 
pert sleight-of-hand  performer,  as  about  one  half  the  art  of  "  Prestidigita- 
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tion  "  is  dependent  on  it.  To  explain  it  clearly  is  rather  difficult,  for  although 
it  is  readily  understool  when  shown,  yet  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  describe  it. 
This  however  is  about  it.  Balance  a  half-dollar  on  the  tips  of  the  second 
and  third  fingers,  or,  what  is  better,  on  the  second  finger  only,  steadying  it  by 
touching  it  lightly  with  the  thumb.  Now  close  the  hand  quickly,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  coin  lies  in  the  palm.  Throw  forward  the  thumb,  so  that 
the  coin  is  held  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  that  part  of  the  palm 
which  lies  beneath  and 
between  the  second  and 
third  fingers,  as  shown  in 
figure,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Practise  this  well 
before  attempting  it  "  be- 
fore folk,"  for  if  you  are 
once  caught  palming,  it 
spoils  the  effect  of  all  the 
tricks  that  depend  on  it. 
After  becoming  a  profi- 
cient with  the  right  hand,  try  it  with  the  left. 

The  following,  besides  being  an  excellent  little  trick,  affords  first-rate 
practice. 


To  pass  a  Coin  invisibly  from  one  Hand  to  another. 

Begin  by  informing  your  audience  that  you  are  now  about  to  attempt  a 
very  difficult  feat,  and  that  it  is  to  borrow  two  silver  half-dollars.  (A  half- 
dollar,  or  an  old-fashioned  cent,  is  the  best  to  palm,  on  account  of  the  size.) 
Having  got  the  coins,  lay  them  on  a  table.  Then  tuck  up  your  sleeves  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  nothing  concealed  there.  Pick  up 
one  half-dollar  with  the  thumb  and  second  finger  of  your  right  hand.  Now 
pretend  to  place  the  coin  in  your  left  hand,  which  you  immediately  close,  but 
in  facXpalm  it  with  the  right.  If  neatly  done,  the  right  hand  will  apparently 
be  empty,  and  the  audience  will  suppose  that  the  coin  is  in  the  left.  Now 
take  the  other  coin  in  the  right  hand,  put  that  hand  behind  your  back,  keep- 
ing the  left  before  you,  command  the  coin  to  "  Pass,"  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment clink  the  two  coins  together  (which  are  both  in  the  same  hand),  and 
your  audience  will  imagine  that  the  coin  actually  passed  from  the  left  to  the 
right  hand.  I  have  performed  this  hundreds  of  times,  and  never  failed  to 
elicit  tokens  of  surprise. 

Should  you  be  requested  to  repeat  it,  and  are  very  expert  at  it,  you  may 
do  so  ;  but  remember,  as  the  first  Rule  of  Magic,  Never  repeat  a  trick 
immediately,  as  the  second  performance  is  more  closely  watched,  and  you 
are  liable  to  be  detected.  Of  course,  it  will  not  do  to  refuse  point-blank,  but 
excuse  yourself  as  best  you  can,  and  propose  to  show  something  equally 
mysterious  ;  as,  for  instance, 
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The  Russian  Ring  Trick. 


A  ring  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  company,  placed  inside  a  handker- 
chief, and  given  to  some  one  to  hold.  A  small  stick  is  now  held  by  each 
end,  by  two  others  of  the  audience,  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of  it  is 
covered  entirely  by  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief.    The  performer  then  takes 


one  end  of  the  handkerchief  and  pulls  it  suddenly,  when,  lo  !  the  ring  is 
gone  from  it,  and  is  found  whirling  round  the  centre  of  the  stick. 

This  is  the  manner  of  performing  it.  In  one  corner  of  the  handker- 
chief you  have  a  pocket,  in  which  is  placed  a  ring,  after  which  the  pocket  is 
sewed  up,  so  that  the  ring  is  held  there  ;  or  you  can  fold  one  corner  down, 
which  will  answer  as  long  as  you  conceal  and  hold  the  ring  in  it.  Borrow  a 
plain  gold  ring,  and  pretend  to  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  handkerchief ; 
but,  instead  of  doing  that,  you  palm  the  ring,  and  then,  requesting  one  of  the 
audience  to  hold  the  handkerchief,  you  give  them  the  ring  which  is  sewed  in 
the  corner.  You  then  give  a  stick  for  examination,  and,  when  it  is  returned, 
take  it  in  your  left  hand  and  slip  the  ring,  which  is  concealed  in  the  right 
hand,  and  which  is  held  by  the  second  finger  of  that  hand,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  over  it.  The  ring  now  being  on,  be  careful  not  to  remove  your  hand, 
which  should  be  about  the  centre  of  the  stick.  Request  two  of  the  audience 
to  come  forward  and  take  hold  of  each  end  of  the  stick,  which  you  place  so 
that  the  centre  is  entirely  covered  by  the  handkerchief.  You  may  now  re- 
move your  hand  and  take  hold  of  one  end  of  the  handkerchief,  requesting 
the  person  who  holds  the  ring  to  let  go  of  it  when  you  say,  "  Three."  Then 
count,  ?  One,  —  Two,  —  Three,  —  Pass  !  "  Pull  the  handkerchief,  and  there 
is  the  ring  whirling  round  the  stick  as  if  it  had  just  that  moment  dropped 
on  it,  the  whirling  motion  being  caused  by  pulling  the  handkerchief 
over  it. 

The  attention  of  the  audience  being  altogether  taken  up  with  the  ring  and 
stick,  you  put  the  handkerchief  in  your  pocket,  where  you  should  have  an- 
other which  you  can  give  them  should  they  desire  to  examine  it. 

This  is  a  very  simple  trick,  requires  but  little  practice  to  perform  it,  and 
is  very  effective,  and,  like  the  other  that  I  have  described,  may  be  exhibited 
anywhere,  and  requires  no  confederates. 

Another,  rather  more  wonderful,  but  equally  simple  when  known,  is 
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The  Travelling  Cone  and  Ball. 

The  articles  used  in  this  trick  are  a  common  coffee-cup,  a  small  cork  ball, 
a  paper  horn,  such  as  at  Christmas  time  is  filled  with  candies  for  my  little 
friends,  and  a  block  of  wood  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  one 
inch  in  diameter,  in  shape  resembling  a  miniature  sugar-loaf. 

The  cup  is  placed  mouth  downward  on  the  floor  or  on  a  table,  the  com- 
pany first  being  satisfied  that  it  contains  nothing.  The  ball  is  then  laid  at  a 
distance  from  it,  and  covered  with  the  paper  horn.  The  block  of  wood  or 
"  cone,"  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  in  the  hand,  and  when  the  word  of  command 
is  given,  lo  !  a  marvellous  change  has  taken  place,  for  the  hand  is  empty,  the 
cone  is  under  the  horn,  and  the  ball  under  the  cup.  To  conclude  the  trick, 
each  article  is  made  to  resume  its  former  position.  • 
To  perform  this,  you  must  get  a  turner  to  make  you  a  solid  block  of  wood, 
sugar-loaf  shaped,  as  described.  Then  have  a  secotid  block  made,  just  a  shade 
larger  than  the  first.  This  second  one  you  have  completely  hollowed  out,  so 
that  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  shell,  and,  if  properly  made,  should  admit  of 
the  solid  block  being  placed  inside  of  it.*  Be  particular  about  this  being 
nicely  made,  as  much  of  the  success  of  the  trick  depends  on  it ;  and  if  too 
great  a  discrepancy  exists  between  the  size  of  the  solid  block  and  the  shell, 
you  risk  discovery.  Next  cut  two  cork-balls  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible, 
and  blacken  them  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Before  meeting  the  audience, 
place  the  solid  block  inside  the  shell,  and  set  it  on  a  table.  Your  apparatus 
is  now  complete,  and  you  are  ready  to  perform  your  trick.  Begin  by  hand- 
ing the  paper-horn  for  examination,  and  when  you  receive  it  back,  remark, 
"  There  is  really  no  preparation  about  this,  it  is  a  simple  paper-horn,  and 
merely  used  to  cover  this  block"  —  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  you  do 
cover  the  block,  and  immediately  raise  the  horn  again,  pressing  the  sides 

slightly  at  the  same  time,  and  bringing 
off  the  shell  inside  the  horn.  Lay  the 
horn  down  on  the  table  with  the  point 
towards  the  audience,  so  that  they  can- 
not see  the  shell.  You  may  now  hand 
the  solid  block  for  examination,  and  also 
the  coffee-cup,  and  one  ball.  After  all 
are  examined,  give  the  ball  to  one  of  the 
audience  to  hold.  Take  the  second  ball 
from  your  pocket  secretly,  (or,  what  is 
better,  from  a  shelf  which  you  should 
have  on  the  back  of  your  table,  as  you  will  find  it  very  convenient,)  and 
hold  it  between  the  ends  of  the  third  and  little  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
Pick  up  the  cup  with  your  left  hand,  calling  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  empty,  pass  it  to  the  right  hand,  grasping  it 
at  the  edge  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  that  hand ;  bend  the  third 
and  little  fingers  slightly  towards  the  palm,  and  this  movement  will  bring 

*  The  writer  is  prepared  to  furnish  apparatus  for  this  or  any  other  trick.  His  address  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Publishers. 
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the  ball,  which  is  concealed  in  those  fingers,  directly  under  the  mouth  of  the 
cup,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Set  the  cup  mouth  down, 
and  just  before  it  touches  the  floor  or  table  that  it  is  to  rest  on,  let  go  the 
ball,  and  withdraw  the  fingers  that  held  it. 

The  ball  is  now  under  the  cup,  and  if  you  have  practised  this  well  and 
done  it  quickly  no  one  will  suspect  it.  Take  the  ball  which  the  audience 
have,  place  it  on  the  table  and  cover  it  with  the  horn,  still  being  careful  that 
no  one  sees  the  shell  which  is  inside.  The  trick  itself  is  now  done,  but 
much  remains  to  be  shown  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Tell  the  company,  "  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  the  ball  which  is  under  the  horn  and  place  it  under  the  cup, 
which  I  do  in  this  way,"  run  your  forefinger  along  the  horn,  and  then  hold  the 
finger  up  to  view,  asking  them  if  they  see  the  ball  on  the  end  of  the  finger. 
"Of  course  not,  it  is  yet  invisible  ;  but  I  will  throw  it  into  the  cup,  so,"  — 
making  at  the  same  time  a  movement  in  that  direction.  Now  take  the  solid 
block,  pretend  to  put  it  in  your  left  hand,  but  palm  it  with  the  right  ;  place 
the  left  hand  under  the  table  as  though  you  were  pushing  the  block  up 
through  it.  The  block,  which  is  concealed  in  your  right  hand,  you  had  better 
put  in  your  pocket,  whilst  the  audience  are  watching  your  left.  Show  the 
company  that  the  block  is  in  neither  hand,  and  lift  the  horn,  without  pressing 
the  sides  j  the  shell  will  remain  on  the  table,  covering  the  ball,  and  the  audi- 
ence will  imagine  it  is  the  solid  block.  Request  some  one  to  raise  the  cup, 
and  to  their  surprise  they  will  find  under  it  the  ball. 

To  finish  the  trick,  you  cover  the  shell  again  with  the  horn,  take  the  block 
from  your  pocket,  keeping  it  concealed  in  your  hand,  as  though  palming  it. 
The  hand  being  apparently  empty,  place  it  under  the  table  and  pretend  to 
pull  the  block  through,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  fall  from  your  hand  on  the 
floor.  Cover  the  ball  with  the  cup,  and  as  you  do  so,  make  an  awkward 
movement,  as  if  taking  the  ball  away,  but  do  not  touch  it.  This  will  probably 
cause  a  whispering  amongst  your  audience,  who  will  imagine  that  they  have 
detected  the  trick.  "  O,  I  beg  pardon,  but  you  suppose  I  took  that  ball  away ; 
that  would  be  clumsy  enough  "  ;  raise  the  cup,  and  show  that  the  ball  is  still 
there  ;  pick  it  up,  and  say,  "  This  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  any  little  object  like 
this," — pretending,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  ball  in  your  left  hand,  whilst 
you  palm  it.  Then  count,  "  One,  —  Two,  —  Three,  —  Pass  !  "  —  move  the 
hand  towards  the  horn,  and  show  that  the  ball  has  left  it.  Raise  the  horn, 
pressing  the  sides  this  time,  and  there  appears  the  ball. 

These  few  simple  tricks  contain  most  of  the  principles  of  Legerdemain, 
and  when  once  mastered  are  easily  enlarged  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  my  readers  the  necessity  of  being  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  "small  talk,"  or  "gags,"  as  stage-folk  call  it,  in 
order  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  audience  as  much  as  possible  from  your- 
self in  general  and  your  fingers  in  particular.  I  would  also  advise  them  to  be 
perfectly  self-possessed,  to  have  entire  confidence  in  themselves,  for  they 
must  remember  that  these  tricks  are  great  mysteries  to  outsiders,  no  matter 
how  transparent  they  may  be  to  those  who  have  taken  "  Lessons  in  Magic." 

P.  H.  C. 
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AFLOAT  IN  THE  FOREST: 

OR,    A    VOYAGE   AMONG   THE  TREE-TOPS. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  TROPICAL  TORNADO. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  apparently  complete  security  thus  obtained 
for  the  craft,  the  Mundurucu  did  not  seem  to  be  easy  in  his  mind.  He 
had  climbed  up  the  mast  to  the  yard,  and,  having  there  poised  himself,  sat 
gazing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  upon  the  patch  of  brimstone  sky  which  was 
visible  in  that  direction.  The  others  all  talked  of  going  to  sleep,  except  the 
young  Paraense,  who  counselled  them  to  keep  awake.  He,  too,  like  the  Mun- 
durucu, was  troubled  with  forebodings.  He  understood  the  weather-signs  of 
the  Solimoes,  and  saw  that  a  storm  was  portending.  Though  the  sun  had  not 
been  visible  during  the  whole  day,  it  was  now  about  the  hour  of  his  setting ; 
and  as  if  the  storm  had  been  waiting  for  this  as  a  signal,  it  now  boldly  broke 
forth.  A  few  quick  puffs,  with  short  intervals  between  them,  were  its  pre- 
cursors. These  were  soon  followed  by  gusts,  stronger,  as  well  as  noisier,  in 
their  advent ;  and  then  the  wind  kept  up  a  continuous  roaring  among  the 
tops  of  the  trees  ;  while  above  the  thunder  rolled  incessantly,  filling  the  fir- 
mament with  its  terrible  voice.  Deep  darkness  and  the  vivid  glare  of  the 
lightning-flashes  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  At  one  moment 
all  was  obscure  around  the  crew  of  the  galatea,  —  the  sky,  the  trees,  the 
water,  even  the  vessel  herself ;  in  the  next,  everything  was  made  manifest, 
to  the  distance  of  miles,  under  a  brilliance  garish  and  unearthly.  To  add  to 
the  unnatural  appearance  of  things,  there  were  other  sounds  than  those  of  the 
thunder  or  the  storm,  —  the  cries  of  living  creatures,  strange  and  unknown. 
Birds  they  might  be,  or  beasts,  or  reptiles,  or  all  these,  commingling  their 
screams,  and  other  accents  of  affright,  with  the  sharp  whistling  of  the  wind, 
the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  thunder,  and  the  continuous  crashing  of  the 
branches. 

The  crew  of  the  galatea  were  on  the  alert,  with  awe  depicted  on  every  face. 
Their  fear  was  lest  the  craft  should  be  blown  away  from  her  moorings,  and  car- 
ried out  into  the  open  water,  which  was  now  agitated  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
Almost  under  the  first  lashing  of  the  wind,  huge  waves  had  sprung  up,  with 
white  crests,  that  under  the  electric  light  gleamed  fiercely  along  the  yellow 
swell  of  the  turbid  water.  Their  anxiety  was  of  short  continuance  ;  for 
almost  on  the  instant  of  its  rising,  it  became  reality.  Unfortunately,  the  tree 
to  which  the  craft  had  been  tied  was  one  whose  wood  was  of  a  soft  and  suc- 
culent nature,  —  a  species  of  melastoma.  Its  branches  were  too  brittle  to 
bear  the  strain  thus  unexpectedly  put  upon  them  ;  and  almost  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  tornado  they  began  to  give  way,  snapping  off  one  after  the  other 
in  quick  succession.    So  rapid  was  the  process  of  detachment,  that,  before 
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fresh  moorings  could  be  made,  the  last  cord  had  come  away  ;  and  the  galatea, 
like  a  greyhound  loosed  from  the  leash,  shot  out  from  among  the  tree-tops, 
and  went  off  in  wild  career  over  the  waves  of  the  Gapo.  Before  any  control 
could  be  gained  over  her  by  her  terrified  crew,  she  had  made  several  cables' 
length  into  the  open  water,  and  was  still  sweeping  onward  over  its  seething 
surface.  To  turn  her  head  towards  the  trees  was  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
The  attempt  would  have  been  idle.  Both  wind  and  waves  carried  her  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  current,  against  which  she  had  been 
already  contending.  The  crew  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  the  tree- 
tops,  out  of  which  they  had  been  so  unceremoniously  swept.  Their  only 
chance  of  safety  appeared  to  be  to  keep  the  craft  as  well  balanced  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  run  before  the  wind.  Even  this  for  a  time  seemed 
but  a  doubtful  chance.  The  wind  blew,  not  in  regular,  uniform  direction,  but 
in  short,  fitful  gusts,  as  if  coming  from  every  point  of  the  compass  ;  and  the 
waves  rolled  around  them  as  high  as  houses.  In  the  midst  of  a  chopping, 
surging  sea,  the  galatea  tumbled  and  pitched,  now  head,  now  stern  foremost, 
at  times  going  onward  in  mad  career,  and  with  headlong  speed.  The  parrots 
and  macaws  upon  the  yard  had  as  much  as  their  strong  claws  could  do  to 
keep  their  perch  ;  and  the  monkeys,  cowering  under  the  shelter  of  the  toldo, 
clung  close  to  its  timbers.  Both  birds  and  beasts  mingled  their  terrified  cries 
with  the  creaking  of  the  galatea's  timbers  and  the  shouts  of  her  crew.  The 
Gapo  threatened  to  engulf  them.  Every  moment  might  be  their  last !  And 
with  this  dread  belief,  scarce  for  a  moment  out  of  their  minds,  did  our  adven- 
turers pass  the  remainder  of  that  remarkable  night,  the  galatea  galloping 
onward,  they  could  not  tell  whither.  All  they  knew  or  could  remember  of 
that  nocturnal  voyage  was,  that  the  vessel  kept  upon  her  course,  piloted  only 
by  the  winds  and  waves,  —  at  times  tossing  within  deep  troughs  of  turbulent 
water,  at  times  poised  upon  the  summits  of  ridge-like  swells,  but  ever  going 
onward  at  high  speed,  seemingly  ten  knots  an  hour  ! 

For  a  long  while  they  saw  around  them  only  open  water,  as  of  some  great 
lake  or  inland  sea.  At  a  later  hour,  the  lightning  revealed  the  tops  of  sub- 
merged trees,  such  as  those  they  had  left  behind ;  but  standing  out  of  the 
water  in  clumps  or  coppices,  that  appeared  like  so  many  islands.  Amidst 
these  they  were  carried,  sometimes  so  close  to  the  trees  as  to  give  them 
hopes  of  being  able  to  grasp  their  boughs.  Once  or  twice  the  rigging  of  the 
galatea  brushed  among  the  branches  ;  and  they  used  every  effort  to  stay  their 
runaway  craft,  and  bring  her  to  an  anchorage.  But  in  vain.  The  storm  was 
stronger  than  the  united  strength  of  the  crew.  The  twigs  clutched  with  eager 
hands  parted  in  twain,  and  the  storm-driven  vessel  swept  on  amid  the  surg- 
ing waters. 

Daylight  arrived  at  length,  breaking  through  a  red  aurora,  soon  followed 
by  a  brilliant  sunrise.  This  somewhat  cheered  our  despairing  adventurers. 
But  the  tempest  was  still  raging  with  undiminished  fury,  the  wind  as  loud 
and  the  waves  as  high  as  at  any  period  throughout  the  night.  Once  more 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  waste  of  waters,  neither  trees  nor  land  in  sight. 
Another  great  lake  or  inland  sea  ?    It  could  not  be  that  over  which  they  had 
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been  already  carried  ?  No.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  more  steadily  ;  and 
could  it  not  have  shifted  ?  Even  if  it  had,  they  had  not  returned  through  the 
archipelago  of  tree-top  islands.  They  were  in  another  opening  of  the  Gapo. 
Munday  was  of  this  opinion,  and  that  was  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  com- 
panions. As  we  have  said,  the  returning  day  did  little  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  galatea's  crew.  The  tornado  still  continued.  Despite  the  sunlit 
sky,  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abating ;  and  the  crazy  craft  gave  tongue 
in  every  timber  of  her  frail  frame.  The  sounds  were  ominous  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  listened  to  them.  It  was  too  evident,  that,  unless  there  should 
soon  come  a  lull,  the  galatea  would  go  to  the  bottom.  She  had  not  been  con- 
structed to  stand  a  strain  like  that  to  which  she  had  been  thus  unexpectedly 
exposed,  and  an  anchorage  either  to  terra  firma  or  the  tree-tops  would  soon 
become  necessary  to  her  salvation.  Her  crew,  convinced  of  this,  were  one 
and  all  upon  the  look-out,  scanning  the  horizon  as  closely  as  the  crested 
billows  would  admit.    The  Mundurucii  had  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 


where,  with  one  of  the  monkeys  that  had  perched  itself  on  his  shoulders,  he 
clung  with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  All  at  once  he  was  heard  to  cry  out,  the 
monkey  mocking  him  in  mimic  tone. 
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"  What  is  it,  Munday  ?  What  do  you  see  ? "  were  the  inquiries  that 
reached  him  from  below. 

"  Land,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Land  !  "  went  up  the  echo  from  half  a  score  of  joyous  voices. 

"  Maybe  not  land,  —  I  mean  the  terra  ftrma"  pursued  the  observer,  in  a 
less  confident  tone.  "It  may  be  only  the  top  of  a  thick  forest  like  what  we 
tried  to  penetrate  yesterday.  Whatever  it  is,  patron,  it  seems  along  the 
whole  edge  of  the  sky.  We  are  drifting  towards  it,  straight  as  the  wind  can 
carry  us." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  exclaimed  Trevannion,  "  anything  is  better  than  this. 
If  we  can  get  once  more  among  the  tree-tops,  we  shall  at  least  be  saved  from 
drowning.    Thank  God,  children.    We  shall  be  preserved  !  " 

The  Indian  descended  from  the  mast,  close  followed  by  the  monkey, 
whose  serio-comic  countenance  seemed  to  say  that  he  too  was  satisfied  by 
the  observation  just  made.  Still  careering  madly  onward  before  the  tempest, 
the  boat  soon  brought  the  tree-tops  within  view,  and,  after  a  brief  debate,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  only  a  submerged  forest.  But  even  this 
was  better  than  buffeting  about  on  the  open  billows,  —  every  moment  in  dan- 
ger of  being  swamped  ;  and  with  a  universal  feeling  of  joy  our  adventurers 
perceived  that  their  craft  was  drifting  toward  that  dark  line.  They  were 
powerless  to  control  her  course.  Her  rudder  had  been  unshipped  during  the 
night,  and  they  could  trust  only  to  the  tempest  still  raging  to  carry  them  to 
the  confines  of  the  forest.  In  full  hope  that  this  would  be  the  result,  they 
took  no  measures  either  to  promote  or  frustrate  the  steering  of  the  storm. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   GALATEA  TREED. 

Tossed  by  the  tempest,  the  galatea  preserved  her  course  towards  the  tree- 
tops,  thus  keeping  up  the  spirits  and  confidence  of  her  crew.  Despite  some 
divergences  caused  by  an  occasional  contrary  gust  of  wind,  she  kept  an  on- 
ward course,  in  due  time  arriving  within  such  distance  of  the  forest,  that  it- 
was  no  longer  doubtful  about  her  drifting  among  the  trees.  In  this  there 
was  a  prospect  of  temporary  safety  at  the  least,  and  our  adventurers  had  begun 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  proximity  of  the  event.  Just  then,  a 
gigantic  tree  —  it  must  have  been  gigantic  to  stand  so  high  over  its  fellows, 
though  it  could  scarce  be  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  —  present- 
ed itself  to  their  eyes.  It  stood  solitary  and  alone,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  as  much  nearer  to  the  craft,  still  struggling 
through  the  wind-lashed  water.  Like  that  in  the  top  of  which  they  had  first 
gone  aground,  it  was  a  sapucaya  —  as  testified  by  the  huge  pericarps  con- 
spicuously suspended  from  its  branches.  High  as  may  have  been  the  inun- 
dation, its  stem  rose  still  higher,  by  at  least  ten  feet ;  but  half-way  between 
the  water's  surface  and  the  branches,  the  colossal  trunk  forked  in  twain,  — 
each  of  the  twin  scions  appearing  a  trunk  of  itself.    Through  the  fork  was 
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the  water  washing  at  each  heave  of  the  agitated  Gapo,  —  the  waves  with  foam- 
ing crests  mounting  far  up  towards  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  if  aspiring  to  pluck 
the  ripe  fruit  depending  from  its  branches. 

Towards  this  tree  the  galatea  was  now  going  as  straight  as  if  she  had  been 
steered  by  the  finger  of  Destiny  itself.  There  was  no  other  power  to  control 
her,  —  at  least  none  that  was  human.  The  wind,  or  destiny,  —  one  of  the 
two,  —  must  determine  her  fate.  The  waves  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  since  the  next  that  followed  lifted  the  galatea  upon  its  curling  crest, 
and  lodged  her  in  the  sapucaya  in  such  a  fashion  that  her  keel,  just  amid- 
ships, rested  within  the  forking  of  the  twin  stems. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  her  owner,  "  we  are  safe  now.  Moored  be- 
tween two  stanchions  like  these,  neither  the  winds  of  heaven  nor  the  waves 
of  the  great  ocean  itself  could  prevail  against  us.  Make  fast  there  !  Make 
fast  to  the  limbs  of  the  tree  !  Tie  her  on  both  sides.  These  are  no  twigs  to 
be  snapped  asunder.    Hurrah  !  we  are  anchored  at  last !  " 

The  gigantic  stems  of  the  sapucaya,  rising  on  both  sides  above  the  beam 
ends  of  the  galatea,  looked  like  the  supporters  of  a  graving-dock.  It  is  true 
the  craft  still  floated  upon  the  bosom  of  a  troubled  water  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Once  made  fast  to  the  tree,  she  could  not  be  carried  farther ;  therefore  was 
she  secure  against  wind  and  wave.  The  tornado  might  continue,  but  no 
longer  to  be  a  terror  to  the  crew.  These,  partly  relieved  from  their  fears, 
hastened  to  obey  the  master's  commands.  Ropes  were  grasped,  and,  with 
hands  still  trembling,  were  looped  around  the  stems  of  the  sapucaya.  All  at 
once  action  was  suspended  by  a  loud  crash,  which  was  followed  by  a  cry  that 
issued  simultaneously  from  the  lips  of  all  the  crew  ;  who,  before  its  echoes 
could  die  away  among  the  branches  of  the  sapucaya,  had  become  separated 
into  two  distinct  groups  ! 

The  crash  had  been  caused  by  the  parting  of  the  galatea's  keel,  which, 
resting  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  had  broken  amidships,  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
wave  that  had  heaved  her  into  this  peculiar  position.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
two  sections  of  the  partly  dissevered  craft  hung  balanced  between  the  air  and 
the  water,  the  fore-deck  with  its  stores  balancing  the  quarter  with  its  toldo. 
But  long  before  the  beam  was  kicked,  the  occupants  of  both  had  forsaken 
them,  and  were  to  be  seen  —  some  of  them  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the 
sapucaya,  some  struggling  beneath  against  the  storm  and  the  current  of  the 
Gapo.  By  noble  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  swim,  the  whole 
crew  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  upon  the  branches  of  the 
sapucaya,  where,  from  their  elevated  position,  they  beheld  the  craft  that  had 
so  long  safely  carried  them  parting  in  two  and  sinking  out  of  sight. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  DANGEROUS  DUCKING. 

Before  the  dismembered  vessel  quite  disappeared  under  the  storm-lashed 
waves,  every  individual  of  her  crew  had  found  a  foothold  upon  the  branches 
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of  the  sapucaya.  The  tree,  while  causing  the  wreck  of  their  vessel,  had 
saved  them  from  going  with  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gapo.  For  some  time, 
however,  they  were  far  from  feeling  secure.  They  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  tree,  scattered  all  over  it,  just  as  they  had  been  able  to  lay  hold  of  the 
limbs  and  lift  themselves  above  the  reach  of  the  swelling  waves.  Scarce  two 
of  them  were  in  the  same  attitude.  One  stood  erect  upon  a  branch  with 
arms  around  an  upright  stem  ;  another  sat  astride  ;  a  third  lay  along  a  limb, 
with  one  leg  dangling  downwards.  The  young  Paraense  had  taken  post 
upon  a  stout  lliana,  that  threaded  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and, 
with  one  arm  around  this  and  the  other  encircling  the  waist  of  his  cousin, 
Rosita,  he  kept  both  the  girl  and  himself  in  a  position  of  perfect  security. 
Young  Ralph  found  footing  on  a  large  limb,  while  his  father  stood  upon  a 
still  larger  one  immediately  below.  The  pets,  both  birds  and  beasts,  had 
distributed  themselves  in  their  affright,  and  were  seen  perched  on  all  parts 
of  the  tree. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  any  one  to  change  his  position. 
The  tornado  still  continued,  and  it  was  just  as  much  as  any  of  them  could 
do  to  keep  the  place  already  gained.  There  was  one  who  did  not  even  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  his  place,  and  this  was  Tipperary  Tom.  The  Irishman  had 
selected  one  of  the  lowest  limbs,  that  stretched  horizontally  outward,  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  had  not  exactly  made  choice  of 
his  perch,  but  had  been  flung  upon  it  by  the  swelling  wave,  and,  clutching 
instinctively,  had  held  fast.  The  weight  of  his  body,  however,  had  bent  the 
branch  downward,  and,  after  making  several  fruitless  efforts  to  ascend  to  the 
stem,  he  had  discovered  that  the  feat  was  too  much  for  him.  There  was  no 
choice  but  to  hold  on  to  the  bent  branch  or  drop  back  into  the  boiling  Gapo, 
that  threatened  from  below  to  engulf  him  ;  terrified  by  the  latter  alternative, 
Tom  exerted  all  his  strength,  and  held  on  with  mouth  agape  and  eyes  astare. 
Soon  the  tension  would  have  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  must  have 
dropped  down  into  the  water.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  this  point 
of  exhaustion.  A  wave  similar  to  that  which  had  landed  him  on  the  limb 
lifted  him  off  again,  launching  him  out  into  the  open  water. 

A  cry  of  consternation  came  from  the  tree.  All  knew  that  Tipperary  Tom 
was  no  swimmer ;  and  with  this  knowledge  they  expected  to  see  him  sink 
like  a  stone.  He  did  go  down,  and  was  for  some  moments  lost  to  view  ;  but 
his  carrot-colored  head  once  more  made  its  appearance  above  the  surface, 
and,  guided  by  his  loud  cries,  his  situation  was  easily  discovered.  He  could 
only  sink  a  second  time  to  rise  no  more.  Sad  were  the  anticipations  of  his 
companions,  —  all  except  one,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Tipperary  Tom 
was  not  yet  to  die.  This  was  the  Mundurucu,  who  at  the  moment  was  seen 
precipitating  himself  from  the  tree,  and  then  swimming  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  drowning  man.  In  less  than  a  score  of  seconds  he  was  in  the  clutch 
of  the  Indian,  who,  grasping  him  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  struck  out  for 
the  tree. 

By  good  fortune  the  swell  that  had  swept  Tipperary  from  his  perch,  or  one 
wonderfully  like  it,  came  balancing  back  towards  the  sapucaya,  bearing  both 
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Indian  and  Irishman  upon  its  crest,  landing  them  in  the  great  fork  where  the 
galatea  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  then  retiring  without  them  !  It  seemed  a 
piece  of  sheer  good  fortune,  though  no  doubt  it  was  a  destiny  more  than  half 
directed  by  the  arm  of  the  Indian,  whose  broad  palm  appeared  to  propel 
them  through  the  water  with  the  power  of  a  paddle. 

To  whatever  indebted,  chance  or  the  prowess  of  the  Mundurucu,  certain  it 
is  that  Tipperary  Tom  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  in  the  Gapo ;  and  on 
seeing  him  along  with  his  preserver  safe  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  a  general 
shout  of  congratulation,  in  which  even  the  animals  took  part,  pealed  up 
through  the  branches,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  swishing  of  the 
leaves,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  surging  of  the  angry  waters,  that 
seemed  to  hiss  spitefully  at  being  disappointed  of  their  prey. 

Tom's  senses  had  become  somewhat  confused  by  the  ducking.  Not  so 
much,  however,  as  to  hinder  him  from  perceiving  that  in  the  fork,  where  the 
wave  had  deposited  him  and  his  preserver,  he  was  still  within  reach  of  the 
swelling  waters  ;  seeing  this,  he  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Mundurucu,  who,  "  swarming  "  up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  placed  himself  in  a 
safe  and  more  elevated  position. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  CONSULTATION  IN  THE  TREE-TOP. 

It  would  scarce  be  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  forlorn  than  that 
of  the  castaway  crew  of  the  galatea.  Seated,  standing,  or  astride  upon  the 
limbs  of  the  sapucaya,  their  position  was  painful,  and  far  from  secure. 
The  tempest  continued,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  their  pla- 
ces, every  gust  threatening  to  blow  them  out  of  the  tree-top.  Each  clung  to 
some  convenient  bough  ;  and  thus  only  were  they  enabled  to  maintain  their 
balance.  The  branches,  swept  by  the  furious  storm,  creaked  and  crackled 
around  them,  —  bending  as  if  about  to  break  under  their  feet,  or  in  the 
hands  that  apprehensively  grasped  them.  Sometimes  a  huge  pericarp,  big 
as  a  cannon-ball,  filled  with  heavy  fruits,  was  detached  from  the  pendulous 
peduncles,  and  went  swizzing  diagonally  through  the  air  before  the  wind, 
threatening  a  cracked  crown  to  any  who  should  be  struck  by  it.  One  of  the 
castaways  met  with  this  bit  of  ill-luck,  —  Mozey  the  Mozambique.  It  was 
well,  however,  that  he  was  thus  distinguished,  since  no  other  skull  but  his 
could  have  withstood  the  shock.  As  it  was,  the  ball  rebounded  from  the 
close  woolly  fleece  that  covered  the  negro's  crown,  as  from  a  cushion,  caus- 
ing him  no  further  trouble  than  a  considerable  fright.  Mozey's  looks  and 
exclamations  were  ludicrous  enough,  had  his  companions  been  inclined  for 
laughter.  But  they  were  not ;  their  situation  was  too  serious,  and  all  re- 
mained silent,  fully  occupied  in  clinging  to  the  tree,  and  moodily  contemplat- 
ing the  scene  of  cheerless  desolation  that  surrounded  them. 

Till  now,  no  one  had  speculated  on  anything  beyond  immediate  safety.  To 
escape  drowning  had  been  sufficient  for  their  thoughts,  and  engrossed  them 
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for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  galatea  had  gone  down.  Then  a  change  be- 
gan to  creep  over  their  spirits,  —  brought  about  by  one  observable  in  the 
spirit  of  the  storm.  It  was,  you  remember,  one  of  those  tropical  tempests, 
that  spring  up  with  unexpected  celerity,  and  fall  with  equal  abruptness.  Now 
the  tempest  began  to  show  signs  of  having  spent  itself.  The  tornado  — 
a  species  of  cyclone,  usually  of  limited  extent  —  had  passed  on,  carrying 
destruction  to  some  other  part  of  the  great  Amazonian  plain.  The  wind 
lulled  into  short,  powerless  puffs,  and  the  comparatively  shallow  waters 
of  the  Gapo  soon  ceased  to  swell.  By  this  time  noon  had  come,  and  the 
sun  looked  down  from  a  zenith  of  cloudless  blue,  upon  an  expanse  of  water 
no  more  disturbed,  and  on  branches  no  longer  agitated  by  the  stormy 
wind. 

This  transformation,  sudden  and  benign,  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  our  adventurers  perched  upon  the  sapucaya.  No  longer  in  imme- 
diate danger,  their  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  future  ;  and  they  began 
to  speculate  upon  a  plan  for  extricating  themselves  from  their  unfortunate 
dilemma. 

On  all  sides  save  one,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  scan,  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  open  water,  —  the  horizon  not  even  broken  by  the  branch  of  a  tree.  On 
the  excepted  side  trees  were  visible,  not  in  clumps,  or  standing  solitary,  but 
in  a  continuous  grove,  with  here  and  there  some  taller  ones  rising  many  feet 
above  their  fellows.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  forest.  It  would 
have  gratified  them  to  have  believed  it  a  thicket,  for  then  would  they  have 
been  within  sight  and  reach  of  land.  But  they  could  not  think  so  consist- 
ently with  their  experience.  It  resembled  too  exactly  that  to  which  they 
had  tied  the  galatea  on  the  eve  of  the  tempest,  and  they  conjectured  that 
what  they  saw  was  but  the  "  spray "  of  a  forest  submerged.  For  all  that, 
the  design  of  reaching  it  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  calm  was  first  in 
their  minds. 

This  was  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed.  Although  the  border  of  the 
verdant  peninsula  was  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  there  were  but  two 
in  the  party  who  could  swim  across  to  it.  Had  there  existed  the  materials 
for  making  a  raft,  their  anxiety  need  not  have  lasted  long.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  within  reach.  The  branches  of  the  sapucaya,  even  if  they 
could  be  broken  off,  were  too  heavy,  in  their  green  growing  state,  to  do  more 
than  to  buoy  up  their  own  ponderous  weight.  So  a  sapucaya  raft  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  although  it  was  possible  that,  among  the  tree-tops  which  they 
were  planning  to  reach,  dead  timber  might  be  found  sufficient  to  construct 
one.  But  this  could  be  determined  only  after  a  reconnoissance  of  the  sub- 
merged forest  by  Richard  Trevannion  and  the  Mundurucu,  who  alone  could 
make  it. 

To  this  the  patron  hardly  consented,  —  indeed,  he  was  not  asked.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  that  it  was  the  only  course  that  could  be 
adopted  ;  and  without  further  ado,  the  young  Paraense,  throwing  off  such  of 
his  garments  as  might  impede  him,  sprang  from  the  tree,  and  struck  boldly 
out  for  the  flooded  forest.    The  Mundurucu,  not  being  delayed  by  the  neces- 
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sity  of  stripping,  had  already  taken  to  the  water,  and  was  fast  cleaving  his 
way  across  the  open  expanse  that  separated  the  solitary  sapucaya  from  its 
more  social  companions. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  FRACAS  HEARD  FROM  AFAR. 

The  castaways  watched  the  explorers  until  they  disappeared  within  the 
shadowy  selvage.  Then,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  proceeded  to  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  by  selecting  for 
their  seats  the  softest  branches  of  the  sapucaya.  To  be  sure  there  was  not 
much  choice  between  the  limbs,  but  the  great  fork,  across  which  the  galatea 
had  broken,  appeared  to  offer  a  position  rather  better  than  any  other.  As 
the  swell  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  Trevannion  descended  into  the  fork, 
taking  little  Rosa  along  with  him,  while  the  others  sat  on  higher  limbs,  hold- 
ing by  the  branches  or  stout  llianas  growing  above  them.  At  best  their 
situation  was  irksome,  but  physical  inconvenience  was  hardly  felt  in  their 
mental  sufferings.  Their  reflections  could  not  be  other  than  painful  as  they 
contemplated  the  future.  Their  shelter  in  the  sapucaya  could  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  yet  it  might  continue  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  They  had  no  as- 
surance that  they  might  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  at  all ;  and  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  reaching  the  other  trees,  it  might  be  only  to  find  them  forty  feet 
deep  in  water.    The  prospect  was  deplorable  and  their  forebodings  gloomy. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  exchanged  no  word.  The  only  sound  heard  was 
an  occasional  scream  from  one  of  the  pet  birds,  or  the  jabbering  of  the  mon- 
keys, of  which  there  had  been  five  or  six,  of  different  kinds,  on  the  galatea. 
Two  only  had  found  refuge  on  the  tree,  —  a  beautiful  little  Ouistiti,  and  a 
larger  one,  of  the  genus  A  teles,  the  black  Coaita.  The  others,  chained  or 
otherwise  confined,  had  gone  down  with  the  galatea.  So,  too,  with  the 
feathered  favorites,  of  many  rare  and  beautiful  kinds,  collected  during  the 
long  voyage  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  some  of  which  had  been  bought  at 
large  prices  from  their  Indian  owners,  to  carry  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
caged  had  perished  with  the  wreck,  others  by  the  tornado,  and,  like  the 
quadriunana,  only  two  of  the  birds  had  found  an  asylum  on  the  tree.  One 
was  a  splendid  hyacinthine  macaw,  the  Araruna  of  the  Indians  {Macrocercus 
hyacinthinus)  ;  the  other  a  small  paroquet,  the  very  tiniest  of  its  tribe,  which 
had  long  divided  with  the  little  ouistiti  the  affections  of  Rosa. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  swimming  scouts, 
with  no  signs  of  their  return.  The  party  cast  anxious  glances  towards  the 
place  where  they  had  last  been  seen,  listening  for  any  sounds  from  the 
thicket  that  concealed  them.  Once  or  twice  they  fancied  they  heard  their 
voices,  and  then  they  were  all  sure  they  heard  shouts,  but  mingling  with  some 
mysterious  sounds  in  a  loud,  confused  chorus.  The  coaita  heard,  and  chat- 
tered in  reply  ;  so,  too,  did  the  ouistiti  and  paroquet ;  but  the  macaw  seemed 
most  disturbed,  and  once  or  twice,  spreading  its  hyacinthine  wings,  rose  into 
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the  air,  and  appeared  determined  to  part  from  its  ci-devant  protectors.  The 
call  of  Ralph,  whose  especial  pet  it  was,  allured  it  back  to  its  perch,  where, 
however,  it  only  stayed  in  a  state  of  screaming  uncertainty.  There  was 
something  strange  in  this  behavior,  though  in  the  anxiety  of  the  hour  but 
little  heed  was  paid  to  it ;  and  as  the  voices  soon  after  ceased,  the  araruna 
became  tranquillized,  and  sat  quietly  on  the  roost  it  had  selected. 

Once  more,  however,  the  shouting  and  strange  cries  came  pealing  across 
the  water,  and  again  the  araruna  gave  evidence  of  excitement.  This  time 
the  noise  was  of  shorter  duration,  and  soon  terminated  in  complete  tranquil- 
lity. Nearly  two  hours  had  now  expired,  and  the  countenances  of  all  began 
to  wear  an  expression  of  the  most  sombre  character.  Certainly  they  had 
heard  the  voices  of  Richard  and  the  Mundurucu  mingling  with-  those  un- 
earthly sounds.  There  was  time  enough  for  them  to  have  gone  far  into  the 
unknown  forest,  and  return.  What  could  detain  them  ?  Their  voices  had 
been  heard  only  in- shouts  and  sharp  exclamations,  that  proclaimed  them  to 
be  in  some  critical,  perhaps  perilous  situation.  And  now  they  were  silent ! 
Had  they  succumbed  to  some  sad  fate  ?   Were  they  dead  ? 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  JARARACA. 

There  are  bodily  sensations  stronger  than  many  mental  emotions.  Such 
are  hunger  and  thirst.  The  castaways  in  the  tree-top  began  to  experience 
both  in  an  extreme  degree.  By  good  fortune,  the  means  of  satisfying  them 
were  within  reach.  With  a  "monkey-cup  "  emptied  of  its  triangular  kernels 
they  could  draw  up  water  at  will,  and  with  its  contents  conquer  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  At  his  father's  request,  and  stimulated  by  his  own  sensations, 
Ralph  began  climbing  higher,  to  procure  some  of  the  huge  fruit-capsules 
suspended  —  as  is  the  case  with  most  South  American  forest-trees  —  from 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  boy  was  a  bold  and  skilful  climber 
among  the  crags  and  cliffs  of  his  native  Cordilleras.  Still  a  tree  did  not 
come  amiss  to  him,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  had  ascended  to  the  top  branches 
of  the  sapucaya,  the  macaw  making  the  ascent  with  him,  perched  upon  his 
crown.  All  at  once  the  bird  began  to  scream,  as  if  startled  by  some  terrible 
apparition ;  and  without  losing  an  instant,  it  forsook  its  familiar  place,  and 
commenced  fluttering  around  the  top  of  the  tree,  still  continuing  its  cries. 
What  could  be  the  cause  ?  The  boy  looked  above  and  about  him,  but  could 
discover  nothing.  The  screams  of  the  araruna  were  instantly  answered  by 
the  little  paroquet  in  a  tiny  treble,  but  equally  in  accents  of  terror,  while 
both  the  coaita  and  ouistiti,  chattering  in  alarm,  came  bounding  up  the  tree. 
The  paroquet  had  already  joined  the  macaw,  and,  as  if  in  imitation  of  its 
great  congener,  flew  fluttering  among  the  top  branches,  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  excitement !  Guided  by  the  birds,  that  kept  circling  around  one 
particular  spot,  the  boy  at  length  discovered  the  cause  of  the  alarm  ;  and 
the  sight  was  one  calculated  to  stir  terror. 
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It  was  a  serpent  coiled  around  a  lliana  that  stretched  diagonally  between 
two  branches.  It  was  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  near  to  that  of  the  lliana 
itself ;  and  but  for  its  smooth,  shining  skin,  and  the  elegant  convolutions  of 
its  body,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  parasite  entwining  another.  Its 
head,  however,  was  in  motion,  its  long  neck  stretched  out,  apparently  in 
readiness  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  birds  as  soon  as  it  should  come  within 
striking  distance. 

Ralph  was  not  so  much  alarmed.  A  snake  was  no  uncommon  sight,  and 
the  one  in  question  was  not  so  monstrous  as  to  appear  very  formidable. 
The  first  thought  was  to  call  off  the  birds,  or  in  some  way  get  them  out  of 
reach  of  the  snake  ;  for  the  imprudent  creatures,  instead  of  retreating  from 
such  a  dangerous  enemy,  seemed  determined  to  fling  themselves  upon  its 
fangs,  which  Ralph  could  see  erect  and  glistening,  as  at  intervals  it  extended 
its  jaws.  The  little  paroquet  was  especially  imprudent,  recklessly  approach- 
ing within  a  few  inches  of  the  serpent,  and  even  alighting  on  the  lliana 
around  which  it  had  warped  itself.  Ralph  was  ascending  still  higher,  to 
take  the  bird  in  his  hand,  and  carry  it  clear  of  the  danger,  when  his  climbing 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  shout  from  Mozey,  the  Mozambique,  that  pro- 
claimed both  caution  and  terror.  "  Fo'  you  life  doant,  Mass'r  Raff !  "  cried 
the  negro,  following  up  his  exclamation  of  warning.  "  Fo'  you  life  doant  go 
near  um  !    You  no  know  what  am  dat  ar  snake  ?    It  am  de  Jarardca  /  " 

"Jarardca!"  mechanically  rejoined  Ralph. 

"  Ya  —  ya  —  de  moas  pisenous  sarpin  in  all  de  valley  ob  de  Amazon.  I  'se 
hear  de  Injine  say  so  a  score  ob  times.    Come  down,  Mass'r  !  come  down  !  " 

Attracted  by  the  screaming  of  the  birds,  and  the  chattering  of  the  mon- 
keys, the  others  listened  attentively  below.  But  upon  the  negro's  quick 
cry  of  warning,  and  the  dialogue  that  ensued,  Trevannion  ascended  higher, 
followed  by  Tipperary  Tom,  —  Rosa  remained  alone  below,  in  the  fork  where 
her  father  had  left  her.  Trevannion,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  snake,  at  once 
recognized  it  as  all  that  Mozey  had  alleged, — the  most  poisonous  of  the 
Amazon  valley,  —  a  species  of  Craspedocephalus.  He  knew  it  from  having 
seen  one  before,  which  the  Mundurucu  had  killed  near  Coary,  and  had  de- 
scribed in  similar  terms,  —  adding  that  its  bite  was  almost  instantly  fatal, 
that  it  will  attack  man  or  beast  without  any  provocation,  that  it  can  spring 
upon  its  enemy  from  a  distance,  and,  finally,  that  it  was  more  feared  than 
any  other  creature  in  the  country,  not  excepting  the  jaguar  and  jacare  ! 

The  appearance  of  the  reptile  itself  was  sufficient  to  confirm  this  account. 
Its  flat  triangular  head,  connected  with  the  body  by  a  long  thin  neck,  its  glit- 
tering eyes  and  red  forking  tongue,  projected  at  intervals  more  than  an  inch 
beyond  its  snout,  gave  the  creature  a  monstrous  and  hideous  aspect.  It 
looked  as  if  specially  designed  to  cause  death  and  destruction.  It  was  not 
of  great  size,  —  scarcely  six  feet  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  girl's  wrist ;  but 
it  needed  not  bulk  to  make  it  dangerous.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 
All  were  without  arms,  or  weapons  of  any  kind.  These  had  long  since  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Gapo  ;  and  for  some  minutes  no  movement  was  made 
except  by  young  Ralph,  who,  on  being  warned  of  his  danger,  had  hastened 
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to  descend  the  tree.  The  birds  were  left  to  themselves,  and  still  continued 
screaming  and  fluttering  above.  Up  to  this  time  the  snake  had  remained 
motionless,  except  his  oscillating  head  and  neck.  Its  body  now  began  to 
move,  and  the  glittering  folds  slowly  to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  lliana. 

"  Great  God  !  he  is  coming  down  the  tree  !  "  The  words  had  hardly  left 
Trevannion's  lips  before  the  snake  was  seen  crawling  along  the  lliana,  and 
the  next  moment  transferring  its  body  to  a  branch  which  grew  slantingly  from 
the  main  trunk.  This  was  soon  reached ;  and  then,  by  means  of  another 
lliana  lying  parallel  to  it,  the  reptile  continued  its  descent.  All  those  who 
stood  by  the  trunk  hastily  forsook  the  perilous  place,  and  retreated  outward 
along  the  branches.  The  jarardca  seemed  to  take  no  note  either  of  their 
presence  or  flight,  but  continued  down  the  limb  towards  the  fork  of  the  main 
stem,  where  stood  little  Rosa.  "  O  heavens  !  "  cried  Trevannion,  in  a  voice 
of  anguish,  "  My  child  is  lost !  " 

The  girl  had  risen  to  her  feet,  being  already  fearful  of  the  danger  threat- 
ening her  friends  above  ;  but  on  looking  up,  she  beheld  the  hideous  reptile 
coming  straight  towards  her.  Her  situation  was  most  perilous.  The  lliana 
by  which  the  snake  was  descending  rose  right  up  from  the  fork  of  the  sapu- 
caya.  The  child  was  even  clasping  it  in  her  hand,  to  keep  herself  erect. 
The  reptile  could  not  pass  without  touching  her.  In  fact,  it  must  pass  over 
her  person  to  get  down  from  the  tree.  There  was  no  likelihood  of  its  glid- 
ing on  without  striking  her.  Its  well-known  character  —  as  the  most  mali- 
cious of  venomous  serpents  —  forbade  the  supposition.  The  snake  was 
scarce  ten  feet  above  her  head,  still  gliding  onward  and  downward  !  It  was 
at  this  crisis  that  her  father  had  given  voice  to  that  despairing  exclamation. 
He  was  about  to  scramble  down  to  the  trunk,  with  the  design  of  launching 
himself  upon  the  serpent,  and  grappling  it  with  his  naked  hands,  reckless 
of  consequences,  when  a  sign  from  Mozey,  accompanied  by  some  words 
quickly  spoken,  caused  him  to  hesitate. 

"No  use,  Mass'r !  "  cried  the  negro,  "no  use,  —  you  be  too  late.  Jump, 
lilly  Rosy  !  "  he  continued,  calling  to  the  child  in  a  loud,  commanding  voice. 
"  It 's  you  only  chance.  Jump  into  de  water,  an  ole  Mozey  he  come  down 
sabe  you.  Jump  !  "  To  stimulate  the  child  by  his  example,  the  negro,  with 
his  last  word,  sprang  out  from  his  branch  and  plunged  into  the  water.  In 
an  instant  he  was  upon  the  surface  again,  continuing  his  cries  of  encour- 
agement. Rosa  Trevannion  was  a  girl  of  spirit ;  and,  in  this  fearful  alterna- 
tive, hesitated  not  a  moment  to  obey.  Short  as  was  the  time,  however,  it 
would  have  proved  too  long  had  the  snake  continued  its  descent  without  in- 
terruption. Fortunately  it  did  not.  When  its  hideous  head  was  close  to  the 
child's  hand,  where  the  latter  grasped  the  lliana,  it  suddenly  stopped,  —  not 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  fatal  dart,  but  because  the  negro's  heavy  fall  had 
splashed  much  water  against  the  tree,  sprinkling  child  and  jararaca  too.  It 
was  the  momentary  surprise  of  this  unexpected  shower-bath  that  had 
checked  the  serpent,  while  Rosa  dropped  down  into  the  Gapo,  and  was 
caught  by  her  sable  preserver. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOLD  ON ! 

Mozey's  noble  conduct  elicited  a  cry  of  admiration.  It  was  the  more 
noble  as  the  negro  was  a  poor  swimmer,  and  therefore  risked  his  own  life. 
But  this  produced  another  effect,  and  in  the  shout  there  was  no  tone  of  tri- 
umph. The  child  was  perhaps  only  rescued  from  the  reptile  to  be  swallowed 
with  her  preserver  by  a  monster  far  more  voracious,  the  engulfing  Gapo. 
Nor  was  it  yet  certain  that  she  had  been  saved  from  the  serpent.  The 
jararaca  is  a  snake  eminently  amphibious,  alike  at  home  on  land  or  at  sea. 
It  might  follow,  and  attack  them  in  the  water.  Then,  too,  it  would  have  a 
double  advantage  ;  for  while  it  could  swim  like  a  fish,  Mozey  could  just  keep 
himself  afloat,  weighted  as  he  was  with  his  powerless  burden.  In  view  of 
this,  Trevannion's  heart  was  filled  with  most  painful  anxiety,  and  for  some 
time  neither  he  nor  any  beside  him  could  think  what  course  to  pursue.  It 
was  some  slight  relief  to  them  to  perceive  that  the  snake  did  not  continue 
the  pursuit  into  the  water  ;  for  on  reaching  the  fork  of  the  tree  it  had  thrown 
itself  into  a  coil,  as  if  determined  to  remain  there. 

At  first  there  appeared  no  great  advantage  in  this.  In  its  position,  the 
monster  could  prevent  the  swimmers  from  returning  to  the  tree  ;  and  as  it 
craned  its  long  neck  outward,  and  looked  maliciously  at  the  two  forms  strug- 
gling below,  one  could  have  fancied  that  it  had  set  itself  to  carry  out  this 
exact  design.  For  a  short  time  only  Trevannion  was  speechless,  and  then 
thought,  speech,  and  action  came  together.  "  Swim  round  to  the  other 
side  !  "  he  shouted  to  the  negro.  "  Get  under  the  great  branch.  Ho,  Tom  ! 
You  and  Ralph  climb  aloft  to  the  one  above.  Tear  off  the  lliana  you  see 
there,  and  let  it  down  to  me.    Quick,  quick  !  " 

As  he  delivered  these  instructions,  he  moved  out  along  the  limb  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  while  Tipperary  and  Ralph 
climbed  up  to  carry  out  his  commands.  The  branch  taken  by  Trevannion 
himself  was  that  to  which  he  had  directed  the  negro  to  swim,  and  was  the 
same  by  which  Tipperary  Tom  had  made  his  first  ascent  into  the  tree,  and 
from  which  he  had  been  washed  off  again.  It  extended  horizontally  outward, 
at  its  extremity  dipping  slightly  towards  the  water.  Though  in  the  swell 
caused  by  the  tornado  it  had  been  at  intervals  submerged,  it  was  now  too  far 
above  the  surface  to  have  been  grasped  by  any  one  from  below.  The  weight 
of  Trevannion's  body,  as  he  crept  outward  upon  it,  brought  it  nearer  to  the 
water,  but  not  near  enough  for  a  swimmer  to  lay  hold.  He  saw  that,  by 
going  too  far  out,  the  branch  would  not  bear  his  own  weight,  and  might  snap 
short  off,  thus  leaving  the  swimmers  in  a  worse  position  than  ever.  It  was 
for  this  reason  he  had  ordered  the  untwining  of  the  creeper  that  was  clinging 
above.  His  orders  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  Tom  and 
Ralph,  as  if  their  own  lives  depended  on  the  speed.  Almost  before  he  was 
ready  to  receive  it,  the  long  lliana  was  wrenched  from  its  tendril  fastenings, 
and  came  straggling  down  over  the  branch  on  which  he  sat,  like  the  stay  of 
a  ship  loosened  from  her  mast-head. 
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Meanwhile  Mozey,  —  making  as  much  noise  as  a  young  whale,  blowing 
like  a  porpoise,  spurting  and  spitting  like  an  angry  cat,  —  still  carrying  the 
child  safe  on  his  shoulders,  had 
arrived  under  the  limb,  and,  with 
strokes  somewhat  irregularly  giv- 
en and  quickly  repeated,  was  do- 
ing his  very  best  to  keep  himself 
and  her  above  water.  ■  It  was 
evident  to  all,  that  the  over- 
weighted swimmer  was  wellnigh 
exhausted  ;  and  had  not  the  end 
of  the  long  lliana  plumped  down 
in  the  nick  of  time,  the  Mozam- 
bique must  indubitably  have 
gone  to  the  bottom,  taking  his 
charge  with  him.  Just  in  time, 
however,  the  tree-cable  came 
within  his  clutch,  and,  seizing  it 
with  all  his  remaining  strength, 
Rosa  relieved  him  of  her  weight 
by  laying  hold  herself,  and  the 
two  were  drawn  up  into  the  tree 
amidst  cries  of  "  Hold  on  !  hold 
on  !  "  ending  in  general  congratulation 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PAROQUET. 

Alas  !  there  was  one  circumstance  that  hindered  their  triumph  from  be- 
ing complete.  The  jarardca  was  still  in  the  tree.  So  long  as  this  terrible 
tenant  shared  their  abode,  there  could  be  neither  confidence  nor  comfort. 
There  it  lay  coiled  upon  its  scaly  self,  snugly  ensconced  in  the  fork  below, 
with  skin  glittering  brightly,  and  eyes  gleaming  fiercely  in  the  golden  sun- 
light that  now  fell  slantingly  against  the  tree.  How  long  would  the  monster 
remain  in  this  tranquil  attitude,  was  the  question  that  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all,  as  soon  as  the  first  transport  of  their  joy  had  subsided.  It  was 
evident  it  had  no  intention  of  taking  to  the  water,  though  it  could  have  done 
so  without  fear.  No  doubt  the  sapucaya  was  its  habitual  haunt ;  and  it  was 
not  likely  to  forsake  it  just  to  accommodate  some  half-score  of  strange 
creatures  who  had  chosen  to  intrude.  Surely  some  time  or  other  it  would 
reascend  the  tree,  and  then  —  ? 

But  all  speculations  on  this  point  were  soon  interrupted.  The  little  paro- 
quet, which  had  shown  such  excitement  on  first  discovering  the  snake,  had 
been  quiet  while  all  were  engaged  in  the  salvage  of  Mozey  and  the  child. 
Now  that  a  certain  quietness  had  been  restored,  the  bird  was  seen  returning 
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to  the  jarardca  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  renewing  its  impotent  attack. 
For  some  minutes  it  kept  fluttering  over  the  serpent,  now  alighting  upon  a 
branch,  anon  springing  off  again,  and  descending  to  one  lower  and  nearer  to 
the  jararaca,  until  it  had  almost  reached  its  head.  Strange  to  say,  there  ap- 
peared no  hostility  in  the  bird's  movements  ;  its  actions  betrayed  rather  the 
semblance  of  fear,  confirmed  by  the  tremulous  quivering  of  its  frame  when- 
ever it  came  to  rest  upon  a  perch.  The  spectators'  suspicion  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  little  creature's  continued  cries.  It  was  not  the  angry 
chattering  by  which  these  birds  usually  convey  their  hostility,  but  a  sort  of 
plaintive  screaming  that  betokened  terror.  At  each  flight  it  approached 
closer  to  the  serpent's  forked  tongue,  and  then  retreated,  as  if  vacillating 
and  irresolute. 

The  reptile  meanwhile  exhibited  itself  in  a  hideous  attitude ;  yet  a  deep 
interest  enchained  the  spectators.  Its  head  had  broadened,  or  flattened  out 
to  twice  the  natural  dimensions ;  the  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  forth  twin  jets  of 
fire,  while  the  extensile  tongue,  projected  from  a  double  row  of  white,  angu- 
lar teeth,  appeared  to  shine  with  phosphorescent  flame.  The  bird  was 
being  charmed,  and  was  already  under  the  serpent's  fascination. 

How  could  the  pretty  pet  be  saved  ?  Young  Ralph,  noticing  the  despair 
upon  his  sister's  face,  was  half  inclined  to  rush  down  the  tree,  and  give 
battle  to  the  jarardca;  and  Tipperary  Tom  —  whose  general  hostility  to 
snakes  and  reptiles  had  a  national  and  hereditary  origin  —  purposed  doing 
something  to  avert  the  paroquet's  fast-approaching  fate.  Trevannion,  how- 
ever, was  too  prudent  to  permit  any  interference,  while  the  negro  appeared 
only  anxious  that  the  magic  spectacle  should  reach  its  termination.  It  was 
not  cruelty  on  his  part.  Mozey  had  his  motives,  which  were  soon  after 
revealed,  proving  that  the  brain  of  the  African  is  at  times  capable  of  con- 
ception equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  boasted  Caucasian  brother.  There 
was  no  interruption.  The  end  was  not  far  off.  By  slow  degrees,  the  bird 
appeared  to  grow  exhausted,  until  its  wings  could  no  longer  sustain  it. 
Then,  as  if  paralyzed  by  a  final  despair,  it  pitched  itself  right  into  the  mouth 
of  the  reptile,  whose  jaws  had  been  suddenly  extended  to  receive  it !  There 
was  a  slight  flutter  of  the  wings,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
self-immolated  creature  appeared  to  be  dead.  The  serpent,  half  uncoiling 
itself,  turned  its  head  towards  the  tree,  and,  once  more  opening  its  jaws, 
permitted  the  now  lifeless  paroquet  to  escape  from  their  clasp,  and  drop 
quietly  into  the  crotch  formed  by  the  forking  of  the  stem. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   LLIANA  UNLOOSED. 

The  spectators  of  this  little  tragedy  of  animal  life  had  hitherto  prudently 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  it.  Curiosity  now  exerted  an  equal  effect  in 
preventing  their  interference  ;  and  without  speech  or  motion  they  sat  on 
their  respective  perches  to  observe  the  finale  of  the  drama,  which  evidently 
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had  not  ended  with  the  death  of  the  paroquet.  That  was  but  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  for  the  prey  was  yet  to  be  devoured.  Though  provided  with  a 
double  row  of  teeth,  it  is  well  known  that  animals  of  the  reptile  kind  do  not 
masticate  their  food.  These  teeth,  set  trenchantly,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
are  intended  only  to  capture  the  living  prey,  which  enters  the  stomach 
afterwards  by  a  process  termed  deglutition.  At  the  spectacle  of  just  such  a 
process,  with  all  its  preliminary  preparations,  were  the  group  in  the  sapu- 
caya  now  to  be  present,  —  the  principal  performer  being  apparently  uncon- 
scious of,  or  at  all  events  unconcerned  at,  their  presence. 

Having  deposited  the  dead  bird  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  the  serpent  changed 
its  coiled  attitude  into  one  that  would  give  it  a  chance  of  filling  its  belly  with 
less  inconvenience.  There  was  not  room  for  it  to  extend  itself  fully  ;  and,  in 
default  of  this,  the  tail  was  allowed  to  drop  down  along  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  body  remaining  in  a  horizontal  position.  Having 
arranged  itself  apparently  to  its  satisfaction,  it  now  directed  its  attention  to 
the  paroquet.  Once  more  taking  the  dead  bird  between  its  teeth,  it  turned 
it  over  and  over  until  the  head  lay  opposite  to  its  own,  the  body  aligned  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  The  jaws  of  the  snake  were  now  widely  extended, 
while  the  tongue,  loaded  with  saliva,  was  protruded  and  retracted  with  great 
rapidity.  The  serpent  continued  this  licking  process  until  the  short  feathers 
covering  the  head  of  the  bird,  as  also  its  neck  and  shoulders,  seemed  to  be 
saturated  with  a  substance  resembling  soap  or  starch.  When  a  sufficient 
coating  had  been  laid  on  to  satisfy  the  instincts  of  the  serpent,  the  creature 
once  more  opened  its  jaws,  and,  making  a  sudden  gulp,  took  in  the  head 
of  the  paroquet,  with  the  neck  and  shoulders.  For  a  time  no  further  action 
was  perceptible.  Yet  a  movement  was  going  on  :  and  it  was  to  assure  him- 
self of  this  that  the  Mozambique  was  so  attentive. 

We  have  said  that  he  had  a  motive  for  permitting  the  pet  to  be  sacrificed, 
which  was  now  on  the  eve  of  being  revealed  to  his  companions.  They  all 
saw  that  there  was  something  upon  his  mind,  and  eagerly  anticipated  the 
revelation.  Just  as  the  jararaca  had  succeeded  in  bolting  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  paroquet,  —  that  is,  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  —  Mozey  rose 
from  his  seat,  stole  towards  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  let  himself  down  toward 
the  fork,  without  saying  a  word.  His  purpose,  however,  was  manifest  the 
moment  after,  for  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  clutched  the  jararaca 
around  the  small  of  the  neck,  and  flung  the  serpent  —  no  longer  capable  of 
defending  itself — far  out  into  the  waters  of  the  Gapo  !  The  monster,  with 
its  feathered  morsel  still  in  its  mouth,  sank  instantly,  to  be  seen  no  more  :  so 
thought  Mozey  and  his  associates  in  the  sapucaya. 

But,  as  the  event  proved,  they  had  hastened  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
Scarce  had  their  triumphant  cheer  echoed  across  the  silent  bosom  of  the 
Gapo,  when  the  paroquet  was  observed  floating  upon  the  water  ;  and  the 
snake,  having  ejected  the  half-swallowed  pill,  was  once  more  upon  the  sur- 
face, swimming  with  sinuous  but  brisk  rendings  of  its  body  in  rapid  return  to 
the  tree.  The  situation  seemed  more  alarming  than  ever.  The  fiend  him- 
self could  hardly  have  shown  a  more  implacable  determination. 
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To  all  appearance  the  jarardca  was  now  returning  to  take  revenge  for  the 
insult  and  disappointment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  Mozey,  losing 
confidence  in  his  own  cunning,  retreated  up  the  tree.  He  perceived,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  the  imprudence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  should 
have  permitted  the  snake  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  the  process  of  degluti- 
tion, until  the  disgorging  of  the  paroquet,  against  the  grain  of  its  feathers, 
should  have  become  impossible.  He  had  been  too  hasty,  and  must  now  an- 
swer the  consequences.  Sure  enough,  the  serpent  returned  to  the  sapucaya 
and  commenced  reascending,  availing  itself  of  the  lliana,  by  which  all  of  its 
enemies  had  effected  their  ascent.  In  a  few  seconds  it  had  mounted  into  the 
fork,  and,  still  adhering  to  the  parasite,  was  continuing  its  upward  way. 

"  O  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Trevannion,  "  one  of  us  must  become  the  prey 
of  this  pitiless  monster  !    What  can  be  done  to  destroy  it  ?  " 

"  Dar 's  a  chance  yet,  Mass'r,"  cried  Mozey,  who  had  suddenly  conceived  a 
splendid  thought.  "  Dar 's  a  chance  yet.  All  ob  you  lay  hold  on  de  creepin' 
vine,  an'  pull  um  out  from  de  tree.  We  chuck  de  varmint  back  into  de  water. 
Now  den,  — all  togedder  !    Pull  like  good  uns  !  " 

As  the  negro  spoke,  he  seized  the  lliana,  by  which  the  serpent  was  mak- 
ing its  spiral  ascent,  and  put  out  all  his  strength  to  detach  it  from  the  trunk 
of  the  sapucaya.  The  others  instantly  understood  his  design,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  parasite,  with  a  simultaneous  effort  tried  to  tear  it  off.  A  quick  jerk 
broke  the  lliana  loose  ;  and  the  jararica,  shaken  from  its  hold,  was  sent 
whirling  and  writhing  through  the  air,  till  it  fell  with  a  plunging  noise  upon 
the  water  below.  Once  more  a  triumphant  cheer  went  up  through  the 
sapucaya  branches,  once  more  to  be  stifled  ere  it  had  received  the  answer  of 
its  own  echoes  ;  for  the  jarardca  was  again  seen  upon  the  surface,  as  before, 
determinedly  approaching  the  tree. 

It  was  a  sight  for  despair.  There  was  something  supernatural  in  the 
behavior  of  the  snake.  It  was  a  monster  not  to  be  conquered  by  human 
strength,  nor  circumvented  by  human  cunning.  Was  there  any  use  in  con- 
tinuing the  attempt  to  subdue  it  ?  Mozey,  a  fatalist,  felt  half  disposed  to 
submit  to  a  destiny  that  could  not  be  averted  ;  and  even  Tipperary  Tom  be- 
gan to  despair  of  the  power  of  his  prayers  to  St.  Patrick.  The  ex-miner, 
however,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  subterraneous  regions  as  with  upper 
earth,  had  no  superstition  to  hinder  him  from  action,  and,  instead  of  despond- 
ing, he  at  once  adopted  the  proper  course.  Catching  hold  of  the  creeper, 
that  had  already  been  loosened  from  the  trunk,  and  calling  upon  the  others 
to  assist  him,  he  tore  the  creeper  entirely  from  the  tree,  flinging  its  severed 
stem  far  out  upon  the  water.  In  a  moment  after,  the  snake  came  up,  intend- 
ing to  climb  into  the  sapucaya,  as  no  doubt  it  had  often  done  before.  We 
wonder  what  were  its  feelings  on  finding  that  the  ladder  had  been  removed, 
and  that  an  ascent  of  the  smooth  trunk  of  the  sapucaya  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, even  to  a  tree  snake  !  After  swimming  round  and  round,  and  trying 
a  variety  of  places,  the  discomfited  jarardca  turned  away  in  apparent  dis- 
gust ;  and,  launching  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  Gapo,  swam  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  thicket,  —  on  the  identical  track  that  had  been  taken  by  Richard  and 
the  Mundurucu. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SERPENT  FASCINATION. 

It  was  some  time  before  Trevannion  and  his  companions  in  misfortune 
could  recover  from  the  excitement  and  awe  of  their  adventure.  They  began 
to  believe  that  the  strange  tales  told  them  of  the  Gapo  and  its  denizens  had 
more  than  a  substratum  of  truth  ;  for  the  protracted  and  implacable  hos- 
tility shown  by  the  snake,  and  its  mysterious  power  over  the  bird,  seemed 
surely  supernatural.  Trevannion  reflected  on  the  singular  behavior  of  the 
jarardca.  That  a  reptile  of  such  contemptible  dimensions  should  exhibit  so 
much  cunning  and  courage  as  to  return  to  the  attack  after  being  repeatedly 
foiled,  and  by  an  enemy  so  far  its  superior  in  strength  and  numbers,  together 
with  its  hideous  aspect,  could  not  fail  to  impress  him  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  horror,  in  which  all  those  around  him  shared.  The  very  monkeys  and 
birds  must  have  felt  it ;  for  when  in  the  presence  of  snakes,  they  had  never 
before  exhibited  such  trepidation  and  excitement.  Long  after  the  serpent 
had  been  pitched  for  the  second  time  into  the  water,  the  coaita  kept  up  its 
terrified  gibbering,  the  macaw  screamed,  and  the  tiny  ouistiti,  returning 
to  Rosa's  protection,  —  no  longer  to  be  shared  with  its  late  rival,  —  sat 
trembling  in  her  lap,  as  if  the  dreaded  reptile  were  still  within  dangerous 
proximity. 

This  feeling  was  but  temporary,  however.  Trevannion  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  trained  and  cultivated  by  experience  and  education  ;  and  after  a 
rational  review  of  the  circumstances,  he  became  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  very  extraordinary,  certainly  nothing  supernatural,  in  what  transpired. 
The  jararaca —  as  he  had  heard,  and  as  everybody  living  on  the  Amazon 
knew  —  was  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  serpents,  if  not  the  most  venomous 
of  all.  Even  the  birds  and  beasts  were  acquainted  with  this  common  fact, 
and  dreaded  the  reptile  accordingly,  not  from  mere  instinct,  but  from  ac- 
tual knowledge  possessed  and  communicated  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
one  another.  This  would  account  for  the  wild  terror  just  exhibited,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  paroquet  had  come  to  a  fatal  end.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  this  for  which  Trevannion  could  not  account.  The  power  which  the 
serpent  appeared  to  have  obtained  over  the  bird,  controlling  its  movements 
without  any  apparent  action  of  its  own,  was  beyond  comprehension.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  entitled  to  the  name  given  it,  —  fascination,  —  certainly  it  is  a 
fact,  —  one  that  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  to  which  not  only  birds, 
but  quadrupeds,  have  been  the  victims  ;  and  not  only  by  ordinary  observers, 
but  by  men  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  who  have  been  equally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it  by  natural  causes.  But  this  link  in  the  chain  of  inci- 
dents, though  mysterious,  was  not  new  nor  peculiar  to  this  situation.  It  had 
been  known  to  occur  in  all  countries  and  climes,  and  so  soon  ceased  to  excite 
any  weird  influence  on  the  mind  of  Trevannion. 

For  the  other  circumstances  that  had  occurred  there  was  an  explanation 
still  more  natural.    The  jararica,  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  the  Gapo  lands, 
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had  simply  been  sunning  itself  upon  the  sapucaya.  It  may  have  been  prowl- 
ing about  in  the  water  when  overtaken  by  the  tornado  ;  and,  not  wishing  to 
be  carried  away  from  its  haunt,  had  sought  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  tree, 
to  which  an  unlucky  chance  had  guided  the  galatea.  Its  descent  was  due  to 
the  behavior  of  the  birds  ;  which,  after  having  for  a  time  tantalized  it,  — 
provoking  its  spite,  and  in  all  likelihood  its  hungry  appetite,  —  had  tempo- 
rarily suspended  their  attack,  returning  down  the  tree  with  Ralph  and  the 
negro.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  therefore,  it  had  forsaken  its  original  perch. 
The  commotion  caused  by  its  descent,  but  more  especially  the  ducking  it 
had  received,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  human  forms  in  the  water  below, 
had  induced  it  to  halt  in  the  forking  of  the  tree,  where  shortly  after  its 
natural  prey  again  presented  itself,  —  ending  in  an  episode  that  was  to  it  an 
ordinary  occurrence.  The  choking  it  had  received  in  the  hands  of  the  negro, 
and  its  unexpected  immersion,  had  caused  the  involuntary  rejection  of  the 
half-swallowed  morsel.  In  the  opaque  water  it  had  lost  sight  of  the  bird, 
and  was  returning  to  the  sapucaya  either  in  search  of  its  food,  or  to  reoccupy 
its  resting-place. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  jararaca  has  no  fear  of  man,  but  will  attack  him 
whenever  he  intrudes  upon  its  domain.  The  Indians  assert  that  it  will  even 
go  out  of  its  way  for  this  purpose,  unlike  the  rattlesnake  and  other  venomous 
reptiles,  which  rarely  exert  their  dangerous  power  except  in  self-defence.  So 
this  jararaca  reascended  the  sapucaya  undismayed  by  the  human  enemies  it 
saw  there,  one  or  more  of  whom  might  have  become  its  victims  but  for  the 
timely  removal  of  the  lliana  ladder. 

On  this  review  of  facts  and  fancies,  the  equanimity  of  our  adventurers 
was  nearly  restored.  At  all  events  they  were  relieved  from  the  horrible 
thoughts  of  the  supernatural,  that  for  a  time  held  ascendency  over  them. 
Their  hunger  and  thirst  again  manifested  themselves,  though  little  Rosa  and 
her  preserver  no  longer  suffered  from  the  last.  In  their  short  excursion  both 
had  been  repeatedly  under  water,  and  had  swallowed  enough  to  last  them  for 
that  day  at  least.  Yet  they  were  in  want  of  food,  and  Ralph  once  more 
climbed  the  tree  to  obtain  it.  He  soon  possessed  himself  of  half  a  dozen  of 
the  huge  nut  capsules,  which  were  tossed  into  the  hands  of  those  below,  and, 
water  being  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  emptied  shells,  a  meal  was  made,  which 
if  not  hearty,  was  satisfactory.  The  group  could  do  no  more  than  await  the 
return  of  their  absent  companions  ;  and  with  eyes  fixed  intently  and  anxiously 
upon  the  dark  water,  and  beneath  the  close  growing  trees,  they  watched  for 
the  first  ripple  that  might  betoken  their  coming. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  WATER  ARCADE. 

We  must  leave  for  a  time  the  castaways  in  the  tree-top,  and  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  swimmers  on  their  exploring  expedition. 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  submerged  forest,  their  first  thought  was  to 
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clutch  the  nearest  branch,  and  rest  themselves  by  clinging  to  it.  They  were 
no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  scene  that  surrounded  them, 
for  their  experience  enabled  them  to  comprehend  it. 

"  The  Gapo !  "  muttered  Munday,  as  they  glided  in  under  the  shadows. 
"  No  dry  land  here,  young  master,"  he  added,  clutching  hold  of  a  lliana. 
"  We  may  as  well  look  out  for  a  roost,  and  rest  ourselves.  It 's  full  ten  fath- 
oms deep.    The  Mundurucu  can  tell  that  by  the  sort  of  trees  rising  over  it." 

"  I  did  n't  expect  anything  else,"  rejoined  young  Trevannion,  imitating  his 
companion  by  taking  hold  of  a  branch  and  climbing  up.  "  My  only  hope 
is  that  we  may  find  some  float  timber  to  ferry  the  others  across.  Not  that 
there 's  much  in  it  if  we  do.  How  we  're  to  find  our  way  out  of  this  mess 
is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  tell." 

"  The  Mundurucu  never  despairs,  —  not  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Gapo," 
was  the  Indian's  proud  reply. 

"  You  have  hope  then  ?  You  think  we  shall  find  timber  enough  for  a  raft 
to  carry  us  clear  of  the  inundation." 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  Indian.  "  We  have  got  too  far  from  the  channel  of 
the  big  river.  We  shall  see  no  floating  trees  here,  —  nothing  to  make  a  raft 
that  would  carry  us." 

"  Why  then  did  we  come  here,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  dead  timber 
for  that  object  ?  " 

"  Dead  timber  ?  No  !  If  that  was  our  errand,  we  might  go  back  as 
we 've  come,  —  empty-handed.  We  shall  float  all  the  people  over  here  with- 
out that.  Follow  me,  young  master.  We  must  go  further  into  the  Gapo. 
Let  old  Munday  show  you  how  to  construct  a  raft  without  trees,  only  making 
use  of  their  fruit." 

"  Lead  on  !  "  cried  the  Paraense.  "  I 'm  ready  to  assist  you  ;  though  I 
have  n't  the  slightest  conception  of  what  you  mean  to  do." 

"You  shall  see  presently,  young  master,"  rejoined  Munday,  once  more 
spreading  himself  to  swim.  "  Come  on  !  follow  me  !  If  I 'm  not  mistaken, 
we  '11  soon  find  the  materials  for  a  raft,  —  or  something  that  will  answer  as 
well  for  the  present.  Come  along,  there  !  Come  !  "  —  and  he  launched  him- 
self into  the  water. 

Trevannion  followed  his  example,  and,  once  more  consigning  himself  to 
the  flood,  he  swam  on  in  the  Indian's  wake.  Through  aisles  dimmed  with 
a  twilight  like  that  of  approaching  night,  along  arcades  covered  with  foliage 
so  luxuriant  as  to  be  scarce  penetrable  by  the  rays  of  a  tropic  sun,  the  two 
swimmers,  the  Indian  ever  in  advance,  held  their  way. 

To  Richard  Trevannion  the  Mundurucu  was  comparatively  a  stranger, 
known  only  as  a  taftuyo  employed  by  his  uncle  in  the  management  of  the 
galatea.  He  knew  the  tribe  by  rumors  even  more  than  sinister.  They 
were  reputed  in  Para  to  be  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  savages,  who  took  de- 
light not  only  in  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  but  in  keeping  up  a  ghastly 
souvenir  of  hostility  by  preserving  their  heads.  In  the  company  of  a  Mun- 
durucu, especially  in  such  a  place,  —  swimming  under  the  sombre  shadows 
of  a  submerged  forest,  —  it  can  scarce  be  wondered  at  that  the  youth  felt 
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suspicion,  if  not  actual  fear.  But  Richard  Trevannion  was  a  boy  of  bold 
heart,  and  bravely  awaited  the  denouement  of  the  dismal  journey. 

Their  swim  terminated  at  length,  and  the  Indian,  pointing  to  a  tree,  cried 
out :  "  Yonder  —  yonder  is  the  very  thing  of  which  I  was  in  search.  Hoohoo  ! 
Covered  with  sipos  too,  —  another  thing  we  stand  in  need  of, —  cord  and 
pitch  both  growing  together.    The  Great  Spirit  is  kind  to  us,  young  master." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Richard.  "  I  see  a  great  tree,  loaded  with  climb- 
ers as  you  say.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  green,  and  growing.  The  wood  is 
full  of  sap,  and  would  scarce  float  itself ;  you  can't  construct  a  raft  out  of 
that.  The  sipos  might  serve  well  enough  for  ropes  ;  but  the  timber  won't 
do,  even  if  we  had  an  axe  to  cut  it  down." 

"  The  Mundurucu  needs  no  axe,  nor  yet  timber  to  construct  his  raft.  All 
he  wants  here  is  the  sap  of  that  tree,  and  some  of  the  sipos  clinging  to  its 
branches.  The  timber,  we  shall  find  on  the  sapucaya,  after  we  go  back. 
Look  at  the  tree,  young  master !    Do  you  not  know  it  ? " 

The  Paraense,  thus  appealed  to,  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  tree,  and 
scanned  it  more  carefully.  Festooned  by  many  kinds  of  climbing  plants,  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  its  foliage  from  that  of  the  parasites  it  up- 
held ;  enough  of  the  leaves,  however,  appeared  conspicuous  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  tree  as  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  to  the  inhab- 
itants, not  only  of  his  native  Para,  but  of  all  the  Amazonian  region.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  replied,  "  I  see  what  sort  of  tree  it  is.  It 's  the  Seringa,  —  the 
tree  from  which  they  obtain  caoutchouc.  But  what  do  you  want  with  that  ? 
You  can't  make  a  raft  out  of  India-rubber,  can  you  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see,  young  master  ;  you  shall  see  !  " 

During  this  conversation  the  Mundurucu  had  mounted  among  the 
branches  of  the  seringa,  calling  upon  his  companion  to  come  after  him, 
who  hastily  responded  to  the  call. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SYRINGE-TREE. 

The  tree  into  whose  top  the  swimmers  had  ascended  was,  as  Richard  had 
rightly  stated,  that  from  which  the  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  is  obtained.  It 
was  the  Siphonia  elastica,  of  the  order  Euphorbiacece,  of  the  Amazonian  valley. 
Not  that  the  Siphonia  is  the  only  tree  which  produces  the  world-renowned 
substance,  which  has  of  late  years  effected  almost  a  revolution  in  many  arts, 
manufactures,  and  domestic  economies  of  civilized  life.  There  are  numerous 
other  trees,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
famed  family  of  the  figs,  which  in  some  degree  afford  the  caoutchouc  of  com- 
merce. Of  all,  however,  that  yielded  by  the  Siphonia  elastica  is  the  best,  and 
commands  the  highest  price  among  dealers.  The  young  Paraense  called  it 
Seringa,  and  this  is  the  name  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  given  to  it.  Se- 
ringa is  simply  the  Portuguese  for  syringe,  and  the  name  has  attached  itself 
to  the  tree,  because  the  use  which  the  aborigines  were  first  observed  to  make 
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of  the  elastic  tubes  of  the  caoutchouc  was  that  of  squirts  or  syringes,  the 
idea  being  suggested  by  their  noticing  the  natural  tubes  formed  by  the  sap 
around  twigs,  when  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  tree.  For  syringes  it  is 
employed  extensively  to  this  day  by  Brazilians  of  all  classes,  who  construct 
them  by  moulding  the  sap,  while  in  its  fluid  state,  into  pear-shaped  bottles, 
and  inserting  a  piece  of  cane  in  the  long  neck. 

The  caoutchouc  is  collected  in  the  simplest  way,  which  affords  a  regular 
business  to  many  Amazonians,  chiefly  native  Indians,  who  dispose  of  it  to 
the  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  traders.  The  time  is  in  August,  when  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  annual  inundation  permits  approach  to  the  trees  ;  for  the 
seringa  is  one  of  those  species  that  prefer  the  low  flooded  lands,  though  it  is 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Gapo.  It  grows  throughout  the  whole  region 
of  the  Amazon,  wherever  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  marshy.  The  India-rubber 
harvest,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  continues  throughout  the  dry  months, 
during  which  time  very  large  quantities  of  the  sap  are  collected,  and  carried 
over  to  the  export  market  of  Para.  A  number  of  trees  growing  within  a  pre- 
scribed circle  are  allotted  to  each  individual,  whose  business  it  is  —  man, 
woman,  or  boy  —  to  attend  to  the  assigned  set  of  trees  ;  and  this  is  the  routine 
of  their  day's  duty. 

In  the  evening  the  trees  are  tapped ;  that  is,  a  gash  or  incision  is  made 
in  the  bark,  —  each  evening  in  a  fresh  place,  —  and  under  each  is  carefully 
placed  a  little  clay  cup,  or  else  the  shell  of  an  Ampullasia,  to  catch  the  milky 
sap  that  oozes  from  the  wound.  After  sunrise  in  the  morning,  the  "  milk- 
ers "  again  revisit  the  scene  of  operations,  and  empty  all  the  cups  into  a 
large  vessel,  which  is  carried  to  one  common  receptacle.  By  this  time  the 
sap,  which  is  still  of  a  white  color,  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  ready 
for  moulding.  The  collectors  have  already  provided  themselves  with  moulds 
of  many  kinds,  according  to  the  shape  they  wish  the  caoutchouc  to  assume, 
such  as  shoes,  round  balls,  bottles  with  long  necks,  and  the  like.  These  are 
dipped  into  the  liquid,  a  thin  stratum  of  which  adheres  to  them,  to  be  made 
thicker  by  repeated  immersions,  until  the  proper  dimensions  are  obtained. 
After  the  last  coat  has  been  laid  on,  lines  and  ornamental  tracings  are  made 
upon  the  surface,  while  still  in  a  soft  state  ;  and  a  rich  brown  color  is  ob- 
tained by  passing  the  articles  repeatedly  through  a  thick  black  smoke,  given 
out  by  a  fire  of  palm- wood,  —  several  species  of  these  trees  being  specially 
employed  for  this  purpose.  As  the  moulds  are  usually  solid  substances, 
and  the  shoes,  balls,  and  bottles  are  cast  on,  and  not  in  them,  it  may  be  won- 
dered how  the  latter  can  be  taken  off,  or  the  former  got  out.  King  George 
would  have  been  as  badly  puzzled  about  this,  as  he  was  in  regard  to  the 
apples  in  the  pudding.  The  idea  of  the  Amazonian  aboriginal,  though  far 
more  ingenious,  is  equally  easy  of  explanation.  His  bottle-moulds  are  no 
better  than  balls  of  dried  mud,  or  clay ;  and  so  too,  the  lasts  upon  which  he 
fashions  the  India-rubber  shoes.  Half  an  hour's  immersion  in  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition  of  soft  mud  ;  when  a  little 
scraping  and  washing  completes  the  manufacture,  and  leaves  the  commodity 
in  readiness  for  the  merchant  and  the  market. 
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The  seringa  is  not  a  tree  of  very  distinguished  appearance,  and  but  for 
its  valuable  sap  might  be  passed  in  a  forest  of  Amazonia,  where  so  many 
magnificent  trees  meet  the  eye,  without  eliciting  a  remark.  Both  in  the  color 
of  its  bark  and  the  outline  of  its  leaves  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  European  ash,  —  only  that  it  grows  to  a  far  greater  size,  and  with  a 
stem  that  is  branchless,  often  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  trunk  of  that  on  which  the  Mundurucu  and  his  companion  had 
climbed  was  under  water  to  that  depth,  else  they  could  not  so  easily  have 
ascended.  It  was  growing  in  its  favorite  situation,  —  the  Gapo,  —  its  top  fes- 
tooned, as  we  have  said,  with  scores  of  parasitical  plants,  of  many  different 
species,  forming  a  complete  labyrinth  of  limbs,  leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  BATTLE  WITH  BIRDS. 

Scarce  had  the  Paraense  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  tree, 
when  an  exclamation  from  his  companion,  higher  up  among  the  branches, 
caused  him  to  look  aloft.  "  Hoo-hoo  !  "  was  the  cry  that  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  Mundurucu,  in  a  tone  of  gratification. 

"  What  is  it,  Munday  ?  " 

"  Something  good  to  eat,  master  !  " 

"  I 'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I  feel  hungry  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  and  these 
sapucaya  nuts  don't  quite  satisfy  me.  I 'd  like  a  little  fish  or  flesh-meat 
along  with  them." 

"  It 's  neither,"  rejoined  the  Indian.  "Something  as  good,  though.  It's 
fowl !    I 've  found  an  arara's  nest." 

"  O,  a  macaw  !    But  where  is  the  bird  ?    You  have  n't  caught  it  yet  ?  " 

"  Have  n't  I  ?  "  responded  the  Mundurucu,  plunging  his  arm  elbow-deep 
into  a  cavity  in  the  tree-trunk ;  and  dragging  forth  a  half-fledged  bird,  nearly 
as  big  as  a  chicken.    "  Ah,  a  nest !  young  ones  !    Fat  as  butter  too  !  " 

"  All  right.  We  must  take  them  back  with  us.  Our  friends  in  the  sapucaya 
are  hungry  as  we,  and  will  be  right  glad  to  see  such  an  addition  to  the  larder." 

But  Richard's  reply  was  unheard ;  for,  from  the  moment  that  the  Mundu- 
rucu had  pulled  the  young  macaw  out  of  its  nest,  the  creature  set  up  such  a 
screaming  and  flopping  of  its  half-fledged  wings,  as  to  fill  all  the  woods 
around.  The  discordant  ululation  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  a  compan- 
ion within  the  cavity;  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  twain,  half  a 
score  of  similar  screaming  voices  were  heard  issuing  from  different  places 
higher  up  in  the  tree,  where  it  was  evident  there  were  several  other  cavities, 
each  containing  a  nest  full  of  young  araras. 

"A  regular  breeding-place,  a  macaw-cot,"  cried  Richard,  laughing  as  he 
spoke.    "  We  '11  get  squabs  enough  to  keep  us  all  for  a  week  !  " 

The  words  had  scarce  passed  his  lips,  when  a  loud  clangor  reverberated 
upon  the  air.  It  was  a  confused  mixture  of  noises,  —  a  screaming  and  chat- 
tering, —  that  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human  voice  ;  as  if  half  a  score 
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of  Punches  were  quarrelling  with  as  many  Judys  at  the  same  time.  The 
sounds,  when  first  heard,  were  at  some  distance  ;  but  before  twenty  could 
have  been  counted,  they  were  uttered  close  to  the  ears  of  the  Mundurucu, 
who  was  highest  up,  while  the  sun  became  partially  obscured  by  the  out- 
spread wings  of  a  score  of  great  birds,  hovering  in  hurried  flight  around 
the  top  of  the  seringa.  There  was  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  The  new- 
comers were  the  parents  of  the  young  macaws  —  the  owners  of  the  nests  — 
returning  from  a  search  for  provender  for  their  pets,  whose  piercing  cries  had 
summoned  them  in  all  haste  to  their  home.  As  yet,  neither  the  Indian  nor 
his  young  companion  conceived  any  cause  for  alarm.  Foolish,  indeed,  to  be 
frightened  by  a  flock  of  birds  !  They  were  not  allowed  to  indulge  long  in 
this  comfortable  equanimity  ;  for,  almost  on  the  moment  of  their  arrival  above 
the  tree,  the  united  parentage  of  araras  plunged  down  among  the  branches, 
and,  with  wing,  beak,  and  talons,  began  an  instant  and  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  intruders.  The  Indian  was  the  first  to  receive  their  onset.  Made  in 
such  a  united  and  irresistible  manner,  it  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  let 
go  the  chick,  which  fell  with  a  plunge  into  the  water  below.  In  its  descent, 
it  was  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  birds,  —  its  own  parents, 
perhaps,  and  their  more  immediate  friends,  —  and  these,  for  the  first  time 
espying  a  second  enemy  farther  down,  directed  their  attack  upon  him.  The 
force  of  the  assailants  was  thus  divided ;  the  larger  number  continued  their 
onslaught  upon  the  Indian,  though  the  young  Paraense  at  the  same  time 
found  his  hands  quite  full  enough  in  defending  himself,  considering  that  he 
carried  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  weapon,  and  that  his  body,  like  that  of  his 
comrade,  was  altogether  unprotected  by  vestments.  To  be  sure  the  Mun- 
durucu was  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  which  he  had  brought  along  with  him 
in  his  girdle  ;  but  this  was  of  very  little  use  against  his  winged  enemies  ; 
and  although  he  succeeded  in  striking  down  one  or  two  of  them,  it  was  done 
rather  by  a  blow  of  the  fist  than  by  the  blade. 

In  a  dozen  seconds  both  had  received  almost  as  many  scratches  from  the 
beaks  and  talons  of  the  birds,  which  still  continued  the  combat  with  a  fury 
that  showed  no  signs  of  relaxation  or  abatement.  The  Paraense  did  not  stay 
either  to  take  counsel  or  imitate  the  example  of  his  more  sage  companion, 
but,  hastily  bending  down  upon  the  limb  whereon  he  had  been  maintaining 
the  unequal  contest,  he  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  water.  Of  course  a 
"  header  "  from  such  a  height,  carried  him  under  the  surface  ;  and  his  assail- 
ants, for  the  moment  missing  him,  flew  back  into  the  tree-top,  and  joined  in 
the  assault  on  Munday.  The  latter,  who  had  by  this  become  rather  sick  of 
the  contest,  thinking  of  no  better  plan,  followed  his  comrade's  example.  Has- 
tily he  flung  himself  into  the  flood,  and,  first  diving  below  the  surface,  came 
up  beside  the  Paraense,  and  the  two  swam  away  side  by  side  in  silence,  each 
leaving  behind  him  a  tiny  string  of  red ;  for  the  blood  was  flowing  freely 
from  the  scratches  received  in  their  strange  encounter. 

Mayne  Reid. 
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CHARADE. 

NO.  4. 

The  sun  shone  down  on  fields  of  waving 
grain 

That  glistened  in  the  slumberous  summer 
air ; 

A  dream  of  quiet  brooded  o'er  the  plain, 
And  veiled  the  landscape  with  a  magic  rare. 
Past  quiet  meadows,  and  by  clumps  of 
trees, 

The  sleepy  river  glided  to  the  sea, 
Its  tranquil  flood,  unruffled  by  a  breeze, 
Seemingly  still,  it  moved  so  lazily. 
A  scene  of  peace  and  quietness  and  rest, 
No  sign  of  man  its  placid  beauty  cursed, 
Save  where,  upon  yon  hillock's  woody 
crest, 

Reposed  the  gay  pavilions  of  my  first. 

An  hour  more,  the  still  and  calm  repose 
Had  gone  from  meadow,  plain,  and  sleepy 
stream, 

And  on  that  charmed  landscape  shrilly  rose 
The  ring  of  steel,  the  clash  of  angry  blows, 
The  shout  of  Hate,  and  Frenzy's  madden- 
ing scream. 
Fiercely  the  din  and  rush  of  battle  surged, 
And  lance  met  lance,  and  visor  rang  again, 
And  valiant  knights  their  foaming  cour- 
sers urged 

'Mong  fearful  heaps  of  wounded  and  of 
slain, 

Where  stilly  waved,  but  now,  the  rus- 
tling grain. 


The  day  is  done  !  one  army's  valiant  head, 
Enfeebled  by  my  second,  yields  at  last : 
He  falls  upon  a  mound,  all  gory  red 
With  his  own  blood,  that  gushes  thick  and 
fast. 

Yet  ere  he  sinks  the  failing  hero  calls 
With  one  faint  cry  his  followers  to  his 
side  :  — 

In  vain  !  the  weakened  voice  unheeded  falls, 
Lost  in  the  angry  swell  of  battle's  tide. 
The  day  is  lost :  alas  !  the  potent  arm 
No  foeman  yet  e'er  conquered  or  with- 
stood, 

Tremulous  now,  is  powerless  to  harm, 
The  palsy  of  my  second  in  its  blood. 


Night  falls  on  meadow,  plain,  and  tran- 
quil stream  ; 

The  din  of  strife  is  hushed  and  still,  — 
and  fled 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  lance's  deadly 
gleam  : 

The  moonlight  shimmers  on  a  heap  of  dead. 
From  the  far  distance  rings  a  joyous  burst 
Of  bugle-peal,  and  shout,  and  booming 
gun, 

With  which  my  jubilant  and  conquering 

first 

Tells  the  glad  story  of  the  battle  won. 
The  hero,  by  whose  fall  an  army  falls, 
With  bitter  sorrow  preying  on  his  soul, 
Banished  from  home,  must  live  in  prison 
walls, 

And  drag  away  my  second  as  my  whole. 

P. 


1 865/ 


Round  the  Evening  Lamp. 
ILLUSTRATED  REBUS.  — No.  4. 
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ENIGMAS. 
no.  3. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  3,  15,  4,  10,  the  poor  need  this  winter. 
My  4,  9,  7,  11,  14,  16,  most  of  you  will  be 

next  summer. 
My  1,  2,  6,  11,  was  the  first  rebel. 
My  3,  12,  5,  1,  14,  the  Copperheads  want. 
My  8,  12,  13,  1,  10,  the  Rebels  will  soon 
beg  for. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  "  Our  Young  Folks." 

A.  O.  W. 

NO.  4. 

I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My  5,  14,  13,  19,  18,  14,  is  very  hard. 

My  16,  2,  15,  9,  3,  18,  19,  was  best  known 
in  the  Inquisition. 

My  4,  11,  12,  5, Ts~~a  French  coin. 

My  16,  12,  15,  8,  11,  13,  19,  18,  is  often 
baked  for  good  children. 

My  8,  17,  9,  is  something  that  squirrels 
appreciate. 

My  4,  8,  6,  18,  19,  we  should  avoid. 

My  1,  15,  6,  7,  11,  you  can  trace  an  In- 
dian by. 

My  10,  14,  8,  16,  is  a  time  when  much  fish 
•  is  sold. 

My  15,  19,  13,  14,  18,  14,  is  what  every 
loyal  citizen  does  for  the  Union. 

My  5,  8,  7,  13,  14,  10,  is  what  cowards  do. 

My  4,  6,  7,  8,  1,  is  an  excellent  person. 

My  14,  6,  4,  9,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
sunrise. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  hero,  contem- 
porary with  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLES. 

NO.  6. 

Take  just  one  half  of  forty-one, 

And  when  you  think 't  is  rightly  done 


Add  twenty-one,  and,  sure  as  fate, 
The  sum  will  be  just  twenty-eight. 

no.  7. 

To  six  perpendicular  lines  add  five,  and 
get  nine  for  a  result. 

J.  T.  S. 

ILLUSTRATED   REBUS.  — No.  5. 

(NAMES  OF  ENGLISH  AUTHORS.) 
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Round  the  Evening  Lamp. 


[March. 


Charade. 
3.  New  Bedford. 
Enigma. 
2.  The  Young  Voyageurs. 
Conundrums. 

1.  Because  they  make  shells  burst  on  the 
kernel  (colonel). 

2.  A  bald  head. 

3.  Because  their  words  are  candid  (can- 

died). 

4.  Because  she 's  always  a-railing. 

5.  Because  it  is  a  sinecure  (sign  o'  cure). 

Transposition. 
1.  [Words.]  Drive  —  stable  —  harness  — 
horse  —  buckle  —  breeching  —  spike 
—  tongue  —  chaise. 

Puzzles. 

1.  Ungava. 

2.  Baboon  —  a  boon. 

Arithmetical  Puzzles. 


ANSWERS. 

ist  Solution. 
5.  Be  sure  C  and  I  by  an  L  to  divide  ; 
And  then,  if  you  please,  place  an  O  at 
I's  side  : 


1  +  9» 
COW. 


The  riddle's  solution  at  once  you  '11 

divine  :  — 
'T  is  CLIO,  —  one  Muse  to  be  taken 

from  Nine. 

2D  Solution. 

(Very  ingenious,  although  not  the  answer  intended.) 
50)101(2 
100 

To  remainder  —  1  —  add  a  cipher,  and 
you  have  10 ;  IX  is  9 ;  take  away  I,  and 
you  have  X,  equal  to  10.         D.  S.  L. 

Illustrated  Rebuses. 

2.  We  propose  to  make  our  flag  shelter 
the  oppressed  wherever  it  waves. 
[(Weep)  (rope  O's)  (tomb)  a  (cow)r 
(flag)  (shell)  t  (earth)  o(press)d  w(hare) 
(eve)r  (eye)t  (waves).] 

3.  Great  talkers  are  barking  dogs  whose 
teeth  are  harmless. 

[(Great)  (tall  curs)  R  (bar)  (king)  (dogs) 
w(hose)  (teeth)  R  H(armless).] 


THE  NAUGHTY  BOY. 
There  was  a  bad  youngster  named  Ned, 
Who  ran  off  with  another  boy's  sled. 
He  cried,  "  This  is  nice,  — 
To  slip  over  the  ice  !  " 
This  impenitent  youngster,  young  Ned. 


B.  H.  T. 


CARLETON'S  BOOKS. 


By  "  Carleton,"  Author  of  "  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-Field."  Illustrated 
from  Drawings  by  Champney.    1  vol.    16mo.  Uniform 
with  "  Days  and  Nights."    $  1.50. 

The  great  favor  vouchsafed  toCarleton's  earlier  book,  "Days  and  Nights,"  has  been  generously  shared 
with  this  volume.  Designed  particularly  for  youthful  readers,  to  whom  it  furnishes  in  a  singularly  life- 
like and  simple  style  pictures  of  some  of  the  principal  military  events  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  "  Fol- 
lowing the  Flag  "  has  yet  been  found  highly  interesting  and  profitable  by  "  children  of  a  larger  growth," 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  eminent  authority  a  most  graphic  and  valuable 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  under  General  McClellan,  and  toward  which  the 
eyes  of  N-ew  England  were  especially  directed,  were  participated  in  by  the  Author  ;  and  in  this  volume 
he  has  given  the  story  of  what  that  brave  army  dared  and  suffered.  As  a  history  of  that  eventful  cam- 
paign, faithful  and  impartial,  "  Following  the  Flag  "  has  a  high  value,  apart  from  its  mere  literary 
merit,  which  is  universally  admitted. 


"Winning  his  Way." 

No  reader  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  can  have  failed  to  discover  that  11  Carleton  "  has  a  story  under  the 
above  title,  running  along  most  tantalizingly  through  the  various  numbers.  It  opens,  all  our  readers 
testify,  delightfully.  Paul  has  become  an  established  favorite,  and  his  career  in  the  army,  which  we 
shrewdly  suspect  he  will  begin  erelong,  will  be  watched  with  great  solicitude. 


A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  THE  FOREGOING, 

ENTITLED 

My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle -Field. 

With  Illustrations.    1vol.    lGmo.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  more  important  battles  on  land  and  water  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  are  described 
with  that  force  and  fidelity,  which  have  made  "  Carleton  "  pre-eminent  among  war-correspondents. 

The  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Fort  Donelson,  the  naval  fight  near  Memphis,  and  many 
other  of  the  memorable  combats  of  1S61  -  62,  will  go  down  to  far  distant  ages  in  the  garb  with  which 
the  genius  of  "  Carleton"  has  clothed  them. 

Together,  these  two  volumes  may  be  regarded  as  forming 

THE  BEST  HISTORY  OF  THE   WAR  FOR  AMERICAN  YOUTH. 
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"OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS" 


NOTICES  OP 

From  the  many  favorable  notices 
following  :  — 

"  Our  Young  Folks.  —  We  have  usually  felt 
that  we  had  no  room  in  our  crowded  pages  to  speak 
of  periodicals  intended  for  juvenile  readers ;  but 
this  first  number,  which  we  have  before  us,  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  is  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  for  the 
benefit  of  'boys  and  girls,'  evidently  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this 
description  of  magazines,  which  deserves  even 
more  attention  than  we  can  now  give  it.  The  edi- 
tors are  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton,  and  Lucy 
Larcom,  who  have  secured  a  large  number  of  con- 
tributors from  among  the  most  popular  writers  in 
the  country.  In  this  first  number  we  find  a  con- 
tribution from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  which 
we  think  will  be  enjoyed  by  many  who  cannot  ex- 
actly be  classed  with  our  'young  folks.'  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis  has  an  article  on  '  Physical  Health,'  which 
ought  to  do  much  to  improve  the  physique,  and 
lengthen  the  lives  of  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
can scholars.  May ne  Iteid,  Edmund  Kirke,  and  the 
Author  of  '  Ten  Acres  Enough,'  are  also  among  the 
contributors  to  the  number  before  us  •,  and  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  Col  T.  W.  Higginson,  are  to  have  Ar- 
ticles in  the  February  number.  We  will  add,  that 
each  number  is  to  be  amply  illustrated.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  both  editors  and  publishers  intend  that 
this  new  Magazine  shall  be  made  to  contribute  in 
every  way  possible  to  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  the  young  people  who  read  it  •,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  no  periodical  in  the  country  will  give 
more  real  happiness  or  be  welcomed  with  a  hear- 
tier good-will  !  The  subscription  price  is  $  2."  — 
New  Englander. 

"  Our  Young  Folks  ;  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
and  Fields.  If  it  is  possible  for  '  Mortals  to  com- 
mand success,'  we  think  the  proprietors  of  this  new 
venture  have  come  very  near  to  it.  The  two  first 
numbers,  now  before  us,  evince  a  wealth  of  literary 
resources,  and  a  care  in  the  application  of  them, 
altogether  new  in  catering  for  juvenile  entertain- 
ment. Magazines  for  grown-up  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  competently  furnished  with  one  editor. 
Our  Young  Folks  rejoices  in  the  fostering  care  of 
no  less  than  three,  —  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Ham- 
ilton, and  Lucy  Larcom.  Nor  is  the  staff  of  con- 
tributors on  an  inferior  scale  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
displays  a  list  of  names  that  any  periodical  in  the 
world  might  be  glad  to  own,  including  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow, John  G.  Whittier,  Mrs.  H  B.  Stowe,  Capt. 
Mayne  lleid,  the  Author  of  '  Ten  Acres  Enough,' 
&c,  &c.  The  magazine  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
wood-cuts,  and  the  first  number  has  a  steel  portrait 
of  the  author  of  Tom  Brown  at.  Rugby,  showing 
that  Mr.  Hughes  possesses  a  fine  intellectual  head, 
with  a  thoroughly  English  cast  of  countenance. 
The  recurring  numbers  of  Our  Young  Folks  will 
make  festival  days  in  many  a  happy  home,  and 
one  cannot  but  feel  it  is  well  for  the  next  generation 
that  the  best  interests  of  those  who  will  mould  its 
purposes  should  be  so  carefully  attended  to."  — 
iV.  Y.  Times. 

"  This  new  magazine  for  the  young  folks,  beauti- 
ful without  and  within,  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in 
the  households  of  our  land.  It  is  a  genuine  work 
of  art.  Its  tone  is  manly  and  healthy.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true  is  in 
the  child  as  well  as  in  the  man.  Its  list  of  contrib- 
utors guarantee  the  best  of  matter,  presented  in 


THE  PRESS. 

of  the  press  the  publishers  select  the 

the  most  attractive  style.  It  is  a  magazine  that 
will  charm  the  boy,  while  it  develops  healthy  and 
pure  tastes  in  him.  It  is  a  magazine  of  interest  to 
every  adult  that  still  retains  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  generous  that  was  part  of  his  youth.  Of 
the  delicate  taste  in  the  mechanical  execution,  in 
the  choice  steel  and  wood  engravings,  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  The  head-piece  to  the  '  New 
Year's  Carol '  is  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  ideal  work 
of  art,  fine  enough  for  a  matured  taste,  not  too  fine 
for  the  education  of  youth.  Let  every  home  have  it 
for  a  monthly  visitor  ;  it  is  a  true  educator,  and 
will  make  a  bright  spot  in  every  month  through 
the  year  to  children." — Lutheran  Observer. 

"  Our  Young  Folks.  —  We  have  received  th« 
first  number  of  '  Our  Young  Folks,'  an  illustrated 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  edited  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, Gail  Hamilton,  and  Lucy  Larcom,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  aud  Fields.  We  con- 
fess that  our  satisfaction  at  the  contents  of  the  new- 
comer among  periodicals  is  agreeably  mingled  with 
some  surprise.  Of  course  we  expected  freshness 
and  originality  from  its  conductors,  but  we  hardly 
dared  hope  that  they  would  succeed  so  well  in  suit- 
ing their  style  aud  their  subjects  to  the  comprehen- 
sion and  attainments  of  the  young  people,  whom 
they  are  to  instruct  and  amuse. 

"A  jury  composed  of  'young  folks'  themselves, 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  which  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  this  magazine  should  be  submitted,  but 
we  venture  to  say  that  we  only  anticipate  their  ver- 
dict in  pronouncing  it  a  success.  This  number  is 
very  properly  embellished  with  an  engraving  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  that  good  friend  of  young  people, 
whose  manly  sympathies  have  been  strongly  with 
our  nation  in  its  struggle.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  contributes  the  first  paper,  a  charmingly 
written  story  about  '  Hum  the  Son  of  Buz.'  Then 
there  is  a  story  with  a  real  giant  in  it,  and  another 
one  with  a  real  fairy,  —  how  otherwise  could  it  be 
a  book  for  boys  and  girls  ?  Then  there  are  several 
bits  of  simple  poetry,  and  other  stories,  by  clever 
writers,  and  even  a  charade  is  not  lacking  on  the 
last  page.  In  short,  the  appearance  of  this  little 
magazine,  judging  from  the  merit  of  this  first  num- 
ber, admirably  satisfies  a  want  which  has  long  been 
evident/'  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

"  Our  Young  Folks  —  The  first  number  of  this 
new  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls  is  is- 
sued. Its  typographical  appearance  is  what  would 
be  expected  from  the  publishers,  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
The  subjects  and  writers,  given  in  the  Contents,  in- 
dicate the  right  sort  of  literary  excellence  for  such 
a  periodical.  The  imagination  and  fancy  of  chil- 
dren are  treated  to  fairy  tales  and  stories  of  ad- 
venture, whilst  a  regard  has  been  had  to  the  in- 
struction as  well  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
home.  A  beginning  so  successful  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future." — Boston  Transcript. 

"  The  new  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  Christmas  holidays  will  be 
enlivened  by  the  first  visit  from  Our  Young  Folks. 
Never  before  were  children  catered  for  by  such  a 
combined  array  of  talent ;  never  before  were  such 
kings  and  queens  of  diction  pledged  to  aid  each 
other  as  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  ris- 
ing race.  The  illustrations,  moreover,  are  models 
to  all  cheap  magazinedom,  and  the  type  and  paper 
are  just  what  we  would  look  for  from  Ticknor  and 
Fields."  —  Springfield  Republican. 


CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

TIOKNOR  AND  FIELDS, 

BOSTON. 

[£r"  Any  book  published  by  Tioknor  and  Fields  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 


House  and  Home  Papers, 

BY 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


This  series  of  Twelve  Essays  on  Common-sense  Housekeeping  has  met  with  the  highest  encomiums 
from  press  and  people.  The  subjects  which  they  treat  of  are  matters  that  everybody  is  interested  in, 
and  Mrs.  Stowe's  genius  has  presented  them  in  a  style  that  combines  the  fascinations  of  narrative  with 
the  weightier  worth  of  sober  dissertation. 

The  last  article  in  the  volume,  on  Home  Religion,  is  published  for  the  first  time,  (the  others  having 
originally  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,)  and  has  received  unqualified  commendation  from  the 
religious  press.  K. 

Of  House  and  Home  Papers  the  Congregationalist  says  :  "  They  make  an  invaluable  volume,  and 
one  which  should  be  owned  and  consulted  by  every  one  who  has  a  house  or  who  wants  a  home." 

The  Zion's  Herald  pronounces  them  "  not  only  the  most  readable  but  the  most  valuable  articles  on 
common-sense  housekeeping  to  be  found  in  the  English  language." 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  :  I.  The  Ravages  of  a  Carpet  ;  II.  Home  Keeping  versus  House  Keeping  ; 
III.  What  is  a  Home  ?  IV  The  Economy  of  the  Beautiful  ;  V.  Raking  up  the  Fire  ;  VI.  The  Lady  who 
does  her  own  Work  ;  VII.  What  can  be  got  in  America  ;  VIII.  Economy  ;  IX.  Servants  ;  X.  Cookery  5 
XI.  Our  House  ;  XII.  Home  Religion. 

One  Volume.     16mo.     Price,  $  1.50. 


Bayard  Taylor's  Poems. 

In  Blue  and  Gold.  An  entirely  new 
and  complete  edition.  With  a  New 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  1  vol.  32rao. 
$1.50. 

The  addition  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Poems  to  the  popu- 
lar Blue  and  Gold  Series  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
readers. 

Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations. 

Rendered  in  Rhyme.  By  John  G. 
Saxe.  Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Champ- 
ney.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  elegantly  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  muslin, 
bevelled  boards  and  gilt  edges.  Price, 
$3.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  en- 
tertaining holiday  books  ever  published  in  America. 

The  Poems,  twenty  in  number,  are  newly  col- 
lected, not  being  included  in  any  edition  of  Mr. 
Safe's  Poems,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a  unique 
character. 

A  Tribute  to  Thos.  Starr  King. 

By  Richard  Frothingham.  1  vol. 
12mo.    $  1.50. 


The  Ocean  Waifs : 

A  Story  of  Adventure  by  Land  and  Sea. 
By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Illustrated  with  8  Engravings.    $  1.50. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  Boys' 
Books,  by  that  prince  of  story-writers,  Mayne 
Reid.    It  is  crowded  with  interest  and  adventure. 

Emily  Chester. 

A  Novel.    1  vol.  12mo.    $  1.75. 

An  enthely  original  novel,  which  has  met  with 
great  favor  from  thoughtful  readers. 

Hawthorne's  Twiee-Told  Tales. 

New  Edition  in  Blue  and  Gold.  With 
a  Portrait.  2  vols.  32mo.  Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes  of  the  Blue  and  Gold 
Series.    $  3.00. 

Life  of  Jean  Paul  Priedrich 
Richter. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Lee.  Preceded  by  his 
Autobiography.  1  vol.  16mo,  bevelled 
and  gilt,  uniform  with  "  Titan."  $  2.00. 
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CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

TICKNOR    AND    FIELDS,  Boston. 

05^  Any  book  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  loill  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 

on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 

ENOCH  A.HDE3KT. 

TOUR  EDITIONS  NOW  READY. 

The  popularity  of  this  charming  poem  has  induced  the  publishers  to  offer  it  to  the  public  in  forms 
suited  to  differing  tastes  and  attainable  by  all. 
They  have,  therefore,  issued  a 

CHEAP  PAMPHLET  EDITION", 

which  puts  this  delightful  idyl  within  reach  of  the  scantiest  purse. 

This  edition  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  poet  and  three  exqui- 
site drawings  on  wood  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley  and  Hennessy    1  vol.,  paper,  25  cts. 

0=  The  three  other  editions  of  Enoch  Arden,  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  are 
as  follows :  — 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.    With  nineteen  full  page  drawings  on  wood, 

by  La  Farge,  Vedder,  Hennessy  and  Darley,  two  steel  plates,  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  view 
of  his  home.    1  vol.  small  quarto,  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  beautifully  bound.    Price,  $  2.00. 

SIXTEEN-MO  EDITION.     With  six  illustrations  on  wood.  Handsomely 

bound  in  muslin.    1  vol.  16mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

BLUE  AND   GOLD  EDITION.     Uniform  with  Tennyson's  other  works 

in  "blue  and  gold,"  containing  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author.    1  vol.  32mo.    Price,  $  1.00. 


Hymns  of  the  Ages, 

Third  Series.    Printed  and  bound  uni- 
formly with  the  previous  volumes  of  the 
series".     1  vol.,  small  4to,  with  a  steel 
plate.    Price,  $  2.50. 
This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  admirable 
and  highly  popular  collections  which  bear  the  same 
name. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poems. 

Household  Edition.   Printed  and  bound 
to  match  the  Illustrated  Household  Edi- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels.   In  9  vols. 
16mo.     Neatly  put  up  in  substantial 
paper  boxes.    Price  of  the  set,  $  12.00. 
The  publication  of  Scott's  Poems  continues  the 
Household  Edition  of  his  Writings,  begun  by  Tick- 
nor and  Fields  in  1857.    The  edition  now  includes 
THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  50  vols.  ;  TALES 
OF  A  GRANDFATHER,  6  vols.  ;  LOCKHART'S 
MEMOIR,  9  vols.  ;  POEMS,  9  vols. 

Fireside  Travels. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.  1  vol. 
16mo.    $  1  75. 

This  charming  volume  has  elicited  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  English  and  American  press. 
The  London  Spectator  says  of  it:  "Delightful 
reading  ;  full  of  the  wide  and  delicate  observation, 
the  original  reflection,  the  deep  playful  humor,  and 
the  clear  artistic  pictures  of  a  man  of  genius." 

Dramatis  Personoe. 

By  Robert  Browning.  1  vol.  16mo. 
$  1.50.  Uniform  with  Browning's 
Poems. 


Essays  on  Social  Subjects. 

From  the  Saturday  Review.     1  vol. 

16mo,  bevelled  and  gilt.  $1.75. 
A  most  remarkable  volume  of  capital  short  pa- 
pers on  every-day  topics. 

Looking  toward  Sunset : 

From  Sources  New  and  Old,  Original 
and  Selected.  By  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Child.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  elegantly 
printed  and  uniquely  bound,  with  two 
vignette  designs  on  wood.    -$  2.50. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Works. 

New  and  Complete  Edition   of  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  Writings.    In  14  volumes, 
16mo,  printed  on  tinted  and  laid  paper, 
-    and  uniformly  bound  in  muslin.  $  21.00. 
This  edition  is  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for 
sets  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Works  somewhat  more 
elegant  in  style  than  the  ordinary  one.    It  will  be 
sold  only  in  sets,  which  will  be  furnished  in  neat 
and  substantial  paper-boxes. 

Autumn  Holidays. 

By  the  "  Country  Parson."    1  vol. 
16mo,  muslin,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt 
top.    $  2.00. 
This,  the  latest  work  of  the  "  Country  Parson," 
is  issued  in  uniform  style  with  his  popular  "  Rec- 
reations,"   "  Leisure  Hours,"  etc.     It  contains 
eighteen  chapters,  in  his  best  vein.    The  subjects 
treated  are  of  every-day  interest,  and  the  volume 
will  prove  as  popular  as  the  "  Recreations." 
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DESCRIBING 

THE  SCIEHCE  OF  A  HEW  LIFE. 

By  JOHN   COWAN,  M.D. 

oi  book  well  wo?'th  possessing  by  every  thoughtful  man 
and  woman. 


THE  "  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  has  received  the  highest  testimonials 
and  commendations  from  leading  medical  and  religious  critics  ; 
has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  philanthropists,  and 
recommended  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  human  race. 

IF   YOU   ARE  MARRIED, 

or  are  contemplating  marriage,  it  will  give   you  information  worth 

Z3ZTJ"2STID^EIjS    OF  DOLLiLBS, 

besides  conferring  a  lasting  beneft  not  only  upon  yourself,  but  upon  your 
children.    Every  thinking  man  and  woman  should  study  this  work.  * 

HT°  Read  this  circular  through,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
book,  and  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  send  us  the  money  by  Post- 
office  order  or  registered  letter,  and  we  will  send  it  by  return  mail.  This 
book  is  not  sold  in  book-stores,  and  only  by  our  regularly  appointed 
agents.  If  you  wish  to  canvass  for  it  in  your  neighborhood,  send  for  our 
confidential  terms  to  agents,  or  if  you  wish  to  save  time,  send  us  $3.25 
and  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  book  bound  in  cloth,  and  a  prospectus  to 
canvass  with,  with  blank  space  for  names  of  subscribers.  You  can  sell 
Fifty  Copies  in  your  town,  we  are  certain. 

The  book  is  a  handsome  8vo,  and  contains  over  400  pages,  with  more 
than  One  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  is  sold  at  the  following  prices  : 

English  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  side  and  back,  -  -  $3.00 
Leather,  sprinkled  edges,  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  3,50 
Half  turkey  morocco,  marbled  edges,  gilt  back,        -      -  4.00 

Address  all  orders  and  applications  for  an  agency  to 

3.  S.  OGILVIE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


P.  O.  Box  2767. 


31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  GOOD  WORK. 


If  you  are  out  of  employment  or  desire  to  change  your  present  business  for  some  other,  you  cannot 
t&ke  up  a  business  that  requires  less  capital,  is  healthier,  or  will  pay  better,  than  that  of  canvassing  for  a 
»ood  book,  and  of  all  the  books  in  the  market  sold  through  agents,  there  is  not  one  to  be  compared  to 
"  The  Science  of  a  New  Life."  Its  aim  is  to  do  good.  It  meets  the  wants  of  the  people  and,  therefore, 
will  always  sell  where  other  books  have  no  chance.  The  demand  for  it  is  not  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  but 
is  steady  and  constantly  increasing,  and  the  book  will  sell  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  One  copy  of 
the  book  in  the  hands  of  an  iritelligent  family,  will  help  to  sell  a  dozen  other  copies.  The  business  is  not 
alone  respectable,  but  the  man  or  woman  who  circulates  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  does  more 
vital  missionary  work  than  can  be  performed  in  any  other  way.  We  have  clergymen,  school-teachers, 
merchants,  book-keepers,  farmers,  clerks,  and  others,  who  are  working  with  us  in  circulating  the  book, 
and  who  all  feel  conscious  of  doing  good,  and,  at  the  same  time,  getting  well  paid  for  it.  The  business 
requires  but  Little  capital,  is  attended  with  no  risks,  and  the  daily  sale  of  only  a  few  copies  amounts  to  a 
large  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  As  a  proof  of  how  success  may  be  achieved  in  canvassing  for  "  The 
Science  of  a  New  Life,"  we  give  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Crosby,  the  original  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  our  office : 

HOW  I  MADE  $70  THE  FIRST  WEEK  AND  AM  NOW  AVERAGING  $36. 


Dear  Sirs  -»rln  giving  the  following  statements,  I  only  do  it  in  justice  to  your  book, "  The  Science 
lit  a  New  LiFE,"iti£ii;  as  an  encouragement  to  others  who  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  splendid  selling 
qualities  of  the  book.  I  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  successfully  practised  the  calling  of  a  minister 
of  the  gosTielfor  some  years,  when  my  health  completely  failed  me,  and  I  had  to  retire  irom  ministeral 
service.  To  regain  my  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  live  (I  have  a  family  to  support),  I  tried  farming, 
but  failed  utterly  at  that,  lacking,  as  I  did,  physical  strength.  I  then,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  started  a 
email  country  store,  but  ignorance  of  the  many  details  of  business,  aided  by  the  miserable  credit  system 
in  vogue  in  our  part  of  the  country,  I  had  to  sell  out  at  a  loss.  After  n  good  deal  of  hesitancy,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  book  canvassing.  My  first  book  was  a  "  History  of  the  War,"  and  I  failed  to  make  it  a 
success.  My  next  venture  was  on  a  book  of  passing  interest,  on  which  did  no  better.  I  next  tried 
canvassing  for  Bibles,  but  soon  found  that  Bible  canvassing  was  overdone,  and  that  I  could  not  make  it 
pay  me.  At  this  time  a  circular  of  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  came  into  my  hands.  I  receive  so 
many  circulars  from  publishers  that  I  gave  little  attention  to  it  at  first.  In  fact,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
rather  looked  with  suspicion  upon  it.  But,  after  reading  it  the  second  time  and  revolving  the  matter  in  my 
mind,  I  determined  to  writo-to  you  for  confidential  terms  to  agents.  On  receiving  them,  after  considera- 
ble hesitancy,  I  remitted  you  the  $4.50  for  the  complete  outfit,  and,  if  you  remember,  I  particularly  asked 
you  to  send  me  a  liberal  quantity  of  your  12-page  circulars.  In  due  time  the  book  and  outfit  arrived.  It 
is  the  habit  with  many  agents  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  to  start  right  out  immediately  the  book 
is  received.  This  I  coo'side,  .  mistake.  No  man  can  sell  a  book  successfully  unless  he  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  is  going  to  sell.  I  read  the  book  through  from  cover  to  cover.  To  say  I  was  pleased  with  it,  is  faint  praise ; 
1  was  perfectly  delighted.  Here  was  a  book,  thought  I,  that  was  written  with  a  whole-souled  purpose- 
that  of  benefiting  humanity— and  I  believed  in  f*  as  thoroughly  and  sincerely  as  I  did  in  the  Bible.  I 
said  to  my  wife  that  I  have  at  last  found  the  book  that  I  can  and  will  make  a  success  of.  The  plan  of 
my  campaign  was  soon  formed.  The  book  was  so  splendidly  endorsed  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
as  usual  with  agents,  to  waste  four  to  six  days  to  get  the  names  of  the  prominent  persons  of  our  town.  I 
took  a  package  of  the  circulars  and  delivered  them  myself  direct  to  the  persons  I  hoped  to  geta  subscription 

from,  telling  them,  "  Mr.  ,  I  have  accepted  the  agency  of  one  of  the  most  valuable,  pure,  and  ennobling 

books  ever  published— a  book  I  expect  to  sell  five  hundred  copies  of  in  our  town.  Knowing  that  you  will  like 
to  learn  of  it,  I  have  brought  you  a  circular  that  fully  describes  it,  which  I  will  leave  with  you  tor  a  day  or 
two.  » Please  read  it  over  carefully,  and  I  know  when  I  return  for  it,  that  you  will  cheerfully  and  promptly 

?ut  your  name  down  on  my  subscription  for  a  copy."  Something  similar  to  this,  depending  upon  the  man, 
said  to  each  as  I  left  them  a  circular.  I  used  up  all  my  circulars  the  first  day.  Next  day  I  did  not  move 
out  of  doors,  that  ample  time  would  be  allowed  the  people  to  read  the  circulars.  The  next  day  was  wet 
and  muddy,  but.  notwithstanding  this,  I  put  oa  my  wet  day  dress,  taking  with  me  my  canvassing  book 
alone  (leaving  the  book  itself  at  home),  and  when  I  arrived  back  at  home  that  night,  tired,  foot-sore,  and 
weary,  and  counted  my  subscribers,  I.  had  forty-one  genuine  signatures  for  the  book !  *I  said  to  my  wife, 
if  this  is  not  success  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  In  taking  orders  that  day  I  wasted  very  little  time  in  talking. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  each  person  you  approach,  who  has  read  the  circular,  knows  all  about  the 
book.  A  few  treated  me  rudely,  one  insultingly,  but  to  such  I  pay  no  heed,  simply  telling  them  that 
"  this  is  a  free  country,  and  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  differ  as  to  the  value  and  nature  of  the  book,"  and 
pleasantly  wish  them  a  good  day.  Since  my  first  day's  experience,  my  success  has  been  uniform  and  steady. 
I  did  not  hope  to  do  as  well  continuously  as  I  did  the  first  day.  That  would  be  expecting  too  much  ;  but  I 
have  been  now  at  work  on  "  Thk  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  for  nearly  three  months  (I  hope  to  work  on  it 
for  three  years),  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  profits  I  count  up  every  Saturday  night.  It  seema 
to  me  you  ought  to  sell  an  immense  number  of  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  yearly,  if  agents  and 
persons  out  of  employment,  as  I  was,  could  but  appreciate  the  great  value  of  the  book  and  its  easy  selling 
qualities.  The  advantage  it  has  over  other  books  sold  by  subscription  is  that  the  circulars  you  furnish, 
will,  when  rightly  distributed,  sell  the  book  with  little  or  no  effort  in  talking  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  I 
consider  it  my  great  good  fortune  that  your  circular  came  in  my  way  at  the  time  it  did,  when  I  was  so 
greatly  discouraged.  The  sale  of  your  book  has  infused  new  life  into  me.  fresh  hopes,  and  unbounded 
faith  in  the  future  welfare  and  comfort  of  my  wife  and  family.  If  what  little  I  have  said  will  encourage 
any  wayfaring  man  searching  for  "  good  pay  for  pleasant  work,"  I  will,  in  a  measure,  have  repaid  you  for 
the  benefits  I  have  received,  and  the  prompt,  liberal,  and  kindly  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me. 

Very  truly  yours,  < 
 R.  S.  CROSBY,  i 

EST  See  pages  further  along  for  other  letters  from  Agents.  If  you  decide  on  an  agency,  send  for 
our  Confidential  Circular,  and  mention  the  territory  you  may  want.  If,  before  sending  for  "  outfit,"  you 
desire  to  test  the  selling  qualities  of  the  book,  we  will  send  yon  a  package  of  circulars  for  25  cents  (much 
less  than  cost  aft  ir  we  pay  postage).  These  circulars  you  can  distribute  among  your  friends,  according  ta 
directions  that  go  with  them,  taking  what  orders  you  can.  In  thi*  way  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
your  prospective  success  at  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
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HINRING  and  reflecting  persons  must  allow  that  we, 
as  men  and  women,  are  just  as  our  parents  made 
us ;  that  our  irregularities  of  mind  and  disposition — 
our  infirmities  of  soul  and  body,  have  been  trans- 
mitted and  bequeathed  to  us  by  those  who  gave  us 
being ;  and  that  one  of  the  objects  in  living  on  this 
earth  is — in  those  who  live  rightly — to  overcome 
the  crooked  and  bad  with  which  we  are  endowed. 
This  being  so,  any  information  which  throws  light 
on  this  immensely  important  subject  should  be  wel- 
comed with  unbounded  delight.  Snch  information 
"  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  professes  to  give — 
in  a  plain  understandable  manner — with  great  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  with  undoubted  purity  of 
motive,  with  a  spirit  that  breathes  a  reverence  for 
God's  greatest  handiwork — man,  indicating  how, 
by  and  through  the  observance  of  given  laws, 
clean,  sweet,  healthy  and  talented  offspring  may 
result,  anc  perfection  on  this  earth  therefore  be 
possible  of  attainment.  It  also  gives  all  necessary 
suggestions  for  the  right  choosing  of  husbands  and 
wives,  so  lhat  harmony  and  happiness  will  result, 
vv.  and  discord  and  divorces  be  avoided. 

Especially  does  it  advocate  and  encourage  in  man 
and  woman  continence,  purity  of  thought  and  association,  and  all  that  socially  ennobles 
and  elevates — leading  the  soul  out  of  the  filth  and  slough  of  sensuality  up  into  the  charmed 
and  lovable  atmosphere  that  encircles  those  who  are  chaste  and  pure  in  thought,  word 
"\nd  deed. 

Altogether  it  aims  in  a  systematic  manner  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  human  social 
fife  bounded  by  the  entrance  into  the  marriage  state  and  the  birth  of  a  new  life — with  the 
intermediate  results  of  wrong-doing,  and  their  indications,  causes,  and  remedies. 

Some  people  look  with  distrust  on  all  that  concerns  the  intimate  social  relations  of  the 
sexes,  as  knowledge  that  is  dangerous  and  contaminating,  that  should  be  hid  away  in 
dark  corners,  or  entirely  excommunicated,  abolished,  or  destroyed.  Such  thoughts  and 
desires  spring  altogether  from  a  wrong  and  misdirected  education,  instilling  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual  views  and  opinions  that  are  narrow,  contracted  and  unfair.  That  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  human  physiology  that  treats  of  the  intimate 
social  relations  of  the  sexes  can  injure  or  in  any  way  degrade  the  thought,  the  mind,  the 
body,,or  the  soul  of  the  individual,  would  be  a  sad  reflection  on  God's  loving  justice 
and  mercy.  t 

This  book  has  been  noticed  most  approvingly  by  divines  of  all  denominations,  physi- 
cians, and  by  several  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  papers  of  the  coun- 
try. Some — only  a  very  few— of  these  notices,  or  rather  short  extracts  from  them,  will 
be  found  on  the  pages  following  the  Table  of  Contents,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
These  notices  do  not  include  the  scores  of  letters  received  from  the  people,  whose  great 
sympathetic  hearts  beat  in  response  to  the  high  aims  and  noble  purposes  inculcated  in 
the  book. 

No  person  can  read  and  study  this  book  without  being  the  better  for  it,  and  every  man 
and  woman  who  aids  in  circulating  it  helps  along  the  perfection  of  humanity,  and  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  more  spiritual,  mental  or  physical  deformities  ; 
when  man  will  truly  be  like  unto  the  Father  who  created  him. 

Will  you  help  us  in  circulating  THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE, 

Ijy  either  taking  an  agency  yourself  or  interesting  some  of  your  friends 

in  doing  so  ?  We  hope  so,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time 

to  relation  to  an  agency  or  the  purchase  of  a  copy  for  yourself. 
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PERSONAL  AND  NEWSPAPER  NOTICES- 

[From  the  Christian  Union,  ,     -,v  nf  ^y^a  that  it] 

A  new  edition1  of  «  The  Science  of  a  New  btk^whfch Ve 
jeems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  and  purest  ^ndo^^e^rand  women  the  truths  about! 
^written  in  recent  years  with  the  intention  of  tearing  ^^7^  be  understood] 
their  bodies,  which  are  of  peculiar  ™~rtooe  to  fte  ^  one  can  begin  to  imagine  the  misery 
that  we  here  refer  to  treatises  on  sexual  physiology.    .^°^e       on  this  subject.   Of  course  J 
has  come  upon  the  human  ^J^J^^^^f^S^  entrusted  with 
only  a  man  who  is  more  than ^^^J^^^.  Ck^an  has  written  is  apparently! 
the  dutvof  writing  such  a  book.    Ihe  spiram  wwiu 
tolt  -f  earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

•  [From  Wm.  Lloyt>  Gabbison,  Boston.}  A^^oiA 

ot  a  earful  esWation^f  Dr.  CoWs  ■  Science  of  £"^££S^  SJ 
my  very  cordial  approval,  and  to  wish  that  it  might  b^e^%fX  are Carried,  and  parW; 
fo?  whose  guidance  and  happiness  it  was  ^ntten,  namely,    ai  ^       nofc  llkej 

arl^those  who  contemplate  marr^ge,'' not  excepting  tho> >  who ao  ^ 
to  marry,  but  who  cannot  fail  to  be  ^S^ned  a^ded  oy  and  phyS1cal' 

n  ever/family,  and  read  and  ^™^«  J1^1^^^;,  a  rule  that  may  be  question-, 
well-being  of  all  its  members.  With . here  aid  ^»*°?of  its  tone  and  purpose,  unquestiona. 
able,  it  is  nevertheless  a  f^^le  wemm^     d  extremeiy  valuab  e  m 

ably  sound  in  its  hygienic  ^fctlon^ndrgK^  "is  an  ancient  declaration, 

the  lessons  it  inculcates.    "  The  people pensh  for  lack  ot  know  to  &  profoulld  g. 

almost  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  wa  •  ut^red ^ ana  it  o  ^  generaUy, 
-ance^  that  million*  of  the  to 


man  race  are  suffering  both  bodily  and  mental  depravation,  that  the  marriage  relation  has  been 
so  fearfully  violated,  and  that  licentiousness  aud  foul  disease  are  infecting  the  very  life-blood 
flf  the  people.  The  essential  remedy  for  these  great  evils  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Cowan's  work ; 
therefore,  may  it  be  circulated  far  and  wide. 

Yours,  for  suffering  humanity,  Wm.  Lloyd  Gaebison. 

[From  James  Paeton,  the  Eminent  Biographer  and  Lecturer."] 

Deae  Sie  :  The  theme  which  you  have  treated,  in  your  work  entitled  "  The  Science  of  a  New 
Life,"  is  certainly  one  of  very  great  importance.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  observing  persons 
that  we  need  above  all  things  a  physical  regeneration — the  essential  preliminary  to  a  spiritual 
one.  There  are  many  things  in  your  book  that  are  new  to  me,  and  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  general  purport  is 
sound,  and  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  all  who  attentively  read  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its 
universal  circulation.  Bespectfully  yours,  James  Paeton. 

[From  Mes.  Elizabeth  Cady.  Stanton.] 

I  have  read  Dr.  Cowan's  work,  and  made  it  my  text-book  in  lectures  "  to  women  alone,"  for 
several  years.  As  it  is  far  easier  to  generate  a  race  of  happy,  healthy  men  and  woman  than  to 
regenerate  the  diseased  and  discordant  humanity  we  now  have,  I  heartily  recommend  the  study 
of  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  to  every  mother  in  the  land. 

Elizabeth  Cadt  Stanton. 
[Extract  of  a  letter  from  Eobebt  Dale  Owen  to  the  Author.'] 

I  thank  you  much  for  the  brave  book  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  The  subjects  upon 
which  it  touches  are  among  the  most  important  of  any  connected  with  Social  Science,  and  the 
world  is  your  debtor  for  the  bold  stand  you  have  taken. 

Yours  sincerely,  Eobeet  Dale  Owen. 

[From  the  Pastor  and  People,  Wm.  M.  Coenell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Editor.] 

The  external  and  internal  beauty  of  the  book  and  its  numerous  illustrations,  in  such  contrast 
with  the  ma3S  of  catchpenny  works  relating  to  similar  subjects,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideal 
of  purity,  health  and  happiness,  with  which  the  author  seeks  to  invest  the  domestic  and  conjugal 
states,  and  by  which  especially  to  lay  the  broad  foundation  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
children  which  may  bless  the  founders  of  the  new  home, — the  originators  of  the  New  Life. 
Without  endorsing  every  idea  or  expression  contained  in  this  volume,  which  we  have  careiully 
read,  we  are  free  to  say  that  its  suggestions  followed  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  fidelity 
would  give  health  to  many  a  wearied  wife  and  wretched  husband ;  would  bring  peace  to  many 
a  disturbed  and  troubled  home,  and  confer  blessings  on  many  children  yet  unborn.  "  The  Sci- 
ence of  a  New  Life  "  is  no  cheap  medium  for  the  advertisement  of  drugs,  nostrums  and  hum- 
bugs, but  it  is  a  sensible,  interesting  book,  containing  nothing  to  offend  the  purest  mind,  but 
ministering  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  health  and  religion,  and  profitable  to  all  who  may  read  it. 

[From  De.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  the  well-known  Author  and  Lecturer.] 

De.  Cowan — Dear  sir:  I  have  read  your  work,  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life.  I  have  more 
than  read  it — I  have  studied,  I  have  feasted  upon  it. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  eagerly  sought  everything  upon  this  most  vital  subject, 
but  I  have  found  nothing  which  approaches  in  simplicity,  delicacy,  earnestness  and  power  this 
work.  On  my  own  account,  and  in  behalf  of  the  myriads  to  whom  your  incomparable  book 
tvill  oarry  hope  and  life,  I  thank  you. 

For  years  I  have  been  gathering  material  for  such  a  work.  Constantly  I  have  applications 
for  the  book,  which  years  ago  I  promised  the  public.  Now  I  shall  most  conscientiously  and  joy- 
fully send  them  to  you.  I  am  most  respectfully  yours,  Dio  Lewis. 

[From  Rev.  Octavitjs  B.  Fbothingham,  of  New  York.] 

I  have  read  with  care  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life."  If  a  million  of  the  married  and  un- 
married would  do  the  same,  they  would  learn  many  things  of  deepest  import  to  their  welfare. 
Not  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  it  my  unqualified  praise ;  but  the  substance  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  its  purpose  high,  its  counsel  noble,  its  spirit  earnest,  humane,  and  pure.  I  trust  it 
Will  have  a  very  wide  circukiion.  Sincerely  yours,  O.  B.  Fkothinoham. 

[From  the  Christian  at  Work.] 

This  book  is  remarkable  for  the  fund  of  physiological  information  contained  between  its 
covers,  nowhere  else  attainable,  and  not  to  be  had  in  its  entirety  except  by  those  familiar  with 
the  French  book3  on  physiology. 

[From  Judge  J.  W.  Edmodos,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York. 

I  have  read  the  work  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life,"  by  Dr.  John  Cowan,  and  I  ought  not  to 
withhold  from  you  the  expression  of  my  approbation  of  it.  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
for  the  knowledge  it  contains  in  my  boy  days — some  sixty  years  ago,  and  I  rejoice  greatly 
that  it  has  at  length  been  put  in  a  form  accessible  to  all,  J.  W.  Edmonds. 


[From  the  Index,  Fbancis  B.  Abbott,  Editor.} 

Dr.  John  Cowan's  "  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  is  a  work  devoted  to  all  that  relates  to  marriage, 
and  written  in  a  style  and  spirit  that  command  our  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  plain,  di- 
rect, and  practical — yet  permeated  with  so  deep  a  reverence  for  the  marriage  region,  and  so 
utter  an  abhorrence  of  what  we  are  ashamed  to  call  fashionable  abominations,  that  pruriency 
will  be  rebuked,  and  the  love  of  purity  heightened  by  its  perusal.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  physiological  knowledge  of  this  character  is  sorely  needed  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  whose  innocent  offspring  must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  parents'  ignorance  or  vice.  To 
those  who  would  put  a  really  unexceptionable  book  on  these  subjects  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons  approaching  maturity,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  as  one  that  will  enlight- 
en without  debasing. 

[From  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker!] 

"  If  ever  the  reformation  of  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished — if  ever  the  millennium  of  purity, 
chastity,  and  intense  happiness  reaches  this  earth,  it  can  only  do  so  through  rightly  directed 
pre-natal  laws."  Such  is  the  sentiment  upon  which  this  book  is  built  up — a  sentiment  not  ad« 
mirably  expressed,  but  admirable  in  its  meaning.  To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  laws  pre- 
natal and  post-nataJ  as  also  to  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  what  marriage  should  be, 
and  what  it  should  accomplish  for  mutual  happiness,  these  four  hundred  and  five  octavo  pages 
by  Dr.  Cowan  must  greatly  conduce.  They  are  devoted  to  topics  concerning  which  no  person 
arrived  at  years  of  thoughtfulness  should  be  ignorant.  They  treat  of  these  topics  in  a  plain, 
sensible  manner,  in  language  that  none  but  a  prude  can  object  to,  and  are  apparently  written 
in  no  spirit  of  quackery,  but  for  a  worthy  purpose.  Could  the  book  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  person  contemplating  matrimony  it  would  assuredly  do  much  good. 

[From  the  Albany  Argtts."] 

This  excellent  work  is  so  superior  in  style  and  matter  to  the  numerous  worthless  books,  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded  that  we  are  not  willing  to  let  it  pass  without  commending  it  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers.  Treating  of  those  important  topics  that  refer  to  the 
health  and  purity  of  mind  and  body,  ignorance  of  which,  at  this  enlightened  day,  is  inexcusa- 
ble, in  a  manner  earnest  and  forcible,  but  chaste  and  elegant,  it  is  a  reliable  hygienic  and  moral 
guide.  Parents  often  make  a  terrible  mistake,  in  not  speaking  freely  to  their  children  of 
physiological  laws,  and  of  the  social  and  moral  evils  that  may  beset  them  in  life,  and  too  fre- 
quently they  acquire  dangerous  information  and  fatal  habits  from  corrupt  associations.  On  all 
the  subjects  in  which  men  and  women  are  most  deeply  interested  this  book  is  a  sound  teacher, 
and  to  married  persons  its  lessons  are  invaluable. 


My  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  examined  with  some  attention  and  very  great  interest  Dr.  John 
Cowan's  work,  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life ;"  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  moral 
teachings  are  of  a  pure  and  high  character,  and  that  its  general  circulation  cannot  fail  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  author  has  presented  so  much  valuable  truth  in  impressive  forms  as 
to  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  world  redeemed  from  sensuality 
and  sin.  Yours  respectfully,  Oliveb  Johnson. 

[From  the  Christian  Advocate,  New  York.] 

It  is  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  delicate  task  to  discuss  in  a  proper  manner  the  subject  of  repro- 
duction of  a  new  human  life.  This  the  author  of  this  work  has  undertaken,  going  into  details 
of  facts  and  philosophy,  with  constantly  applied  suggestions  of  a  physiological,  sanitary  and 
moral  character.  The  method  and  execution  of  the  work  are  quite  unexceptionable,  and  many 
of  its  practical  suggestions  are  certainly  valuable. 

[From  Dr.  H.  B.  Stobeb,  Boston,  Mass.] 

u  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  is  both  impulse  and  direction  toward  noble  living  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  race.  The  physiological  knowledge  imparted  and  the  wise  suggestions  made 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  all  who  contemplate  marriage  and  parentage.  The  ideal  of  the 
author  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  popular  writer  upon  these  subjects  of  whom  I  have 
knowledge.  His  purpose  is  noble,  his  spirit  pure  and  earnest,  his  method  simple  and  clear, 
and  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the  book  is  practical,  and  calculated  to  guide  the  reader 
to  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  to  his  race.  I  most  cordially  commend  this  book  to  young 
men  and  women  particularly.  No  subject  more  vital  to  their  well  being  can  occupy  their 
attention,  and  no  treatise  upon  it  yet  published  can  give  them  more  valuable  information.  I 
desire  again  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  yet  published. 

H.  B.  Stobeb. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant."] 

This  work  is  very  different  from  the  works  that  are  usually  published  on  this  subject.  It  is 
a  Dlain  but  chaste  book,  dealing  with  the  physical  problems  which  most  concern  all  human 
beings  in  the  spirit  of  science  and  humanity.  What  we  all  as  society  need  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  so  that  men  and  women,  knowing  these  laws 
and  their  own  constitutions,  can  live  properly,  in  such  physical  estate  as  shall  produce  the  best 
ental  state.   This  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  that  end.  * 


jl®S)ITIONjlL  VjlLUj4$LE  ENDORSEMENTS. 


Dr.  John  Cowan  : 

My  Very  Dear  Sir  : — I  purchased  and  have  just  finished  reading  your 
wonderful  work,  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life."  Of  course  I  shall  not  exag- 
gerate, when  I  say  its  mine  of  incontrovertible  truths  astound,  stun,  almost 
paralyze  me.  Oh  !  How  much  I  could  write  you — may  sometime — in  confirma- 
tion and  proof.  I  communicate  now  in  compliance  with  "Author's  Note"  at 
the  end. 

While  reading  on  the  subject  of  transmission  of  qualities,  etc.,  on  page  197, 
etc.,  I  was  so  forcibly  reminded  of  our  own  dear  little  sunbeam,  four  years 
old,  lost  (to  us)  two  years  ago,  by  "  diphtheria,"  that  I  can't  refrain  from  writ- 
ing you  from  this  far-off  clime. 

She  not  only  played  accurately  in  any  key,  any  little  tune  heard,  but  also 
would  daily  be  found  picking  out  and  playing  beautiful  chords  in  different 
keys ;  was  an  exquisite  little  singer,  and  positively  composed  a  little  gem, 
which  I  took  the  precaution  to  jot  down,  and  now  have.  She  was,  in  fact, 
a  musical  genius.    Cause  ? 

For  a  month  or  more  previous  to  her  procreation,  as  well  as  during  the 
"  whole  period,"  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  fathoming  the  scientific  and  anatomi- 
cal intricacies  of  "  vocal  delivery,"  etc.,  and  my  wife  was  meantime  as  busily 
engaged  in  experimenting  and  practicing,  proving  and  disproving  theories,  dis- 
coveries, etc.,  spending  daily  many  hours  at  the  piano. 

This  certainly  seems  to  me  confirmatory  of  your  doctrines,  etc. 

I  may  have  occasion  to  say  something  about  some  other  matters  before 
long.  Will  say  in  conclusion,  I  am  trying,  out  here  "  all  alone,"  to  "  eat  to 
live,"  in  all  that  the  term  implies,  and  have  been  on  the  road  for  nearly  a  year. 
May  God  prosper  you  and  the  cause. 

Affectionately  yours, 

   Teacher,  etc. 

{From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle^ 
We  can  conscientiously  commend  "The  Science  of  a  New  Life"  to  all 
married  persons  and  those  contemplating  marriage,  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
Its  purpose  is  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  people  with  the  laws  that  most 
intimately  affect  their  being,  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  chastity  and  a  pure 
life.  If  husbands  will  heed  it,  wives  will  bless  them.  Plainness  of  speech  is 
used;  but  the  requirements  of  delicacy,  nevertheless,  are  strictly  followed. 
We  are  quite  sure  the  work  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  medical  profession. 
There  is  no  question  upon  which  there  is  more  ignorance  ;  none  on  which 
we  need  more  thorough  knowledge.  And  of  all  the  abuses  of  men,  there  are 
none  more  disastrous  than  those  which  this  healthy  volume  seeks  to  correct. 

[From  The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine.] 
This  is  a  scientific  work  in  the  true  sense, — Science  being  defined  to  be  an 
1  aggregation  of  truths  and  facts  properly  related  to  each  other  from  which  valu- 
able deductions  may  be  drawn.  Dr.  Cowan  is  a  reformer  of  the  radical  type, 
who  believes  in  going  to  the  root  of  an  evil  and  correcting  it  there,  and  we 
can  truly  say  he  goes  to  the  root  of  the  social  and  physical  evils  now  so  deeply 
I  afflicting  society.  Having  no  faith  in  negative  virtue,  or  ignorant  innocence, 
J  he  adopts  for  his  motto,  "  Knowledge  must  precede  virtue."  We  commend 
this  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  earnest  an44houghtful  of  both  sexes. 


\From  a  young  Minister  in  1\  . 
I  never  can  tell  how  thankful  I  am  that  God  put  it  in  my  way  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life.  I  never  had  seen  the  standards  of  purity  lifted  so  high  before,  but 
my  heart  responded  to  them  the  first  time  I  read  them.  I  said,  this  is  the 
truth,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  it  before,  by  that  will  I  require 
my  life. 

[From  a  Wife  md  Mother. \ 
*  *  *  I  can  spend  my  time  in  no  better  way  than  cai:  massing  for  such  a 
book.  I  have  a  copy  of  it — have  read  and  re-read  it.  O  xl  I  had  only  had 
it  two  years  earlier,  the  tears  it  might  have  saved  me.  Would  that  I  could 
be  an  aid  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land.  God 
will  certainly  bless  you  in  your  earnest  endeavors  to  rescue  mankind  from 
the  depths  of  the  darkness  into  which  they  have  been  plunged. 

\From  a  Reader .] 

Your  book  is  received.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  think  it  will  be 
found  a  great  aid  in  the  inculcation  of  a  higher  tone  of  Christian  morality, 

VV.  J.  CURRIE,  A.M.,  M.D 

[From  one  of  the  World's  Workers.  J 
I  sincerely  believe  if  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  whenever  read  by  an 
intelligent  individual,  it  will  do  him  or  her  more  good  than  the  getting  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  popular  way.    My  heart  is  full  of  thanks  for  its  author.  Ever 
sin^e  I  was  a  young  man,  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  reading  books  of  like 
contents,  but  I  never  found  a  work  that  went  in  such  good  earnest  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject  of  Human  Reform.  I  verily  believe  that  any  agent  who 
will  sell  1,000  copies  of  "The  Science  of  a  New  Life"  will  be  the  means  of 
accomplishing  more  positive  and  lasting  good  than  any  fashionable  preache 
will  accomplish  in  forty  years  of  his  ministerial  service,  for  the  kind  of  preach 
ing  that  is  now  mostly  needed,  is  that  which  teaches  and  enlightens  people 
on  the  subject  of  generation,  securing  to  posterity  a  sound,  virtuous,  and  in- 
telligent generation,  and  where  this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  less  need 
to  talk  of  Re-generation. 

[From  The  American  Wesley  an.] 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon of  human  life.  Dr.  Cowan  writes  not  to  gratify  an  idle  or  prurient 
curiosity,  but  to  give  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  obedience,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  The  book  is  for  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  reader,  and  no  such 
reader  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  conscious  elevation  of  thought,  and 
a  stronger  desire  to  live  a  pure  and  worthy  life. 

[From  The  Cleveland  Commercial  Review  i\ 
Works  of  this  character  conform  to  the  prevailing  progressive  spirit  and 
are  the  vital  necessities  of  the  age.  Their  province  is  broad  and  eminently 
useful,  and  they  command  the  hearty  support  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
civilization  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  individuals  and  society.  The  author  is  evidently  a  close  observer  and 
brings  to  bear  on  his  subject  an  abundance  of  knowledge  acquired  from  long 
experience  and  diligent  research.  He  treats  the  subject  in  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive,  and  philosophical  manner,  manifesting  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  all  its  details,  and,  while  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  is  of  necessity 
plain,  and  direct  in  his  expression,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
work  is  its  morality. 
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Noted  men  and  women  who  have  endorsed  the  principle*?  it  contains.  Copies  of  the  original  signature* 
Will  be  found  on  the  three  following  pages. 

BSP**  Please  remember  that  these  signatures,  as  well,  in  fact,  as  all  the  endorsements  the  book  has 
received,  have  not  been  secured  through  favoritism  or  personal  friendship,  but  entirely  and  altogether  on  the 
merits  of  the  book. 
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GRACE  GREENWOOD,  Author  and  Lecturer. 
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j     of  the  Strangers. 
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Mrs.  ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON,  New  York. 
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The  ancients  were  ever  longing  and  searching  for  an  Wixir  Vita— the  Water  of  life— a  draft  of  which 
would  enable  them  to  live  forever.  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life  "  will  unfold  to  you  a  better  elixir 
than  the  ancients  ever  dreamed  of  in  their  wildest  flights  of  imagination ;  for,  though  it  will  not  enable 
you  to  live  forever,  yet  its  pages  contain  information  that,  if  heeded  and  obeyed,  will  endow  you  with  such 
a  measure  of  health,  strength,  purity  of  body  and  mind,  and  intense  happiness,  as  to  make  you  the  envied 
cf  mankind— a  man  among  met,  a  woman  among  women. 


HOVEY  &  CO.'S 

ANNUAL  VEGETABLE  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


TO   OUR  FRIENDS   AND  CUSTOMERS. 


In  presenting  our  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
add  that  our  stock  has  been  selected  with  a  view  to  secure  only  the  freshest  and  most 
reliable  seeds.  Most  of  the  staple  seeds  are  raised  expressly  for  us  by  experienced 
growers;  and  such  as  are  imported  are  purchased  from  the  first  seedsmen  in  Europe, 
with  whom  we  have  long  dealt,  and  from  whom  we  have  received  only  such  as  we 
could  with  perfect  confidence  recommend.  It  is  our  invariable  rule  to  test  all  our 
seeds  ourselves,  and  never  to  send  out  anything  but  what  we  are  certain  will  vege- 
tate freely  and  prove  true  to  name. 

Our  prices  are  affixed  by  the  ounce,  quart  and  packet;  but  no  quantity  is  sold  less 
than  the  ounce  or  quart  at  these  prices;  when  less  is  ordered,  they  will  be  supplied 
in  packets  at  that  rate.  All  the  kinds  can  be  supplied  by  the  pound  or  bushel  at  the 
lowest  market  rates  for  prime  seeds. 

"•.While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  seeds  pure  and  reliable,  it  is  hereby 
mutually  agreed  between  ourselves  and  the  purchaser,  that  we  do  not  warrant  the  same, 
and  are  not  in  any  respect  liable  or  responsible  for  the  seeds  sold  by  us,  or  for  any  loss 
or  damage  arising  from  any  failure  thereof  in  any  respect" 

CAUSES    OF  FAILURE. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  will  examine  the  causes  of  failure.  If  small  seeds 
are  planted  too  deep,  they  either  rot  in  the  damp,  cold  earth,  for  the  want  of  the  warmth 
necessary  to  their  germination,  or,  after  germination,  perish  before  the  shoots  can 
reach  the  sun  and  air;  so  that  which  was  designed  for  their  support  and  nourishment 
proves  their  grave. 

If  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  it  is  often  too  cold  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  planted  to 
effect  their  germination;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  warmth  and  moisture  are 
necessary  to  the  germination  of  seeds.  Neither  of  these  will  do  alone.  Seeds  may 
be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  in  dry  sand  or  earth,  and  they  will  not  grow.  They  may 
be  placed  in  damp  earth,  and  kept  in  a  low  temperature,  and  they  will  most  likely  rot, 
though  some  seeds  will  remain  dormant  a  long  time  under  these  circumstances.  But 
place  them  in  moist  earth,  in  a  warm  room,  and  they  will  commence  growth  at  once. 
Another  difficulty  with  heavy  soil  is  that  it  becomes  hard  on  the  surface,  and  this 
^revents  the  young  plants  from  "  coming  up;"  or  if,  during  showery  weather,  they 
happen  to  get  above  the  surface,  they  become  locked  in  and  make  but  little  advance- 
ment, unless  the  cultivator  is  careful  to  keep  the  crust  well  broken;  and  in  doing  this 
the  young  plants  are  often  destroyed.  If  stiff,  the  soil  where  small  seeds  are  sown 
should  be  made  mellow,  particularly  on  the  surface,  by  the  addition  of  sand  and 
light  mould. 

I  If  seeds  are  sown  in  rough,  lumpy  ground,  a  portion  will  be  buried  under  the  clods, 
and  will  never  grow;  and  many  that  start,  not  finding  a  fit  soil  for  their  roots,  will 
|perish.    A  few  may  escape  these  difficulties,  and  flourish. 
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Hot -Beds  akd  Oold-Fb  ames.    By  being  protected  at  the  sides  and  ends  w  h 
boards,  and  covered  with  glass,  they  confine  the  moisture  which  •^^""^ 
and  thus  the  atmosphere  is  kept  humid  and  the  surface  moist,  and  the  plants  a,e  not 
subiected  to  the  changes  of  temperature,  as  a  uniform  state  can  be  maintained,  no 
Iter  whit  the  weather  may  be.    The  bottom  heat  of  the  hot-bed  warms  the  soil 
Td  enables  the  grower  to  put  in  bis  seed  early,  and  obtainplants  of  good  size  before 
TeZ  outsiders  warm  enough  to  receive  the  seed.  <**£™^^ 
prevent  scorching  the  plants.    In  bright  days  the  heat  is  intense  inside  th frame, 
and  unless  air  is  f  reely  given,  or  some  course  taken  to  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
most  uSy  a ^  great  porfion  of  the  plants  will  be  ruined.    When  the  sun  gets  pret  y 
w!rm  gtve  the  glass  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash.    This  gives  a  little  shade,  and,  with 
seTaif  during  the  middle  of  bright  days,  will  make  all  safe.    The  M-M  »  mad 
by  forming  a  pile  of  horse  manure  with  the  straw  used  for  bedding  or  leaves  some 
three  feet  in  height.    Shake  all  together,  so  that  straw  and  manure  will  be  equally 
med    On  this  place  about  five  inches  of  good  mellow  soil.  Thensetthe  frame, and 
keep  it  closed  until  fermentation  takes  place  and  the  soil  is  quite  warm.   It  is  better 
to  wa   a  day  or  two  after  this,  and  then  sow  the  seeds.   The  principal  advantages  of 
a  hot  bed  can  be  secured  by  what  is  called  a  cold-frame.    Th.s  .s  simp  y  a  hot-bed 

ral!  wi  h  sash,  placed  /pon  a  bed  of  fine,  mellow  earth,  in  ^f^l  JZ 

-^^^ 
^^^^^ 

Shade  also  is  necessary. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1st    Be  particular*  write  your  name  distinctly,  with  Post-office,  County  and  State. 
Orders  are  often  received  without  even  a  signature.  packages.  Where 

2nd    Please  give  explicit  directions  for  marking  and  shipping  PacKaSe^ 
no\tectb;1raereSgivenPwe  shall  use  our  best  TX^  ^ 

vevance.   It  should,  however,  be  expressly  understood  that  all  pacKag 
risk  of  purchasers  after  their  delivery  to  the  forwarder  ied  b  Cash> 

3rd    All  orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompanie  , 
Draftor  P.  O.  Order,  or  instructions  to  collect  on  delivery  by «P^£  haye 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notify  us  promptly  of  any  error wn  c 
occurred  in  filling  their  orders,  as  our  desire  is  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

Under  the  new  postal  law,  seeds,  cuttings,  bul^etc.,  ^  ^ ^  P« 
not  exceeding  four  pounds  in  weigh.,  at the  rateof  wocer *b  to :  ^ 
or  fraction  thereof."   This  arrangement  offers  great  facibt.es  t   p  ^ 


ASPARAGUS  (Aspabagus  Officinalis). 
German,  Spargel  -  French,  Asperge  -  Spanish,  Esparrago. 

apaS;  m  row! ^Z'lZtZiTXl^  ^  ^  deep'  and  three  or  four  ^hes 
permanent bed the  DlaSta  nl»PM  «  ?  T  yeu5s.old  t hey  may  be  transplanted  into 
inches  beneath  the  surf 'ipp  Rp  ™ rt  n  apart  in  each  direction,  ana  at  least  four 
Trpnph     of  Tr  /  -  °urIdce-    Be  particular  to  select  for  the  bed  warm  rioh  <?nil 

wSVedS  eeISEv^  X^erThV  'm  ^  i"cle8  dep,h°of 


5c.  15c.  $1.0C 
5c.      10c.  .75 


or  good  quality.   Eoot8i  two  feaV^old/^wTeM^  P  ^  *  « 


BEANS,    Dwarf  or  Bush    (Phasbolus  Vulgaris). 
German,  Bohne  -  French,  ^nco<- Spanish,  Frijolenano 

staled  °-  foot  to  two  feet  m  heigh,   They  require  no 

W0of^ree  inche\aPart»  ^  rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
green  pods,  they  can  aK  but  six  weeks  to  make 

E"'y  Rachl^i^  0neof  the  earliest   Tof ' 

Rachel-Ear  y,  and  very  desirable  for  string  beans  or  shelling.... 

Valentine-Long,  tender  pod,  an  excellent  string  bean  2? 
Mohawk-Early,  productive,  and  very  hardy  ^ 
'     China-Bed  eye;  one  of  the  most  productive  ". Z?' 


30c.. 
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per  gL 

Dwarf  Wax  or  Butter,  Black— Pods  fleshy,  waxy  yellow,  tender  and  stringless; 

•a  favorite  snap  bean  wherever  known;  beans  black  when  ripe   40c. 

Dwarf  Wax  or  Batter,  White — Pods  fleshy,  waxy,  tender  and  stringless;  a  fa- 
vorite snap  bean  wherever  known;  beans  white  when  ripe   40c, 

White  Marrowfat— Very  good ;  excellent  shelled,  green  or  dry,  fine  for  baking;  beans  large, 

white  and  nearly  round   25c. 

Taylor's  Broad  Windsor— Large,  English  variety.    Much  used  in  England  for  shelled 

beans.   Do  not  generally  succeed  well  here  unless  started  very  early   50c. 


BEANS,  Pole  or  Running  (Phaseolus  Vulgaris). 
German,  Stanger  Bohne  —  French,  Haricotes  a  rames  —  Spanish,  Judias. 

As  a  class  these  are  less  hardy  than  the  Dwarfs,  and  are  not  usually  planted  so  early 
in  the  season.  The  common  practice  is  to  plant  in  hills  three  feet  or  three  and  a 
half  apart,  with  a  stake  or  pole  to  run  upon. 

per  gt. 

London  Horticultural,  or  Speckled  Cranberry— Sometimes  called  Wren's  Egg;  an  ex- 
cellent variety;  may  be  used  as  a  snap,  or,  when  more  advanced,  shelled,  as  the  Lima;  very 
productive   40c. 

White  Case  Knife— Is  the  most  prolific  of  the  running  varieties.  As  a  shelled  bean,  it  is  of 
excellent  quality  in  its  green  state,  and  when  ripe,  farinaceous  and  well-flavored  in  what- 
ever form  prepared   40c, 

Giant  Wax— One  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  cultivation,  either  for  snaps  or  shelled; 
remarkable  for  its  fine,  tender,  micculent,  and  richly  colored  pods,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  continuing  a  long  time  fit  for  use   1   50c. 

!Large  L.irna— This  is  one  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  tender,  of  all  garden  beans.  Little 
will  be  gained  by  very  early  planting,  as  the  seeds  are  not  only  liable  to  decay  before  vege- 
tating, but  the  plants  suffer  greatly  from  cold,  damp  weather;  the  best  time  being  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  planting,  be  sure  to  place  the  eye  downwards,  or  otherwise 
it  might  not  come  up   50c. 

Small  Lima,  Carolina,  Sewee,  Sieva  ,  or  Paha— This  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all 
varieties.  The  beans,  in  their  green  or  ripe  ttate,  are  similar  to  the  Lima,  and  are  nearly 
as  delicate  and  rich  flavored.   It  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  large  Lima  50c. 

Scarlet  Runner — Avery  prolific  variety;  fine  for  covering  arbors,  trained  over  pales,  up  the 
walls  of  cottages,  which  t  hey  enliven  by  the  brightness  of  their  blossoms,  at  the  same  time 
yielding  a  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  _   50c. 

White  Runners— A  variety  of  the  Scarlet  Runner.   The  plants  are  less  vigorous,  and  the 

flower  and  seeds  pure  white   50c. 

BEET  (Beta  Vulgaris). 
German,  Runkle  Rube  —  French,  Betterave  —  Spanish,  Bettaraga. 

Culture. — Beets  are  always  raised  from  seeds.  For  early  use,  sowings  are  some- 
times made  in  November;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  April  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  For 
use  in  autumn,  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  or  twentieth  of  May;  and 
for  the  winter  supply,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June.  Lay  out  the  ground  in 
beds  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  of  a  length  proportionate  to  the  supply  required; 
spade  or  fork  the  soil  deeply  and  thoroughly  over;  rake  the  surface  smooth  and 
even;  and  draw  the  drills  across  the  beds  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth.  Sow  the  seeds  thickly  enough  to  secure  a  plant  for  every  two 
or  three  inches,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  the  drills.  Should  the  weather  be  warm 
and  wet,  the  young  plants  will  appear  in  eight  or  ten  days.  When  they  are  two 
inches  in  height,  they  should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  apart.  The  surplus 
plants  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  Spinach,  if  cooked  and  served  in  a 
like  manner.  The  after-culture  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  plants  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  earth  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows  loose  and  open  by  frequent 
hoeing. 

pkt.    oz,  lb. 

Dark  Red  Egyptian  Turnip— A  new  and  excellent  sort,  from  Egypt;  in  form 

like  the  Dutch  Early  Turnip.  Good  form,  early,  very  dark,  and  of  fine  flavor,    10c.     25c.  $2.00 

Early  Flat  Bassano- An  Italian  variety;  gen«rally  considered  the  earliest  of 
garden  beets,  being  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  tban  the  Early  Turnip  Blood. 
Flesh  white,  circled  or  zoned  with  bright  pink,  very  tender  and  juicy;  not 
suited  for  winter  use  unless  sown  quite  late   5c.     10c.  .75 

Early  Turnip  Blood— One  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  use.  Flesh  deep 
blood-red,  sometimes  circled  and  rayed  with  paler  red.  remarkably  sweet  and 
tender  -     5c.     10c.  .75 

Dewing' s  Early  Blood  Turnip— An  improvement  on  the  preceding  variety, 

and  much  prized  by  market  gardeners   5c.     15c.  1.00 

Long,  Smooth,  Dark  Blood— This  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common  Long 
Blood.  Flesh  dark  blood-red.  sweet,  tender,  and  fine  grained,  with  but  few 
side  roots;  fine  winter  Beet  if  sown  late   5c.     10c.  .75 
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pkt.     oz.  lb. 

White  Sugar— A  large  variety;  grown  extensively  for  feeding  stock,  although 

the  young  roots  are  tender,  svveel  and  well  flavored    5c.     10c.  .00 

Eong  lied  Mangel  Wurzel— A  large  variety,  grown  principally  for  feeding 
Stock.  When  young,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  table.  Flesh  white,  zoned  and 
clouded  with  different  shades  of  red;  is  hardy  and  keeps  well    5c.     10c.  .60 

Yellow  Globe— A  large,  round,  orange-colored  variety;  excellent  quality,  which 

keeps  better  than  the  Long  Red,  and  produces  better  crops  on  shallow  ground,     5c.     10c.  .60 

•Swiss  Chard,  or  Silver— This  varie'y  of  Beet,  sometimes  called  Sea-Kale  Beet, 
is  cultivated  for  its  leaf  stalks,  which  are  served  up  much  like  Asparagus,  and 
for  its  leaves,  cooked  as  Spinach.  If  cut  often,  new  and  more  tender  stalks 
will  be  reproduced   5c.     15c."  1.00 


BORECOLE,  or   KALE  (Brassica  Olbracea  Acephala). 
German,  Blatter  Kohl  —  French,  C/iouvert  —  Spanish,  Breton. 

Borecole,  German  Greens,  or  Scotch  Kale,  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable.  It  is  es- 
sential to  its  perfection  that  it  be  acted  upon  by  the  frost  before  it  is  cut  for  the 
kitchen.  The  parts  used  are  ihe  tops  or  crown  of  the  plant,  with  any  of  the  side 
sprouts.    It  boils  well,  and  is  tender  and  sweet. 

Culture. — The  seeds  are  sown  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Cabbage  or 
Cauliflower,  and  in  the  same  manner;  early  plants  may  be  started  in  a  hotbed,  or 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May.  In  transplanting,  treat  the  plants 
same  as  young  cabbages,  setting  them  more  or  less  remote,  according  to  the  size  or 
habit  of  the  variety;  requires  a  light,  rich  soil. 

pkt.    oz.  lb. 

Green  Cm-led  Scotch— This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties.   It  is  very 

hardy,  and  is  much  improved  by  frost    10c.     25c.  $1.50 

Dwarf  Curled  Kale,  or  German  Greens— This  is  a  very  hardy  and  compar- 
atively low-growing  variety;  the  leaves  are  finely  curled.  A  fine  variety  for 
winter  and  spring  use  when  planted  in  a  light  cellar,  or  other  protection  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  it  stands  well 
in  the  open  beds   10c.     25c.  1.50 


BRUSSELS   SPROUTS   (Brassica  Oleracea  Var). 
German,  Kopf,  Kohl,  Gruner  —  French,  Chou  de  Bruxelles. 

Cultivated  for  the  small  heads,  which  are  produced  in  great  numbers  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant,  and  are  in  perfection  in  the  autumn.  They  are  very  tender,  and 
of  fine  flavor  after  early  frosts.  Sow  in  seed-beds  in  May;  transplant  and  cultivate 
as  directed  for  Cabbage. 

Brussels  Sprouts  per  packet,  10c;  per  oz.,  30c;  per  lb.,  $2.00 


BROCCOLI  (Brassica  Oleracea  Botrytis). 
German,  Brocoli,  Spargel-kohl  —  French,  Chou  Brocoli  —  Spanish,  Broculi. 

Culture. — The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  hotbeds  in  April,  or  in  open  ground  in 
Hay,  in  a  very  deep,  rich  soil,  on  an  open  exposure,  where  the  plants  grow  much 
stronger  than  near  trees  or  fences.  Sow  the  seeds  tolerably  thick  on  the  surface. 
If  dry,  tramp  them  down,  and  rake  in  lightly.  If  drought  continues,  give  the  beds 
a  few  waterings  till  the  plants  appear,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Trans- 
plant in  June  or  July,  when  the  weather  is  moist,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  twenty 
Inches  in  the  row.  Their  further  culture  is  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  by  hoeing 
and  stirring  the  ground.  When  they  have  advanced  in  growth,  draw  some  earth  to 
their  stems,  which  greatly  promotes  their  luxuriance. 

pkt.  oz. 

Early  Purple  Cape — This  has  a  close  compact  head  of  a  purple  color,  and,  in  favor- 
able seasons,  becomes  as  large  as  a  Cauliflower.   Hardy,  and  of  excellent  flavor   10c.  50c 

White  Cape— Later  than  the  preceding,  and  should  be  planted  here,  at  the  North,  early 
in  April.  The  heads,  when  perfected,  are  large  and  white  and  compact,  resembling 
ithe  Cauliflower   10c.  50c, 


CABBAGE  (Brassica  Oleracea  Capitata). 
German,  Kopf  kohl  —  French,  Chou  Pomme  —  Spanish,  Bepollo. 
One  of  the  most  popular  vegetables  grown. 

Culture. — The  Cabbage  can  be  cultivated  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  means. 
It  grows  in  most  soils,  and  produces  its  beneficial  heads  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  ground  must  be  rich,  or  made  so  by  a  good  coat  of  manure,  as  they  have  strong, 
tapering  roots.    Digging  or  plowing  deep  is  very  essential.    To  produce  a  constant 
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succession  of  the  Cabbage,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  at  a  number  of  times;  also  differ- 
ent varieties.  For  early  use,  sow  in  hotbeds  in  Februnry  or  March;  and  for  winter, 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June.  When  five  or  six  inches 
high  transplant  to  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches  apart.  The  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  too  thickly  together,  as  this  causes  them  to  grow  weak  and  feeble. 

Wintering  Cabbages. — If  you  have  not  a  dry,  airy,  vegetable  cellar,  nor  open 
shed,  to  spare  for  burying  them,  take  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  and  bury  the 
roots,  stalks,  and  part  of  the  head,  in  the  earth;  over  which,  in  severe  weather, 
place  a  good  sprinkling  of  straw  and  a  few  boards. 

L-ittle  Pixie,  or  Tom  Thumb— Earliest  variety;  heads  small,  nearly  round 

Early  York— One  of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar.  The  head  is  of  rather  less 
than  medium  size,  roundish  ovoid,  close  and  well  formed,  of  a  deep  or  ash 
green  color;  tender  and  well  flavored   

Early  Large  York— This  is  a  larger  variety  than  the  Early  York,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  The  head  is  broader  and  more  firm  and  solid;  two  weeks 
later  than  Early  York  

Early  Winnigstadt— This  variety,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion for  general  use.  It  comes  both  early  and  late,  is  remarkably  solid  and 
hard,  even  in  summer,  and  keeps  well  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  The  heads  are 
regularly  conical,  exceedingly  full,  and  of  excellent  quality  

Early  "Wyman — One  of  the  best  of  first  early  sorts,  and  highly  desirable  for 
early  market  use.  Heads  larger  than  many  of  the  other  early  sorts,  and  of 
delicious  flavor.   Highly  recommended  

Early  Jersey  Wakefield— One  of  the  earliest  varieties,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  Eastern  market  gardeners.  Heads  of  medium  size,  rather  conical,  solid, 
of  delicate  flavor  

Early  French  Oxheart— A  French  variety,  which  is  taking  the  place  of  many 
others,  as  it  comes  in  after  the  Early  York.  It  is  tender,  forms  its  heads 
readily,  and  well-flavored;  a  fine  intermediate  sort  

Early  Sugar-Loaf—  Conical  heads,  with  leaves  erect;  of  a  peculiar  ashy  or 
bluish-green  hue;  spoon-shaped  

Fottler's  Early  Drumhead— This  variety  has  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent 
acclimated  second-early  variety,  coming  in  head  after  the  Early  Wyman.  It 
is  low  on  the  stump,  heads  solid  and  compact,  weighs  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  each,  and  is  sure  to  head.  From  seed  sown  in  March,  good  sized 
heads  can  be  marketed  in  June.    A  very  valuable  new  variety  

Early  Schweinfurth— A  valuable  variety,  both  for  earliness  and  large  size; 
for  summer  and  autumn  use  

Large  Late  Drumhead— Heads  very  large;  round,  sometimes  flattened  a  little 
at  the  top;  close  and  firm;  very  hardy,  and  keeps  well  for  a  winter  cabbage... 

Premium  Flat  Dutch— A  low-growing  variety;  heads  large,  bluish-green, 
round,  solid,  broad  and  flat  on  the  top,  and  often  tinted  with  red  and  brown. 
As  a  winter  variety  it  has  no  superior  

Stone  Mason— This  variety  was  originated  by  Mr.  John  Mason,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.  It  is  characterized  for  its  sweetness,  and  for  its  reliability  for  forming 
a  solid  head.  It  is  also  an  excellent  variety  for  extreme  northern  latitudes. 
Under  good  cultivation,  nearly  every  plant  will  set  a  good  head   

Mason's  Drumhead— Large,  round,  solid  heads  ;  a  very  popular  market 
Cabbage    

Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead— One  of  the  largest  of  the  Cabbage 
family;  produced  from  the  Mason  or  Stone  Mason;  in  good  soil,  and  with 
proper  culture,  will  average  thirty  pounds  per  head.    

Red  Dutch,  or  Pickling— This  sort  is  used  mostly  for  pickling,  and  often 
cut  in  shreds  and  served  as  a  salad;  medium  size,  oblong  shape,  and  very 
solid;  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  color  

Drumhead  Savoy— Head  large,  round,  compact,  yellowish  at  the  centre,  and 
a  little  flattened;  in  the  form  of  the  common  Drumhead,  which  it  nearly  ap- 
proaches in  size;  excellent  for  winter    

Green  Globe,  or  Curled  Savoy— One  of  the  best  and  most  familiar  of  the 
Savoys;  medium  size;  does  not  make  as  firm  a  head  as  some,  but,  being  very 


pkt. 
10c'  - 

25c. 

lb. 
$2.00 

10c. 

20c. 

1.50 

10c. 

20c. 

1.50 

10c. 

30c. 

2.50 

20c. 

75c . 

20c. 

60c. 

7.00 

10c. 

20c. 

2.00 

10c. 

25c. 

2  00- 

20c. 

75c. 

7. 00 

15c. 

50c. 

5.00 

10c. 

40c. 

4.00 

10c. 

40c. 

4.00 

10c. 

60c. 

8.00 

10c. 

60c. 

7.00 

20c. 

75c. 

9.001 

10c. 

25c. 

2.50 

10c. 

50c. 

5.00 

10c. 

30c. 

2.00 

CAULIFLOWER  (Brassica  Oleracea  Botkytis). 

.German,  Blumen  Kohl  —  French,  Choufleur  —  Spanish,  Uoliflor. 

Culture. — The  proper  seasons  for  sowing  seeds  are,  for  the  early  spring  or  sum- 
mer crop,  between  the  8th  and  20th  of  September;  and  for  the  late  autumn  crop, 
about  the  1st  of  April.  The  plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  three  inches  apart  each  way,  so 
as  to  grow  firm  and  stocky,  to  remove  to  their  final  place  of  growth..  For  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  them  to  perfection,  use  a  bed  of  the  richest  light  earth,  two  feet 
deep,  made  very  rich  with  well-decomposed  manure,  surrounded  by  a  frame  covered 
with  glass  or  shutters.    Lift  the  plan's  carefully  with  a  trowel  from  where  they 
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were  transplanted,  and  plant  them  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  into  the  pit  or 
frame  prepared  for  them  ;  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly. 
The  frame  should  be  surrounded  with  straw  or  litter  of  some  kind;  also  the  glass  or 
shutters  should  be  covered  with  mals  or  dry  straw  in  severe  weather,  observing  to 
give  plenty  of  air  on  mild  and  pleasant  days,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  drawing  or 
damping  off  at  the  neck;  should  be  kept  well  watered;  soap-suds  is  beneficial.  For 
a  late  autumn  crop,  they  require  no  particular  care  or  skill,  and  not  much  labor, 
simply  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  stirred  frequently. 


pkt.  oz. 

Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf— One  of  the  best  in  general  cultivation  for  early  forcing  and 

open  ground;  very  dwarf,  leaves  small,  heads  large  and  very  firm;  pure  white   25c.  $2.00 

Early  Paris— Heads  rather  large,  wliite  and  compact;  leaves  large,  stalks  short;  a  very 

early  sort;  should  be  planted  m  spring;  one  of  the  best       15c.  1.00 

Early  London  -  A  well-known  variety,  good  for  general  use  -  -  -   10c.  .  75 

Early  Dutch— An  intermediate  variety,  coming  in  after  the  above;  heads  large,  white 

and  compact;  fine     10c.  .75 

Walcheren— A  very  early  variety,  with  close  compact  head;  a  general  favorite   10c.  .75 


CARROT  (Daucus  Cakota). 
German,  Mohre  —  French,  Carotte  —  Spanish,  Zanahoria. 

Culture. — The  Carrot  flourishes  best  in  a  good,  light,  well-enriched  loam.  If 
possible,  the  ground  should  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  in- 
corporated with  a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  compost,  and  well  pulverizing  the 
soil  in  the  operation.  The  surface  should  next  be  leveled,  cleared  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  stones  and  hard  lumps  of  earth,  and  made  mellow  and  friable;  in  which 
state,  if  the  ground  contains  a  sufficient  moisture  to  color  the  surface  when  stirred, 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  seed.  This  may  be  sown  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  20th 
of  May;  early  sowing  succeeds  best.  The  drills  should  be  one  inch  in  depth,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart.  Th.3  plants  should  stand  from  four  to  five 
inches  apart. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 


Earliest  French  Short  Horn— A  very  early  variety;  small  size,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavor.   Fine  for  forcing;  one  of  the  best   10c.      25c.  $1.50 

Early  Horn— A  very  early  variety,  and  as  a  table  Carrot  is  much  esteemed,  both 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  heart  and  the  tenderness  of  its  fibres.  As 

the  roots  are  very  short,  it  will  grow  well  on  shallow  soils    10c.      20c.  1.25 

Long  Orange— A  well-known  standard  sort.  Roots  long,  thickest  at  or  near  the 
crown,  and  tapering  regularly  to  a  point;  one  of  the  best  for  table  or  field 

culture,  and  requires  a  very  deep  soil   10c.      15c.  1.00 

Improved  Long  Orange— Similar  to  the  above  in  form,  but  is  larger,  and  of 

a  deeper  color;  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation    10c.      20c.  1.25 

Altringham— Flesh  bright  and  lively,  crisp  and  breaking  in  its  texture;  the 

heart,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  root,  smaller  than  that  of  the  Long  Orange. 

A  fine  variety     10c.      15c.  1.00 

Large  White  Belgian— Very  large,  and  valuable  for  field  culture   10c.      15c.  1.00 


^   CELERY  (Apium  Graveolens). 
German,  Seleri  —  French,  Celeri  —  Spanish,  Apio. 

Culture. — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  hotbeds  in  March,  or  m  the  open  ground 
the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May;  but,  when  sown  in  the  open  ground,  it  vegetates 
very  slowly,  often  remaining  in  the  ground  several  weeks  before  it  comes  up.  A 
bushel  or  two  of  stable  manure  put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  against  a  wall  or  any 
fence  facing  the  south,  and  covered  with  a  rich  fine  mould  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  will  bring  the  seed  up  much  sooner.  Sufficient  plants  for  any  family  may  be 
started  in  a  large  flower-pot  or  two,  placed  in  a  sitting-room,  giving  them  plenty  of 
air  and  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  prepare 
a  small  bed  in  the  open  ground,  and  make  it  rich,  and  the  earth  fine.  Here  set  out 
the  plants  for  a  temporary  growth,  placing  them  four  inches  apart.  This  should  be 
done  carefully;  and  they  should  be  gently  watered  once,  and  protected  for  a  day  or 
two'against  the  sun.  A  bed,  ten  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  will  contain  three 
hundred  plants,  and  if  well  cultivated,  will  more  than  supply  the  table  of  a  com- 
mon-sized family  from  October  to  May.  In  this  bed  the  plants  should  remain  till 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  trenches. 
Make  the  trenches  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  a  foot  wide,  and  not  less  than 
five  feet  apart.  Lay  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  trenches  into  the  space  in  the  mid- 
dle^ between  the  trenches,  so  that  it  may  not  be  washed  into  them  by  heavy  rains; 
for  it  will,  in  those  cases,  injure  the  crop  by  covering  the  heart  of  the  plauts.  At 
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the  bottom  of  the  trench  put  some  good,  rich,  but  well-digested  compost  manure; 
for  it'  too  fresh,  the  Celery  will  be  rank  and  pipy,  or  hollow,  and  will  not  keep  nearly 
as  long  or  well.  Dig  this  manure  in  well,  making  the  earth  fine  and  light;  then  take 
up  the  plants  from  the  temporary  bed,  and  set  them  out  carefully  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches,  six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

Blanching. — When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  hoe  on  each  side  and  between  them 
with  a  small  hoe.  As  they  grow  up,  earth  their  stems;  that  is,  put  the  earth  up 
against  the  stems,  but  not  too  much  at  a  time,  and  always  when  the  plants  are  diy. 
Be  particular  and  not  allow  the  soil  to  get  between  the  stems  of  the  outside  leaves 
and  the  inner  ones,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  plants.  In  frosty  weather,  they  should 
be  protected  by  covering  the  tops  of  the  trenches  well  with  dry  litter;  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  it  is  well  to  cover  the 


whole  with  boards  to  shed  the  rain. 

pkt.     oz.  lb. 

White  Solid— Large,  strong-growing  variety;  clear  white,  solid  and  crisp.  One 

of  the  best  for  market  or  geneial  use   10c.      30c.  $2.00 

Seymour's  Superb  White— A  larse-sized  vigorous-growing  variety.  Stalks 

white,  round,  very  crisp,  and  perfectly  solid;  considered  one  of  the  best   10c.      30c  2.50 

Boston  Market— A  medium-sized,  white  variety;  hardy,  crisp,  succulent,  and 

mild-flavored.  A  variety  much  grown  by  market  gardeners  about  Boston. 10c.  50c  4.00 
Incomparable  Dwarf  White— Very  stiff,  close  habit;  solid,  crisp,  and  of 

fine  flavor...    10c.      40c-  4.00 

Turnip  Rooted  (Celeraic)— Roots  used  for  flavoring  soups   10c.      25c.  2.00 

Celery  Seed— For  flavoring  soups,  etc   5c.      15c.  1.00 

CHICORY  (Chicorium  Intybus). 
Large-rooted,  or  Coffee— Requires  similar  treatment  to  Carrots  pkt.,  5c. ;  oz..  15c;  <A..?5c 


CORN. 

German,  Welschcom  —  French,  Mais  —  Spanish,  Maiz. 

Plant  in  the  spring,  when  danger  of  frost  is  past,  in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart  each  way  for  the  large  sorts,  and  three  by  two  for  the  early  sorts. 

pkt.      pint.  qt. 


Early  Minnesota— A  very  early  and  excellent  Sweet  Corn.  During  a  fair  sea- 
son will  mature  suflicieutly  for  boiling  in  less  than  two  months  ;  ears  large  ; 
very  uniform  in  size;  eight  rowed   10c.      15c  25c. 

Early  Eight  Rowed  Sweet— Is  an  excellent  variety   10c.      15c  25c. 

Moore's  Early  Concord— Choice  early  variety   10c.      15c  25c. 

Crosby's  Early  Twelve  Rowed  Sweet— This  variety  is  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Stowell'8  Evergreen,  but  somewhat  later  than  either  of  the  above  kinds; 
is  full  kerneled,  sweet  aud  delicious   10c.      15c.  25c. 

Darling's  Early  Sugar— Is  early,  very  tender  and  sugary;  yields  well,  produces 
little  fodder,  ears  near  the  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  early  use, 
as  it  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  perfect  its  crop   10c.      15c.  25c. 

Stowell's  Evergreen  Sweet— This  variety  is  intermediate  in  its  season,  and, 
if  planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  earlier  kinds,  will  keep  the  table  supplied 
till  October.  It  is  hardy  and  productive,  very  tender  and  sugary,  remaining 
a  long  time  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  suitable  for  boiling   10c      15c  25c. 

Nonpareil,  or  Pop-Corn— A  fine  parching  variety   10c       15c  30c. 

Rice— Hardy  and  prolific;  good  for  parching   10c.      20c.  40c. 

Early  Canada  Yellow— Productive  and  early    10c.  20c. 

King  Philip,  or  Brown— Very  productive,  and  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  field  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  In  good  and  favorable  seasons,  the  yield 
per  acre  is  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  bushels;  sometimes  reaches  as  high  as 
a  hundred  and  ten   15c.  25c. 


CRESS,  or    PEPPERCRASS  (Lepiditjm  Sativum). 
German,  Kresse  —  French,  Cressoa  —  Spanish,  Mastruco. 

The  leaves,  while  jroung,  have  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad, 
either  separately,  or  mixed  with  Lettuce,  or  other  salad-plants. 

Culture. — Sow  rather  thick  in  shallow  drills,  and  at  short  intervals  during  the 
season.    The  Water-cress  requires  to  be  grown  on  the  edge  of  a  running  stream  or 


brook,  where  it  does  not  freeze  too  hard  during  the  winter. 

pkt.      oz  lb. 

Curled— A  well-known  sort    5c.      10c.  75c. 

Wiit^r— This  is  an  aquatic  plant,  with  small  oval  leaves  and  prostrate  habit.  The 

leaver  are  universally  used  and  eaten  as  au  early  spriug  salad   10c.  50c. 
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CORN  SALAD,  or    FETTICUS  (Valeriana  Locusta). 
German,  Lammersalet  —  French,  Mache  —  Spanish,  Canonigos. 

An  annual  plant,  cultivated  for  its  tender  leaves,  which  are  esteemed  as  a  winter 
and  early  spring  salad.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  shallow  drills,  early  in  Sep- 
tember.   On  approach  of  winter,  cover  the  plants  lightly  with  straw. 

Corn  Salad    pkt., 10c;  03.,  20c;  lb.,  $2.00 


CUCUMBER  (Cucumis  Sativus). 
German,  Gurke  —  French,  Concornbre  —  Spanish,  Cohombro. 

Culture,  in  the  open  air,  is  of  the  simplest  character.  Merely  dig  out  a  hole 
about  a  foot  wide  and  deep;  fiil  it  with  rich,  sandy  soil;  raise  it  above  the  surface 
about  six  inches.  The  hills  should  be  six  feet  apart  each  way.  Any  time  in  May, 
sow  a  few  seeds  therein,  and  the  result  is  certain.  If  the  weather  be  warm  they  will 
grow  in  a  few  days.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  protect  them.  There  is  frequently  a 
little  bug  which  preys  upon  the  tender  leaves;  if  so,  soot  and  wood  ashes,  sprinkled 
over  tham  while  wet  with  the  dew,  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  depredator.  As 
soon  as  the  vines  have  made  three  rough  leaves,  nip  the  points  off  to  make  them 
branch  out;  they  will  fruit  sooner  by  it.    Three  vines  to  one  hill  is  quite  enough. 

pkt.     oz.  lb. 

Early  Russian— This  is  a  variety,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Early  Clus- 
ter; fruit  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
generally  produced  in  pairs;  flesh  tender,  crisp,  and  well  flavored;  comes  into 
use  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Early  Cluster,  and  makes  a  fine,  small  pickle,     5c.      20c.  $1.50 

Early  Cluster— A  very  popular,  early  Cucumber,  producing  its  fruit  in  clus- 
ters  near  the  root  of  the  plant.   Its  usual  length  is  about  five  inches;  skin 

prickly;  flesh  white,  seedy,  tender,  and  well-flavored    5c.      15c.  1.00 

Early  Frame— One  of  the  oldest  of  the  garden  sorts,  justly  styled  a  standard 
variety;  fruit  straight  and  well  formed;  flesh  greenish-white,  rather  seedy, 
but  tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor;  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 

Cluster   5c.      15c.  1.00 

Early  White  Spine— One  of  the  best  table  sorts,  and  greatly  prized  by  mar- 
ket-men on  account  of  its  color,  which  never  changes  to  yellow.  The  fruit  is 
of  full  medium  size,  straight,  and  well  formed;  skin  deep  green;  prickles 
white;  flesh  white,  tender,  crispy,  and  of  remarkably  fine  flavor;  very  pro- 
ductive, and  good  for  forcing;  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  iSlew 

York  Market   5c.      15c.  1.25 

Long  Green  Prickly— This  is  a  large-sized  variety,  and  somewhat  later 
than  the  White  Spine;  skin  dark  green,  changing  to  yellow  as  the  fruit  ap- 
pro ches  to  maturity;  flesh  white,  somewhat  seedy,  but  c  isp.  tender,  and 
well-flavored;  hardy  and  productive;  makes  a  good  pickle  if  plucked  while 

young;  well  deserving  of  cultivation   5c.      20c.  2.00 

West  India  Gherkins —Used  only  for  pickles'   15c.  50c 

English  Gherkins— Fine  for  the  table,  or  pickles   10c.  50c 


EGG  PLANT  (Solanum  Melongena). 
German,  Cierpflanze  —  French,  Aubergine  —  Spanish,  Berengena. 

Cultuke. — Sow  in  hotbed  very  early  in  spring  ;  transplant,  when  two  inches 
high,  into  a  second  hotbed;  if  that  is  not  done,  thin  to  four  inches  apart.  Do  not 
plant  out  till  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  warm.  Keep  plants  watered  for  a  few 
days  if  hot  when  put  out.  Where  hotbeds  are  not  convenient,  a  few  plants  can  be 
started  in  flower-pots  or  boxes,  and,  when  planted  out,  must  have  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
and  full  exposure  to  the  sun.    Till  and  hoe  same  as  for  Cabbages. 

pkt.  oz. 

Early  L.ong  Purple— Earliest,  hardy,  and  most  productive;  of  superior  quality          10c.  50c 

-New  York  Improved  Purple— One  of  the  iargest  and  best   varieties.  Oval- 
shaped,  of  a  dark-purple  color;  fine  flavored.    Grown  extensively  for  the  market          10c  50c 


ENDIVE  (Chicokium  Endivia). 
German,  Endivien  —  French,  Chicoree  —  Spanish,  Endivia. 

Culture. — For  the  early  crop,  sow  about  the  1st  of  July.  Draw  drills  the  depth 
of  the  hoe,  one  foot  apart,  and  sow  therein;  sprinkle  a  little  earth  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drill,  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  which  will  be  up  in  a  few  days.  If  dry 
weather  ensue,  water  once  or  twice,  till  the  plants  get  hold.  Thin  them  out  when 
about  two  inches  high,  to  ten  inches  apart;  hoe  freely,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
When  the  leaves  have  attained  about  eight  inches  long,  they  are  fit  for  blanching; 
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for  this  purpose  a  dry  day  must  be  chosen.  Gather  up  the  leaves  in  your  hand,  in 
a  close  and  rounded  form;  see  that  there  is  no  earth  or  litter  in  their  centre.  Tie 
them  up  with  a  piece  of  cotton-twist  or  matting,  which  is  to  go  several  times  round 
the  plant,  causing  it  to  close  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  to  and 
injuring  its  centre;  then  draw  a  little  earth  around  its  base  for  support.  They 
will  take  about  ten  clays  in  warm,  and  twenty  days  in  cool  weather,  to  blanch  for 
use.    For  late  crops,  sow  about  the  end  of  July. 

pkt.  oz. 

Green  Curled— Easily  blanched;  very  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  winter  use.  One 

of  the  best  -     10c.  25c. 

Fine  Curled,  or  Moss— A  new  variety,  wkh  very  fine  curled  leaves,  much  resembling 

moss  :   10c.  25c. 


KOHL-RABI,  or  TURNIP-ROOTED  CABBAGE. 

German,  Kohl-rabiuber  —  French,  Chou-rave  —  Spanish,  Col  denabo. 

The  Kohl-Rabi  is  a  vegetable  interm3diate  between  the  Cabbage  and  the  Turnip. 
The  stem,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  swells  into  a  round,  fleshy  bulb,  in 
form  not  unlike  a  Turnip;  on  the  top,  and  about  the  surface  of  this  bulb,  are  put 
forth  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Swedish  Turnip.  The  part  chiefly 
used  is  the  turnip-looking  bulb,  formed  by  the  swelling  of  the  stem.  This  is  dressed 
and  eaten  with  sauce  or  with  meat,  as  turnips  usually  are.  While  young,  the  flesh 
is  tender  aud  delicate,  possessing  the  combined  flavor  of  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip. 

Culture. — Cultivate  same  as  Cabbage;  only,  that  in  earthing  up  the  plant,  be 
caref'ul  not  to  cover  the  globular  part.  They  should  not  be  used  before  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth. 

_,  pM.  oz. 

Early  White  Vienna— Above  ground;  early  and  fine   10c.  25c. 

Early  Purple  Vienna— Above  ground;  similar  to  the  preceding.   10c.  25c. 

Early  Green— Flesh  white  and  tender ;  the  best  market  sort   10c.  15c. 

LEEK  (Allium  Porrum). 
German,  Lauch  —  French,  Poireau  —  Spanish,  Puerro. 

Culture. — There  is  no  part  of  the  garden  too  rich  for  Leeks.  They  require  the 
best  ground,  well  worked,  and  manured  the  full  depth  of  the  spade,  sow  the  seed 
thinly  on  a  small  bed  of  light,  rich  ground,  in  drills  six  inches  apart  and  half  an  inch 
deep;  rake  it  evenly,  and  give  it  a  beat  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 

When  they  come  up,  they  should  stand  an  inch  apart;  if  thicker,  thin  them  out. 
When  grown  to  about  eight  inches  high,  they  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  plant  out. 
As  we  have  remarked,  choose  the  best  ground,  draw  ther  jon  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
as  deep  as  the  hoe  will  go.  When  ready,  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  up  from  the 
seed-bed.  Shorten  th  jir  roots  to  about  an  inch  from  the  plant,  and  cut  two  inches 
or  more  from  the  extremity  of  the  leaves.  Both  these  operations  are  done  for  conven- 
ience and  neatness  in  planting.  Dibble  them  in  the  drills  eight  inches  apart,  and 
as  deep  as  the  plant  will  admit  of,  not  to  cover  the  young  leaves  pushing  from  its 
centre.  Choose  moist  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  operation;  bu«t,  if  dry,  give  the 
plants  a  copious  watering.  Hoe  the  ground  frequently,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and, 
as  the  plants  are  observed  to  grow,  draw  the  soil  around  them.  By  good  culture, 
they  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  October.  On  the  approach  of  severe  frost,  lift 
sufficient  for  winter  use,  and  store  them  away  in  earth  or  sand. 

pM.     oz.  lb. 

Large  London— Hardy,  and  of  good  quality.    It  is  more  generally  cultivated 

in  this  country  than  any  other  variety   10c.      25c.      $ 2 .00 


LETTUCE  (Lactuca  Sativa). 
German,  Lattich  —  French,  Laitue  —  Spanish,  Lechuga. 

The  Lettuce  is  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  Cabbage  Lettuces  and  Cos 
Lettuces.  The  Cabbage  have  round  heads  and  broad-spreading  leaves;  the  Cos 
varieties  have  long  heads,  and  upright,  oblong  leaves. 

Culture. — A  very  rich  soil  is  necessary  to  produce  fine  head  Lettuce.  Its  crisp 
and  tender  quality  depends  very  much  on  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth.  The 
earliest  sowing  maybe  made  in  February  or  March,  under  glass  with  slight  heat. 
Keep  the  plants  thin,  and  admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  frame  every  fine  day.  For  later 
supplies,  sow  in  the  op?n  ground  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit;  transplant  or 
thin  out  the  plants  gradually  to  a  foot  apart,  and  keep  well  cultivated.  The 
Cos  Lettuces  are  excellent  if  grown  very  early  in  the  spring,  but  run  to  seed 
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quick!}'  in  hot  weather.  The  large  Cabbage  kinds  are  best,  and  most  suitable  for 
summer  crops. 

pkt.  oz. 

Hovey's  Improved— This  variety  we  recommend  especially  for  hotbed  culture, 
being  very  early,  of  a  gulden  green  color,  loose  heads,  very  crisp,  and  of  an  exceed- 
ingly line  flavor   10c.  50c, 

Early  Curled  Silesia— Standard  sort;  very  early;  one  of  the  best  for  forcing  and  the 

first  spring  sowing;  makes  a  loose  h^ad;  tender,  and  of  excellent  flavor   10c.  25c 

Early  Tenmsball— One  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  of  the  (Cabbage  Lettuce. 
The  head  is  below  medium  size;  dark  green;  very  solid  if  grown  in  cool  weather; 
■  one  of  the  earliest  and  best     10c.  25c. 

Early  Curled  Simpson— Extra  early  and  fine   10c.  25c, 

Early  Drumhead— Ilead  remarkably  large,  somewhat  flattened,  compact;  pale  green 

without,  and  white  at  the  centre;  crisp  and  tender;  fine  summer  variety   10c.  25c. 

Boston  Curled— One  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation.    The  elegant  frilling  of  the 

leaves,  and  fine  form,  make  it  very  attractive;  flavor  very  fine   ...    10c.  25c. 

Hammersmith  Hardy  Green — A  very  popular  old  variety.   It  is  considered  the 

hardiest  sort  in  cultivation,  and  is  one  of  the  bust  for  gro  wing  in  winter  or  forcing. .    10c.      30c~ ' 

Victoria  Cabbnge— An  excellent  early  and  hardy  variety ;  is  larger  than  Tennisball; 

heads  freely,  and  is  crisp  and  well-flavored;  should  be  planted  early   10c.  25c. 

White  Paris  Cos— This  variety  is  grown  mostly  by  London  and  Paris  market-gar- 

deners;  tender,  brittle,  and  mild  flavored   10c.  40c 

Green  Paris  Cos— Considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cos  Lettuces.   It  has  a  tender, 

brittle  leaf;  some  days  earlier  than  the  White  Cos   10c.  40c. 


MART YN IA  (Martynia  Probosctdia). 

Culture. — The  Martynia  is  of  easy  culture.  As  the  plants  are  large  and  spread- 
ing, they  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  April  or  May,  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  earlier  in  a  hotbed,  and  transplanted. 

Martynia  pkt.,  10c. ;  oz.,  50c 


MELON,  MUSK  VARIETIES  (Cucmna Melo), 
German,  Melone  —  French,  Melon  —  Spanish,  Melon. 

Culture. — Plant  in  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way,  eight  or  ten  seeds  in  each,  and 
thin  out  to  three  or  four  plants  when  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  To  grow  good 
melons,  the  hills  should  be  prepared  by  digging  out  the  soil  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  deep,  and  two  or  three  feet  broad,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  land. 
Add  a  very  liberal  quantity  of  the  best,  decomposed  stable  manure,  and  mix  well 
with  the  soil,  filling  up  a  little  above  the  general  level.  By  this  mode,  good  melons 
may  be  raised  on  almost  any  soil.    Seeds  should  not  be  put  into  the  hills  until  the 


weather  becomes  settled  and  warm. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Green  Citron— Fruit  nearly  round,  but  flattened  slightly  at  the  ends;  medium 
size;  flesh  green,  quite  thick  and  of  the  richest  and  most  sugary  flavor;  comes 

in  early  and  makes  a  very  popular  market  variety    10c.      15c    $1 .00' 

Nutmeg — Fruit  oval,  good  size,  thickly  netted:  flesh  light  green,  rich,  sweet,  melt- 
ing, and  highly  perfumed;  one  of  the  finest   10c.      15c.  1.00' 

Pineapple— Form  roundish,  inclining  to  oval;  flesh  green,  melting,  sweet,  and 

perfumed;  early  and  productive  ■_   10c.      15c.  1,50- 

Skillman's  Fine-netted— This  variety  much  resembles  the  Pineapple;  flesh 
green,  sugary,  melting,  and  excellent;  the  earliest  of  all  th3  green-fleshed 

varieties   10c.      15c.  1.00: 

Large  YelloAv  Cantaloupe— An  oval  variety;  good-sized;  skin  yellow,  marbled 
with  green;  flesh  salmon-colored,  sweet,  highly  perfumed,  and  of  good  flavor; 

early  and  productive  -  '--    10c.      15c.  1.00 

Large  Musk— This  is  a  very  large,  long,  oval  shape;  deeply  ribbed;  flesh  very 

thick,  yellow,  sweet,  and  juicy,  with  musky  flavor;  very  early  and  productive.  10c.  15c.  1.00 
New  White  Japan— A  new  variety  from  Jipan,  and  decidedly  the  sweetest 

thin-skinned  of  the  Muskmelon;  color  of  fruit  cream  white;  flesh  thick, 

size  medium  and  nearly  round  .  —    10c.      20c.  1.50? 

Casaba — A  new,  large,  oblong  variety.    "When  well  grown,  weighs  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.   Flesh  yellowish-green,  rich,  very  sweet,  melting,  and  deli 

cious.   One  of  the  best    10c.      15c.  1.50; 


WATERMELON  (Cucurbita  Citrtxlltjs). 
German,  Wassermelone  —  French,  MelonoVEau  —  Spanish,  Sandia. 

The  Watermelon  is  purely  a  tropical  fruit,  greatly  appreciated  for  its  refreshing 
coolness  and  delicious  flavor. 
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Culture.— They  require  a  light,  sandy  soil,  not  over  rich.  Plant  them  in  hills, 
as  directed  for  Melons,  giving  them  more  room,  as  their  vines  extend  much  further. 
The  seeds  should  be  two  years  old  before  planting.  If  they  are  wanted  of  a  large 
size,  three  or  four  fruit  from  each  plant  will  be  sufficient;  and  when  one  fruifc  only 
is  taken,  they  will  grow  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds'  weight  each.  It  will  injure 
the  flavor- of  the  fruit  if  they  are  grown  near  to  other  varieties  of  the  Melon. 

pkl.     oz.  lb. 


JPhinney's  Early— Flesh  deep  red,  of  very  superior  quality,  early  and  pro- 
ductive; a  valuable;  market  variety   10c.      15c.  $1.25 

Mountain  Sweet  A  large,  long,  oval  variety;  skin  striped  and  marbled  with 

different  shades  of  green;  flesh  scarlet,  and  quite  solid  to  the  centre;  very 

sweet  and  delicious.   A  hue  market  sort   5c.      10c.  1.00 

3Iountain  Sprout,  or  Long  Carolina  Resembling  the  preceding  in  most 

respects.   A  favo.ite  market  sort.   Very  fine  quality,  and  productive   5c.      10c.  1.00 

Black  Spanish— Form  oblong;  size  large;  skin  very  dark  or  blackish  green; 
flesh  deep  red,  fine-grained,  very  sugary,  a<.d  of  excellent  flavor.  Hardy  and 
productive;  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation   5c.      10c.  1.00 

Orange— Form  oval,  of  medium  size;  flesh  red,  not  fine-grained,  but  tender, 
sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  When  in  its  mature  state,  the  rind  separates 
readily  from  the  flesh,  in  the  manner  of  the  peel  from  the  flesh  of  an  orange,   10c.      25c.  2.00 

Citron— Employed  in  making  sweetmeats  and  preserves ;  form  round,  medium 

size;  flesh  white;  very  solid   10c.      20c.  2.00 


MUSTARD  (Sinapis  Var). 
German,  Sen/  —  French,  Moutard  —  Spanish,  Mostaza. 

Culture. — This  salad  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Cress, 
— at  all  times  of  the  year,  sowing  every  week  or  two  either  in  beds  or  drills,  or,  for 
early  use,  in  hotbeds,  or  boxes  in  the  windows  of  a  warm  room.  The  seeds  should 
be  covered  very  slightly,  and  frequently  watered,  as  moisture  is  indispensable  to  its 
growth. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

White,  or  Yellow— Very  useful  for  salads,  also  for  medicinal  purposes   5c.      10c.  30c. 

Brown,  or  Black— For  culinary  use   5c.      10c.  30c, 

NASTURTIUM,  or  INDIAN  CRESS  (Trop^olum). 
German,  Kresse  Indianische  —  French,  Capucine  Grande  —  Spanish,  Capuchina. 

Culture. — Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  in  rows  or  patches  an  deep,  about  the  end 
of  March  or  first  of  April.  They  will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  if  the  ground  is  rich. 
They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  trellis-work,  and  form  a  rich,  showy,  and  enlivening 
appearance. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Tall   5c.      25c.  $2.00 

X>warf   10c,      30c,  3.00 

OKRA,  or  COMBO  (Hibiscus  Esculentcs). 
German,  Essbarer  Hibiscus  —  French,  Gombo  —  Spanish,  Quibombo. 

Culture. — The  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  on  dry,  warm  soiL  in.  shallow  drills  two 
feet  apart,  about  the  same  as  the  Lima  Bean.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly.  After  the 
plants  are  up,  thin  them  out  to  nine  inches  apart;  hoe  freely  and  draw  a  little  earth 
to  the  stems  as  they  continue  to  grow.    Gather  the  pods  when  quite  green,  and 


about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

pkt.  oz. 

Long  Green— Pods  long  and  ribbed                                                                            10c.  20c. 

improved  Dwarf  Green— Pods  small-sized,  smooth,  green  and  round                         10c.  20c. 


ONION  (Allium  Cbpa). 
German,  Zwiebel  —French,  Ognom  —  Spanish,  Cebolla. 

Culture. — The  soil  in  general  can  not  be  too  rich  for  this  vegetable ;  and,  however 
good  it  may  be,  it  requires  more  or  less  manure  for  every  crop.  Unlike  most  vege- 
tables, it  succeeds  well  when  cultivated  on  the  same  land  for  successive  years,  pro- 
vided it  is  liberally  supplied  with  nutrition.  Previous  to  sowing,  the  ground  should 
he  thoroughly  spaded  over,  or  deeply  plowed,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and 
even.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  the  soil  may  be  in  good  work- 
ing condition.  Sow  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth.  "When 
.the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  two  inches  apart.    If  the 
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weather  is  moist,  the  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  into  other  ground.  They,  too,  will 
attain  full  size;  but  observe,  in  planting,  to  put  the  roots  only,  underground. 

To  grow  Onions  for  pickling,  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  March  or  April.  No  further 
culture  is  required,  except  hand-weeding,  as  their  thickness  in  the  bed  will  prevent 
their  growing  large,  and  will  cause  them  to  come  to  maturity  sooner.  Ttie  seed 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  for  when  stored  in  a  damp  state,  it  is  liable  to  generate 
heat,  and  consequently  to  lose  its  vitality. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 


Early  Red— A  sub-variety  of  the  Large  Red  Wethersfleld,  and  the  earliest  of 
the  Red  Onions.  Form  and  color  nearly  the  same  as  Large  Red;  close- 
grained,  mild,  and  a  good  keeper.    Very  productive.   10c.      25c.  $3.00 

Larire  Red  Wethersfleld— Large-sized;  skin  deep  purplish  red;  flesh  pur- 
plish-white, moderately  fine-grained,  and  stronger  flavored  than  that  of  the 
yellow  and  earlier  red  varieties.  Very  productive,  and  one  of  the  best  to  keep ; 

the  variety  mostly  grown  at  Wethersfleld   10c.      20c.      2 . 00 

Danvers  Yellow— A  very  fine  variety,  originated  from  South  Danvers,  Mass. 
Above  the  medium  size ;  globular  inform;  bkm  yellowish-brown;  flesh  white, 
sugary,  comparatively  mild  and  well-flavored.    Very  productive;  one  of  the 

most  popular  for  general  cultivation    10c.      25c.  2.50 

Giant  Rocra— A  fine,  large  variety,  from  Naples;  of  globular  shape,  brown  skin 

and  delicate  flavor   10c.      40c.  4.00 

Yellow  Dutch,  or  Silverskin — One  of  the  oldest  varieties;  and,  as  a  mar- 
ket variety,  probably  better  known  and  more  generally  grown  in  this 
country  than  any  other.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  mild,  sugary,  and  well- 
flavored  L       10c.      25c.  2.50 

White  Portugal,  or  Spanish— A  very  large,  flat  onion.    Skin  loose,  of  a  mild 

flavor;  fine  for  early  winter  use,  but  decays  early.   American  seed   10c.      40c.  4.00 


Top,  or  Button  Onion— Bulbs  large,  a  little  flattened;  producing,  instead  of 
seeds,  a  number  of  small  bulbs  or  onions,  about  the  size  of  filberts,  which 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  seeds  in  propagation.  The  bulbs  are  liable  to  de- 
cay, and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  away  from  frost  

Potato  Onion— Producing  a  quantity  of  young  bulbs  on  the  parent  root,  which 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  in  April,  three  inches  deep  (below  the  surface) 
and  six  inches  apart;  the  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  and  earth  them  up  like  potatoes  as  they  continue  to  grow; 
when  grown,  may  be  treated  as  other  onions  


PARSLEY  (Apium  Petroselinum). 
German,  Peter silie  —  French,  Persil — Spanish,  Peregil. 

Culture. — Sow  it  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  early  in  April.  These  drills  may 
form  an  edging  round  any  compartment  of  vegetables,  or  along  the  walks.  When 
the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  six  inches  apart.  To  keep 
a  young  stock  constantly  for  use,  cut  down  about  a  third  part  at  a  time.  Keep  it 
only  from  severe  frost,  and  it  will  grow  the  whole  winter.  For  this  object,  select  a 
warm  spot  of  ground,  light  and  rich;  sow  it  early  in  the  season;  cut  them  all  over  in 
September;  surround  the  bed,  early  in  November,  with  boards,  and  cover  with 
mats  or  shutters;  glass  is  much  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  By  this  process,  a  suffi- 
cient supply  will  always  be  obtainable. 

pkt.     oz.  lb. 


Plain  Parsley — The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  plain,  or  not  curled;  but  it  is  better 
flavored  than  the  curled  for  soups,  etc.  Requires  a  slight  protection  during 
the  winter,  of  straw,  pine  boughs,  or  leaves  I      5c.      10c.  $1.00 

Curled,  or  Double— A  fine  dwarf  variety,  tender;  leaves  yellowish  green,  and 

beautifully  crimped  and  curled.   Fine  for  garnishing  dishes  for  the  table   5c.      10c.  1.00 


PARSNIP  (Pastinaca  Sativa). 
German,  Pastinake  —  French,  Panais  —  Spanish,  Pastinaca. 

Culture. — It  succeeds  well  in  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Sow  early  in  the  spring,  in 
drills  tolerably  deep;  scatter  the-  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  evenly  with  the  rake. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  the  soil  must  be  stirred  with  the  hoe  frequently, 
until  the  leaves  cover  the  ground;  they  will  stand  any  severity  of  frost.  One  ounce 
of  seed  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  family. 

pkt.     oz.  lb. 


Long  Smooth— Roots  long,  white,  smooth,  and  regularly  tapering  to  the  end; 
free  from  side-roots  ;  tops  small,  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  crown.  Very 
hardy,  keeping  through  the  winter  where  grown  without  any  protection;  one 

of  the  best  for  general  cultivation   5c.       10c.  1.00; 

Hollow  Crown— Roots  oblong,  ending  somewhat  abruptly  with  a  small  tap 

root;  grows  mostly  below  the  surf  ace.   Best  garden  variety   5c.      10c.  1.00 
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P  E  AS  (Pisum  Sativum). 
German,  Erbse  —  French,  Pois  —  Spanish,  Guizante.  ' 

Culture. — Peas,  for  an  early  crop,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
working  condition.  The  soil  for  their  reception  should  be  light,  dry,  and  well  shel- 
tered. Mild  manure,  such  as  leaf-mould,  has  a  beneficial  effect;  but  for  many  of 
the  varieties  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  rich.  For  general  crops,  the  ground  should 
be  well  manured  the  previous  year,  which  causes  them  to  yield  more  abundantly. 
They  are  usually  planted  in  double  rows,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches.  This  is  the  average  depth,  though  some 
contend  that  greater  depth  prevents  the  premature  decay  of  the  vines.  The  height 
of  the  Pea  depends  much  upon  the  moisture  and  richness  of  the  ground.  The 
method  of  planting  Peas  in  hills  with  Potatoes  of  an  early  var  ety  has  been  found 
successful.  In  dry  weather,  soak  the  Peas  a  few  hours  before  planting.  Pour  water 
into  the  drills,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  before  sowing  the  seed,  which  will  cause 
them  to  grow  at  once,  should  the  season  continue  dry.  A  pint  of  the  small-seeded 
sorts  will  sow  a  row  about  sixty  feet  in  length;  and  the  same  quantity  of  larger 
varieties,  being  sown  much  thinner,  will  make  a  row  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  The 
•crop  should  be  gathered  as  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  If  even  a  few  of  the  pods  begin 
to  ripen,  young  pods  will  not  only  cease  to  form,  but  those  partly  advanced  will 


cease  to  enlarge. 

FIRST  EARLY. 

qt.     peck.  bush. 

Laxton's  Alpha— Blue  wrinkled  Pea;  exquisite  flavor:  remarkable  for  its  earli- 

ness  and  prolific  bearing;  two  and  one-half  feet  high   50c.    $3.00  $12.00 

Mclean's  Little  Gem  — The  very  best  early  dwarf  wrinkled  Pea  grown; 

one  foot  high  .   50c.      3.00  11.00 

McLean's  Advancer  —  Dwarf,  wrinkled  marrow;  very  early,  only  a  little 
later  than  McLean's  Little  Gem;  pods  large  and  well  filled;  two  and  one-half 

feet  high   50c.      2.75  10.00 

Tom  Thumb,  true— Very  early,  dwarf,  productive  and  excellent;  twelve 

inches  high   50c.      3.00  12.00 

Carter's  First  Crop— Is  recommended  as  a  very  early  variety;  claimed  by 
some  to  be  the  earliest  and  most  productive  early  Pea  grown;  two  and  one- 
half  fett  high   40c.      2.25  9.00 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early— Very  early  and  productive;  Peas  large,  rich,  and 

of  fine  flavor;  two  and  one-half  feet  high  :   40c.      2.25  8.00 

Early  Daniel  O'Rourke— One  of  the  earliest;  good  size;  two  and  one-half 

feet  high   30c.      2.00  7.00 

Waite's  Caractacus— Productive,  early;  strong  grower;  two  and  one-half 

feet  high   50c.      2.50  10.00 

Early  Kent  — One  of  the  earliest;  good  eize  and  bearer;  two  and  one-half 

feet  high   30c.      2.25  8.00 

Blue  Peter— Habit  like  "  Tom  Thumb,"  but  "Blue"  is  more  robust,  if  not  as 

dwarf ;  very  productive   75c.      4.00  16.00 

SECOND  CROP. 

Bishop's  New  Long  Podded— Pine  quality,  early,  prolific;  a  desirable 

dwarf;  one  and  one-half  feet  high   50c.      2.75  10.00 

Laxton's  Prolific  Early  Long  Pod— Very  popular  in  England;  three  feet,  50c.  3.50  12.00 
York  Hero,  or  Large  Gem— One  of  the  best  Peas  grown;  wrinkled;  early, 

very  productive,  and  fine  flavor;  two  feet  high   30c.      2.50  9.00 

MAIN  CROP. 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial— Good  quality;  two  and  one-half  feet  high   30c.      2.00  7.00 

Champion  of  England— A  standard  and  popular  variety;  delicious  flavor; 

four  feet  high   30c.      2.00  7.00 

White  Marrowfat— A  favorite  market  sort;  four  feet  high   25c.      1.00  3.00 

Black. ey*>d  Marrowfat— This,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  extensively  grown 

as  afield  Pea;  hardy  and  productive;  best  variety  for  market  use.  Four 

feet  high   25c.      1.C0  4.00 

Tall  Sugar—  The  young  pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored,  of  good  quality  as  a 

shell  Pea;  four  feet  high  ,                                            ...  50c.      4.00  15.00 

Dwarf  Sugar— Edible  pods ;  three  feet  high   50c.      4.00  15.00 

Common  White  Field— About   2.25 


PEPPER  (Capsicum). 
German,  Pfeffer  —  French,  Pbnent  —  Spanish,  Pimiento. 

Culture. — The  plants  are  always  propagated  from  seed.  Sow  in  a  hotbed  early 
in  April,  in  shallow  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground  when 
summer  weather  has  commenced.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  warm  mellow  soil, 
in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows;  or,  in 
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ordinary  seasons,  the  following  simple  method  may  be  adopted  for  a  small  garden, 
and  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  peppers  for  family  use.  When  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  and  the  soil  is  warm  and  settled,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
in  drills  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  apart;  and,  while  growing, 
thin  out  the  plants  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  crop  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  September. 

pkt.  oz. 


Cayenne— The  pods  of  this  variety  are  quite  small,  cone-shaped,  coral  red  when  ripe,  in- 
tensely acrid,  and  furnish  the  cayenne  pepper  of  commerce  --   10c.  40c. 

Cherry —The  pods  of  fruit  erect,  nearly  globular  or  cherry-form,  and,  at  maturity,  of  a 

deep,  rich,  glossy,  scarlet  color,  remarkable  for  its  intense  piquancy    10c.  40c. 

Squash— Fruit  compressed;  more  or  less  ribbed;  skin  smooth  and  glossy;  flesh  thick, 

mild,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste;  the  best  variety  for  pickling  alone.   10c.  40c. 

Sweet  Mountain,  or  Mammoth— Similar  to  the  preceding  in  form  and  color,  but 

much  larger;  fine  for  pickling   -  10c.  40c 

Sweet  Spanish— Though  one  of  the  largest  varieties,  it  is  also  one  of  the  earliest;  flesh 

sweet,  mild,  and  pleasant;  used  for  salads  and  pickling   10c.  40c. 


PUMPKIN   (CUCUBB1TA  PEPO). 

German,  Kurbis  —  French,  Courge—  Spanish,  Calabaza. 

Culture. — Pumpkins  are  not  so  particular  in  regard  to  soil  as  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bers, but  in  other  respects  are  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner,  though  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  They  are  generally  raised  on  cultivated  farms,  between  hills  of  In- 
dian Corn,  and  may  be  planted  with  success  in  fields,  by  themselves. 

pkt.  qt. 

Large  Yellow— Grows  to  a  large  size  ;  better  adapted  for  feeding  purposes  than  for 

cooking   5c.  25c. 

RADISH  (Rhaphanus  Sativus). 
German,  Bettig  Radies  —  French,  Badis,  Rave,  Petite  —  Spanish,  Rabano. 
Culture. — For  early  crops,  sow  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
in  light,  rich  soil;  for  later  crops,  a  deep,  moist  soil  is  preferable.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  drills,  covering  them  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  earth.  If  space 
is  limited,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  Onions  or  Lettuce;  they  are  said  to  be  much 
less  affected  by  the  maggot  if  grown  with  the  former.  The  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently and  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather,  which  tends  to  their  rapid  growth, 
thus  securing  its  excellent  qualities.    For  very  early  use,  sow  in  gentle  hotbeds. 


pkt.     oz.  lb. 

Early  Short-top  Long  Scarlet— Roots  long,  growing  partly  out  of  the  ground, 
of  a  beautiful  deep  pink  color;  flesh  white,  transparent,  crisp,  and  of  a  good 

flavor.  Grows  quick;  standard  sort  for  marketing  or  private  use   5c.      15c.  $.75 

Scarlet  Turnip— A  very  early  variety,  deserving  general  cultivation  on  account 

of  its  rich  color,  crisp  and  tender  qualities;  should  be  used  while  young   5c.      15c.  75 

White  Turnip— Bulb  similar  to  the  preceding.   Skin  white;  flesh  white  and 

semi-transparent.   Some  days  later  than  the  scarlet   5c.      15c.  .75 

Yellow  Summer  Turnip— Large  Yellow  Radish;  stands  the  heat  of  summer 

well   5c.      15c.  1.00 

Scarlet  Olive-Shaped— In  the  form  of  an  olive,  terminating  in  a  very  slim  tap- 
root.   Skin  fine  scarlet;  neck  small;  flesh  rose-colored,  tender,  and  excellent. 

Early,  and  well  adapted  for  forcing  or  general  crop  -   5c.      15c.      1 .00 

Black  Spanish— One  of  the  latest  as  well  as  the  hardiest  of  the  Radishes,  and 

is  considered  an  excellent  sort  for  winter  use.    Large  size;  color  black;  of  a 

firm  texture.   To  keep  well,  should  be  packed  in  sand   5c.      15c.  1.00 

Rose-colored  China  Winter— Size  full  medium;  skin  comparatively  fine,  and 

of  a  bright  rose-color;  flesh  firm,  and  rather  piquant.    A  very  late  variety          10c.      20c.  1.25 

New  French  Breakfast— A  new  quick-growing  variety.    Oval  form;  color 

scarlet,  tipped  with  white;  fine  flavored.    Very  ornamental  in  appearance; 

much  esteemed  by  the  French.   Excellent  for  forcing    10c.      15c.  1.00 


RHUBARB  (Rheum  Htbridum). 
German,  Rhubarber  —  French,  Rhubarbe  —  Spanish,  Ruibarbo,  Bastardo. 

Culture. — Rhubarb  succeeds  best  in  deep,  somewhat  retentive  soil.  The  richer 
its  condition,  and  the  deeper  it  is  stirred,  the  better.  Sow  in  drills  an  inch  deep. 
Thin  out  to  six  inches  apart.  In  the  fall,  trench  a  piece  of  ground,  and  manure  it 
well;  then  transplant  the  young  plants  into  it  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Cover 
with  leaves  or  litter  the  first  winter,  and  give  a  dressing  of  coarse  manure  every  fall. 
To  procure  an  immediate  crop,  plant  roots  which  are  already  grown. 

pkt.  oz. 

Victoria— A  large  variety ;  one  of  the  best  for  general  use   10c.  25c. 

Linnaeus— Large,  tender,  and  fine-flavored   10c.  25c. 
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SALSIFY,  or  OYSTER  PLANT  (Tragoposon  Pobripolius). 

German,  Bocksbart  —French,  Salsifis <—  Spanish,  Ostra  vegetetal. 

Culture. — This  plant  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  well  enriched  soil,  which,  previous 
to  sowing,  should  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  Sow  the 
seed  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  ten  inches  apart,  early  in  the  spring.  Thin 
them  out,  when  an  inch  high,  to  four  or  six  inches  apart.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  giving  them  the  general  culture  of  carrots.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
may  remain  out  all  winter.  Store  a  quantity  for  winter's  use,  packed  in  earth  or 
sand.  Those  remaining  in  the  ground  should  be  dug  before  commencing  growth  in 
the  spring. 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant  pkt.  10c;  oz.,  20c;  lb.,  $1.50 


SPINACH  (Spinacia  Oleracea). 
German,  Spinat  —  French,  Epinard  —  Spanish,  Espinaca. 

Spinach  is  very  hardy,  and  consequently  a  very  important  vegetable  for  cold  cli- 
mates.   It  is  extremely  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Culture. — Spinach  is  best  developed  and  most  tender  when  grown  in  rich  soil. 
It  should  be  heavily  manured  and  deeply  trenched.  Sow  early  in  March  for  sum- 
mer crop,  in  drills,  which  method  renders  the  cultivation  and  the  gathering  of  the 
produce  more  convenient.  Encourage  the  growth  with  frequent  hoeing,  which 
draws  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  For  a  succession,  a  few  seeds  of  the  summer  varie- 
ties may  be  sown,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  from  April  to  August.  Sow  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September,  for  the  winter  crop,  in  a  light 
sandy  soil,  on  raised  beds,  which  enables  it  better  to  stand  the  severe  frost.  This, 
too,  must  be  well  manured,  and  deeply  trenched.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  in  drills,  as 
for  the  summer  varieties,  one  to  three  inches  deep,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  with  the  finest  of  the  soil.  Thin  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  to  draw,  leaving  them  about  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Two 
ounces  of  seed  will  plant  five  drills,  each  forty  feet  long. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Round,  or  Summer— Leaves  large,  thick,  and  fleshy;  rounded  at  the  ends;  a 

little  crimped;  in  general  use  for  early  planting    5c.      10c.  40c. 

Fall,  or  Prickly— Leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long;  haibert-shaped;  thin  in 
texture  and  nearly  erect;  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  most  generally  used  for 
fall  planting   5c.      10c.  40c. 


SQUASH   (CUCURBITA  MELO  PePO). 

German,  Kurbiss  —  French,  Courge  —  Spanish,  Calabasa  tontanera. 

Culture. — Any  good  enriched  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Squash.  It 
only  thrives  well  in  a  warm  temperature,  as  all  the  varieties  are  tender  annuals;  and 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  in  spring  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  and  the 
ground  is  warm  and  thoroughly  settled.  The  hills  should  be  made  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  depth,  manured  well,  and  covered  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
deep.  Keep  the  earth  about  the  plants  loose  and  clean,  removing  the  surplus  vines 
from  time  to  time,  allowing  not  more  than  three  plants  to  a  hill.  The  custom  of 
cutting  or  nipping  off  the  leading  shoots  of  the  running  varieties  is  now  practiced  to 
some  extent,  with  the  impression  that  it  both  facilitates  the  formation  of  fruitful 
laterals,  and  the  early  maturing  of  the  fruit.  Whether  the  amount  of  product  is 
increased  by  the  process,  is  not  yet  determined. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Early  Yellow  Bush  Scolloped— An  early,  flat,  scollop-shaped  sort;  color 
vellow;  flesh  pale  yellow,  tolerably  fine-grained,  and  well-flavored;  very  pro- 
ductive -   5c.      15c.  $1.00 

Early  White  Bush  Scolloped— This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Early  Yellow 
Bush.  The  plant  has  the  same  dwarf  habit,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  form  ..    5c.      15c.  1.00 

Early  Summer  Bush  Crookneck— This  is  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  summer  varieties ;i  color  bright  yellow;  skin  very  warty,  thin, 
and  easily  broken;  flesh  dry  and  well-flavored;  should  be  used  while  young..     5c.      15c.  1.00 

Boston  Marrow— Form  ovate;  skin  thin;  when  ripe,  bright  orange;  flesh  rich 
salmon-yellow,  very  dry,  fine-grained,  and  for  sweetness  and  excellence  unsur- 
passed; a  very  popular  variety  in  the  Boston  market;  a  fall  and  winter 
variety   5c.      15c.  1.00 

Marhlehead— Remarkable  for  its  keeping  qualities  and  fine  flavor   5c.      15c.  1.00 

Huhhard— This  is  a  superior  variety,  and  the  best  winter  Squash  known;  flesh 
bright  orange-yellow,  fine-grained,  very  dry,  sweet,  and  rich-flavored;  keeps 

throughout  the  winter  _     5c.      15c.  1.50» 
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pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Mammoth— This  is  the  largest  variety  known,  and,  under  favorable  conditions 
of  climate  and  in  rich  soil,  it  often  grows  10  the  weight  of  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  pounds     25c. 

Turban,  or  Turk's  Cap— A  superior  late-crowing  variety.  At  the  blossom 
end,  the  fruit  suddenly  contracts  to  an  irregular  cone-like  point  or  termina- 
tion; of  a  greenish  color,  striped  with  white;  and  thus  in  form  and  color 
somewhat  resembling  a  turban,  whence  the  name;  flesh  orange-yellow,  thick, 
fine-grained,  sugary,  and  well-flavored  ^   10c. 

Yokohama— A  new  variety  from  Japan;  finest  grained  of  all  the  Squashes,  with 

a  rich  marrow  flavor   15c. 


TOMATO  (Solanum  Ltcopersicum). 
German,  Liebesapfel  —  French,  Tomo.te  —  Spanish,  Tomate. 

Culture. — The  Tomato  is  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed 
in  March,  or  in  pots  in  a  warm  window.  They  should  be  started  as  early  and  for- 
warded as  rapidly  as  possible,  whether  by  hotbed  or  open-air  culture.  When  about 
two  inches  high,  they  should  be  transplanted,  in  single  plants,  to  warm,  light,  rich 
soil.  Water  freely,  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  Shelter  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  or  until  they  are  well  established.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground,  select  a  shel- 
tered situation,  pulverize  the  soil  finely,  and  sow  in  drills.  This  may  be  done  the 
last  of  March  or  first  of  April.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
transplant  to  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  before  directed. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 


Early  Red — A  very  early  variety;  skin  bright  red;  flesh  pink  or  rose  color          10c.      30c.  $2.50 

Large  Smooth  Red— Fruit  somewhat  flattened,  inclining  to  globular  in  its 
general  outline;  medium  size;  skin  deep  rich  ciimson;  flesh  bright  pink  or 
rose  color;  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation     10c.      25c.  2.50 

Canada  Victor— One  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  nearly  all  its  fruit  at 

once;  large  size,  symmetrical  and  handsome;  red;  oval  shape   10c.      50c  4.00 

General  Grant — A  very  superior,  good  sized  Tomato,  rather  flat  in  form,  of 

good  quality,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  early  as  Early  Smooth  Red   10c.      25c.  2.50 

Trophy— Very  large,  smooth,  solid,  and  of  extra  quality.    Seed  saved  from  the 

finest  stock   10c.      50c.  4.00 

Arlington— Not  as  early  as  some  other  varieties ;  but  the  best  kind  for  handling 

or  shipping   10c.      50c.  4.00 

Hubbard's  Curled  Leaf— Very  early,  medium  size,  bright  red,  productive          10c.      50c.  4.00 

Hathaway 's  Excelsior— Early,  medium  size,  and  by  some  good  judges  claimed 

to  be  the  best  grown   10c.      50c.  4.00 

Tilden— Fruit  oval,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  of  medium  size;  skin  smooth  and  gloasy, 
flesh  very  solid,  and  of  high  flavor.  On  account  of  its  solidity  and  keeping 
qualities,  it  is  a  fine  market  varitty     10c.      25c.  2.50 

Pear-shaped — A  small,  red,  pyriform  or  pear-shaped  variety ;  fine  for  preserv- 
ing  10c.      30c.  3.00 

Large  Yellow— A  sub-variety  of  the  Red  Pear-shaped,  with  a  clear,  semi-trans- 
parent yellow  skin,  and  yellow  flesh;  little  used  except  for  preserving  and 
pickles   10c.      30c.  3.00 


TURNIP  (Brassica  Rapa). 
German,  Steckrube  —  French,  Navet  —  Spanish,  Nabo  comun. 

Culture. — All  the  sorts  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  generally  succeed  well  when  transplanted. 
Sow  as  early  as  the  ground  will  allow,  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder. 
When  the  bottoms  begin  to  enlarge,  remove  the  earth  gently  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half,*and  apply  wood  ashes.  The  sowing  for  the  winter's  supply  is  made  in 
August.  One  thing  must  be  observed — to  have  the  ground  always  fresh  dug  before 
sowing.  Turnips  must  be  harvested  before  severe  freezing  weather;  for,  though 
comparatively  very  hardy,  few  of  the  varieties  will  survive  the  winters  of  the  North- 
ern States,  in  the  open  ground.  Cut  the  leaves  off  to  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
bulb;  collect  the  latter  and  put  them  in  a  dry  pit  or  cellar;  cover  with  straw  and 
earth  over  all.  Thus  protected,  they  will  keep  fresh  till  February.  The  seed  will 
retain  its  vitality  for  three  years,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place.  If  it  is  two  years  old,  soak 
it  in  water  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing. 

pkt.     oz.  lb. 


Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  or  Spring  Turnip — Size  medium;  of  quick 

growth,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  quality;  may  be  used  either  in  spring  or  fall..     5c.      10c.  75c. 
White  Top,  Strap  L,eaf— This  is  an  early  variety,  which  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  Early  Dutch;  considered  one  of  the  best  for  market  or  table 
use   5c.      10c.  75c. 
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Purple  Top,  Strap  Leaf— This  variety  has  the  form  and  character  of  the 
White  Top,  Strap  Leaf,  except  in  color.  These  two  kinds  are  the  best  for 
spring  and  fall  sowing,  and  for  all  garden  culture,  where  they  may  be  grown 
fair  and  free  from  worms,  if  not  sown  too  eafly  in  the  fall;  flesh  fine-grained, 
rich  and  buttery  flavored   5c.      10c.  75c. 

Yellow  Malta— A  beautiful,  very  symmetrical,  small-bulhed,  early  variety;  skin 
very  smooth,  bright  orange-yellow;  flesh  pale  yellow,  fine-grained,  and  well- 
flavored    5c.      10c.  75c. 

Yellow  Aberdeen— A  hardy  and  productive  variety;  flesh  pale  yellow,  tender, 

and  sugary;  keeps  well   5c.      iOc.  75c. 

Large  White  Norfolk— A  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Flat  Turnip;  grows  to 

a  large  size;  flesh  white  and  coarse-grained,  but  sweet   5c.      10c.  75c. 

RUTA-BAGA,  OR  SWEDE  TURNIP. 

Skirvings  Purple  Top— This  is  a  superior  variety,  hardy  and  productive; 

flesh  yellow,  of  solid  texture,  sweet  and  well-flavored.  It  is  a  good  keeper..  5c.  10c.  75c. 
Laing's  Improved  Purple  Top— A  superior  variety,  hardy  and  productive; 

flesh  yellow,  solid,  and  well-flavored;  one  of  the  best   5c.      10c.  75c. 


AROMATIC,  POT,  AND  SWEET  HERBS. 


The  generality  of  Aromatic,  Pot,  and  Sweet  Herbs,  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  early  in  spring.  As  only  a  small  quantity  of  these  are  necessary  for  family 
use,  they  may  occupy  a  corner  by  themselves.  They  thrive  best  in' a  mellow,  free 
soil,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  harvest  them  at  the  proper  time.  The  greater 
part  of  the  following-named  Herbs  are  perennial,  and  will  multiply  from  the  seed 
they  drop,  or  from  partings  from  the  roots.  The  offsets,  roots,  or  young  plants, 
thus  raised,  should  be  planted  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other.  The  beds 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds;  and,  as  the  herbs  come  into  flower,  cut  them  on  a 
dry  day,  and  spread  them  in  a  shady  place  to  dry  for  use.  The  best  method  for 
preserving  them  is  to  rub  them  through  a  sieve  when  thoroughly  dry,  and  pack 
them  in  tin  boxes.    Be  careful  to  put  them  in  a  dry  place. 


pkt. 

Anise    10c. 

Artichoke   10c. 

Balm   10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

  10c. 

Fennel   10c. 


Basil,  Sweet. 

Borage  

Burnett  

Caraway  

Chervil  

Coriander  

Dill  


oz. 

25C. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 
25c. 


pkt.  oz. 

Horehound   10c.  25c. 

Lavender   10c.  25c. 

Rosemary   10c.  25c. 

Rue   10c.  25c. 

Saffron   10c.  25c. 

Sage   10c.  35c. 

Summer  Savory   10c.  35c. 

Sweet  Marjoram   10c.  50c. 

Thyme   10c.  50c. 

Wormwood   10c.  25c. 


TOBACCO  SEED. 

pkt.  oz.  lb. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf— Extra                                                                  10c.  $  .35  $3.50 

Havana  True— Imported                                                                           20c.  1.00 


CULINARY  ROOTS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 


Asparagus  Roots,  Giant— One  year  old  hundred,  $1.00 

"  "  "         Two  years  old   "  2.00 

"  "      Conover's  Colossal— One  year  old   "  1.00 

Garlic  lb.  .25 

Shallots— A  species  of  Onion;  esteemed  for  its  fine  flavor   "  .40 

Top  or  Tree  Onions— Valuable  for  pickling  Market  price. 

Rhubarh— Myatt's  Victoria.   Very  large;  a  popular  variety  doz.  $3.00 


Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg-plants,  etc.,  of 
different  varieties,  supplied  in  their  season  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  at  reason- 
able prices. 
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GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 


The  prices  of  these  are  variable;  but  purchasers  may  depend  on  having  them  at 
the  lowest  market  rates,  and  of  the  best  quality. 


Oats. 

Buckwheat. 
Spring  Wheat. 
Winter  Wheat. 
Spring  Uye. 
Winter  Bye. 
Broom  Corn. 
Field  Peas. 
Spring  Vetches. 
Flax  Seed. 


Hungarian  Grass. 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 
Canada  Corn. 
Dutton  Corn. 
King  Philip  Corn. 
Timothy. 

Southern  Bed-top  Grass. 
Millet. 

Fowl  Meadow  Grass. 
Orchard  Grass. 


Perennial  Rye  Grass. 
Meadow  Foxtail  Grass. 
Sweet  Vernal  Grass. 
Italian  Bye  Grass. 
Bed  Clover. 
White  Dutch  Clover. 
Alsike  Clover. 
Lucern,  or  French  Clover. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  ex.  elean. 
"  "       "  cleaned. 


FRUIT 

Apple  Seed  lb.,  $  .50 

Cherry  Pits   "  .50 

Currant  Seed   oz.,  .75 

Gooseberry  Seed   "  1.25 


SEEDS. 

Peach  Pits  bush.,  $2.00 

Plum  Pits   lb.,  .50 

Pear  Seed   "  4.00 

Quince  Seed   "  4.00 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

Directions  for  Sprouting. — Put  the  seed  in  a  vessel,  and  cover  it  with  water  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  }^our  hand;  keep  the  vessel  near  the  stove,  change  the  water 
once  a  day,  and  soak  the  seed  about  five  days,  after  which  turn  off  the  water  and 
keep  the  vessel  covered  with  a  damp  cloth;  stir  occasionally,  and  in  about  one  week 
more,  if  kept  warm,  it  will  begin  to  start,  and  should  then  be  plauted  in  ground  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  Plant  in  drills  about  two  inches  deep,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  lowest  market  prices. 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

In  Europe,  the  Mushroom  has  long  been  an  article  of  very  common  cultivation; 
while  in  this  country,  although  it  is  so  generally  esteemed,  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  its  artificial  culture.  It  may  be  easily  grown  in  a  dry  cellar  or  shed 
free  from  frost,  or  on  beds  out  of  doors.  Short  manure,  fresh  from  the  stable  and 
dry,  is  the  most  suitable  for  forming  the  beds.  It  should  be  prepared  by  shaking 
well  apart  and  laying  it  in  a  conical  heap;  this  should  be  repeated  several  times,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  until  it  has  parted  with  its  rank  odor  and  burning 
quality,  and  is  so  tempered  as  to  maintain  an  equable  heat  of  about  sixty  degrees, 
after  the  bed  has  been  made  up.  In  this  operation,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
manure  does  not  become  overheated  before  each  turning  over.  When  in  the  proper 
condition,  make  it  into  a  bed  about  eighteen  inches  high,  any  convenient  width,  beat- 
ing down  the  manure  in  the  process  of  building,  so  as  to  make  a  firm,  solid  bed; 
after  which,  cover  with  four  inches  of  light,  loamy  soil.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
bed  will  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  planting  the  spawn,  which  should  be  broken 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  inserted,  about  six  inches  apart,  a  little 
below  the  surface.  This  done,  cover  the  whole  six  inches  thick  with  dry,  clean, 
sweet  hay.  The  mushrooms  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  four  to  six  weeks.  Per 
lb.,  25  cents. 
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Estimate  of  Garden  Seeds  for  an  Acre. 


Beans  (Dwarf)  in  drills  Hbusb. 

"    (Pole)  in  lulls  12  quarts. 

Beets  in  drills  6  lbs. 

Carrots  '.*   3  44 

Corn  (shell)  in  hills  3  quarts. 

Cucumbers   "   1  Id. 

Melon  (Musk)   "   1  41 

"     (Water)   "     ....  H " 

Onions  in  drills  5  44 

Onion  Sets  (small)   44   8  bush. 


Parsnip  in  drills  4  lbs. 

Potatoes  (cut  tubers)   "'   8  bush. 

Peas   M   U  " 

Radish    "     ....  5  lbs. 

Spinach    10  " 

Salsify  _   11     ....  8  " 

Squash    in  hills  1  " 

Turnip  in  drills  2  44 

"    broadcast..  2£  '* 


Farm  Seeds  per  Acre. 


Wheat   broadcast,  11  to  2  bush. 

"   drilled,  H 

Barley   "  14 

44    broadcast,  2  to21  " 

Rye   '4         2  to  2i  14 

14   drilled,      lb  to  2  44 

Oats   "  2 

44   broadcast,  2  to  3  44 

Buckwheat   44         1  44 

Indian  Corn  for  soiling,  3  44 

Hemp   lb  44 

Flax   lb 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane  2  to  3  quarts. 


Broom  Corn  5  to  8  quarts. 

White  Clover  4  to  6  lbs. 

Red  Clover  10  to  12  lbs. 

Osage  Orange   li  bush. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  2  to  3  bush. 

Red  Top   2to3i  " 

Timothy  10  to  12  lbs. 

Mixed  Lawn  Grass  2  to  4  bush  . 

Millet  4  to  1  '4 

Hungarian  b  to  1 

Clover      ( together  1  6  lb. 

Timothy  ■{     for     V  10  44 

Red  Top  (one  acre).—  14  44 


Quantity  of  Seeds  required  for  a  given  number  of  Hills,  or 
Length  of  Drill. 


Asparagus   1  oz. 

Beet   1  oz. 

Beans,  Dwarf   1  qt. 

Beans,  Pole   1  qt. 

Carrot   1  oz. 

Cucumber   1  oz. 

Corn   t  qt. 

Dandelion   1  oz. 

Endive   1  oz. 

Leek  1  oz. 

Melon,  Water   1  oz. 

Melon,  Musk   1  oz 

Okra   1  oz. 


to  60  ft.  of  drill, 
to  50 

to  100  44 

to  150  hills. 

to  150  ft.  of  drill. 

to  50  hills. 

to  400  44 

to  20C  ft.  of  drill. 

to  150  44 

to  100  44 

to  30  hills. 

to  60  14 

to  40  ft.  of  drili. 


Onion   1  oz.  to  100  ft.  of  drill, 

44    Sets,  small   1  qt.  to  40     44  44 

Parsley   1  oz.  to  150   4  4  44 

Parsnip   1  oz.  to  200   44  44 

Peas   1  qt.  to  100  44 

Pumpkins   1  oz.  to  40  hills. 

Radish    1  oz.  to  1G0  ft.  of  drill. 

Salsify   1  oz.  to  70    44  44 

Spinach.   1  oz.  to  100   44  44 

Squash,  Early   1  oz.  to  50  hi'ls. 

44      Marrow..   1  oz.  to  16  44 

Turnip   1  oz.  to  150  ft.  of  drill. 


Quantity  of  Seeds  required  for  a  given  number  of  Plants. 


Asparagus,  1  oz   500  plants. 

Cabbage,  1  oz  2,000 

Cauliflower,  1  oz   2,000 

Celery,  1  oz  3,000 

Leek,  1  oz.   1,500 

Endive,  1  oz  3,000 

Egg  Plant,  1  oz    1.000 

Lettuce,  1  oz  3,000 


Pepper,           1  oz   1,000  plants. 

Tomato,           1  oz   1,500 

Thyme,            1  oz   5,000 

Sage,               1  oz   1,500 

Savory,            1  oz   2,000 

Marjoram,        1  oz   1,500 

Rhubarb,         1  oz   500 

Osage  Orange,  i  bush.     100,000  to  150,000 


Number  of  Plants,  Trees, 


DISTANCE.  NUMBER. 

1  ft.  by  1   ft   43,560 

It      14  U    19,860 

2  44  2    44  -  ----  10,890 

2b      "  2*  44    6,970 

3  t    *  1  14,520 

3        "  2     44    7,260 

3  "  3    14    4,840 

4  u  4    "   2,722 

5  44  5    44    1,^42 


etc,,  required  to  set  an  Acre. 


DISTANCE.  NUMBER. 

6  ft.  by  6  ft   1,210 

9     "      9  44   537 

12     44     12  44    302 

15     44     15  4  4    194 

18     "     18  44   134 

20     "     20  "    103 

25     44     25  44    70 

30     44     30  44    40 

40     "     40  "    27 
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A    VALUABLE  TABLE, 

Showing  the  Number  of  Pounds  which  constitute  a  Bushel,  as  established  by  law  in  the  States 

therein  named. 


Articles. 


Wheat  

Corn,  Shelled.... 

Sweet  Corn  

Corn,  on  Ear  

Oats  .... 

Barley  

Rye  

Buckwheat  

Broom  Corn  Seed 

White  Beans  

Castor  Beans  

Irish  Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes  .. 

Turnips..  

Onions  


56 


5(i 


Articles. 


Top  Onions. 
Peas  


Dried  Apples  

Orchard  Grass  Seed.. 

Rye   

Hungarian  Grass  Seed 

Hemp  Seed   

Flax  Seed  

Osage  Orange  

Clover  Seed  

Timothy  Seed  

Red-Top  Seed  

Millet  Seed  

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
White  Dutch  Clover.. 


60 


14 


14 


LAWN  GRASSES. 


"  No  feature  of  a  country  residence,"  says  a  writer,  "is  more  important  than  a 
good  lawn."  Without  this,  a  rural  home  is  sadly  deficient,  however  numerous  and 
costly  its  other  decorations  may  be.  Every  beautiful  and  complete  country  home 
should  have  for  its  base  a  broad,  smooth,  and  verdant  lawn.  Flowers  it  may  have, 
and  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  brilliant  flowers;  but  it  is  the  cheerful  verdure  and  vel- 
vety texture  of  the  lawn,  which  give  it  character  and  refinement. 

A  good  lawn  is  a  work  of  art,  and  does  not  come  from  mere  accident.  It  must 
be  drained,  that  it  may  never  become  too  damp  and  mossy;  thoroughly  plowed,  or 
subsoiled,  that  the  grass  may  send  down  its  roots  deep  below  the  reach  of  drought; 
and  well  pulverized,  and  leveled,  that  the  surface  may  be  firm  and  smooth.  Too 
much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  these  important  preparations;  for  upon  their 
completeness  a  good  or  bad  lawn  depends. 

This  being  attended  to,  and  the  surface  prepared  by  the  removal  of  every  weedy 
root  and  stone,  and  a  good  raking,  the  entire  space,  large  or  small,  should  be  sown 
with  the  seed.  Red  top  and  white  clover  make  an  excellent  turf — two  quarts  of  the 
latter  and  a  bushel  of  the  former.  But  our  prepared  Mixture  of  Lawn  Grass  i3 
far  superior,  as  it  contains  several  grasses  which  are  not  only  of  the  softest  texture, 
but  are  lasting,  and  of  that  firmness  and  evenness  of  growth  which  produces  the 
very  best  turf.  This  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Choose  a  still  day  for  this  purpose,  and  a  nice  rolling  completes  the  operation. 

But  a  lawn  must  not  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  should  be  mown  every  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  should  always  be  rolled  previously  to  mowing;  or  it  may 
be  cut  of tener  with  a  lawn-mower.  Every  fall  or  spring,  it  should  have  a  light  dress- 
ing of  guano,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  a  thorough  rolling 
in  the  spring  before  the  ground  is  too  dry,  that  any  loosening  of  the  surface  by  frost 
may  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  firm.  If,  at  any  time,  the  turf  appears  thin,  a 
few  seeds,  scattered  over  the  surface,  will  soon  restore  its  natural  growth  and  ver- 
dure. A  lawn  thus  made,  and  properly  cared  for,  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
gratification. 

When  lawns  are  naturally  very  wet,  or  the  soil  unusually  dry,  the  Lawn  Grass 
Mixture  may  be  varied  to  suit  these  conditions.  By  informing  us  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  we  can  so  alter  the  kinds  of  grass,  as  to  give  such  as  are  best  adapted  for 
particular  soils  and  locations. 

Price  per  lb.,  40  cents;  per  bushel,  $4.00. 


HOVEY  &  CO.'S 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  our  full  and  complete  list  of  Flower  Seeds, 
and  also  to  the  suggestions  offered,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  sowing,  transplanting, 
etc.,  feeling  assured  that  if  followed,  success  will  crown  your  efforts. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

Flowers  usually  grown  from  the  seed  are  classified  as  Herbaceous  Perennials, 
Biennials,  and  Annuals. 

Hardy  Bulbs,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  should  be  planted  in  the 
autumn. 

Tender,  or  Summer  Bulbs,  like  Tuberose,  Tiger  Flower,  and  Gladiolus,  should 
be  set  out  in  the  spring. 

The  Herbaceous  Perennials  are  those  whose  stocks  die  to  the  ground  in 
autumn,  while  the  roots  live  and  throw  up  stocks  and  flower  stems  from  year  to 
year.  The  imperfect  perennials  are  those  whose  roots  die  after  three  or  four  years, 
like  the  Sweet  William,  unless  they  are  divided  from  year  to  year,  when  they  will 
continue  to  live  and  increase. 

Biennials  flower  the  second,  and  even  the  third  year,  as  the  Hollyhocks,  and 
then  die.    These  may  also  be  preserved  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Annuals  flower  the  first  season  and  die  after  perfecting  their  seeds.  Many  which 
are  Annuals  at  the  North,  are  Perennials  or  Biennials  at  the  South:  such  as  Verbenas, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  etc. 

As  Annuals  flower  in  a  few  weeks,  and  reliance  can  always  be  placed  upon  their 
brilliancy  of  colors,  they  are  always  popular,  and  with  proper  arrangements  may  be 
kept  in  continuous  bloom  from  June  till  frost. 

Hardy  Annuals,  as  Larkspur,  Candytuft,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  autumn  or  early 
spring  in  open  ground.  Half  Hardy,  as  the  Balsam  and  Marigold,  may  not  be  sown 
till  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  Tender  Annuals,  as  the  Cypress  Vine  and  Sensitive 
Plant,  require  starting  in  hot-bed  or  green-house,  and  should  not  be  set  in  open 
ground  until  warm  weather. 

FLOWERS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

T3w  /-^rma+ant  hviiiiflnrv  the  A ster.  Delnhinium.  Balsam.  Scabiosa,  Salpiglossis, 
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Double  Zinnia,  should  have  a  place  in  all  collections.  Many  others  will  be  found 
in  the  Catalogue  which  we  can  not  here  mention. 

For  Masses  op  Color.  The  effect  is  often  strikingly  beautiful  where  entire  beds 
are  grown  of  the  same  color.  The  following  plants  are  some  of  the  most  desirable 
for  such  purpose: 

Bed,  and  its  various  shades,  Zinnia,  Phlox,  Petunia,  Stock,  Silene,  Linum  grancli- 
florum  rubrum,  Dianthus,  Sweet  Pea,  Cacalia  coccinea. 

W/dte,  Clarkia,  Phlox,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  Sweet  Pea,  Portulaca, 
Stock,  etc. 

Blue,  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  Nigella,  Veronica,  Myosotis,  Larkspur,  Sweet  Pea, 
Nemophila  insignis,  Ageratum  Mexicanum,  Campanula,  Gilia  achillsefolia,  Eutoca, 
etc. 

Yellow,  Dwarf  Tropaaolum,  Eschscholtzia,  Marigold,  Calliopsis,  Erysimum  Ark- 
ansanum,  Bartonia  Aurea. 

Flowers  for  Fragrance.  For  richness  of  perfume,  Heliotrope,  Stocks,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Erysimum,  Mignonette,  and  Sweet  Pea,  take  the  lead. 

Frost-hardy  Plants.  Our  autumnal  frosts  are  seldom  welcome  to  such  as  find 
a  chief  pleasure  in  the  little  world  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  a  tasteful  flower  garden. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the  beautiful  favorite  flowers  taking  on  the  leaves  of  decay 
with  the  first  frosts  of  September  or  October.  But  there  are  always  a  few,  and  some 
of  them  not  the  least  desirable,  which  hold  old  Boreas  at  bay  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  November.  Among  these  are  Japan  Pinks,  Bartonia  Aurea,  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowering  Aster,  Sweet-scented  White  Candytuft,  Antirrhinum, 
Centranthus  macrosiphon,  Delphinum  Formosum,  Double  Daisy,  Erysimum,  Ma- 
lope,  Gilias,  Mignonette,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Scabiosa,  Lupins,  Pansies,  Stocks, 
Verbenas,  Sweet  Peas,  Petunias,  etc. 

Everlasting  Flowers,  deservedly  popular,  and  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  so,  as  nothing  can  be  superior  for  holiday  decorative  purposes  and  festive 
occasions,  as  well  as  bouquets  and  floral  ornaments  for  the  winter.  These  will  be 
found  under  their  appropriate  division. 

Flowers  for  Baskets.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Loasa,  Fenzlia,  Leptosi- 
phon,  Mimulus,  Tropasolum,  Nemophila,  Lobelia,  Abronia,  and  others. 

Climbing  Plants.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  nature's  own  drapery, 
where  places  otherwise  unsightly  are  rendered  fit  for  fairy  bowers  by  their  delicate 
climbers  and  trailing  vines?  Fences,  buildings,  etc.,  may  oftentimes  be  thus 
screened,  or  even  rendered  pleasing,  by  nature's  own  climbing  annuals.  Among 
the  best  are  Loasa,  Dolichos,  Convolvulus,  Ipomea,  Gourds  and  Cucumbers  (orna- 
mental), Sweet  Peas,  Calampeiis  scabra,  Cobsea  Scandens,  Phaseplus,  etc. 

Ornamental-leaved  Plants  have  come  to  have  a  world-wide  popularity. 
Among  the  best  are  Ricinus  (the  tallest  from  three  to  eight  and  ten  feet),  Amaran- 
thus,  Canna,  and  Perilla  Nankinensis.  The  effect  is  best  when  grown  in  groups  of 
several  colors,  say  six  or  more.    The  tallest  should  be  in  the  centre. 

Plants  for  Summer  Hedge.  There  is  nothing  lhat  will  make  a  prettier  low 
hedge  for  purposes  of  beauty  or  a  screen  than  the  Sweet  Pea,  when  supported  upon 
low  brush  early  and  properly  set.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  four  inches,  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  earth  should  be  kept  well  hoed  up  to 
the  stocks  through  the  season.  This  will  ensure,  in  a  rich  soil,  an  exuberance  of 
flowers,  and  a  beautiful  hedge  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.    The  Amaran- 

t.Vina  al<ar»  -malzoa  a  fino  liar)  rro  r\  f  vir^V.    A  o  vlr  ■Pr^Mn.rr,   o^>-»-w>  -r-.-,         :  r.c,        ■^.^Vvi^'U  ^„„„..i,,'u  :  „  — 
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two  and  even  three  colors.  The  Double  Zinnia  is  also  desirable,  as  well  as  Delphin- 
ium cardiopetalum,  of  about  two  feet  in  height.    Most  of  the  tall  growing  plants  are 

suitable. 

Bulbs  and  Tubers,  for  spring  planting.  Among  them,  the  Gladioli,,  being  the 
first  and  best,  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  head  in  the  Catalogue. 

Suggestions  as  to  Seed  Sowing,  Transplanting,  etc. 

It  is  not  our  province  any  more  than  it  comports  with  our  spirit,  to  decry  those  of 
our  own  or  any  other  profession;  but  we  know  there  are  those  engaged  in  the  seed 
business  who  dishonestly  palm  off  upon  the  public  poor  and  worthless  seed,  pur- 
chased for  little  or  nothing,  and  sell  the  same  as  good.  For  ourselves,  our  seed 
coming  to  us  direct,  as  it  does,  from  the  best  and  most  reliable  growers  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  we  spare  no  necessary  expense  to  obtain,  we  know  it  to  be  good 
seed,  and  under  all  properly  favoring  circumstances  it  can  not  often  result  in  dis- 
appointment. It  does  not  require  much  trouble,  however,  to  destroy  even  the  best, 
and  it  requires,  to  make  a  successful  cultivator  of  seeds,  to  understand  their  nature 
and  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  growth.  This  can  not  be  had  without  careful 
observation,  general  reading,  and  much  pains-taking. 

Preparing  the  Ground.  For  flower,  as  for  all  other  seed,  the  deeper  and 
more  mellow  the  soil,  the  better — say  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
Where  it  is  clayey  and  will  not  pulverize  finely,  sand  should  be  added.  And  if  not 
naturally  rich,  it  should  be  made  so  by  free  use  of  compost,  which  may  be  produced 
in  any  quantity  by  accumulating  turf  from  the  roadside,  and  throwing  upon  it  the 
soap  suds,  slops,  etc.,  from  the  house,  adding,  in  the  autumn,  fallen  leaves;  and 
when  well  rotted,  the  most  desirable  manure  is  produced  for  floral  cultivation. 
Your  garden  should  be  well  drained,  so  that  water  may  not  remain  upon  the  surface, 
rendering  the  soil  sour,  and  destroying  the  vegetation  of  seeds  and  delicate  plants. 

Sowing  Seeds.  Throughout  our  Catalogue,  in  connection  with  the  various  kinds 
of  seed,  suggestions  and  instructions  are  given,  which,  if  carefully  followed,  together 
with  the  foregoing,  will  in  most  instances  result  in  gratifying  success.  The  condi- 
tions of  successful  growth  are  good  seed,  and  light,  loose,  well-pulverized  soil, 
moderately  enriched,  with  slight  moisture  and  warmth.  These  conditions  may  gen- 
erally be  had  in  sufficient  degree  for  the  culture  of  most  of  our  floral  and  garden 
seeds.  Some  years,  however,  the  season  will  be  attended  with  such  a  succession  of 
cold  rains  or  frosts,  even  after  the  proper  time  for  sowing  seed,  that,  being  sown,  it 
will  not  germinate,  and  is  destroyed.  Again,  there  are  many  of  the  products  of  the 
flower  and  vegetable  garden  which  may  be  brought  to  maturity  earlier  in  the  season 
than  our  northern  climate  would  otherwise  admit  of,  by  the  use  of  hot-beds.  These 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  by  boards  set  edgewise  upon  the  ground, 
so  as  to  form  a  low  box,  one  side  of  which  shall  be  a  few  inches  lower  than  the 
other.  This,  covered  with  glass,  slightly  inclined  towards  the  south,  so  as  to  shed 
the  rain,  will  retain  the  moisture  arising  from  the  earth,  and  the  air  within  being 
kept  humid,  and  not  subject  to  atmospheric  changes,  seed  will  soon  germinate,  pro- 
ducing plants  for  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit  of  it.  The  hot-bed 
is  constructed  by  the  use  of  horse  manure  and  bedding  straw  or  leaves  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches,  well  shaken  together.  This  should  be  placed  in  a 
trench,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  for  convenience,  or  it  may  be  made 
upon  the  surface.  Upon  this  let  there  be  a  layer  of  say  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
fine  soil;  place  the  frame  over  it,  and  close  till  fermentation  takes  place  and  the  soil 
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is  quite  warm.  After  waiting  say  two  days,  sow  the  seed.  The  heat  thus  generated 
will  keep  the  loam  of  the  bed  properly  warmed,  and  result  in  rapid  germination  and 
growth.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  admit  the  air  freely  by  raising  the  glass, 
or  in  obstructing  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  heat,  which  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
sun  and  the  bed,  becoming  intense,  will  destroy  the  young  plants.  As  the  spring 
advances,  and  the  sun  gets  warm,  a  coat  of  whitewash  upon  the  glass  will  slightly 
shade  the  vegetation  within,  and  then,  with  sufficient  air  through  the  middle  of 
sunny  days,  the  growth  will  proceed  finely. 

Seed  Beds.  Where  appliances  as  above  are  not  readily  to  be  had,  prepare  a  bed  of 
light  mellow  soil,  with  a  sunny,  sheltered  exposure,  and  when  the  ground  has  become 
well  warmed,  and  the  weather  settled,  sow  the  seed  with  great  care,  and  where  they  are 
very  fine,  sift  the  earth  upon  them.  A  rule,  perhaps,  as  nearly  right  as  any  general 
rule  may  be  for  the  purpose, is  to  sow  the  seed  at  a  depth  equal  to  twice  its  diameter. 
For  instance,  if  the  seed  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered 
to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  etc. 

Seeds  may  be  successfully  started  in  shallow  boxes  (which  are  better  than  small 
pots,  the  earth  in  which  dries  quickly),  placed  in  the  window,  and  when  other  con- 
veniences are  not  at  hand,  this  answers  a  good  purpose  in  securing  early  plants  for 
transplanting. 

Transplanting.  When  plants  have  obtained  their  second  leaves,  and  a  growth  of 
say  one  or  two  inches,  they  are  ready  for  removal  to  the  growing  beds  or  borders  in 
the  garden.  A  cloudy  day,  with  warm  showers,  is  best  for  this  purpose;  otherwise 
the  tender,  newly  removed  plants  may  require  shading.  An  hour  or  so  previous  to 
removal,  wet  down  the  plants  thoroughly,  and  also  the  ground  to  which  they  are  to 
be  removed.  Make  use  of  a  long,  narrow  trowel,  for  transplanting,  being  careful  to 
disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  To  this  end,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly, 
that  the  plants  may  not  come  up  too  near  together.  If  too  thick,  there  should  be 
a  portion  removed.  Poppies,  Larkspurs,  and  other  like  plants,  with  long  tap- 
roots, should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  grow,  as  they  will  not  well  bear  removal. 
So  Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas,  and  similar  flowers,  which  do  best  when  sown  as 
soon  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  will  admit,  should  be  sown  so  as  not  to  be 
removed. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

For  such  as  may  desire  a  complete  assortment  of  any  particular  description  of 
flowers,  we  have  put  up  in  neat  seed  packets  separate  collections  of  seed,  embracing 


in  each  a  fine  selection,  as  follows: 

A  choice  selection  of  Balsams,  including  the  best  kinds   %  .50 

Coxcomb,  six  varieties    _  .50 

Dianthus,  best  kinds  _   1.00 

{<  Asters,  best  kinds.   1.00 

' '  Pansies,  f  ancy  colors  _  1 .00  an  d  2 . 00 

"  Phlox  Drummondii,  most  brilliant    1.00 

"  Everlasting  Flowers,  best  kinds   1.00 

"  Ten  weeks  Stocks,  very  superb   1.00 

Ornamental  Grasses,  the  most  beautiful  sorts   1.00 

No.  1  Fine  Annuals     1.00 

"   2     "         "  .     ....  ..      2.00 

41    3     "   Biennials  and  Perennials     3.00 

"   4  ■  "  '      '  **  "      5.00 
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AND   NOW,   TO  ALL  OUR   PATRONS,  WE  SAY, 

Success  attend  you  in  any  and  all  endeavors  you  may  care  to  make  in  the  culture 
of  your  own  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  flowers,  or  the  production  of  the 
rich  delicacies  of  the  kitchen  garden.  May  your  highest  anticipations  in  this  re- 
spect be  fully  met.  But  even  with  intelligent  and  greatest  care,  and  most  patient 
labor  on  your  part,  and  the  utmost  faithfulness  on  ours,  in  providing  ourselves, 
without  regard  to  cost,  and  furnishing  only  the  choicest  and  best  seed,  grown  only 
by  those  who  have  by  long  experience  been  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most  carefully 
conscientious  seed-growers  of  the  world;  even  then  there  will  be  some,  a  very  few, 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  in  a  thousand,  who  will  be  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts. 
Some  others  may  find  disappointment,  because  their  expectations  were  not  just. 
Regardless  of  our  Catalogue  descriptions,  they  have  looked,  perhaps,  to  the  Marigold 
or  Calceolaria  for  the  strength,  and  size,  and  brilliancy  of  the  Dahlia  or  Aster. 
Again,  there  are  flowers  which  we  advertise  as  double,  as  the  Stocks,  Zinnias,  etc., 
and  if  a  small  proportion  of  them  prove  to  be  single,  you  must  know  that  it  is  of 
nature's  own  capriciousness,  and  not  our  dishonesty.  Pear  Seed  will  always  grow 
Pear  Stocks,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  particular  variety  of  Pears,  as  the  Bartlett, 
for  instance,  will  always  grow  Bartlett  Stocks;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  likely  to 
grow  several  varieties;  and  were  it  not  for  this,  the  innumerable  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  could  not  be  had.  So  when  having  sown  the  seed 
for  rich  double  flowers,  and  expectation  is  high  for  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  same, 
and  a  few  single  ones  show  themselves,  pull  them  up  as  soon  as  their  character  is 
indicated,  and  rejoice  in  those  which  have  met  your  expectations,  instead  of  bestow- 
ing maledictions  on  those  who  have  innocently,  and  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  failed 
to  meet  your  unjustifiable  expectations. 


In  this  Department  is  included  every  variety  of  seeds  producing  plants  that 
flower  the  same  season  the  seeds  are  sown.  It  embraces,  of  course,  all  the  Annuals, 
and  a  few  others,  like  the  Verbena,  Pansy,  Dianthus,  etc.,  which  though  Biennials 
or  Perennials,  flower  the  first  season.  For  our  best  and  gayest  flowers  we  are 
dependent  mainly  upon  this  Department,  and  to  it  we  are  specially  indebted  for  a 
brilliant  and  constant  show  late  in  the  season.  Without  the  Asters  and  Stocks, 
and  Portulacas  and  the  Phlox,  our  summer  and  autumn  gardens  would  be  poor 
indeed. 


ANNUALS. 


ABRONIA. 


umbellata,  rosy  lilac;  white  eye...   10 

arenaria,  yellow   20 

ADONIS. 

aestivalis,  summer;  scarlet;  1  foot   5 

autumnalis,  summer;  blood  red;  1  foot..  5 

AGERATUM. 

conspicuum,  white  and  blue;  18  in.  high,  5 

Mexicanum,  blue;  1  foot   5 

Mexicanum  albifiorum,  white-flowered; 

lfoot....    5 

Mexicanum  albifiorum  nanum,  dwarf 

white;  6  inches    5 

L.asseauxii,  dwarf,  compact  plant;  flowers 

pink   10 

caelestinum  (Phalacraea)  Tom  Thumb, 

light  blue;  8  inches  high,  and  of  compact 

habit   5 

AGROSTEMMA. 

New  Scarlet,  bright   5 


AGROSTEMMA— Continued. 


elegans  picta,  center  dark  crimson,  pure 

white  margin   5 

cardinalis,  bright  red   5 

AIiONSO  A  • 

Warszewiczii,  flowers  small,  bright  scarlet, 
forming  a  very  pretty  spike:  18  inches 
high;  set  plants  8  or  10  inches  apart.   5 

grandiliora,  large  flowered;  scarlet;  2  feet,  5 

AJLYSSUM. 

Sweet,  hardy  annual;  flowers  small  and 
sweet,  in  clusters ;  6  inches   5 

Wierczbecki,  hardy  perennial;  flowers 
yellow;  blooms  first  season ;  lfoot   5 

AMARANTHUS. 

bicolor,  crimson  and  green  variegated  foli- 
age; 2  feet    5 

bicolor  ruber,  a  new  bedding  plant,  the 
lower  half  of  the  leaf  a  fiery  red  sea-let. 
the  upper  half  maroon,  sometimes  tipped 
with  yellow   .-   5 
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AM  ARANTHUS— Continued. 


molancholicus  ruber,  of  compact  habit, 
with  striking  blood  red  foilage;  18  inches.  5 

caudatus,  (Love  Lies  Bleeding)  long 
drooping  "chains"  of  flowers;  pretty  for 
decorating   5 

cruentus,  (Prince's  Feather,)  flowers 
somewhat  similar  to  Amaran.  Caudatus, 
but  in  erect  masses     5 

salicifolius,  a  new  and  beautiful  Amaranth, 
and  always  coming  true,  both  in  habit  and 
color;  plant  pyramidal,  2  feet  in  height; 
leaves  long,  narrow,  and  wavy   10 

AN  AG  ALLIS . 

Napoleon  III,  rich  maroon  color;  new   10 

Eugenie,  fine,  velvety  blue   10 

sanguinea,  showy,  bright  red;  new   10 

superba,  red,  blue,  scarlet,  lilac;  separate 

or  mixed,  each  packet   10 

Garibaldi,  crimson;  exceedingly  beautiful; 

new   10 

Memoria  dell'  Etna,  bright  red;  new...  10 

ANTIRRHINUM. 

Brilliant,  scarlet  and  yellow,  with  white 

throat;  very  showy  -    5 

Firefly,   orange  and   scarlet,  with  white 

throat   5 

Gala  the,  crimson,  throat  white;  large   5 

White-flowered,  white;  not  showy,  but 

good  for  variety   5 

papillionaceum,  blood  red,  throat  pure 

white   5 

caryophylloides,  irregularly  striped.   5 

Striped  Dwarf,  six  inches  high   5 

Best  and  brightest  varieties  mixed   5 

ARGEMONE. 

grandiflora,  white  petals,  yellow  stamens; 

four  inches  in  diameter  1.  5 

Mexicana,  flowers  bright  yellow   5 

Hunnemanni,  carmine  and  yellow   5 

ASPERULA. 

azurea  setosa,  a  profuse  blooming  hardy 
annual  of  dwarf  habit,  with  clusters  of 
small,  light  blue,  sweet-scented  flowers; 
desirable  for  small  bouquets   5 

ASTER. 

Truffaut's  Pseony-flowered  Perfec- 
tion, large,  beautfful  flowers,  petals  long; 
a  little  reflexed;  2  feet  high;  mixed  colors,  15 

Truffaut's  Paeony  -  flowered  Perfec- 
tion, twelve  separate  colors,  each  color...  15 

La  Superbe,  large  flowers,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  20  inches  in  height;  three  colors 
mixed   20 

La  Superbe,  three  separate  colors— rose, 
sky  blue  and  white— each  color  20 

New  Rose,  2  feet  in  height;  robust;  large, 
double  flowers,  the  outer  petals  finely  im- 
bricated and  of  great  substance;  several 
colors  mixed    15 

N*»w  Rose,  eight  separate  colors — white, 
crimson,  violet,  etc.;  each  color   15 

Tall  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  large 
flowers;  18  inches  in  height  10 

Imbrique  Pompon,  very  perfect;  almost  a 
globe,  and  beautifully  imbricated;  mixed 
colors  10 

Imbrique  Pompon,  twelve  separate  colors 
—white,  blue,  crimson,  etc. ;  each  color  15 

Cocardeau,  or  New  Crown,  double  flow- 
ers, the  central  petals  being  of  pure  white, 
sometimes  small  and  quilled,  surrounded 
with  large,  flat  petals  of  a  bright  color,  as 

crimson,  violet,  scarlet,  etc. ;  18  inches  10 

•  Cocardeau,  or  New  Crown,  carmine, 
violet,  blue,  deep  scarlet,  violet  brown, 
etc.,  each  with  wh?!e  center:  each  variety,  10 


ASTER— Continued. 

New  Paeony -flowered  Globe,  a  new  va- 
riety, and  the  earliest  of  the  Asters— at 
least  two  weeks  earlier  than  TruffauVs 
Paiony -flowered;  flowers  very  large;  plant 
branching  and  strong;  does  not  require 

support   jo 

Pyramidal  -  flowered    German,  late, 

branching,  good  habit;  needs  no  tying   10 

New  Victoria,  flowers  large;  habit  pyram- 
idal; 2  feet  high;  flowers  freely;  mixed 

colors   15 

Giant  Pseony,  Brilliant  Rose,  a  hybrid 
between  Giant  Emperor  and  TruffauVs 
Paiony-flowered  Perfection;  flowers  large 

and  perfect  25 

Washington,  a  new  Aster  introduced  from 
Germany  last  season,  and  has  the  largest 
flower  of  the  family.  We  grew  and  exhib- 
ited them  last  year  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  perfect;  the  plant  is  robust  and  per- 
fectly healthy;  mixed  colors  25 

New  Chrysanthemum-flower'd  Dwarf 
a  desirable  class,  1  foot  in  height;  late,  and 
desirable  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  its 

great  beauty;  mixed  colors  15 

Chrysanthemum  -  flowered  Dwarf, 
Snowy  White,  a  superb  snow  white 
variety,  changing  from  white  to  azure  blue 
as  the  plants  become  old;  every  flower 

usually  perfect  15 

Newest  Dwarf  Bouquet.     Each  plant 
looks  like  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers  set  in 
the  ground;  fine  for  edging  or  filling  email 
beds;  about  twelve  different  colors  mixed,  15 
Dwarf  Pyramidal  Bouquet,  10  inches 

high;  abundance  of  flowers;  very  early  15 

Dwarf  Pyramidal  Bouquet,  Blood 
Red,  a  novelty  of  1870,  which  has  proved 
quite  distinct  and  true;  very  brilliant  in 
color,  free-blooming,  and  uniform  in  habit; 
excellent  for  outside  row  of  bed  or  border,  20 
New  Schiller,  a  late,  dwarf,  bouquet  Aster, 
of  peculiar  habit  and  great  beauty ,  15  inches 
high,  with  great  quantity  of  bloom;  finest 


mixed    10 

Hedge-Hog,  or  Needle,  petals  long, 
quilled,  and  sharply  pointed;  very  curious; 

2  feet;  mixed  colors  10 

Original  Chinese,  plant  tall;  flowers  large 
and  loose ;  distinct  in  appearance,  and  of 
bright  colors;  resembling  the  first  imported 
Asters   10 

BALSAM. 

Camellia-flowered,  French,  double,  per- 
fect in  form;  mixed  colors  15 

Camellia-flowered,  French,  ten  colors, 
each  in  separate  package;  each  color  15 

Camellia  -  flowered  Spotted,  German, 
double;  spotted  with  white;  mixed  colors.  15 

Rose-flowered,  French;  double;  mixed 
colors  15 

Rose-flowered,  French;  ten  colors,  each 
in  separate  package;  each  color  15 

Dwarf  Camellia-flowered  Spotted, 
German,  8  or  10  inches  in  height;  splendid 
for  a  border  or  outside  row  of  a  bed  15 

Extra  Double  Dwarf,  veiy  double;  6  in.  15 

Half  Dwarf,  18  inches  in  height  15 

Carnation,  double;  striped  like  the  Carna- 
tion  15 

Solferino,  white,  striped  and  spotted  with 
red   15 

Common  Double,  occasionally  only  semi- 
double  10 

BARTONIA. 

aurea,  is  a  very  showy,  half-hardy  annual, 
with  large  yellow  flowers.  Plant  prostrate 
in  habit   5 

BRACHYCOME. 
iberidifolm,  CSwan  River  Daisy,)  blue 
and  white.  st»paratg  m  mix,  d    10 
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BROWALLIA. 


Cerviakowski,  blue,  with  white  center  ...  10 

elata  alba,  white    10 

elata  grandiflora,  blue   10 

CACAO  A. 

coccinea,  scarlet   5 

coccinea  flore-luteo,  yellow   5 

C  ALANDRINIA . 

grandiflora,  reddish  lilac;  1  foot   5 

speciosa,  dark  purple;  very  showy;  4  inch.  5 
speciosa  alba,  white;  very  free  bloomer..  5 
umbellata,   rosy-purple;   perennial,  but 
flowering  first  season.. .-.   10 

CALENDULA. 

officinalis  Le  Proust,  new;  uniformly 
double;  nankeen,  edged  with  brown  10 

CALLIOPSIS. 

coronata,  yellow  disk,  encircled  with  crim- 
son spots  :   5 

Drummondii,  yellow,  crimson  center   5 

bicolor,  yellow,  crimson  center   5 

bicolor  nigra  speciosa,  rich,  velvety 
crimson.    .'.   5 

bicolor  nana  marmorata,  dwarf;  red- 
dish-brown, marbled  with  yellow   5 

cardaminifolia  hybrida,  yellow;  habit 
compact;  blooms  profusely  the  whole  sea- 
son  5 

cardaminifolia  hybrida  atrosangui- 
nea,  compact  habit,  rich,  dark  bloom   5 

tinctoria,  quilled;  very  singular   5 

Burridgi,  ( Cosmidium  Burridgeanum),  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  the  family; 
flowers  with  a  rich,  crimson  bronze  center, 
and  orange-yellow. border   5 

Mixed  colors  of  every  shade   5 

CALLIKHOE. 

pedata,  purplish-crimson,  with,  white  edge; 

2  feet   10 

pedata  nana,  flowers  rich  velvet  crimson, 

with  white  eye;  1  foot   10 

involucrata,  with  large  purplish-crimson 

flowers;  native  of  the  Western  prairies  10 

CAMPANULA. 

speculum  rosea,  rose-colored   5 

speculum  flore-albo,  white.   5 

speculum  grandiflorum,  purple   5 

speculum,  mixed  colors   5 

Lorei,  blue  and  white   5 

CANNA. 

Indica,  (Indian  Shot,)  rubra,  red;  2  ft.  10 
Warszewiczii,  red;  foliage  striped ;  3  feet,  10 
compacta  elegantissima, large;  reddish- 
yellow;  free  flowering;  2  feet    10 

Selowii,  scarlet;  profuse  blooming   10 

Nepalensis,  superb  yellow  flowers  10 

'  Mixed  varieties  10 

For  good  roots  we  put  the  price  at  low  rates, 
this  year,  to  encourage  every  one  to  plant,  25 

CANDYTUFT. 

Purple  ".   5 

White  5 

Rocket,  pure  white,  in  long  spikes   5 

Lilac,  bluish-lilac   5 

Sweet-scented,  pure  white;  slightly  fra- 
grant  5 

Rose,  rosy  lilac   5 

Dunnett's  Extra  Dark  Crimson   5 

All  the  above  colors  mixed   5 

New  Carmine,  this,  though  not  carmine, 
by  which  name  it  was  introduced  from 
Europe,  is  a  beautiful  bright  rose,  and  a 
fine  acquisition  25 


CASSIA. 


cham.'ocrista,  a  good  annual,  with  light 
green  foliage,  like  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and 
with  bright  golden  flowers   10 

CATCHFLY. 

Silene  Armeria,  (Lobel's  Catchfly,) 

red,  white  and  rose;  either  separate  or 
mixed   5> 

CELOSIA  CRISTATA. 

Crimson  Dwarf   10* 

Rose  Dwarf   10 

Yellow  Dwarf  10 

Violet  Dwaif.   10 

Scarlet  Giant   10 

Tall  Violet   10 

Tall  Rose   10 

Tall  Sulphur  10 

Japonica,  or  New  Japan  Cockscomb, 
an  entirely  new  and  distinct,  and  very 
beautiful  variety  of  Cockscomb,  received 

from  Japan;  the  best  of  the  family  15 

variegata,  showing  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  hardly  worth  culture  ;  very 

late,  and  does  best  South   10 

Dwarf  varieties  mixed   10 

Tall  varieties  mixed   10 

Celosia  pyramidalis  coccinea,  spikes 

large  and  showy;  scarlet;  3  feet   10 

Celosia  spicata  rosea,  a  very  pretty  plant, 
with  spikes  of  rose-colored  flowers  that 
keep  well  for  winter  ornaments  if  picked 
early;  free-bloomer   10 

CENTAUREA. 
Cyanus,  known  as  Bachelor's  Button  and 

Corn  Bottle,  various  colors  mixed   5 

depressa,  blue,  red  center;  large   5 

depressa  rosea,  new;  rosy  purple   5 

mpschata,  (Blue  Sweet  Sultan)   5 

moschata  alba,  (White  Sweet  Sultan,). 5 
moschata  atropurpurea,  (Purple  Sweet 

Sultan,).   5 

sua veolens,  (Yellow  Sweet  Sultan,)   5 

All  above  kinds  mixed  i   5 

Americana,  very  large  flowers,  lilac  pur- 
ple; strong  plant    10 

Americana  alba,  clear  white;  very  large,  20 

CENTRANTHUS. 

macrosiphon,  pale  rose;  2  feet   5 

macrosiphon  flore-albo,  white   5 

macrosiphon  flore-carneo,flesh-color1d  5 

macrosiphon  nanus,  dwarf   5 

macrosiphon  bicolor,  flowers  pink  and 

white    10 

CHAMiEPEUCE. 
diacantha,  an  elegant  Thistle-like  plant, 
with  sharp  spines  and  beautiful  variegated 
foliage;  hardy;  yellow  flowers   15 

CLEOME. 

speciosissima,  rosy  10 

integrifolia  10 

CLARKIA. 

Double  varieties  mixed   ^ 

Single  varieties  mixed   & 

COLLINSIA. 
multicolor  marmorata,  white  and  rose, 

marbled;  1  foot   5 

bicolor,  purple  and  white   5 

CONVOLVULUS  MINOR. 

splendens,  violet,  with  white  center   5 

monstrosus,  spreading;  dark  purple  flowers  5 

subceeruleus,  light  blue  flowers   5 

New  Dark,  very  dark  and  good   5 

Striped,  fine   5 

lilacinus,  fine  lilac   5 

White,  very  pretty  for  contrast  ,   5 

All  the  above  mixed   5 
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CREPIS. 

barbata,  light  yellow  and  bright  purple  ...  5 

rubra,  pink   5 

flore-albo,  white   5 

Mixed   5 

DATURA. 

Wrightii,  is  one  of  the  best,  with  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
long,  white,  faintly  tinted  with  lilac;  sweet- 
scented    10 

humilis  flava  flore-pleno,  a  splendid 
plant,  with  large,  yellow,  double  flowers; 
sweet-scented  ;  should  be  started  early 
under  glass,  or  it  will  not  flower  well  10 

fastuosa  alba  plena,  fine  double  white...  10 

DELPHINIUM. 

Ajacis  hyacinthifloruna  (Double  Dwarf 
Rocket,)  mixed  colors   5 

elatior  flore-pleno,  (Tall  Rocket,)  large 
plant;  very  ehowy   5 

Consolida  flore-pleno,  (Stock-flower- 
ed), double,  branching  ;  large,  showy 
flowers;  fine  for  cutting;  mixed  colors   5 

Consolida  flore-pleno  tricolor,  double- 
striped,  branching   5 

Consolida  flore-pleno  candelabrum,  1 
foot  in  height;  peculiar  habit;  flowering 
late   10 

cardiopetalum,  18  inches;  makes  a  good 
hedge  or  border   5 

DIDISCUS. 

coeruleus,  an  annual,  with  sky-blue  flowers; 
2  feet  in  height   10 

DIANTHUS. 

Chinensis,  best  double  varieties  mixed  10 

imperialis,  (Double  Imperial  Pink,) 
mixed  colors   10 

imperialis rubrus  striatus,  double, white 
striped  with  red  '10 

imperialis  purpureus  striatus,  double, 
white,  striped  with  purple   10 

imperialis  flore-albo  pi.,  double,  white,  10 

imperialis  flore-pleno  atrosanguine- 
us,  blood-red,  double   10 

Heddewigii,  large  flower,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  beautiful,  rich  colors,  often  finely 
marked  and  marbled   10 

Heddewigii  flore-pleno,  often  double, 
but  sometimes  only  semi-double  10 

Heddewigii  flore-pl.  atropurpureus, 
large,  dark  red,  double  flowers   10 

lac i  niatus,  flowers  very  large,  sometimes 
three  inches  in  diameter;  petals  very  deep- 
ly fringed  and  beautifully  colored   10 

laciniatus  flore  -  pleno,  magnificent 
double  flowers,  very  large;  petals  deeply 
serrated  ;  splendid  colors.  Seeds  saved 
only  from  finest  flowers  20 

Mixed  seed  of  the  last  five  varieties   10 

Heddewigii  diadumatusfl.-pl.  (Diadem 
Pink. )  Of  the  most  brilliant  markings  and 
dazzling  colors,  but  unfortunately  not  al- 
ways true  25 

Gardnerianus,  double  and  sweet-scented,  20 

hybridus,  mixed  colors  10 

Best  dwarf  varieties  mixed  15 

DOUBLE  DAISY. 
Be  11  is  perenis,  best  German  seed  20 

ERYSIMUM. 

Perowskianum,  deep  orange  flowers   5 

Arkansanum,  sulphur-yellow   5 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

Californica,  bright  yellow,  darker  in  center  5 

crocea,  orange,  darker  in  center   5 

crocea  alba,  white   5 

crocea  striata,  flowers   orange,  striped 

with  lemon;  new   5 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA— Continued. 

crocea  rosea,  a  new  variety;  face  of  pet- 
als light  pink,  and  the  back  being  darker, 
the  effect  is  quite  good   5 

tenuifolia,  flowers  small,  pale  yellow,  re- 
sembling the  Primrose ;  plant  only  6  inches 
in  height   5 

dentata  sulphur ea,  and  E.  dentata  an- 
rantiaca,  two  curious  new  varieties;  each 
petal  has  its  edgd  lapped  over  on  itself, 
with  a  mark  of  deeper  color  r  inning  from 
its  center;  each  variety    5 

EUPHORBIA, 
marginata,  a  charming  ornamental-leaved 
annual ;  edges  of  leaves  snowy  white  10 

EUTOCA. 

viscida,  dark  blue;  pretty    5 

Wrangeliana,  lilac,  6  inches..   5 

multiflora,  flowers  more  freely  than  the 
others   5 

FENZLIA. 
dianthiflora,  free-flowering  little  plant; 
flowers  reddish-lilac,  with  crimson  center,  25 

GAILLARDIA. 

picta,  or  Painted,  brownish-red,  bordered 

with  yellow   5 

Josephus,  very  brilliant;  red  and  orange..  5 

albo-marginata,  red,  bordered  with  white,  5 
GILIA. 

achilla-folia,  mixed  colors   5 

capilata,  mixed  colors   5 

tricolor,  mixed  colors   5 

All  varieties  mixed   5 

HELIANTHUS. 

Californicus  grandiflorus,  flowers  large 
and  double;  orange;  5  feet   5 

globosus  flstulosus,  the  best  of  the  Sun- 
flowers; very  large ;  double ;  saffron-yellow; 
globular  form   10 

Double  Green -centered,  a  large  flower, 
with  green  center  when  young;  when  old, 
perfectly  double  flower;  5  to  8  ft.  in  height,  10 

New  Mammoth  Russian,  single;  very 
large   5 

Common  Single,  usually  grown  for  the 
seed ;  per  lb.,  60  cents   5 

HUNNEMANNIA. 

fumariaefolia,  herbaceous;  yellow,  tulip- 
shaped  flowers   15 

KAULFUSSIA. 

amelloides,  light,  bright  blue   5 

amelloides  rosea,  rose,  with  red  center..  5 
amelloides  atroviolacea,  intense  violet; 
the  richest  color  imaginable;  new   5 

LEPTOSIPHON. 

Mixed  varieties   5 

LINUM. 

grandiflorum  rubrum,  a  beautiful  half- 
hardy  annual   5 

LOBELIA, 
cardinal  is,  our  native  Cardinal  Flower; 
spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers;  blooms 

first  year  if  well  started  with  heat   10 

Queen  Victoria,  splendid  large  scarlet 

flowers;  dark  leaves  25 

hybrida  grandiflora,  large,  dark  blue 

flower,  with  white  eye  10 

gracilis  rosea,  rose-colored ;  new  10 

gracilis  ere  eta,  of  fine,  compact  growth..  10 
ramosa,  branching;  large,  dark  blue  flow'rs  10 
Erinus  marmorata,  marbled,  blue  and 

white  10 

Erinus  compaeta,  deep,  rich  blue  10 

Erinus  compaeta  alba,  new;  white  10 

pumila  grandiflora,  a  compact,  erect,  lit- 
tle plant,  for  pots  or  edgings  10 
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LUPINUS. 

aflinis,  blue  and  white;  1  foot   5 

Cruikshankii,  blue,  white  and  yellow;  3  ft.  5 

Hartwegii,  2  feet;  mixed  colors   5 

hirsutissimus,  hairy;  2  feet  ...  5 

hybridus  superbus,  superb;  purple,  lilac 

and  yellow;  2  feet    5 

hybridus  atrococcineus,  bright  crimson- 
scarlet,  white  tip;  spikes  large   5 

tricolor   mutabilis,  new;  cream  color, 

changing  to  mottled  purple   5 

Mixed  varieties   5 

LYCHNIS. 

Chalcedonica,  bright  scarlet;  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  grown  in  masses ;  2  feet. . .  5 
Chalcedonica  carnea,  flesh-colored;  2  ft.  5 
Chalcedonica  flore-albo,  white;  2  feet,  5 
Haageana,  very  beautiful  vermilion-col- 
ored flowers;  plant  dwarf;  1  foot  10 

Haageana  hybrida,  large  flowers,  white, 

rose,  red,  etc.;  1  foot  10 

Sieboldii,  new;  large  and  superb;  white; 

1  foot....  -  20 

fulgens,  very  brilliant;  18  inches   10 

grandiflora  gigantea,  new;  flowers  very 
large,  of  various  colors  10 

MALOPE. 

grandiflora,  large,  purple  flowers   5 

grandiflora  alba,  pure  white   5 

MARIGOLD. 

African  Marigold,  (Tagetes  erecta,) 

Tall  Orange,  double   5 

Tall  Sulphur,  light  yellow;  double   5 

Tall  Quilled  Orange,  double-   5 

Tall  Quilled  Sulphur,  light  yellow;  dbl.  5 

All  the  above  mixed   5 

French  Marigold,  (Tagetes  patula,) 

Tall  Orange,  double   5 

Tall  Brown,  double;  branching,  18  inches,  5 

Dwarf  Sulphur,  double   5 

Dwarf  Brown,  double   5 

Striped  Dwarf,  double;  yellow  and  brown  5 
Dunnett's  New  Orange,  very  superior; 

new   5 

Tall  varieties  mixed   5 

Dwarf  varieties  mixed   5 

Tagetes  pulchra  punctata,  spotted ;  dbl.  5 
Tagetes   signata   pumila,  a  beautiful 

plant,  forming  a  globular,  dense  mass   5 

M  ARTYNIA. 

formosa,  (fragrans)  purple;  sweet-scent'd,  10 

lutea,  yellow  10 

cranlolaria,. white    10 

proboscidea,  bluish  flowers :  seed-vessels, 

when  tender,  used  for  pickles   10 

All  the  above  mixed   10 

MEDICAGO. 
Snail,  clover-like  plant,  with  small,  yellow 

flowers   5 

Hedge-hog,  like  above,  except  seed-pod...  5 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 
crystal linum,  (Ice  Plant,)  prized  for  its 

singular  icy  foliage   5 

tricolor,  (Dew  Plant,)  pink,  with  purple 

center   5 

tricolor  album,  white   5 

glabrum,  light  yellow   5 

MIGNONETTE. 

Reseda  odorata,  (Sweet  Mignonette,) 
a  well-known,  fragrant,  little,  hardy  an- 
nual; per  oz.,  25  cents   5 

grandiflora  ameliorata,  a  large  variety 
of  Mignonette,  reddish  tinge  to  flowers..  5 

Parson's  New  White,  a  robust  Mignon- 
ette; flowers  larger  and  showing  more 
white  than  the  common  sort  10 


MIRABILIS. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  (Mirabilis  Jalapa,) 

chamois,  crimson,  lilac,  lilac  striped  with 
white  tricolor,  red  striped  with  white,  vio- 
let, white,  yellow,  yellow  and  red;  each 
color   10 

All  the  above  mixed   10 

foliis-variegatis,  flowers  of  a  variety  of 
colors;  leaves  light  green,  faintly  marbled,  10 

longiflora,  white,  exceedingly  sweet-scent- 
ed; flower  tube  3  or  4  inches  long  10 

longiflora  violacea,  same  as  above,  but 
violet  color   10 

MIMULUS. 

roseus  pallidus,  new,  and  very  fine  10 

cupreus,  beautiful,  orange  and  crimison...  10 
hybridus  tigrinus,  as  beautifully  spotted 

as  the  finest  Calceolarias   10 

hybridus  tigrinus  bruneus,  stems  and 
leaves  dark  brown,  with  very  large,  deep 

yellow,  dotted  flowers   10 

cardinalis,  fine  scarlet   10 

hybridus  tigrinus  flere-pleno,  a  double 
Mimulus  with  flowers  more  durable  than 

those  of  any  other  variety  25 

moschatus,  (Musk  Plant,)   10 

quinquevulnerus  maximus,  from  best 
named  varieties   10 

MYOSOTIS. 

alpestris,  blue;  6  inches   10 

alpestris,  white;  6  inches  10 

alpestris  rosea,  a  new  rose-colored  vari- 
ety of  the  Alpine  Forget-me-not  10 

palustris,  (Forget-me-not),  white  and 

blue..   10 

Azorica,  dark  blue;  new;  1  foot  15 

NEMOPHILA. 

insignis,  beautiful  light  blue   5 

insignis  striata,  white  and  blue  striped- . .  5 
insignis  marginata,   blue,  edged  with 

white  -  5 

maculata,  large  white,  blotched  with  violet,  5 

atomaria,  white;  spotted   5 

atomaria  oculata,  very  pretty  light  blue, 

with  large  dark  eye   5 

discoidalis  elegans,  rich  velvety  maroon, 

bordered  with  white   5 

The  above  mixed   5 

NIEREMBERGIA. 

gracilis,  plant  slender,  very  branching, 
spreading;  fine  for  baskets,  pots,  or  the 
border   10 

frutescens,  taller,  and  of  more  erect  habit 
than  preceding,  with  flowers  larger  and 
more  open   10 

NIGEL.L.A. 
Damascena,  light  blue;  double;  about  1  ft.  5 
Damascena  nana,  dwarf ;  variety  of  colors, 

6  inches   5 

Hispanica,  large  flowered ;  very  fine;  6  in.  5 
Fontanesiana,  much  like  N.  atropurpu- 

rea,  but  blooms  two  weeks  earlier   5 

NOLtANA. 

atriplicifolia,  blue,  white  and  yellow   5 

grandiflora,  large;  variety  of  colors   5 

grandiflora  alba   5 

paradoxa  violacea,  violet,  with  white 

center   5 

OENOTHERA. 

Veitchii,  a  pretty  half -hardy  annual;  flow- 
ers yellow,  with  a  red  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal;  1  foot   5 

acaulis  alba,  a  very  dwarf  or  rather  stem- 
less  plant,  the  leaves  lying  close  to  the 
ground;  flowers  snowy  white,  about  four 
inches  across.  Grow  plants  in  frame  or 
seed  bed,  and  set  about  six  inches  apart..  10 
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OENOTHERA — Continued. 

Laraarckiana  grandiflora,  one  of  the 

most  showy  of  the  genus;  flowers  yellow,  4 
in.  in  diameter;  plant  grows  3  ft.  in  height,  5 

OBELISCARIA. 
pulcherrima.     The  flowers  rich  velvety 


crimson,  edged  with  yellow   5 

OXYURA. 

chrysanthemoides,  a  hardy  annual,  about 
18  inches  in  height;  a  beautiful  flower   5 

PALAFOXIA. 

Hookeriana,  a  very  fine  new  annual,  of  a 
dwarf,  branching  habit   5 

PANSY. 

King  of  the  Blacks,  almost  coal  black, 

coming  true  from  seed   15 

Sky  Blue,  wiih  lovely  new  shades  of  light 

and  nearly  sky  blue  15 

Violet,  with  white  border,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  fancy  Geraniums  15 

Red,  bright  coppery  colors,  but  not  strictly 

red   15 

Pure  Yellow,  generally  true  to  color  15 

White,  sometimes  slightly  marked  with 

purple   15 

Striped  and  Mottled,  extra;  very  showy,  20 
Yellow  Margiued,  beautiful  color,  with 

margin  or  belt  of  yellow  20 

Marhled  Purple,  new  colors.   15 

Mahogany-colored,  a  very  fine  variety..  15 
Cliveden  Purple,  very  rich,  deep  purple,  20 
Emperor  William,  a  new  variety  from 
Germany;  fine,  large  flower;  ultramarine 

blue  with  purple- violet  eye..  25 

Odier,  or  Large-eyed,  dark  spots  on  each 

petal,  and  large  eyes   25 

Mixed  seed  of  above  sorts   15 

PERILLA. 

Nankinensis,  an  ornamental-leaved,  half- 
hardy  annual;  leaves  deep  mulberry   5 

PETUNIA. 

hybrida  grandiflora  Kermesina  25 

grandiflora  maculata,  splendid  spotted,  25 

grandiflora  venosa,  variety  of  colors; 
beautifully  veined  25 

grandiflora  rosea,  splendid  large  flow- 
ers, bright  rose,  white  throat   25 

grandiflora  marginata,  large  flowers, 
bordered  and  veined  with  green  25 

grandiflora  violacea,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  large-flowered  Petunias,  and  of  a 
rich  violet   25 

Vick's  New  Fringed,  a  new  strain,  with 
fringed  and  frilled  edges,  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  and  coming  unusually  true  to 
seed.  Packet  of  50  seeds  25 

Double.  The  seed  we  offer  is  the  best  to 
be  obtained,  we  think.  The  double  Petu- 
nia bears  no  seed,  and  but  little  pollen. 
Packet  of  50  seeds  25 

Countess  of  Ellesmere,  dark  rose,  with 
fine  white  throat  ,   10 

Blotched  and  Striped  10 

Fine  mixed   10 

PHACELIA. 

conge  sta,  light  blue   5 

tenacetifolia  alba,  white   5 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. 

Deep  Blood  Purple  10 

Brilliant  Scarlet   10 

Large  Blue,  white  eye,  the  nearest  to  blue 

of  the  Phloxes,  but  really  a  fine  purple  10 

rosea,  beautiful  rose  color   10 

rosea  alho-oculata,  beautiful  rose,  with 

distinct  white  eye   10 


PHLOX  DRUMMONDII— Continued. 


Leopoldii,  splendid  deep  pink  with  white 

eye   10 

Radowitzii,  rose,  striped  with  white   10 

Radowitzii  Kermesina  striata,  crim- 
son, striped  with  white;  new   10 

flore-albo,  pure  white   10 

flore-albo  oculata,  pure  white,  with  pur- 
ple eye   10 

Chamois  Rose,  very  delicate  and  fine ;  new,  10 

variabilis,  violet  and  lilac   10 

Isabellina,  new,  light,  dull  yellow   10 

Violet  Queen,  violet,  with  a  large  white 

eye;  very  large   10 

All  varieties  mixed   10 

grandiflora,  an  improved  annual  Phlox, 
with  flowers  unusually  large,  round,  and 
of  great  substance.  This  we  may  call  a 
perfect  Phlox  25 

POPPY. 

Ranunculus-flowered,  small,  double,  va- 
rious colors   5 

Carnation  double,  mixed  colors   5 

Paeony-flowered,  large  flowers,  very  dou- 
ble, mixed  colors   5 

somniferum,  (Opium  Poppy,)  true,  sin- 
gle.  Per  lb.,  $2.00;  per  oz.,  15  cents   5 

somniferum  fl.-pl.,  (Double  Opium 
Poppy,)  splendid  large  flowers,  mixed 
colors   5 

PORTULACA. 

alba  striata,  white,  striped  with  rose  and 

red.   5 

caryophylloides,  rose,  striped  with  deep 

carmine   5 

New  Rose,  fine  rose  color    5 

Thellussonii,  fine  crimson   5 

splendens,  rosy  purple   5 

aurea,  straw  color...   5 

aurea  vera,  deep,  golden  yellow   5 

aurea  striata,  sulphur  yellow,  striped 

with  gold   5 

Fine  mixed   5 

Double  Rose-flowered,  a  perfectly  dou- 
ble variety,  as  much  so  as  the  most  perfect 
Rose,  and.  of  many  brilliant  colors,  as  well 

as  striped.    First  quality,  mixed  colors  20 

Double  Rose-flowered,  seven  different 
colors — crimsOD,  rosy-purple,  rose,  white, 
rose  striped  with  carmine,  orange,  yellow — 
each  color  25 

RICINUS. 

macrocarpus,  whitish  foliage,  beautiful; 

6  feet   10> 

purpureus,  purple,  magnificent;  6  feet   10' 

Borboniensis,  beautiful,  splendid  large 

leaves;  10  feet  10 1 

sanguineus,  blood  red  stalks,  scarlet  fruit, 

one  of  the  best;  5  feet   10 

Africanus  hybridus,  new  and  fine,  stalk 

and  fruit  rose;  6  feet   10 

giganteus,  new,  large,  fine  and  showy; 

feet   10 

New  species  from  the  Phillippinee,  gigantic 

leaves;  6  to  10  feet   15 

nanus  microcarpus,  dwarf,  only  2  to  3  ft. 

in  height;  fine  for  the  outside  of  groups..  10' 
communis,  (Palma  Christi,)  common  Cas- 
tor Oil  Bean   5 

SALPIOLOSSIS. 

coccinea,  splendid  scarlet   10 

azurea  grandiflora,  large  blue   10 

purpurea,  purple   10 

sulphurea,  yellow   10 

atrococclnea,  deep  scarlet,  beautifully 

spotted   10 

Mixed  colors,  extra,  from  selected  seed   10 

Dwarf,  finest  mixed  colors   10 
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SALVIA. 

Roemeriana,  scarlet,  beautiful   10 

punicea  nana,  scarlet,  dwarf,  splendid, 

tender;  18  inches   10 

coccinea,  scarlet,  small,  but  good   10 

cocciuea  splendens,  scarlet,  large  and 

#       showy    10 

tricolor,  blue  and  white   10 

splendens,  true;  large,  scarlet   25 

SANVITALIA. 
procumbens  flore-pleno,  a  beautiful, 
low  plant,  creeping,  with  bright  double 
yellow  flowers;  fine  for  pots,  baskets,  etc.  10 

SAPONARIA. 

calabrica,  rich,  deep  pink   5 

alba,  white   5 

SCABIOSA. 

Dark  purple,  brick  color,  dark  purple  and 
white,  lilac  and  purple,  lilac,  white,  each 

color  -  -   5 

All  colors  mixed   5 

Dwarf,  mixed  colors     5 

Stella ta,  starry  seed  vessels;  excellent  for 

winter  bouquets   5 

nana  fl. -pi.  var.,  double  dwarf  Scabiosa. 
Variety  of  colors,  and  a  free  bloomer   5 

SCHJZANTHUS. 

grandiflorus  oculatus,  various  shades, 

fine,  blue  center,  new.-   5 

pinnatus,  rose  and  purple,  very  pretty   5 

retusus,  scarlet,  rose  and  orange   5 

retusus  albus,  white  and  yellow.   5 

Grahami,  deep  rose   5 

papillionaceus,  delicately  spotted  and 
laced  with  purple  and  yellow,  shading  to 

orange  and  crimson   5 

Above  varieties  mixed   5 

SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

Mimosa  pudica,  a  tender,  sensitive  annual,  5 

SPRAGUEA. 

umbellata,  a  pink  flower,  in  umbels;  will 
dry  and  keep  like  Everlastings  25 

STOCK,  TEN  WEEKS. 

New  Largest-flowering  Dwarf,  a  plant 
of  dwarf  habit,  with  magnificent  large 
spikes  of  very  large  double  flowers;  all 
colors  mixed   20 

New  Largest-flowering  Dwarf,  white, 
fleeh-color,  rose,  rose-carmine,  carmine, 
crimson,  light  blue,  deep  blue,  lilac,  violet, 
purple,  light  brown,  dark  brown,  brick  red, 
aurora  color,  chamois,  canary  yellow,  ash 
color,  etc. ;  each  color  20 

New  Largest-flowering  Dwarf,  Blood 
Red,  the  richest,  deepest  colored  Stock 
grown;  new,  and  a  great  acquisition  in 
color   20 

Newest  large  -  flowering  Pyramidal 
Dwarf.  A  plant  of  pyramidal  habit,  with 
long  spikes  of  large  flowers,  many  choice 
colors  mixed     25 

New  Large -flowering  Pyramidal,  Ce- 
lestial Blue,  new  and  excellent  color  30 


STOCK,  TEN  WEEKS— Continued. 

Dwarf  German,  a  fine  dwarf  variety,  very 
free  bloomer,  mixed  colors   20 

Branching  German,  pretty  large  growth, 
habit  of  plant  branching,  spikes  of  flowers 
numerous,  long  and  rather  loose,  mixed 
colors  20 

Wall  flower-leaved,  smooth,  dark,  shining 
leaves,  like  the  Wallflower,  dwarf  habit. 
Set  only  six  inches  apart.    Mixed  colors..  20 

Early  Autumn-flowering,  commences 
flowering  in  the  autumn,  and  if  removed  to 
the  house  will  bloom  during  the  winter; 
mixed  colors  25 

New  Hybrid,  the  foliage  between  rough 
and  Wallflower-leaved,  flowers  large  and 
splendid ;  mixed  colors   20 

semperflorens,  or  Perpetual-flower- 
ing, dwarf,  free-bloomer,  but  late  in  the 
season  -  20 

Large  -  flowering  Dark  Blood  Red, 
Wallflower-leaved,  new  20 

TROP^EOLUM  MINUS. 

Dark  Crimson.   lU 

Crystal  Palace  Gem,  sulphur,  spotted 

with  maroon  -  10 

Dwarf  Spotted,  yellow,  spotted  with  crim- 
son 10s 

Tom  Thumb  Beauty,  orange  and  ver- 
milion  10 

Tom  Thumb  Yellow  10 

Carter's  Tom  Thumb,  scarlet  10 

Tom  Thumb  Rose,  a  new  color  in  Nastur- 
tiums; habit  similar  to  Scarlet  TomThumb,  10 
King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  foliage  dark  blu- 
ish-green; flowers  brilliant  scarlet  15 

King  Theodore,  flowers  very  dark  15 

Mixed  varieties  10. 

VERBENA. 

hybrida,  choice  seed,  saved  only  from  ihe 
most  beautiful  named  flowers..  20" 

Striped,  excellent  flowers,  with  broad,  Car- 
nation-like stripes.   Inclined  to  sport  25 

Montana,  a  hardy  Verbena  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  that  bears  our  winters  well. 
Flowers  bright  rose,  changing  to  lilac  20 

VINCA. 

rosea,  rose;  2  feet  10 

rosea  alba,  white,  red  eye  10 

rosea  nova  spec,  pure  white  10 

WHIT  LA  VI  A. 

grandiflora,  hardy  annual,  10  inches  high, 
violet  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers   5 

grandiflora  alba,  similar  to  above,  but 
white   5 

gloxinoides,  an  elegant  variety,  of  the  same 
habit  as  W.  grandiflora,  but  larger  flowers ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  pure  white,  limb  deli- 
cate light  blue   5 

ZINNIA. 

Double,  Choicest,    all  the  best  colors 

mixed  10 

Eight  separate  colors— scarlet,  orange,  yel- 
low, purple,  salmon,  etc.— each  color  10 

Pure  white   10 
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CLIMBERS. 


CALAMPELIS. 


scabra,  {Eccremocarpus  scaber,)  a  very- 
beautiful  climber,  foliage  very  pretty, 
flowers  bright  orange,  and  produced  in  ra- 
cemes ;  blooms  profusely  the  latter  part  of 
the  season   10 

CARDIOSPERMUM . 

Halicacabum   10 

COBtEA, 

scandens   10 

CONVOLVULUS  MAJOR. 

All  the  varieties  mixed   5 

DOLICHOS. 

Lablab,  (Hyacinth.  Bean, )a fine  climber, 

with  purple  and  lilac  flowers   10 

albus  nanus,  white,  dwarf   10 

spec,  giganteus,  large,  free  grower   10 

GOURDS  AND  CUCUMBERS, 

Hercules'  Club,  large,  long,  club-shaped,  10 

Smallest  Lemon,  yellow  ...  10 

Pear-formed,  yellow  and  green,  striped 

with  cream   10 

Gooseberry,  small  bright  green   10 

Striped  Apple,  smail,  yellow,  beautifully 

striped   10 

Egg-formed,  like  the  fruit  of  White  Egg 

Plant  -   10 

Orange,  the  well-known  Mock  Orange   10 

Calabash,  the  old-fashioned  Dipper  Gourd,  10 
Lagenaria  vittata,  small,  half  green  and 

half  yellow,  striped  with  cream.  10 

Momordica  Balsamina,  orange  and  red,  10 
Tricosantlies  Colubrina,  true  Serpent 
Gourd,  striped  like  a  serpent,  changing  to 

carmine   10 

Cucurbita  leucantha  longissima   10 

Echinocistis  lobata,  very  strong,  free- 
growing  climber,  with  ivy-like  leaf,  and 

small  fruit     20 

Cucumis  dipsaceus,  teasel-like,  yellow...  10 

IPOMCEA. 

limbata  elegantissima,  large,  Convolvu- 
lus-like blossoms,  of  a  rich  mazarine  blue, 
with  a  conspicuous  white  margin  or  belt..  10 

granditiora  superba,  fine  large  flowers, 
sky-blue,  with  broad  border  of  white  10 

coccinea,  sometimes  called  Star  Ipomcea, 
with  small,  scarlet  flowers    10 

Quamoclit,  (Cypress  Vine)  tender  climb- 
er; flowers  small  but  elegant  and  striking; 
foliage  beautiful ;  mixed  colors    10 

Scarlet,  white,  rose,  each  color   10 


EOASA. 

nitida,  yellowish,  light  green  leaves   5 

lateritia,  large,  dark  red  flowers  in  abun- 
dance   10 

Herbertii,  fine  scarlet   10 

MAURANDYA. 

Barclayana,  blue  and  white   10 

Barclayana    purpurea     grandi  flora, 

dark  blue   10 

Barclayana  Scarlet,  mauve   10 

Finest  mixed   10 

PEAS,  FLOWERING. 

Scarlet  Winged,  beautiful  small  flowers; 

low  creeper   K) 

Yellow  Winged,  same  habit  as  Scarlet 

Winged   10 

Sweet,  Scarlet  Invincible,  a  beautiful 

new  deep  scarlet  variety;  lb., $1. 50;  oz.,  15c.  10 

Scarlet,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  per  oz.,  15  cents  10 

Scarlet,  striped  with  White,  per  lb., 

$1.50;  peroz.,  15  cents   1q 

Painted  Lady,  rose  and  white;  per  lb., 

$1.50;  peroz.,  15 cents    10 

Blue  Edged,  white  and  pink,  edged  with 

blue;  per  lb.,  $2.50;  per  oz.,  20  cents   10 

Black,  very  dark,  brownish  purple;  per  lb., 

$1.50;  peroz.,  15  cents   10 

Black,  with  Light  Blue,  brownish-pur-. 

pie  and  light  blue;  lb.,  $1.50;  oz.,  15 cents,  10 
All  colors  mixed;  per  lb.,  $1.00;  oz.  10  cents,  5 

THUNBERGIA. 


Bakeri,  pure  white,  very  fine   15 

alata,  yellow  or  buff,  with  dark  eye  15 

alata  unicolor,  yellow   15 

aurantiaca,  bright  orange,  with  dark  eye,  15 

aurantiaca  unicolor,  bright  orange  15 

Above  mixed   15 

TROP^EOLUM. 

atropurpureum,  dark  crimson  10 

coccineum,  scarlet   10 

Dunett's  Orange,  dark  orange   10 

Edward  Otto,  splendid  bronze,  silky  and 

glittering   15 

Scheuerianum,  straw  color,  striped  with 

brown    10 

Scheuerianum  coccineum,  scarlet,  stpd.  10 

Schulzii,  brilliant  scarlet   20 

luteum,  yellow    10 

Common  mixed;  the  green  seed  pods  used 

for  pickles;  peroz.,  15  cents   5 

peregrinum  (Canary  Flower)  15 

Lobbianum,  mixed  varieties   20 

Caroline  Smith,  spotted    25 

Lilli  Smith,  orange  scarlet   25 

Napoleon  III,  yellow,  striped  with  ver- 
milion  -   25 

Giant  of  Battles,  brilliant  carmine   25 


CJueen  Victoria,  vermilion,  scarlet-strip"d,  25 
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EVERLASTINGS. 


ACKOCLINIUM. 

roseum,  bright  rose  color.   5 

roseum  album,  pure  white   5 

Both  colors  mixed   5 

AMMOBIUM. 
alatum,  white;  hardy;  2  feet   5 

GOMPHRENA. 
globosa,  (Globe  Amaranth,)  alba,  pure 

white     5 

globosa  carnea,  flesh-colored...   5 

globosa  rubra,  dark  purplish-crimson   5 

a  urea  superba,  orange;  large  and  fine. 

Pick  before  the  lower  scales  drop...  10 

Above  mixed   5 

HELICHRYSUM. 

monstrosum,  large,  showy  flowers;  variety 

of  colors;  double  10 

monstrosum,  Double  Rose,  fine  color...  10 
monstrosum,  Double  Bed,  very  bright..  10 

monstrosum,  Double  White, pure  10 

monstrosum,  Double  Yellow   10 

>racteatum,  bright  yellow;  18 inches  10 

minimum,  dwarf ;  both  flowers  and  buds, 

excellent  for  wreaths,  etc. ;  various  colors.  10 
lanum  atrosanguineum,  brilliant  crim- 
son; new;  one  foot   10 

jrachyrrhinchuin,  dwarf;  6  inches   10 

HELIPTERUM. 
Sanfordii,  one  of  the  choicest  Everlastings; 
a  foot  in  height;  flowers  small,  rich,  yel- 
low  15 

corymbiflorum,  clusters  of  white, star-like 

flowers  15 

RHODANTHE. 
Manglesii,  fine  for  house-culture,  but  deli- 
cate for  out-door;  of  tec  however,  makes  a 
most  beautiful  display  in  the  garden  10 


RHODANTHE — Continued. 


maculata,  more  hardy  and  robust  than  R. 

Manglesii;  rosy  purple   10 

maculata  alba,  pure  white,  yellow  disc.  15 
atrosangulnea,  flowers  dark  purple  and 

violet  25 

WAITZIA. 

aurea,  new,  fine  yellow  25 

grandiflora,  new;  flowers  large,  golden  yel- 
low  25 

XERANTHEMUM. 
Large  Purple  -  flowered,  the  largest- 
flowered,  very  double  and  fine   10 

caeruleum,  double;  light  blue  10 

cseruleum,  compaotum,  very  compact, 

round-headed  plant;  dwarf   10 

Double  White,  very  fine   10 

Mixed  colors  10 

GYPSOPHILA. 

elegans,  hardy  annual;  white;  6  inches  10 

muralis,  hardy  annual ;  rose-colored  flow- 
ers, dwarf   10 

paniculata,  perennial;  white   10 

STATICE. 
Bonducella,  annual;  golden  yellow  flowers; 

lfoot   10 

Besseriana  rosea, '  perennial ;  small  rose- 
colored  flowers ;  very  pretty  10 

coccinea,  perennial;  fine   10 

incana  hybnda  nana,  perennial;  mixed 

colors   10 

latifolia,  perennial;  one  of  the  best   10 

sinuata,beautiful  annual;  blue  flowers;  1  ft.  10 
Thouinii,  dwarf   annual  ;  free-flowering, 
flowers  in  spikes  10 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 


Agrostis  nebulosa,  the  most  elegant  of 
Ornamental  Grasses;  fine  and  feathery; 

delicate     10 

Steveni,  beautiful  light  panicles   10 

Andropogon   bombycinus,   small  heads 

covered  with  silky  hairs;  hardy  perennial...  25 
Arundo  Donax  variegatis  aureus,  peren- 
nial ;  strong  stem,  with  golden  yellow 

striped  leaves,  6  feet  high  25 

Avena  sterilis,  (Animated  Oat,)  30  inches 

high    10 

Briza  maxima,  an  elegant  Shaking  Grass, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Ornamental  Grasses, 
perfectly  hardy;  sow  in  the  open  ground 

any  time  in  the  spring;  lfoot   5 

geniculata,  small,  flowers  freely,  and  is 

always  desirable;  8  inches  .'   5 

minor,  small  and  pretty,  sow  early;  6  inches  5 
compacta,  an  erect,  compact  variety  of 

Quaking  Grass    10 

Brizopyrum  siculum,  dwarf,  with  shining 

green  leaves,  very  pretty ;  8  inches   5 

Bromus  brizaeformis,  a  very  fine  grass  with 
elegant  hanging  ears,  well  adapted  for  bou- 
quets, either  in  summer  or  winter;  flowers 
second  summer,  something  like  Briza  max- 
ima; 1  foot   5 


Chloris  radiata,  small  growth  and  tassel- 
like, hardy;  may  be  sown  in  the  garden;  1 
foot  i   10 

Chrysurus  cynosuroides,  (Lamarkia 
aurea,)  dwarf;  yellowish,  feathery  spikes..  -  5 

Coix  Lachryma  (Job's  Tears,)  grows 
about  two  feet,  broad,  corn-like  leaves   10 

Erianthus  Ravennae,  as  fine  as  Pampas 
Grass,  which  it  resembles,  and  very  much 
superior  for  a  Northern  climate,  being  quite 
hardy.  Plants,  25  cents  each  10 

Gynerium  argenteum,  (Pampas  Grass,) 
a  noble  grass,  flowers  second  season,  not 
hardy  here   15 

Hordeum  jubatum,  (Squirrel  Tail 
Grass,)  fine    10 

Isolepis  gracilis,  perennial;  very  graceful, 
fine  for  flower  baskets  20 

L.asjurus  ovatus,  dwarf;  showy  heads;  called 
Hare's  Tail  Grass ;  1  foot,  sow  early   5 

Panicum  sulcatum,  perennial;  very  decora- 
tive, with  palm-shaped  foliage..  25 

Pennisetum  longistilum,  a  very  graceful 
grass,  growing  18  inches   10 

Stlpa  pennata,  (Feather  Grass,)  magnifi- 
cent grass;  flowering  the  second  season  15 

Trycholama  rosea,  a  very  beautiful  rose- 
tinted  grass;  2  feet   10 
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PERENNIALS. 


ADLUMIA. 


cirrhosa,  or  Alleghany  Vine,  and  some- 
times called  Wood  Fringe.   10 

ADONIS. 

vernalis,  a  handsome  perennial  border  plant,  5 

AQUILEGIA. 
Carnation,  or  Striped,  new;  white,  with 

broad  red  stripes;  double.  10 

Skinneri,  very  beautiful;  colors  scarlet  and 

yellow   10 

lucida,  light  blue,  large,  strong  grower  10 

lucida,  fl.-pl.,  very  double  and  purple   10 

caerulea  25 

Mixed  varieties   10 

CAMPANULA. 

Carpatica,  blue  and  white  mixed  10 

Medium,  (Canterbury    Bell.)  flowers 

large,  blue;  plant  2  feet  in  height  10 

Single  varieties,  mixed  10 

Double  varieties,  mixed   10 

DIANTHUS. 
Carnation,  German   seed    from  named 

flowers.  25 

Extra  Italian  seed,saved  from  prize  flower 

only   50 

Picotee,  German  seed  from  named  flowers 

only  25 

Italian  seed,  saved  from  prize  flowers  only  50 
Pink,  best  double,  mixed  colors  25 

DELPHINIUM. 

New  varieties  mixed   5 

DIGITALIS. 

purpurea,  purple  flowers;  3  feet.   5 

purpurea  alba,  white;  3  feet   5 

gloxinfeflora,  new;  beautifully  spotted;  4 

feet   5 

Mixed  varieties   5 

HEDYSARUM. 

coronarium,  fine  scarlet..   5 

coronarium  flore  albo,  white   5 

HOLLYHOCK, 
Double,  very  double  and  fine,  from  the  best 
named  collection  in  Europe  10 

HONESTY. 
Purple,  very  hardy,free-flowering  perennial  10 

IPOMOPSIS. 

aurantiaca,  orange   5 

Beyrichii,  scarlet  ^.  5 

rosea,  new,  fine   5 

Jaune  Canarie,  canary  yellow   5 


LINUM. 

perenne,  blue   10 

perenne  album,  white   10 

perenne  rosevim,  beautiful  rose  colored.  10 
luteum,  yellow   10 

PENTSTEMON. 

Wrightii,  splendid  scarlet   15 

Murrayanus,  magnificent  vermilion  25 

cordifolius,  scarlet;  fine  for  conservatory.  25 
barbatus  Torreyii,  fine;  crimson  and  yel- 
low 15 

Mixed  varieties   15 

PEAS,  PERENNIAL. 

Mixed  varieties   15 

PRIMULA. 

auricula,  fine  mixed   25 

auricula,  from  named  flowers  50 

PYRETHRUM. 

liybrida,  double  varieties  mixed  25 

Parthenium  flore-pleno,  the  common 

double  Feverfew   -   10 

parthenifolium  aureum,  Golden  Feath- 
er, prized  for  its  yellow  foliage   10 

ROCKET. 

Sweet  Purple   5 

Sweet  White   5 

STOCK. 

Best  mixed  colors  25 

SWEET  WILLIAM. 

Perfection   10 

Common  Double   10 

Dunetti,  blood  red;  velvety  texture   10 

VALERIANA. 

coccinea,  fine  scarlet   5 

rubra,  red   5 

alba,  white   5 

WALLFLOWER. 

Fine  mixed  colors  ;  double   20 


HARDY  CLIMBERS. 

The  following  are  Perennial  Climbers,  and  all 
useful  for  covering  Arbors,  Porches,  etc.  They 
are  hardy  and  hard-wooded.   Plants,  50  cents. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  Virginia  Creeper. 
Bignonia  radicans,  Trumpet- Vine. 
Celastrus  scandens,  climbing  Bitter  Sweet. 
Clematis  flamula,  European  Sweet,  white. 
Clematis  Vitalba,  Virgin's  Bower,  white. 
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GREEN  HOUSE. 


Abutilon,  finest  varieties  mixed  50 

Boston  Smilax,  (Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides,)  the  most  pop- 
ular plant  now  known  for  decora- 
tive purposes  ;  fine  climber,  fur- 
nishing yards  of  glossy  green 
trimming  25 

Calceolaria  hybrida  tigrina,  spot- 
ted ;  seeds  saved  from  the  best 

collection  in  Europe  50 

hybrida  tigrina  nana,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  height,  and  of  very  com- 
pact habit  50 

hybrida  grandiflora,  very  large, 

superb  flowers  50 

James'  International  Prize, 
saved  from  the  choicest  varieties 
only  50 

Campanula  Vidalis,  white;  very 
showy  25 

Carnation,  Remontant,  or  Tree 
Carnation,  choicest  Italian  seed,  50 

Centaurea  gymnocarpa,  desirable 
for  its  delicately  cut  and  graceful 

white  foliage  25 

candidissima,  an  effective  white- 
leaved  bedding  plant   25 

Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  finest 
double  25 

Cineraria  hybrida,  of  first  quality; 

most  perfect  25 

hybrida,  New  Dwarf,  of  compact 

growth.    25 

maritima,  white  foliaged  plant, 
similar  to  the  Centaureas  10 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  magnificent 
greenhouse  shrubby  climber,  fine 
foliage  and  clusters  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flo  wers.  Finely  adapted  for 
out-door  culture  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  it  delights  in  great  heat 
and  a  light,  sandy  soil.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
the  dry  season.  We  keep  it  in  the 
house  in  the  winter,  and  put  it  out 
in  the  spring  20 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  desi- 
rable for  hanging-baskets,  bearing 
many  lavender  blue  flowers  -25 

Cuphea  platycentra,  Cigar,  or 
Fire  Cracker  plant   25 

Fuchsia,  choice  mixed  50 

Geranium,  common  mixed.  25 

Choicest  fancy  varieties,  mixed  sorts, 
packet  of  5  seeds   50 

Gloxinia  hybrida,  best  quality, 
choice  fl  >wers,  from  Benary's 
choice  collection  50 

Heliotrope,  best  mixed   25 

Humea  elegans,  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental biennial,  4  feet  high,  with 
graceful  dark  flowers   15 

Lantana,  finest  mixed.   25 

Nerium  Oleander,  common  Olean- 
der  10 

Primula  Sinensis  (Chinese  Prim- 
rose,) fimbriata   rubra,  red; 

extra  50 

fimbriata  alba,  white;  extra  50 

Above  varieties  mixed  50 


PEARL  TUBEROSE. 

A  new  variety,  of  great  merit.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf 
habit,  flowering  in  very  large  spikes,  of  exquisite  fra- 
grance.    25cts.  each;  $2.25  per  doz. 

Double.  A  well-known  flower;  very  fragrant.  15  Cts, 
each;  $1.50  per  doz. 
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Gladiolus  now  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  one  of  the  most  showy  and  easy  of 
cultivation,  throwing  up  their  tall  spikes  of  flowers  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
are  almost  of  every  desirable  color — brilliant  scarlet,  crimson,  creamy  white, 
striped,  etc.  Their  culture  is  very  simple.  Set  the  bulbs  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
apart,  and  cover  about  three  inches.  The  planting  may  be  done  at  different  times, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  June.  Keep  the  earth  mellow,  and  place  a 
neat  stake  to  support  the  spikes.  Common  mixed  varieties  of  all  colors,  15  cents 
each,  or  $1  per  dozen. 

Each.  I)oz. 

Dahlias,  double,  new  and  choice  varieties     $  .50  $5.00 

"  "      older  sorts,  fine  flower   _  .30  3.00 

Tuberose,  white  fragrant  flower,  beautiful  for  bouquets,  finest  selected  roots,  .15  1.50 

"       second  quality....    10  1.00 

Tritomia,  a  fine  herbaceous  plant,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  very  showy,  .75 
Madeira  Vine,  an  excellent  climber,  with  glossy  green  leaves,  white  flow- 
ers, and  fragrant.  10  1.00 

Tigridia,  a  beautiful  shell  flower,  abundance  of  bloom  for  a  long  season,  .10  1.00 
Canna,  stately  plant,  with  large  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers,  very  orna- 
mental.   They  do  well  in  the  dryest  and  hottest  weather   50 

The  Lilies,  so  deservedly  popular,  can  be  planted  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
The  following  varieties  are  hardy,  and  do  not  require  to  betaken  up  in  autumn; 
they  may  remain  four  or  five  years  without  removing. 

Each.  Boz. 

Lilium  Auratum  %  .50  $5.00 

"     Candidum,  common  white   .20  2.00 

"     Longiflorum,  pure  white  trumpet-shaped  flower   .20  2.00 

"     Lancifolium  Album,  white.    .50  5.00 

Rubrum,  red....  25  2.50 

"  "  Roseum,  spotted      .25  2.50 

Paeonies,  in  variety    50 

English  Garden  Pinks    10c.  to  .25 

Ivy  Plants    -  -  (according  to  size)  25c.  to  $1 .00 

Sweet  Violets  ,    

Lily  of  the  Valley.     

Daisies,  Pansies,  Hollyhocks     

Hardy  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  for  planting  in  Autumn,  and  for  sale  in 
September  and  October: 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snow-Drops,  Japan  Lilies,  Narcissus, 
Crown  Imperials,  Jonquils,  Iris,  etc. 


J®"  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  ready  in  August. 
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We  can  furnish  any  of  the  following  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price: 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   $1.75 

American  Rose  Culturist-.-  .   30 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  new  edition  i  2.50 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers      1.75 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant  2.50 

Bryant's  Forest  Trees,  new      1.50 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory    1.50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Garden     1.50 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables      3.00 

Chorlton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide     .75 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  new  edition  ...  4.50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  6.50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide   1.50 

Every  Woman  her  Own  Flower  Gardener   .50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses    _  2.50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist     1.50 

Fuller  s  Grape  Culture   1.50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist     1.50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit    1.50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture     1.50 

Hoope's  Book  of  Evergreens    3. 00 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine.     1.50 

Onion  Culture   .20 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses       3.00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose   1.50 

Pedder's  Farmer's  Land  Measurer     .60 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden     1.50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden   3.00 

Rand's  Seventy-five  Popular  Flowers   1.50 

River's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  new   ...   1.00 

Scott's  Suburban  Homes,  an  elegant  work  8.00 

The  Parlor  Aquarium      1.00 

Warder's  American  Pomology.    3.00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens   1.50 

Thomas' Fruit  Culturist   3.00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc.   1.50 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South  . . .    .  2.00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People  3.00 

Window  Gardener,  Rand,  new.  _ :    1 .00 

Window  Gardening,  Williams,  new.      1:50 


40  Bird  Seeds ,  Ground  Bone,  Phosphate,  etc. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  BIRDS  AND  FOWL. 


PETERS'  GENUINE  PREPARATIONS 

FOB   ALL   KINDS    OF  SONG  BIRDS. 


PREPARED  FOOD   FOR   MOCKING  BIRDS, 

AND    ALL    SOFT-BILL  BIRDS. 

Per  bottle    50  cents. 


CANARY  POWDER. 

Will  improve  Young  Birds  and  restore  Old  Birds  that  have  lost  their  notes, 
to  sing.    Per  bottle,  50  cents. 


PETERS'   POULTRY  CURE. 

A  certain  cure  for  Gap3,  Staggers,  Asthma,  and  other  diseases  so  fatal  to  our 
Fowls  and  Chickens.   Per  package,  75  cents. 


MIXED   BIRD  SEED. 

Seeds  of  superior  quality  25  cents  per  lb. 


CUTTLE    FISH,   MAW   AND    RAPE  SEEDS. 

Bird  Cages,  (Osborne  Patent,)  Bath  Cups,  etc. 


GROUND  BONE. 

After  long  and  repeated  experiments,  it  is  found  to  be  the  best  fertilizer  which 
can  be  used  on  old  meadow  pastures,  as  a  constant  cropping  of  the  grass  exhausts 
the  soil  of  its  phosphates;  and  ground  bones  have  this  very  element  more  largely 
than  anything  else,  and  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  grass  of  boned  pastures,  as  the  grass  from  it  con- 
tains a  large  per  centage  of  the  element  so  essential  to  form  their  own  bones,  and 
their  appetite  craves  it  as  it  does  salt. 

It  is  also  very  beneficial  to  grain  and  root  crops;  also  for  fruit,  especially  for  grapes. 

Sow  broadcast  on  grass  land,  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre;  on  plowed 
land,  harrow  in  with  the  seed,  or  apply  it  directly  in  the  hills  or  drills,  just  previous 
to  planting. 

Price,  in  bags  of  about  200  pounds,  $6  per  bag.    Per  ton,  $40. 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE 

Is  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  is  recommended  to  the  public  as  a  superior 
article.  All  who  have  used  it  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms;  and,  especially  for 
market  gardeners,  is  put  up  in  bags  of  about  2 JO  lbs.  each.  Price,  $8  per  bag;  by 
the  ton,  $60. 

LAND  PLASTER. 

Highly  recommended  for  wheat,  and  grains  of  all  kinds.   Per  bushel,  $2.50. 

FLOUR  OF  BONE. 

Especially  adapted  to  house  plants;  per  box,  25  cents. 


Aquariums,  Fish  Globes,  etc. 
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FISH  GLOBES 


ROUND  GLOBES  ON.  FOOT, 

i  Gallon. 

I 


1 

n 

2 
3 


.75 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
3.50 


HANGING  GLOBES. 

4  inch  $  .40 

5  "     .50 

6  "   .60 

7  "     .70 

8  "      .90 

9  "   1.00 

10     "      1.25 


Gold  Fish 


50  cts.  each. 


We  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of 

CASTLES,  ARCHES  AND  GROTTOES, 

—ALSO- 
FLOATING   DUCKS,  SWANS,  TURTLES,  ETC., 
SUITABLE  FOR  AQUARIUMS. 


We  keep  a  full  line  of  common  FLOWER  POTS,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred; 
also  the  best  assortment  in  the  city  of 

LAVA  AND  IMPORTED  FLOWER  POTS,  OROOUS  POTS, 

HYACINTH   GLASSES,  etc.,  etc. 
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Hanging  Baskets,  Plant  Sticks. 


No.  7  Rustic  Hanging  Basket. 

11  inch  $2.25 


8  inch  $1.25 

9  "  ......  1.50 

10    "    2.00 


12 


2.50 


PLANT  STICKS. 

We  make  six  different  sizes  of  Plant 
Sticks,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  length, 
for  supporting  single  stalks  of  Roses, 
Dalhias,  etc. 

Doz.  Hund. 

 ..!_$  .25  $1.50 

 35  2.00 

 50  3.00 

 65  4.00 

  .80  5.00 

  1.15  7.00 

Any  number  less  than  50  will  be  charged 
at  dozen  rates. 


2  feet. 
2i 
3 
4 
5 


We  also  have  a  large  variety  of  Rustic 
Stands  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $15 
each. 

Chairs.  from  $3.50  to  $10.00 

Settees  "       5.00  "  30.00 


Window  Brackets,  Flower  Stands,  etc. 
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WINDOW  BRACKETS. 


No.  1— One  Pot  Bracket,  75  cts.  No.  4— Four  Pot  Bracket,  $1.50. 

We  also  have  a  great  variety  of  other  Brackets,  ranging  in  price  from  30c.  to  $5  each. 

NOVELTY  REVOLVING  FLOWER  STAND. 

Indispensable  in  every  household  where  Plants  are  kept. 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  especially  desirable  in  the  following  points  : 
Being  made  of  wire  it  is  very  strong  but  light;  it  is  so  adjusted  that  there  is 
no  tipping  when  a  greater  weight  is  placed  on  one  side,  yet  it  rovolves  easily, 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  Revolving  Flower  Stand.  It  affords  a  perfect 
opportunity  of  covering,  thus  avoiding  the  removal  of  plants  when  sweeping; 
also,  preventing  the  chilling  of  plants  on  cold  nights  and  affording  perfect 
facilities  for  fumigating  plants  for  the  removal  of  vermin.  It  is  provided  with 
an  oil  cloth  rimmed  mat  of  best  quality,  capable  of  holding  several  quarts  of 
water,  so  that  plants  may  be  thoroughly  watered  and  sprinkled  without  being 
removed  from  the  Stand,  and  without  wetting  and  injuring  carpets.  The  Mat 
is  of  ornamental  design,  and  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  Stand  being 
secured  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  brace,  can  be  adjusted  to  rooms  or  windows 
of  any  height  desired.  It  can  be  closely  packed  when  not  in  use,  and  can  be 
shipped  in  very  small  compass  to  any  part  of  the  country,  at  small  expense. 

An  examination  of  this  Flower  Stand,  and  a  comparison  with  any  other  in 
the  market,  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  of  its  merits. 

Price,  with  Mat  and  Cover,  $13.00;  without  Cover,  $11.50  ; 
without  Mat  and  Cover,  $10.00. 


FLOWER  POT  COVERS, 


A  great  variety  of  styles,  some  entirely  new  patterns,  from  15  cts.  to  75  cts.  each. 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS. 


Nickel  Plated. 


Glass. 

A  useful  little  article  for  the  coat,  dress,  or  hair,  for 
keeping  flowers  fresh.  Fill  with  water,  and  attach  to 
the  dress,  etc.,  by  the  pin;  each,  15  cts.;  per  doz.,  $1.50, 
by  mail,  post-paid. 
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Syringes,  Sprinklers,  Force  Pumps. 


IMPROVED  BRASS  GARDEN  SYRINGES. 


Of  various  sizes  and  patterns,  applicable  for  all  horticultural  purposes  in  the  Con- 
servatory, Forcing  House  and  Garden.  Fitted  with  caps  or  roses  for  ejecting 
water  in  one  stream,  or  dispersing  it  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  or  with  great  force, 
when  required. 

No.  00.    Unpolished,  one  spray  rose,  adapted  for  throwing  whale  oil  soap, 

liquid  tobacco,  etc    -    $3.00 

No.  2.    Ladies'  Syringe,  small  size,  with  three  roses   5.00 

No.  5.    Best  conical  valve  Syringe,  large  size,  with  one  stream  and  two 

spray  roses        8.00 

No.  7.  Same  as  No.  5,  but  having  a  knuckle  joint  turning  in  all  directions, 
for  washing  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  cleaning 
them  from  insects,  etc      10.00 


Scollay's  Elastic  Plant 
Sprinkler. 


This  article  is  made  of  Rubber,  with  a 
flat  bottom,  and  brass  perforated,  detach- 
able top.    An  indispensable  article  for 

SPRINKLING  PLANTS, 

Bouquets,  Clothes,  etc. 

Price  -  $1.50. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade- 


Johnson's  Force  Pump. 


Has  no  equal  for  washing  windows, 
carriages,  etc.,  watering  streets  and  gar- 
dens, sprinkling  house  plants,  lawn 
shrubs,  sprinkling  fluids  and  liquids  on 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  for  destroy- 
ing insects,  etc.  Nothing  can  excel  it 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  Syringe 
can  be  used  in  the  Green  House. 

Price.   $10.00. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 


Garden  Requisites,  Implements,  etc. 
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htim  Requisites,  Horticultural  Implements,  Si®. 


19  ~s€| 

Brass  and  Tin  Syringes,  (No.  6)  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $12.00 

Pot,  Garden,  and  Tree  Labels. 

Cuba  Bass,  (best  quality)..   75  cts.  per  lb. 

Whale  Oil  Soap     25  cts.  per  lb. 

Watering  Pots    _  ranging  from  50  cts.  to  $3.25 

WissPole  Pruning  Shears,  (No.  12). _   No.  1,  $3.50;  No.  2,  $3.00 

Lawn  Scythes,  (No.  15)       ...$1.50  to  $2.00 

Pruning  Saws  and  Chisels,  (No.  17)   $1.75 

Pruning  Saws     $1.25  to  1.50 

Pruning  Knives,  (No.  3)   ...   from  75  cts.  to  $1.50 

Budding  Knives,  (No.  2)    $1.00  to  $1.25 

Garden  Hoe  Rakes,  (No.  19)....   60  to  75  cts. 

Garden  Trowels,. (No.  10)    25  to  75  cts. 

Garden  Reels  and  Lines,  (Nos.  7  and  8)    $1.50  to  $2.50 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Garden  Sets,  combining  the  Hoe,  Rake,  Spade 

and  Fork    ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2.50,  for  American. 

English  Garden  Sets  _   from  $2.00  to  $5.00,  according  to  size. 

Guano    •_   per  lb.,  25  cts. 

Hand  Forks,  Sorby's,  (No.  5)   75  cts. 


LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


Spade  and  Shovel, 


A  very  useful  set  of  Implements.  They  are  made  of  the  best 
steel,  handsomely  finished,  and  are  not  toy  tools  at  all,  but 
made  for  service.  The  tools  are  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  besides  being  just  the  thing  for  children,  will  be  found  of 
great  service  by  ladies  and  others.  In  all  flower  gardens  a 
great  deal  of  small  hand-work  must  be  done,  and  these  little 
Implements  will  be  found  very  useful  in  loosening  the  soil, 
and  removing  the  weeds  from  among  young  plants.  Painted 
and  polished,  $1  per  set;  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.25. 
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Garden  Requisites,  Implements,  etc. 


HEDGE  SHEARS. 

Price,   8  inch   ..$2.25 

9    "      2.75 

"     10    11     3.25 


PRUNING  SHEARS. 

Price,    No.  1  $2. 

"       No.  2.:   2.15 

"     '  No.  3    2.00 

"       No.  4.   1.75 


PECKS 

jPRUNER 

A  valuable  acquisition. 
Price,  without  handle  -  -.$1.00 


© 
O 

JORS. 


Price. 


$1.25 


o 

o 

FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

These  Scissors  hold  the  flowers  when 

cut,  and  are  very  convenient. 
Price.-  _.75cts.  and  $1.00 

'Mr 

M i  WATERS 

Jmproved 
Jree:  pRUNER. 

We  can  recommend  this  as  one  of  the 
best  Pruners  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Length  of  Pole,  4  feet   $2.50 

6   "   2.75 

8   "    3.00 

"     10   "   3.25 


GRASS  SICKLES. 

From  50c.  to  $1. 


DUTCH  SCUFFLE  HOES. 
From  50c.  to  $1.25. 


EDGING  KNIVES. 
From  $1  to  $1.50. 
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IMPROVED  LAWN  RAKES. 


These  Rakes  are  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  are  indispensable  for  raking 
Lawns,  the  teeth  being  set  about  an  inch  apart.    Price,  50  cents  each. 


IMPROVED  GARDEN  ROLLER. 

Since  the  Hand  Roller  was  first  introduced,  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  style  and  variety  of  forms. 

By  the  addition  of  weights  along  the  shaft,  greater  weight 
is  obtained,  while  they  are  so  adjusted  that  when  not  in  use 
the  handle  is  thrown  up  from  the  ground,  and  kept  clean 
and  out  of  the  way. 

2  Sections,  each  7|  in.  long,  by  15  in.  diameter  $25.00 

2       "  "  12       "       "    20         "    30.00 

2       "         "  12       V       "    30  "        ....  50.00 


NOYES'  HAND  WEEDER. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  little 
implements  for  use  among  ail  kinds  and 
varieties  of  plants  where  hand  weeding  is 
required,  and  is  especially  valuable  when 
the  ground  is  hard  or  baked.  Its  lightness, 
form,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  cutting 
edges  are  presented,  render  it  not  only  safe,  but  a  remarkably  easy  and  effective 
implement  to  use.    Price,  40  cents. 


MATTHEWS'  HAND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  well-constructed  Hand  Cultivator  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
implements  used  for  weeding  between  the 
various  row- crops,  and  for  flat  cultivation 
generally,  and  is  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable companion-implement  to  the  Seed 
Drill. 

The  Matthews'  Hand  Cultivator, 
also  an  invention  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Matthews,  is  » 
unequalled.  It  is  thoroughly  constructed 
throughout,  very  durable,  and  easy  to 
operate.  A  boy  can  accomplish  as  much 
Price,  $6.00  Boxed.  wuh  it  as  six  men  with  h>,es.    It  spreads 

from  6  to  14  inches,  and  will  cut  all  the  ground  covered  even  when  spread  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  is  provided  with  teeth  of  a  new  and  improved  pattern, 
which  thoroughly  pulverize  and  mellow  the  soil.  The  depth  of  cultivating  maybe 
accurately  gauged. 
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Garden  Seed  Drills. 


MATTHEWS'  GARDEN  SEED  DRILL. 


Price,  $12.00,  Boxed. 

The  Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  for  sowing 
with  certainty  and  regularity,  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Sage,  Spinach, 
Sorghum,  Peas,  Beans,  Broom  Corn,  Fodder  Corn,  etc. 

In  appearance  it  possesses  that  symmetry  and  finish  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Matthews'  productions,  while  it  is  very  durable,  and  is  simple  in  construction. 
Some  of  the  advantages  are  : 

1—  The  agitator  is  a  simple  device  which  stirs  the  seed  thoroughly,  hy  a  positive  motion,  and  insures 

continuous  and  uniform  delivery.  There  are  no  cams,  springs,  gears  or  belts  connected  with  it 
to  get  out  of  order. 

2—  The  movement  of  the  agitator  may  be  checked  and  the  drill  propelled  forward  or  backward  without 

dropping  seed. 

3—  A  simple  arrangement  is  provided  which  gauges  the  deposit  of  the  seed  uniformly  to  the  depth 

required,  consequently  there  is  no  guessing  at  the  right  depth,  or  risk  of  planting  so  deep  in 
places  as  to  destroy  the  seed.  This  valuable  appliance  also  so  simplifies  and  facilitates  the  ope- 
ration of  sowing,  that  it  may  be  done  with  much  less  time  and  with  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  by  any  other  machine. 

4 —  Substantial  adjustable  markers  are  provided  which  mark  the  rows  distinctly  on  either  level  or 

unlevel  ground,  and  which  also  answer  the  purpose  of  legs  or  supports  to  the  machine  when  nt  t 
in  use. 

5—  A  Dial  containing  every  sized  hole  required  for  the  different  kinds  of  seed  is  placed  conspicuously 

and  conveniently  above  the  frame,  and  may  be  easily  adjusted. 

6—  The  Hopper  is  made  of  iron  in  preference  to  wood,  and  the  bottom  is  sufficiently  dishing  to  sow  the 

smallest  quantity  of  seed. 

7—  The  Drill  is  thoroughly  constructed  throughout  of  iron  and  the  best  seasoned  oak.    There  are  no 

parts  subject  to  unusual  wear,  and  it  will  outlast  any  other. 

Full  directions  for  using  are  attached  to  each  machine. 


MATTHEWS'  GARDEN  SEED  DRILL,  No.  2. 


Some  enquiry  existing  for  a  small  combined  Drill  and  Cultivator,  inexpensive  and 
reliable,  suitable  for  limited  use,  chieflyin  the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  patch,  the 
Matthews'  No.  2  Combined  Drill  and  Cultivator  was  constructed  to  meet  that 
want.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  when  first  introduced,  but  some  ways  in 
which  it  could  be  improved  have  been  discovered  by  its  extensive  practical  use,  and 
it  has  since  undergone  considerable  alteration  in  conformity  therewith,  so  that  it  is 
now  the  most  complete  and  perfect  implement  of  the  kind  ever  used.  (Liberal 
discount  to  the  trade).    For  Sale  by 

HOVET  &  CO., 

SIS  IE  ZDSHVE  IE  INT  FLOBISTS, 

141  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  general 
Western  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

I>  E  "W*  E  Y  9  S 


COLORED 


In  Single  Sheets,  or  bound  in  Book  form  for  Agents  use.  We 
also  have  a  general  line  of  Dewey's  goods,  among  which  are  the 
following  : 

Tree  Agents  Pri  vate  Manual  of  instruction. 
Portfolio  Order  Books, 
Tree  Order  Books. 

Field  Order  Book. 

Office  Record  Book. 

Nursery  Stock  Books. 

Horticultural  Books  of  all  kinds. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  Elliott's  new  hand  book  for 
Fruit  Growers — compiled  for  those  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  use, 
with  an  addenda  treating  on  flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c,  by 
F.  R.  Elliott.  We  can  recommend  this  book  as  the  most  com- 
plete work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  in  paper  cover,  6oc. 
in  Cloth,  $1.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  our  intention  to  keep  every  thing 
wanted  for  Garden,  Nursery,  Greenhouse,  &c,  &c. 

Our  stock  of  Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds,  are  as  complete  as  any 
Seed-House  East  or  West. 

When  in  the  City  please  call  at  our  Store,  or  send  for 
Catalogue. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 


141  STATE  STREET. 


CHICAGO. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF 


GOODRICH  AND  OTHERS. 


The  late  Eev.  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich  devoted  a  large  share  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  to  the  origination  and  test  culture  of  new  varieties  of  the  Potato.  He  ob- 
tained twelve  kinds  of  South  American  potatoes,  from  those  sections  where  the  potato 
is  indigenous,  and  he  propagated  directly  from  the  seed-ball,  borne  by  these  native  sorts, 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  plants,  no  two  of  them  being  exactly  alike. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  new  sorts  thus  produced,  after  years  of  experimental 
care,  Mr.  Goodrich  found  only  seventeen  that  he  thought  enough  better  than  the  old 
kinds  in  cultivation,  to  warrant  him  in  offering  them  to  the  public. 

Previous  to  the  decease  of  this  useful  pioneer  cultutist,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  re= 
quested  the  writer  to  take  all  his  newer  seedlings,  with  the  view  of  continuing  their  test 
culture.  He  also  left  with  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  forty-one  sorts  of  much  promise:  three  or  four  of  which  Mr.  Goodrich 
hoped  to  be  able  to  send  out  in  the  fall  of  1864.  These  were  subsequently  passed  over 
to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Goodrich  also  appointed  a  committee  to  watch  the  results  of*  the  further  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  forty-one  sorts  left  with  Dr.  Gray,  and  to  decide  whether  any  of  them,  and 
if  so,  how  many  would  prove  enough  better  than  potatoes  in  general  cultivation,  to  be 
useful  to  the  public.    This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  persons : 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Chairman ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  T.  L.  Harison, 
0.  W.  Gleason,  and  D.  S.  Heffron. 

The  Committee  subsequently  decided  to  have  one  of  its  members,  D.  S.  Heffron,  send 
out  four  of  the  best  sorts  then  cultivated  by  Dr.  Gray,  viz :  the  Goodrich  Calico,  Early 
Goodrich,  Gleason  and  Harison. 
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The  following  twenty-one  varieties  originated  with  Mr.  Goodrich;  and  the  first  seven- 
teen were  widely  disseminated  by  him,  as  well  as  several  nameless  seedlings  he  after- 
wards rejected : 

1.  Black  Diamond. — A  grand  seedling  of  the  Western  Red.  Originated  in  1852. 
It  is  round ;  dark  purple  ;  yield  fair ;  matures  with  the  season ;  bears  no  balls. 

2.  Garnet  Chili.— Originated  in  1853,  from  the  Rough  Purple  Chili.  It  is  round;  a 
little  inclined  to  be  rough  ;  light  red;  good  table  quality;  matures  with  the  season; 
bears  few  balls ;  yields  largely.    A  standard  kind. 

3.  Mountain  Jnne  Pink  Eye. — Derived  from  the  old  Early  June  in  1853.  Slightly 
rough ;  white,  with  purple  splashes  and  pink  eyes ;  yield  good ;  bears  balls  freely. 

4.  Utica  Pink  Eye. — Brother  of  No.  1.  Round;  white,  with  splashes  of  piuk  and 
pink  eyes  ;  yield  large ;  not  entirely  hardy ;  early  ;  good  quality ;  no  balls. 

5.  Pale  Blnsh  Pink  Eye.— From  Western  Red,  1850.  Round;  a  bluish  white  when 
wet,  with  piuk  eyes ;  yield  medium;  moderately  hardy :  early;  bears  some  balls. 

6.  Ovate  Peruvian. — Originated  in  1853,  from  a  wild  Peruvian;  ovate;  white;  good 
yield ;  moderately  hardy ;  rather  early ;  bears  a  few  balls. 

7.  IVcw  Hartford. — Brother  of  No.  6.  Longish;  knotty;  white;  yield  large;  mod- 
erately hardy ;  bears  balls  fieely. 

8.  Amazon. — Seedling  of  a  wild  Peruvian,  in  1855.  Large;  round;  smooth;  light 
red :  yellow  fleshed1;  yield  large  ;  a  little  earlier  than  Garnet  Chili ;  bears  some  balls. 

9.  Cnzco.— Origin  same  as  No.  8.  Round;  large;  deep  eyed;  white;  sometimes 
slightly  pinkish  ;  yield  very  large  ;  bears  balls  freely;  quite  late.  Grown  in  some  sec- 
tions lor  Jeeding. 

10.  Titaeaea. — Brother  of  Nos.  8  and  9.  Round;  large;  deep  eyed;  light  red; 
yield  good  ;  bears  balls  moderately;  matures  September  12th. 

11.  Callao. — Brother  of  the  three  previous.  Very  long;  smooth;  medium  size; 
light  purple:  bears  balls  moderately,  and  matures  with  No.  8.    A  showy  sort. 

12.  — Central  City. — Originated  from  No.  5,  in  1856.  Varying  from  roundish  to  kid- 
ney-fchape ;  size  medium  to  large;  white,  with  a  pinkish  hue  at  the  root  end;  yield 
medium  ;  ripe  last  ol  September;  bears  a  few  balls. 

13.  New  Kidney. — Brother  of  No.  12.  Varying  from  egg  to  kidney  shape  ;  smooth ; 
size  medium  ;  pinkish  white  when  first  dug;  yield  large;  matures  September  12th; 
bears  no  balls. 

14.  Copper  Mine.— Brother  of  the  last  two.  White,  with  a  coppery  hue;  eyes  pink; 
yield  good  ;  tolerably  healthy  here,  but  sometimes  a  little  tender  further  s-outh  ;  matures 
about  fceptember  12th;  bears  bulls  abundantly.    Desirable  in  gome  sections. 

15.  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat. — Brother  of  the  last  three.  Large;  round;  a  brownish 
rusty  coat;  pink  eyed;  yield  large;  hardy;  matures  last  of  September;  bears  no  balls 
here.    A  valuable  sort,  but  variable  in  quality. 

16.  "White  Chili. — Originated  in  1856,  the  third  generation  in  a  direct  line  from  an 
imported  Chili.    Round;  white;  hardy;  yield  large,  but  too  late  to  mature  here. 

17.  Andes. — Originated  in  1857,  a  grand  seedling  of  a  wild  Peruvian,  as  are  Nos.  8 
toll.  Round;  large;  white,  with  splashes  of  purple ;  yield  very  large;  bears  balls 
freely ;  rather  late,  but  one  of  the  best  of  the  seventeen. 
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Of  these  seventeen  sorts,  the  Garnet  Chili,  the  Cuzco,  the  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat,  and 
the  Andes,  have  proved  themselves  the  most  desirable  here,  and  by  their  hardiness  in 
seasons  of  "  potato  disease,"  have  saved  the  country  millions  of  money. 

The  following  sorts  were  selected  by  the  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  from 
the  best  of  those  grown  by  Dr.  Gray,  but  a  few  ot  them  had  previously  passed  from  the 
originator  into  the  custody  of  particular  friends  for  trial.  The  Goodrich  Calico,  Early 
Goodrich  and  Gleason  were  first  sent  out  in  the  fall  of  1864,  by  the  subscriber;  while  he 
sent  out  but  few  of  the  Harison  previous  to  the  fall  of  1866. 

IS.  Goodrich  Calico.— A  seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili  of  1859.  White,  with  irregu- 
lar sharply  defined  splashes  of  red,  mainly  on  the  stem  end ;  longish,  flattened,  smooth, 
with  shallow  eyes  ;  a  little  earlier  than  the  Peachblow  ;  yields  well  on  rich,  deep-tilled 
land ;  cooks  white  and  dry. 
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19.  Early  Goodrich.— A  seedling  of  the  Cuzco  of  1860.  In  1862  Mr.  Goodrich  des- 
cribed it:  "  Round  to  longish  ;  sometimes  a  crease  at  the  insertion  of  the  root ;  white; 
flowers  bright  lilac;  (produces)  many  balls;  yield  large.  Table  quality  is  already  very 
good.  This  sort  is  No.  1  every  way."  He  said  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1864:  ''This 
early  sort  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  I  have  ever  grown  "  This  variety 
ripens  as  early  as  the  Ashleaf  Kiduey :  on  rich  soil  yields  from  250  to  350  bushels  per 
acre;  is  remarkably  free  from  rot ;  white  fleshed;  quality  good.  The  past  season  many 
fields  of  the  early  planted  suffered  materially  from  the  intense  heat  and  drought  of  July 
aud  first  part  of  August ;  while  the  late  planted  have  as  uniformly  borne  well.  This 
sort  should  not  be  discarded. 


20.  Tfcs  Gleasoa.-— Also  a  seedling  of  1860  of  the  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat,  No.  15, 
which  it  closely  resembles.  "When  two  years  old,  Mr.  Goodrich  described  it  thus: 
"Longish;  rusty;  coppery;  leaves  and  vines  dark  green;  flowers  white;  a  very 
hopeful. sort."  September  29th,  1863,  at  digging  time,  he  added:  "Very  nice;  many 
in  the  hill ;  no  disease."  It  has  a  solid,  fine  grained  flesh,  that  cooks  white,  and  is  es- 
pecially commended  for  baking.  It  keeps  well.  It  is  earlier  and  much  better  in  quality 
than  the  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat,  which  it  so  closely  resembles  that  the  poorer  is  often 
sold  for  the  better. 

21.  Harison. — This  is  a  brother  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  aud  of  the  same  age.  When 
two  years  old,  Mr  Goodrich  described  it  thus  :  "White;  large;  not  so  deep  eyes  as  the 
parent;  nice."  It  has  a  smooth,  white  skin,  white  flesh,  and  is  the  most  solid  of  large 
potatoes  having  no  hollow  at  the  centre.  It  is  euormousjy  productive,  yielding  as  well 
as  the  parent  Cuzco,  and  excels  all  others;  its  form  is  good  ;  table  quality  fair  and  im- 
proving; keeps  well ;  ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Garnet  Chili,  and  thus  far  is  as 
hardy  as  the  Garnet  Chili.  Among  winter  sorts  this  potato  must  soon  hold  a  high 
place. 

The  past  seison,  1868,  has  been  a  severe  one  for  all  kinds  of  potatoes  in  many  parts 
of  our  country;  but  the  Harison  has  borne  the  trial  remarkably  well.  No  late  sort  has 
done  so  well  throughout  the  country.  It  has  every  where  yielded  largely,  been  free 
from  di>ease.  and  in  many  sections  has  been  fine  in  table  quality  In  Michigan,  at  the 
State  Fair  at  i-etroit,  it  received  the  first  premium  for  table  quality,  in  competition  with 
the  Peachblow,  Shaw's  Early,  Mercer,  and  several  other  valuable  sorts. 
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In  Colman's  Rural  World,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for  Nov.  21st,  the  following  notice  of  the 
Hanson  appears:  "This  year  I  planted  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  them,  (the  Hanson.) 
— rows  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  apart,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  rows — all  single  eye.  And  now  comes  the  result.  I  dug  them  week  before  last ; 
had  them  all  measured  by  four  competent  witnesses,  on  the  field,  and  gathered  315 
bushels,  which  would  average  420  per  acre  ;  besides  this,  I  picked  up  three  bushels 
behind  the  harrow,  which  were  not  counted  in  ;  potatoes  averaging  three-fourths  of  a 
pound,  and  not  a  bushel  in  the  315  smaller  than  a  hen's  egg.  I  had  Peachblows  beside 
them,  which  yielded  me  205  bushels  to  the  acre  under  the  same  treatment,  and  were 
considered  a  very  good  crop. 
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"  The  Farison  potato  is  of  much  more  regular  size  than  the  Peach  blow,  "and  has  got 
the  advantage  over  them  in  every  respect ;  they  look  better,  cook  better,  and  taste  bet- 
ter; are  very  seldom  found  to  be  hollow  inside,  where  every  good-sized  Peacliblow  is 
hollow.  The  Harison  lay  all  in  one  bunch  around  the  stock,  while  the  Peachblows  are 
scattered  all  over  the  ground;  and  the  Harisons  mature  in  regular  season,  where  the 
Peachblows  keep  growing  UDtil  frost  stops  them." 


Early  Rose.— This  is  a  seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  that  originated  with  Albert 
Bresee,  Esq.,  in  1861.  I  have  grown  it  for  four  years,  and  consider  it  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  early  potatoes. 

Stalk  stout ;  erect,  of  medium  height ;  leaves  large ;  flowers  freely,  but  rarely  matures 
fruit-balls.  The  tuber  is  quite  smooth,  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened  at  the  cen- 
tre, tapering  gradually  towards  each  end ;  eyes  shallow,  frequently  elevated ;  skin  thin, 
tough,  of  a  dull  blush  color  ;  flesh  mainly  white,  with  a  line  of  faint  color  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  skin,  solid  and  brittle,  rarely  hollow ;  boils  through  quickly,  is  mealy  and 
of  fine  table  quality,  though  not  as  good  in  1868,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season,  as 
for  three  years  previous.  It  is  highly  productive,  as  healthful  as  the  parent,  full  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Goodrich,  and  greatly  its  superior  in  quality. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  first  to  send  out  this  sort,  which  was  but  one  year  ago, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  best  early  sort  that  can  be  procured  by  the  bushel  and 
barrel. 


I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  my  customers  that  I  have  a  seedling  of  my  own, 
five  years  old,  that  appears  thus  far  so  highly  promising  that  I  am  induced  to  dispose  of 
a  small  quantity  of  it  for  trial. 

Thinking  my  seedling  combines  rather  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  potato  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  I  propose  to  name  it  Climax.  The  following  cut  is  a  fair  like- 
ness of  a  medium  sized  tuber. 
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cil.im:a.3c  potato. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and  originated  with  the  writer  in 
1864.  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  of  full  medium  height,  internodes  of  medium  length, 
and  very  large  leaves ;  the  tuber  is  above  medium  in  size,  quite  smooth,  in  form  of  a 
short  cylinder  swelled  out  at  the  centre,  occasionally  slightly  flattened,  and  terminating 
rather  abruptly  ;  eyes  shallow,  sharp,  sometimes  swelled  out  or  projecting,  and  always 
strongly  defined ;  skin  medium  thickness,  considerably  netted  or  russet,  tough,  white ; 
flesh  entirely  white,  solid,  heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow,  and  it  boils*_  through 
quickly,  with  no  hard  core  at  centre  nor  stem,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness,  and  of 
superior  table  quality. 

In  productiveness  it  is  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  either  the  Early  Rose  or  the 
Early  Goodrich  ;  bears  few  small  tubers  ;  matures  nearly  with  the  Early  Rose ;  while 
its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the  Peachblow. 

During  the  heated  term  of  July  and  August  last,  the  foliage  of  the  Early  Goodrich 
which  was  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Climax,  burned  badly,  the  leaves  of  the  Early  . 
Rose  slightly,  while  the  leaves  of  this  seedling  were  unaffected.    This  property  must 
highly  commend  this  variety  for  southern  planting. 

What  I  said  of  the  Early  Rose  in  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture,  March,  1868, 
after  another  year's  trial,  I  can  now  conscientiously  apply  to  the  Climax,  viz:  that  I 
esteem  it,  all  things  considered,  the  most  promising  Early  Potato  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  subscriber  is  continuing  to  start  a  large  number  of  new  seedling  potatoes  eaoh 
year,  and  hopes  soon  to  get  a  winter  sort  to  take  the  place  of  the  Peachblow. 

He  also  grows  and  has  for  sale,  a  limited  quantity  of  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Goodrich's 
named  varieties,  true  to  name. 

The  Garnet  Chili,  Cuzco,  Andes  and  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat,  the  best  of  th®  old  sorts, 
will  each  be  sold  at  $2  per  bushel,  or  $5  per  barrel 
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The  Black  Diamond,  Callao,  Central  City,  New  Hartford,  New  Kidney,  Pale  Blush 
Pink  Eye,  each  at  $1  per  peck. 

The  new  sorts  as  follows : 


Per  Peck. 

Bus. 

Bbl. 

$2.00 

$5.00 

2  00 

5.00 

2.00 

5.00 

2.50 

6.00 

Gleason,  

Harison  

Early  Rose,  $1  per  lb.,  $2  for  3  lbs. 

Each  barrel  of  the  Early  Rose  will  hold  two  bushels  and  three  pecks,  while  each 
barrel  of  the  other  sorts  will  be  filled,  but  not  to  hold  less  than  two  bushels  and  three 
pecks. 

All  goods  at  the  risk  of  those  who  order,  after  they  are  properly  put  up  and  delivered 
to  the  carrier. 

Sign  your  letter,  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
JSP"  A  liberal  discount  made  to  dealers  and  agents. 


CAUTION. 

The  purchaser  should  buy  only  from  reliable  parties,  and  those  who  know  what  they  sell. 
The  Pink  Eye  Rusty  Coat  has  often  been  sold  for  the  Gleason.  The  Early  Goodrich  has 
two  spurious  sorts  sold  for  it,  that  have  little  value.  The  Cuzco  has  been  repeatedly 
sold  for  the  Harison. 

Last  spring  a  late,  worthless  sort  was  largely  sold,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  for  the 
true  Early  Rose.  These  so  closely  resemble  the  genuine  that  it  is  difficult  for  good 
judges  to  determine  them  when  mixed,  as  I  know  from  observation.  In  many  instances 
these  frauds  are  probably  committed  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  but  some  cases 
have  recently  been  published  that  look  like  intention. 

*  WW  For  the  next  spring  my  Seed  Potatoes  may  be  obtained  of  Hovey  &  Heffrox, 
Seedsmen,  57  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  S.  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  24  South  street,  New  York, 
or  as  heretofore,  at  my  residence. 


D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN. 


MURDOCK  S  IMPROVED  OLD  FAVORITE, 


Intelligent  and  skillful  men  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  improving  the  various  products  of  our 
country,  and  much  progress  has  been  made,  and  much 
value  added  both  in  quantity  and  quality  by  their  efforts. 
The  garden,  the  orchard  and  the  field,  including  the  live 
stock  thereof,  have  each  received  its  quota  of  attention, 
almost  without  exception  ;  but  the  one  most  important 
field  crop  of  the  nation,  namely:  Indian  Corn,  has  been 
singularly  overlooked  in  the  particular  referred  to  above. 
Improved  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  Corn  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  cost  of  production  thereby 
very  much  lessened,  but  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  purifying  and  improving  the  varieties 
grown,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Corn  products 
of  the  nation,  as  to  purity  and  soundness,  those  quali- 
ties which  we  seek  diligently  and  pay  high  prices  for  in 
other  seeds,  is  simply  abominable.  The  losses  thus  sus- 
tained are  very  great  and  amount  in  many  instances  to 
more  than  the  whole  profits  of  the  crop.  Ten  per  cent, 
added  to  the  quantity  and  ten  per  cent,  to  the  quality 
thereof  would  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  the  wealth  of  the  corn-growers  of  America,  and 
we  think  this  estimate  not  too  high  as  between  a  pure 
and  impure,  a  good  or  inferior  variety. 

These  facts  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  "Old  Fx\- 
vorite  Improved'"  to  commence  a  series  of  experiments, 
the  object  being  first  to  ascertain  what  variety  or  type 


of  corn,  all  things  considered,  is  most  desirable;  and, 
second,  to  obtain  this  type  or  variety  in  its  utmost  purity 
and  perfection. 

Over  forty  specimens  were  put  on  trial  and  results  I 
carefully  noted.     A  selection  was  finally  made  from  a 
favorite  dent  variety  or  type  known  by  various  local  I 
names,  and  varying  in  purity  and  special  qualities,  and  I 
ten  years  of  careful  attention  has  since  been  devoted  to  j 
purifying  and  improving  it.    The  progress  thus  far  made 
has  been  most  gratifying  and  encouraging,  and  such  im- 
provements have  already  been  secured  that  duty  and 
propriety  points  to  its  dissemination,  and  the  proprie-  j 
tor  now  offers  to  the  public  a  limited  amount  of  Seed  I 
Corn,  which  though  not  perfection  itself  he  is  confident  | 
possesses  more  points  of  excellence  than  any  other  ex-  j 
taut.    It  is  not  his  intention,  however,  to  abandon  all  If 
further  attempts  at  improvement,  but  promises  contin-  I 
ued  exertion  and  asks  for  encouragement  and  assistance  I 
from  all  interested  in  this  important  work. 

Points  of  Excellence  and  Advantages. 

The  Seed  is  always  sound  and  sure  to  grow.  It  comes 
up  quickly  and  produces  strong,  vigorous  plants,  which 
fairly  outstrip  the  most  thrifty  weeds  in  growth.  This 
point  is  of  more  importance  than  would  at  first  appear.  I 
Nothing  but  the  best  of  care  and  most  favorable  condi- 
tion could  produce  even  a  tolerable  crop  from  the  poor,  | 
puny,  sickly  plants,  such  as  much  of  the  seed  corn  com-  |j 
monly  used  produce. 

The  Stalk,  though  making  a  rapid  growth,  is  stocky  j 
and  of  only  medium  height  and  takes  a  firm  hold  in  the 
earth,  and  is,  therefore,  not  easily  blown  down  or  broken    I J 
off  by  storms  and  high  winds. 

The  Ear  is  of  medium  size.  If  thick  or  late  planted  j 
one  on  a  stalk ;  if  early  and  thinly  planted,  there  will  I J 
often  be  two  ears  on  a  stalk. 

The  Grain  is  deep,  close  set  on  the  cob  and  in  color  j 
a  dark  yellow,  almost  red  inside,  and  light  yellow  on  j 
the  extreme  outer  end. 


The  Cob  is  always  dark  red  and  very  small,  and  rather 
hard  and  woody  in  character. 

The  time  of  maturity  is  from  85  to  100  days,  accord- 
ing* as  the  season  and  conditions  are  favorable  or  other- 
wise. This  early  period  of  maturity  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  of  advantage.  It  enables  the  farmer  to 
continue  his  planting  till  late  in  the  season  (in  Central 
Illinois  till  July  1st)  with  comparative  safety,  and  to  take 
in  the  crop  before  short  days  and  the  season  of  storms 
approaches,  thus  saving  cost  and  waste  to  say  nothing 
of  comfort.  Another  important  advantage  is  that  the 
crop  may  be  marketed  early,  often  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  price  or  convenience. 

The  Quality  is  always  of  the  very  best.  Its  deep 
yellow  color  and  bright  handsome  appearance  makes  it 
bring,  on  the  market,  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  than  the 
common  sorts. 

Not  easily  damaged. — Its  dark  color  and  oily  solid 
character  renders  it  more  than  ordinarily  secure  from 
damage  by  exposure,  mud,  etc. 

The  Yield,  taking  a  series  of  years,  is  believed  to  be 
not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of 
other  varieties,  while,  for  the  seasons  of  light  crops  and 
consequent  high  prices,  this  average  would  be  much  ' 
greater. 

As  a  wJtole,  this  variety  or  type  has  been  in  the  past 
a  general  favorite  with  both  man  and  beast,  and  in  its 
improved  condition  it  must  become  in  the  future  a  fa- 
vorite more  than  ever. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Corn  for  market,  the  very 
best  methods  will  be  adopted.  All  dust,  silks,  tips  and 
pieces  of  cobs  will  be  carefully  removed,  and  compara- 
tively few  broken  and  imperfect  grains  will  be  found  in 
it.  It  will  be  put  up  in  even  quantities,  one  peck,  one 
bushel  and  two  bushels,  in  new  sacks  of  fair  quality, 
and  sold  at  the  following  prices,  no  charge  for  sacks : 
One  peck,  -  $1.00 
One  bushel,  -  3.00 

Two  bushels  or  more,  per  bushel,  2.50 


The  following  Label  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  and  on  buff 
paper,  will  be  pasted  on  every  original  package. 


sbhd  qo 

MURDOCK'S  IMPROVED  OLD  FAVORITE. 

This  is  a  common-sense,  medium-sized,  extra-early  and  exceedingly 
handsome  yellow  dent  variety,  with  deep,  rich  oily  grain  and  a  small  red  cob. 
It  is  always  sound  and  sure  to  make  a  crop.  It  originated  from  a  well- 
known  stock,  a  favorite  with  both  man  and  beast.  It  has  been  most  carefully 
grown  for  many  years,  with  especial  reference  to  improving  and  permanently 
fixing  its  character,  and  is  now  the  purest  and  besf  of  its  type.  The  Corn 
herein  contained  was  grown  and  prepared  for  seed,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  R.  R.  MURDOCK,  the  original  improver,  and  all  persons  are  forbid- 
den to  use  this  label,  or  a  duplicate  thereof,  on  packages  of  Seed  Corn  not  so 
grown  or  prepared. 


1  regard  the  Old  Favorite  Improved  Corn  as  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  common  sorts,  and  intend  in  future  to  use  no  other.  In  the  spring  of 
1875  I  planted  180  acres  of  it.  Commenced  planting  on  the  25th  day  of 
April,  and  although  the  season  was  wet  and  cold,  did  not  lose  a  hi'.]  from 
failure  to  grow.  I  commenced  husking  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  and 
on  the  ioth  of  November  commenced  shelling  and  shipping,  and  forwarded 
all  my  crop,  except  150  bushels  saved  for  seed,  to  Toledo,  where  it  graded 
high  mixed  dry  and  netted  me,  above  cost  of  freight  and  commission,  $2,741. 
About  ten  acres  of  the  180,  was  totally  destroyed  by  overflow. 

J.  D.  HALL, 
ford  County,  Illinois. 


We  believe  Mr.  R.  R.  Murdock  to  be  a  practical,  skillful  seed-grower 
and  an  honorable  business  man.  We  have  watched  with  more  than  common 
interest  his  experiments,  and  from  time  to  time  examined  his  corn,  and  noted 
with  pleasure  the  improvements  being  made.  We  now  unhesitatingly  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  public,  believing  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
common  sorts  and  the  very  best  Seed  Corn  in  market. 

FOR   NALi:  J3Y 

HOVEY    Ac  CO., 


841  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

The  OLDEST  Seed  House  in  the  West,  and  where  can  be  found  the 
largest  assortment  and  the  most  RELIABLE  Field,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  in  the  Country. 

(^"Catalogues  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
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"ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF 


KING  &  SAVAGE 

(Successors  to  JAS.  H.  MOEEIS  and  D.  S.  HEFFEON.)  , 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Everv  Variety  of 


Implements,  Lawn  Mowers,  Trellises,  Bulbs,  &c,  &c. 


Vases,  Baskets,  Settees,  Summer  Houses,  Bridges,  Etc., 


77  STATE  STREET, 


CHICAGO 


Sole  Agents  for  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mowers. 
Matthew's  Seed  Drills. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


c!  s  like  produces  like,  good  plants  can  be  grown  only  from  good  seeds.  Our  seeds  are  all 
71  as  good  and  reliable  as  it  is  possible  to  select  from  our  own  growing  and  other  sources. 
Cy  As  such,  we  offer  them  to  the  public,  fully  confident  that  none  of  our  customers  will  be 
disappointed. 

Our  aim  is  to  build  up  a  business  that  shall  increase  from  year  to  year;  and  we  may  be 
able  to  retain  all  our  old  customers,  and  each  succeeding  year  add  many  new  ones  to  our  list. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Heffron  is  still  associated  with  us,  in  charge  of  the  seed  department. 

WE  TEST  ALL  SEEDS. 

We  invariably  test  all  seeds  wesend  out,  and  take  every  possible  precaution  that  all 
seeds  are  pure  and  true  to  name. 

We  send  out  no  seeds  on  commission  or  long  credit. 
All  orders  promptly  filled, 

PACKAGES  SENT  FREE  AND  GUARANTEED. 

We  will  send  all  goods  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  our  own  option,  prepay  the  charges,  and 
guarantee  their  safe  delivery,  with  the  exception  of  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Grass-seed  and 
Corn,  for  which  ij  cents  per  quart  must,  in  all  cases,  be  added  to  the  Catalogue  prices. 

Safe  Arrival  of  Goods  Guaranteed- — The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  execution  and 
packing  of  orders,  so  as  to  insure  their  traveling  any  distance  without  injury;  but,  should 
any  accident  occur,  we  will  replace  anything  that  may  be  injured  or  lost  in  transit,  upon 
receiving  information  of  the  fact. 

Change  of  Residence. — We  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  our  customers,  on  changing  their 
residence,  will  kindly  favor  us  with  their  new  address,  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  them 
our  Catalogue  as  usual. 

Send  money  by  Post  Office  Money  Order  (the  best  way,)  Draft  on  Chicago  or  New 
York,  in  Greenbacks  by  Express,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Persons  ordering  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  writing  their  names.  Post 
Office,  County  and  State  address  in  full. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  that  the  usual  care  will  be  observed  in  putting  up  all 
orders,  large  or  small,  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser  in  the  quality  of  the  article, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  packing  and  forwarding. 

KING  &  SAVAGE, 

(Successors  to  D.  S.  HEFFRON  and  J  AS .  H,  MORRIS.  J 

7*7  STATE  STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required  for  a  Given  Length  of  Drill 


Asparagus,  to    60  feet  of  drill  I  oz. 

Beet   50    "  "  1  oz. 

Beans,  dwarf..  100  "  **  1  qt. 

Carrot  ...150  "  "  .1  oz. 

Endive  150  "  "  1  oz. 

Okra  .40  "  "  I  oz. 

Onion  100  "  "  1  oz. 

Onion  Sets  ..20  "  "  I  oz. 


Parsley,  to  150  feet  of  drill  1  oz. 

Parsnip  200  "  "   .1  oz, 

Peas  -    -_ioo  "  "   1  qt. 

Radish  100  "  "   1  oz. 

Salsify  ....  70  "  "   1  oz. 

Spinach  100  "  "   I  oz. 

Turnip  150  "  "   I  oz. 


Quantity  of  Seed  Required  for  a  Given  Number  of  Hills. 

Musk  Melon  75  to  100  hills  2  oz. 

Pumpkins  ..70  to   80    "  4  oz. 

Squash  60  to    80    "  4  oz. 


Pole  Beans  150  hills  _.i  qt. 

Corn   ico     "   1  qt. 

Cucumbers  150     "  .2  oz. 

Water  Melon  40  to  60  hills — 2  oz. 


Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. 

Dwarf  Beans,  in  drill   %  to  1  bushel. 

Peas,  that  make  small  vines  -  1%  to  3  bushels. 

Peas,  that  make  large  vines   *X  to  2  bushels. 

Beets,  in  drills  -  4  lbs. 

Cabbage,  in  hills   lb. 

Cabbage,  in  bed,  to  transplant   2  ounces. 

Carrot,  in  drills   ll/2  to  2  lbs. 

Musk  Melon,  in  hills   1      to  1^  lbs. 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  drills   _   4  lbs. 

Onion,  for  bulbs,  to  sell  green,  or  to  trace,  in  drills   6     to  8  lbs. 

Onion,  for  dry  bulbs,  in  drills  —  3     to  4  lbs. 

Onions,  for  Sets,  in  drill        30  lbs. 

Onion  Sets,  in  drills   „   _   10  bushels. 

Potatoes,  in  drills,  cut,  depends  on  number  of  eyes   8     to  I4bushels. 

Radish,  in  drills   5  lbs. 

Parsnip   _   1)4  to  3  lbs. 

Spinach,  in  drills     10     to  15  lbs. 

Sage,  in  drills      4     to  6  lbs. 

Squash,  running  varieties,  in  hills    2     to  2^  lbs. 

Squash,  bush  varieties,  in  hills   3     to  4  lbs. 

Tomato,  in  bed,  to  transplant   2  ounces. 

Turnip,  in  drills   1     to  1^  lbs. 

Red  Clover  >   _   6     to  10  lbs. 

White  Clover...  _    4     to  6  lbs. 
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Timothy      6 

Red  Top  _     7 

Orchard  Grass    M  __  8 

Blue  Grass   5 

Millet   1 8 

Lawn  Grass,  where  a  very  fine  groth  is  desired  .14 


to  11  lbs. 
to  14  lbs. 
to  12  lbs. 
to  10  lbs. 
to  25  lbs. 
to  28  lbs. 


One  Ounce  of  Seed  will  produce  of— 


Asparagus,  about. 
Broccoli. 
Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, 
Celery, 
Egg  Plant, 


.  500  plants. 
.3000 
.3000 
.3000 
.4000 
.3000 


Endive,  about  .4000  plants. 

Kale, 
Lettuce, 
Leek, 
Pepper, 
Tomato, 


.3000 
40CO 
.3000 
3000 
.3000 


Legal  Number  of  Pounds  per  Bushel  of  various  Seeds. 


Wheat  60 

Corn,  Shelled  -.56 

Corn,  on  Ear   70 

Oats  .32 

Barley  48 

Rye  56 

Buckwheat  52 

Broom  Corn  Seed   46 

White  Beans   __6o 

Bran   ,.20 

Irish  Potatoes  __6o 

Turnips  55 

Onions  _  57 


Top  Onions   28 

Peas  60 

Orchard  Grass  Seed   14 

Millet  Seed  50 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed   48 

Hemp  Seed  ,  44 

Flax  Seed  56 

Osage  Orange  33 

Clover  Seed  60 

Timothy  Seed   ..45 

Red  Top  Seed  ._-   14 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass..  1  14 

White  Dutch  Clover  60 


Club  Inducements. 

There  are  many  in  a  neighborhood  who  will  not,  perhaps,  take  the  trouble  to  get  a 
Catalogue  from  us,  but  who  would,  if  it  were  exhibited  to  them,  purchase  seeds  to  some  ex- 
tent; and  therefore,  to  induce  those  who  may  receive  the  Catalogue  to  call  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, obtain  their  orders,  and  thus  assist  us  in  enlarging  our  sales,  we  make  the  following 

liberal  offer; 

Parties  remitting  $1  00,  may  select  Seeds  in  packets,  at  Catalogue  pr 
"  "  2  00 


3  00 

•  "  4  00 

5  00 

'  "        10  00 

'  "        15  00 

'  "        20  00 

On  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  order, 


ces,  amounting  to 


115 

2  35 

3  65 

4  95 
6  25 

13  00 
20  00 
27  00 

11  be  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any 


the  seeds  w 

address  in  the  United  States  or  Ontario,  and  postage  prepaid.  The  above  offer  is  meant 
to  be  for  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  packets  only,  and  do/s  not  apply  to  Seeds  by  the 
pound,  ounce,  quart  or  pint.  The  same  terms  as  the  above  will  be  allowed  to  any  one  party 
ordering. 
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Seed— Seedsmen— and  the  Law. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1876. 

A  case  was  recently  decided  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  against  a  seedsman,  who  sold  a 
farmer  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turnip  seed  for  25  cents.  The  seed  was  sold  as  the  Early 
Strap  leaved  Turnip,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  Ruta  Baga  or  Sweedish  Turnip,  a  late  variety. 
The  farmer  claimed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  late  instead  of  an  early  sort,  he  lost 
$100.  That  such  an  amount  of  damage  could  result  from  so  small  a  quantity  ot  turnip 
seed,  was  nonsense,  and  the  seedsman  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  it  to  be  so. 
However,  the  farmer  must  have  discovered,  long  before  he  had  expended  much  labor  in 
•cultivating  the  crop,  that  it  was  not  an  early  variety,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  plow  it 
down,  and  put  in  seeds  for  a  crop  that  would  have  paid,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  A  sim- 
ilar case  occurred,  and  a  suit  was  threatened,  in  which  a  seedsman  sold  by  mistake  for  1  oz. 
of  Cauliflower  seed,  what  proved  to  be  Savoy  Cabbage,  though  the  dealer  received  it  as 
Cauliflower  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  houses  in  Europe.  The  gardener  no  doubt 
knew,  soon  after  the  seed  germinated,  that  it  was  not  Cauliflower,  yet  he  persisted  in  culti- 
vating the  plants,  knowing  that  they  had  no  more  chance  of  producing  Cauliflowers  than 
thistles  would  produce  figs.  He  now  demands  that  the  seedsman  shall  pay  him  the  mar- 
ket price  per  head  for  Ca'uliflower,  for  damage  sustained  ;  and  should  he  sue,  the  New  Jersey 
case  will  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  He  had  in  all  probability  time  to  sow  again  after  discov- 
ering the  error,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  he  persisted  in  planting  out  the  Savoy  Cabbages, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  modestly  presented  his  bill  for  what  a  crop  of  Cauliflower 
would  have  been,  had  he  had  a  perfect  crop.  The  success  of  a  Cauliflower  crop  is  very  un- 
certain, even  when  the  variety  is  undoubted,  and  this  fact  no  doubt  the  gardener  was  sharp 
enough  to  know,  but  he  preferred  to  plant  Savoy  Cabbages,  thinking  he  had  a  safe  claim 
against  the  seedsman.  No  wonder  the  seedsmen  are  alarmed,  for  if  heavy  damages  can  be 
claimed  in  such  cases,  it  will  drive  every  responsible  man  out  of  the  business.  Any  design- 
ing rascal  can  buy  a  pound  of  Cauliflower  seed  from  Jones,  and  a  pound  of  Savoy  Cabbage 
seed  from  Smith,  plant  the  Cabbage  seed,  and  present  his  bill  for  the  market  price  of  a  per- 
fect crop  of  Cauliflower  to  Jones,  and  if  he  objects  to  pay,  the  law  comes  in  to  the  rescue  ot 
the  rascal,  and  commands  Jones  to  pay  damages.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  all  the 
seedsmen  of  New  York  and  Boston,  together  with  the  leading  firms  ot  Philadelphia,  have, 
upon  legal  advice,  decided  to  print  on  all  their  seed  bags,  tags,  billheads,  etc.,  a  disclaimer 
of  guarantee,  reading  thus: 

"  While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  Seeds  pure  and  reliable,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed 
between  ourselves  and  the  purchaser  of  this  package,  thac  we  do  not  warrant  the  same,  and  are  not  in  any 
respect  liable  or  responsible  for  the  Seeds  sold  by  us,  or  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  any  failure 
thereof  in  any  respect." 

The  seedsmen  have  in  contemplation  the  formation  of  a  Protective  Union,  composed 
of  all  the  leading  dealers,  to  make  common  cause  against  uniair  and  malicious  prosecution 
against  any  one  of  their  number. 

IIS, 

Below  we  give  the  resjtflt  of  a  meeting  of  the  Seedsmen  held  in  New  York. 

At  a^neeting  of  the  Seed  Trade,  held  at  the  Astor  House  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January  last,  at  which  were  represented  the  principal  houses  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Albany,  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  Seedsmen  for  damage  by  failure  o€  crops  from  seed  sold  by  them, 
was  fully  discussed — and  thereupon  after  much  consultation,  it  was  considered  by  the  meeting  that,  in  view 
of  the  recent  decisions  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  holding  Seedsmen  liable  for  all  damages 
happening  to  their  customers  by  reason  of  failure  of  their  crops,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  Seed  sold,  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  protect  them  from  the  claims  of  de- 
signing and  ignorant  parties. 

The  meeting  therefore  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  Seedsmen  print  upon  their  packages, 
bill-heads  and  circulars,  a  notice  similar  to  the  following: — 

"  While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  seeds  pure  and  reliable,  it  is  hereby  mutually 
agreed  between  ourselves  and  the  purchaser  of  this  package,  that  we  do  not  warrant  the  same,  and 
are  not  in  any  respect  liable  or  responsible  for  the  Seeds  sold  by  us,  or  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising 
from  any  failure  thereof  in  any  rfspect." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  dealers  without  dissent,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  selling  poor  and  im- 
perfect Seed,  they  purpose  as  heretofore  and  always,  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  good  faith  to  furnish  their 
customers  with  the  best,  and  while  they  do  not  doubt  that  this  will  be  well  understood  and  accepted,  they 
feel  confident  that  their  customers  will  at  the  same  time  approve  and  justify  them  in  their  efforts  for  self- 
protection. 

Our  friends  are  well  aware  that  the  success  of  a  crop  or  crops  depend  on  many  contingencies,  over 
which  neither  the  purchaser  or  seller  can  possibly  control. 

KING  &  SAVAGE. 


SELECT  LIST  OF 


We  also  publish  a  special  price  list  for  Market  Gardeners,  in  German  and  English,  to 
whom  it  will  be  furnished  free  on  application.  % 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  SPOKEN. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Heffron  is  still  associated  with  us,  and  hopes  to  see  or  hear  from  all  his 
old  lriends,  and  as  many  new  ones  as  possible. 


ASPARAGUS— (£pargrt. 

Sow  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  admit  of  working,  in  rows  a  foot 
apart.    Previous  to  sowing  the  seeds,  soak  in  tepid  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

PER  PACKET,  sc. 

Grayson's  Giant  (9iteferu<Spargel)— The  best  old  variety  oz.  10c;   lb  $  75 

Conover's  Colossal  (Gouober'S  coloffale)  oz.  15e;   lb  150 

DWARF  OR  SNAP  BEANS— 3»erg-ober  23rcd)  Sotmen. 

Dwarf  Beans  require  no  support.  Make  the  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep,  and  drop  the  beans  three  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Beans  cannot  be  safely 
planted  till  danger  from  frost  is  past.    By  mail  8  cents  per  pint  additional. 

PER  PACKET  IOC. 

pt.        qt.  pk. 

Early  Mohawk   (frii^c  -Kofyatof)— Tender  and  early ;  for  string  beans ;  very  productive,  20c.      30c.    $1  75 
"   Long  Yellow  Six  Weeks   (friifye  gelbe,  fcdj€roo<3?entlid)e)— Desirable  for  string  beans,  20c.      30c.  175 

"   China  Ked  Eye   (friifye,  rotljciugige,  djinefifcfye)— Excellent  for  string  beans  20c.      30c.      1  75 

"   Eachel  (friifye  dtadjd)— Very  desirable  for  string  beans  or  shelling  20c.      30c.  175 

"   Valentine  (friitje  aSalentirteJ— Productive,  and  fine  for  string  beans  20c.      30c.      1  75 

"   Feejee   (Gfyincf  .Ronigin)— Very  hardy,  not  injured  by  slight  frost,  early  and 

productive;  the  earliest  of  all  beans  25c.      40c.      2  25 

Eefugee   (Refugee  obcr  £aufenb  fiir  ©ine)— Prolific;  excellent  for  pickling  and  for 

String  beans  20c.      30c.  175 

Large  White  Sidney   (grofce  roeifce  e^toertbofyne)— Fine  for  cooking,  shelled,  green  or 

dry  20c.      30c.      1  75 

Black  Wax  (ftfjroarje  2Bnc^sbol?ne)— Pods,  fleshy,  waxy  yellow,  tender  and  stringless; 

a  favorite  snap  bean  wherever  known ;  beans  black  when  ripe   25c.      40c.      2  25 

White  Wax   (roevfje  2Bacf/sboljne)—  Same  as  above  except  its  color  25c.      40c.      2  25 

White  Marrow  (roeifte  trtarfigc)_.Very  good;  excellent  shelled,  green  or  dry;  fine  for 

baking;  beans  large,  white,  and  nearly  round  15c.      25c.      1  50 

Broad  Windsor   (breite  2Binbfor)— Much  used  in  England  for  shelled  beans;  start 

very  early  30c.  50c. 
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POLE  OR  RUNNING  BEANS — ©d)ltng«ober  <5>tangen«23obnen. 

Should  be  planted  in  hills  about  three  feet  apart,  in  a  quick,  warm  soil,  especially  the 
Lima,  and  poles  placed  for  the  vines  to  cling  to.  In  planting  the  Lima,  place  the  eye 
downward.    Three  plants  to  the  hill.    By  mail,  8  dents  per  pint  additional. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

pt.       qt.  pk. 

Speckled  Cranberry,  or  Horticultural  (©arten&o^ne)— Productive;  fine  for  snap  beans, 

or  shelled  25c.      40c.    $2  50 

Giant  Wax   (9{iefens2Bad)§bofme)— Pods  waxy  yellow,  tender,  and  good  as  a  snap 

bean,  but  not  so  desirable  as  the  Dwarf  Wax;  beans  red  when  l'ipe...  35c.      60c.      3  25 

Large  White  Lima  (grofte  toeifce  £ima)— Best  shelled  bean;  very  rich  and  finely 

flavored  30c.      50c  400 

White  Eunner   (toeifse^ranfenbc)— Seeds  large  and  flat;  most  productive  of  pole 

varieties  30c.      50c.      3  25 

Scarlet  Eunner   (rcmfenbe  fyeuerboljne)— Resembling  above  in  growth,  producing  a 

brilliant  scarlet  flower  in  great  profusion   .80c.      50c.      3  25 

Dutch,  cr  Case  Knife    (SDeutfcfye  ober  $ud)emtteffer;3Sofme)— Very  early  and  prolific;  flat 

pods,  white  seeds.    Good  green  or  dry   25c.      40c.  275 

New  Wiite  Lima— Remarkable  productive  per  packet,  25c. 

BEET— S  etc 

Garden  varieties  sown  in  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  As 
the  plants  grow,  thin  to  six  inches  in  the  drills.  The  best  specimens  are  grown  in  deep, 
rich  soil.  To  grow  the  Eield  varieties,  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  spading  or  plowing,  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  and  enrich  the  soil.  Sow  in  drills,  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and 
thin  to  stand  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  drills. 

PER  PACKET,  5c. 

oz.  MB>- 

Egyptian  Blood  Turnip   (friifye  egbptifdje  gfotbjube)— New  and  excellent  sort,  in 

form  like  the  Dutch  Early  Turnip;  early,  very  dark,  and  of  fine  flavor  25c.      75c.      2  25 

Early  Bassano   (fritfye  Saffano)— Flattish,  good  size;  flesh  white,  circled  with  bright 

pink;  sugary  and  well  flavored.  ...10c.      25c.  100 

Early  Blood  Turnip   (friifye  SJotbriibe)— Favorite;  deep  blood  red;  very  fine  10c.      25c.  100 

Eztra  Long  Dark  Blcod   (cjtra  lange  bunfle  ^otfyriibe)— Best  winter ;  smooth,  tender 

and  sweet  10c.      25c.  100 

Varieties  grown  for  feeding  stock.    Sow  in  April  or  May,  four  to  six  pounds  per  acre. 

oz.  #fl>.  ft. 

White  French  Sugar  (toeifce  frcmgoftfd)e  ftudtt)  10c.  20c.  70 

.Mangel  Wurtzel,  Long  Eed   (2)tangolbs2BurjeI,  lange  rotfye)— For  cattle;  yields  largely..  10c,  20c.  70 
"          "     Yellow  Globe   (3JlcmgoIb  2BurjeI,  gelbe  ©lobe)— Excellent  quality,  good 

keeper                                                                               10c.  20c.  70 

"  "  Eed  Globe  (3Jlangolbs2Bur3eI,  rotlje  ©lobe)— Same  as  above,  except  color  10c.  20c-  70 
Lane's  Improved  Sugar   (£ane'§  berebelte  3i'der)— Hardiest,  most  productive;  best  lor 

feeding  cattle                                                                                         10c.  30c.  1  00 

BORECOLE,  OR  KALE— ©runfobl  ober  flraugfo&l. 

To  secure  heavy  crops  of  this  useful  Winter  vegetable,  a  deep,  rich  soil  is  essential, 
and  the  ground  should  be  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  liberally  manured.  Sow  about  the 
middle  ot  April,  in  well  prepared  soil,  covering  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly. 

pkt.      oz.  fi>. 

Green  Curled  Scotch   (grimer  fdjotttfdjev  £rau§fo£f)  It  is  very  hardy  and  is  improved 

by  a  moderate  frost  5c.      15c.     $1  50 
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BRUSSELS  SPROUTS-^ruffeler  tfoblfpropn. 

Two  or  three  feet  high,  and  produce  from  the  sides  of  the  stalk  numerous  sprouts,  re- 
sembling Cabbages,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  very  tender  and  sweet,  after 
early  frost.  Sow  in  seed-beds,  in  May;  transplant  and  cultivate  like  the  Cabbage.  They 
are  used  for  Fall  and  Winter  greens,  and  should  be  sown  and  treated  like  Scotch  Kale. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Brusssels  Sprouts  10c.     25c.    $2  5© 

BROCOOLI-^nrgelfobU 

Growth  and  habit  like  the  Cauliflower,  except  that  the  heads  are  not  so  compact* 
Use  and  cultivate  the  same  as  Cauliflower. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

%oz.  oz. 

Large  Purple  Cape   (grower  tnoIettWbftger)— A  popular  sort;  heads  well,  and  is  very  hardy. ..30o.  50c. 

Early  White   (.fritter  todfecr.) — Heads  large,  white  and  compact  30c.  50c. 

CABBACE-^obl  (tout.) 

The  ground  must  be  highly  manured,  deeply  dug  or  plowed,  and  thoroughly  worked,, 
to  insure  good,  lull-sized  heads.  Heavy,  moist  and  fresh  loam  the  most  suitable.  Sow 
very  early  in  the  Spring  in  hot  beds,  or  later  in  the  open  ground.  Plant  out,  eighteen 
inches  by  two  feet  apart. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.      J4B>.  lb. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield   (fritter  Sierfcij  SBafeficIb)— This  is  grown  almost  exclusively  by 


the  leading  market  gardeners;  it  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  in  cultiva- 
tion....: 75c     $2  25    $8  00- 

Early  Wyman  (friiljer  SBtyman)— A  new  early  variety,  and  spoken  of  by  the  market 
gardeners  as  being  "one  of  the  most  profitable  early  market  Cabbages 

grown.    Very  early,  large  size  and  finest  quality11  75c.      2  50      9  00 

Early  York  (friityer  5)mi)— A  well  known,  favorite  variety  15c.        50  150 

Large  Early  York   (grofjcr  frufjer  3)orf)— Larger  and  later  than  the  preceeding  15c.        50      1  50* 

Early  Oz-Heart  (frii^er  Ddjfcn fjerj)— A  favorite  market  variety  20c.        60      2  00 

Pottler'  Improved  Brunswick  ($ottler'3  toerebctteS  Sraunfd?tueigifd)e3)--This  is  the  best 

and  earliest  Drumhead  variety  in  the  market  98c.      3  00      9  00 

Early  Winingstadt  (fritter  SBHnningfiabter)— Excellent;  heads  large  30c.        75      2  50- 

Early  Flat  Dutch   (friifjcr  flacker  fyollanbifdjer)— True;  a  valuable  early  variety  40c.      1  50      5  0O 

Large  Early  Schweinfurth  (grower  friHjer  Sd;it>cinfurtf)er)— Largest  early  variety;  fine 

for  summer  and  fall  use  50c.      1  75      6  00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Fine  American  (Spramium  flayer  Ijotlcmbtfdjcr) — A  superior  variety 
for  fall  and  winter  use;  heads  large,  bluish  green,  solid,  flattish,  crisp,  ten- 
der and  excellent  flavor;  keeps  well  50c.      1  75      6  0(> 

Large  Late  Drumhead,  Fine  American  (grofjer  fpciter  STrommelfopf;— Excellent  for  fall 
and  winter;  heads  large,  round,  somewhat  flattened,  compact  and  of  light 

color  ,  50c.      175      6  00 

Bed  Dutch,  or  Pickling  (rotfyer  fyottanbifdjer  fur  (Stnmad^en)  30c.        75      2  50 

Mammoth  Marblehead  (grofje  2Narmorfltyftger)— Noted  for  its  enormous  size  and  fine 
quality.    With  good  Cultivation,  very  rich  ground,  and  a  favorable  seaeon 

average  weight  twenty  five  to  thirty  pounds  75c.      2  50      8  00 

Drumhead  Savoy,  Winter  Variety  (fabo(jifd?«r  Srommelfobf.  2Btntcrs2lri)— Leaves  wrink- 
led and  dark  green;  heads  round,  of  medium  size,  loose;  tender,  rich,  and  of 
fine  flavor;  excellent  for  cooking  30c.      1  50      5  CO 
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CAULIFLOWER — 33IitmenfoljI, 

The  general  cultivation  of  this  delicious  vegetable  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
It  is  as  easy  of  culture  as  the  cabbage,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden.  Apart 
from  its  more  general  use,  of  being  served  at  the  table,  it  makes  an  excellent  pickle,  by 
itself,  or  forming  an  ingredient  in  "mixed  pickle."  Much  of  its  excellence  depends  on 
quick  growth  ;  the  soil  cannot  be  too  highly  enriched  or  too  deeply  cultivated.  In  other 
respects  it  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  cabbage. 

pkt.  oz. 

Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf  (@rfurter  fritfyefter  3it>erg)— Earliest  variety  grown  for  forcing;  1st  qual.50c.    $7  00 

2d     "   25c.      3  00 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant— Beautifully  white,  large,  firm  and  compact,  and  remains 


longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other  sort  25c.  2  00 

Early  Paris  (friifjer  sparxfer)-- Large  and  fine  heads ;  very  popular  20c.  1  00 

Early  London  (friifjer  2onboner)  10c.  60 

Large  Le  Normand  (grower  Scnormanb)  25c.  1  50 

Large  Walchren  (grower  SBoIcfyeren)— Very  hardy ;  large  firm  heads  10c.  75 


CARROT- «mobrrube  (gelbf  SRu&e.) 

The  Carrot  delights  in  a  sandy  loam,  "deeply  tilled.  For  early  crops  sow  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  fair  working  order  ;  for  later  crops  sow  any  time  until  the  middle 
of  June  ;  sow  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  thinning  out  to  four  inches  between  the  plants. 


PER    PACKET  5C 

oz.  B>« 

Early  French  Forcing  (friifye  franjbfifc^e  forcing)— Earliest  variety;  valuable  for  forcing; 


root  small,  fine  flavor  20c.      50c.     $1  50 

Early  Scarlet  Horn  (friifjc  rotftc  §orn)~ Very  early,  valuable  sort  15c,      35c.  125 

Long  Orange  (lartge  rotfjgel&e)— Standard  field  variety;  most  desirable  for  stock, 

and  good  for  table  15c.      35c.      1  25 

Long  White  Belgian  (Icmge  loeifje  belgifdje)— Very  productive  kind;  grown  exclusively 

for  stock;  grows  one-third  out  of  the  ground;  lower  part  of  root  white; 

above  ground,  green  10c.      25c.  75 

Altringham   (2lltrtng^am) — A  large  and  fine  flavored  sort..   .........  15c.      30c.  100 


CELERY— ©eHcrie. 

This  is  the  finest  of  salad  plants.  No  dinner  table  is  now  regarded  as  well  furnished 
without  its  well-filled  celery  dishes.  It  may  be  grown  in  any  garden  with  very  little  labor, 
especially  the  dwarf  varieties,  which  do  not  require  to  be  grown  in  trenches.  Sow  seeds  in 
hot-bed,  or  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  ;  when  the  plants  are  four 
to  six  inches  high  make  trenches  a  foot  deep  and  four  to  five  feet  apart.  Enrich  thorough- 
ly the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  transplant  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  trenches,  and  as 
the  plants  grow,  haul  fine  earth  up  about  them,  to  blanch  their  stems.  The  dwarf  kinds 
may  be  set  on  the  surface,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  stems  blanched  by  hilling  them  up. 


PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.  J4B).  fo. 

Boston  Market  (Softener  SDiarft)— Medium  size;  solid,  tender  and  crisp  40c  $1  25  $4  00 

Sandringham  Dwarf  White  (©anbringfyam  toetfjev  mebrtger)— Very  choice  and  new  varie- 
ty ;  very  dwarf  and  solid  .  40c.  1  25  4  00 

Turnip  Booted  (Celeriac)   (grof$er  ^noaen)-- Roots  used  for  flavoring  soap  25c.  60  2  00 

9iant  White  (©taut,  toetfjer)— Most  commonly  grown ;  c.ear  white,  solid  and  crisp. .30c.  90  3  00 

Bed  Solid   (rotfyer  bauertyaft)— Similar  to  above  except  in  color  30c.  80  ||  2  25 

Seed  for  Soups  (©ufcpens<5ellerie)  10c.  30  1  00 
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CHICORY — @tc|ovte. 

pkt.   oz.  lb. 

Large  Booted  (grofetourjlige)— Used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  cultivate  same  as  the  carrot 5c.  15c.  1  00 

CORN-SBelfaforo. 

The  varieties  offered  embrace  all  that  are  desirable  to  plant  for  garden  and  table  use 
The  mode  of  cultivation  is  well-known.  If  ordering  to  be  sent  by  mail,  add  8  cents  per 
pint  to  prepay  postage. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

pt.      qt.  pk. 

Early  liaine  (friifie  2JIatne)— The  earliest  variety  we  know  of;  eight  rowed,  small  ears 

large  kernels,  good  quality  20c.      33c.      2  00 

Early  Minnesota  (friibe  SJHnrtefota)— Very  early  and  excellent  Sweet  Corn.  Will 
mature  sufficiently  for  boiling  in  less  than  two  months;  ears  large,  very 
uniform  in  size;  eight  rowed  15c.      25c.  125 

Crosby's  Early  Twelve  Rowed  (Gro§f>ty'3  friifyer  I2reifciger)— This  is  a  few  days  earlier 
than  StowelFs,  but  later  than  the  above  kinds;  is  full  kerneled  sweet  and 
delicious  15c.      25c.      1  25 

Darling's  Early  Sugar  (SDarlingS  ertra  fritfic§  3ud^).-Earliest  of  the  tall,  sweet  varie- 
ties; ears  small,  eight  rowed,  well-formed  and  very  sweet  15c.      25c.      1  25 

Stowell's  Evergreen  (©totuell'S  Smmergriin)-- Later,  vary  hardy  and  productive;  ears 
very  large;  fourteen  to  sixteen  rowed;  deep  kerneled,  tender  and  sugary, 
remaining  a  long  time  in  a  fit  condition  for  boiling.  This,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  above  should  be  grown  in  every  family  garden  15c.      25c.  125 

White  Pop  Corn  (iueifjeS  tyop  &oxn}—  Best  for  parching  15c.     25c.      1  00 

FIELD  CORN. 

per  bu. 

Eing  Phillip  (JtiJnig  W^P)   2  50 

Yankee  (2)anf en)   2  50 

Extra  Early  Dent,  Improved  (fef>r  friitye  beutfd&e)  or  Old  Favorite— This  is  a  common  sense,  medium  sized 
extra  early  and  exceedingly  handsome  yellow  dent  variety,  with  deep,  rich  oily  grain  and  a 
small  red  cob.  Is  always  sound,  not  easily  damaged,  and  sure  to  make  a  crop.  Originated 
from  a  well-known  stock,  an  "old  favorite"  with  both  man  and  beast.  Has  been  most  care- 
fully grown  for  many  years  with  especial  reference  to  improving  and  permanently  fixing  its 
character,  and  is  now  the  purest  and  best  of  its  type. 
Per  bushel,  $3.00;  per  quart,  by  mail  [prepaid]  50  cents;  per  pint  30  cents;  per  pk  $125 

COLE  WORTH,  OR  COLLARD— Sotlarb. 

Sow  for  succession  from  June  to  August ;  treat  as  cabbage,  in  rows  one  foot  apart. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Hardy  Green  (fcfte  griinc)  10c.     25c.     2  50 

CORN  SALAD— SBeWorn  ©alat. 

Bound  Leaved  (runbblctttrtger)— Cultivated  for  its  tender  leaves.  Sow  early  in  Sep- 
tember, in  shallow  drills,  and  through  the  winter  cover  lightly  with  straw 
or  leaves,  for  salad.   Leaves  may  also  be  used  as  greens  5c.      20c.  200 

CRESS,  OR  PEPPERCRASS— $freffe(^enfam) 

A  well  known  salad  plant.  Sow  thickly,  in  shallow  drills,  ten  inches  apart,  at  intervals 
through  the  season.  Used  alone,  or  mixed  with  mustard  or  lettuce.  Is  also  used  for  gar- 
nishing. 

PER  PACKET,  5C 

oz.       i^lb.  lb. 

Fine  Double  Curled   (fcf>one  boppd  fraufe)—  Desirable  for  salad  and  garnishing  10c.      25c.  75 

Watercress  (SBafferfreffe)— True      50c.    $1  50     5  00 
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CUCUMBER— ©urfe. 

A  tender  annual,  and  should  not  be  planted  or  set  out  in  the  open  air  until  there  is  a 
prospect  of  continued  warm,  pleasant  weather;  when  planted  early,  the  seeds  are  liable  to 
decay  in  the  ground,  and  the  young  plants  are  frequently  cut  by  the  frost.  Extreme  wet 
or  dry  soils  should  be  avoided  ;  Cucumbers  succeed  best  in  warm,  moist,  rich,  loamy  ground. 
Hills  should  be  four  feet  apart  in  each  direction ;  plant  twelve  or  fifteen  seeds  in  each,  cover 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  press  the  earth  smoothly  with  the  back  of  the  hoe.  When  all  dan- 
ger from  bugs  or  worms  is  past,  leave  four  of  the  strongest  plants  in  a  hill.  Do  not  plant 
in  the  open  ground  till  the  latter  part  of  May.  Use  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  seed 
per  acre. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.      &lb..  lb. 

Early  Sussian   (friifye  rufftfcbe) — Good  and  very  early :  for  cutting  up  and  tor  pickling : 

very  productive  20c.      50c.  $150 

Early  Frame   (friifje  fiir  9Jttftbeete)— An  early  and  standard  variety;  medium  size; 

good  flavor  15c.      30c.  100 

Early  White  Spine   (friifje  ftacbtid^te) — Superior  for  table  use  ;  very  productive ;  of 

medium  size:  straight  and  well  formed.   Good  for  pickles  15c.      30c.      1  00 

Early  Green  Cluster   (frii^e"  (Shifter)— Grows  in  clusters;  early  and  productive  15c.      30c.  100 

Early  Short  Green    (friifje  furje  grime)— Productive;  good  for  table  and  pickles  15c.      30c.  100 

Improved  Long  Green  (berebelte  lange  grime)— Crisp  and  tender,  bardy  and  productive ; 

good  for  pickles  15c.      30c.  100 

Boston  Market,  Improved  White  Spine   (33ofton  SDtarfet  berebelte  toeifje  ©orrt)— Tbe  finest 

Cucumber  for  market  use  25c.      75c.      2  50 

Small  Gherkin  (Heine  ©fyerrm)— For  pickles  only  35c.    $1  25     4  00 

EGG  PLANT— gterpftonse. 

A  tender  annual ;  has  an  erect  branching  stem,  and  oblong,  bluish-green,  powdered 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  used  both  boiled  and  stewed,  like  the  tomato,  or  cut  in  slices  half  an 
inch  thick,  press  out  the  juice  and  parboil;  fry  the  slices  in  butter,  and  season;  or,  slices 
may  be  broiled  as  steaks.  Sow  seed  in  March  or  April,  in  hot-bed,  or  in  the  open  ground, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  will  work  mellow,  and,  when  settled  warm  weather  comes,  transplant  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  in  good  garden  soil. 

pkt.  oz. 

Early  Long  Purple   (friifye  lange  iriolette)— Hardy  and  productive;  6  to  8  inches  long  10c.  40c. 

Improved  New  York   (9teft>  2)orfer  fcerebette)— Extra  large  and  choice;  fine  flavor  10c.  75c. 

ENDIVE— ©tbfote. 

One  of  the  best  winter  salads.    Sometimes  called  Winter  Lettuce. 

pkt.      oz.  141b. 

Green  Curled   (griiner  gefraufetter)— Easy  blanched,  very  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for 

winter  use  10c.      15c.  75c. 

Mossy  Curled   (gefrdufelter  2Jtoo§s@nbt&ten)— A  splendid  sort  10c.      25c.  85c. 

KOHLRABI— $of)IraM. 

Intermediate  between  the  cabbage  and  the  turnip.  Best  cultivated  by  sowing  through 
June  for  succession,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  thinning  out  to  eight  inches  between  the 
plants.  It  is  difficult  to  transplant,  and  it  is  preferable  to  sow  the  whole  crop  from  seed, 
and  thin  out  where  it  stands;  although,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  thinnings  may 
be  planted  as  above. 

pkt.       oz.  3^1b. 

Early  White   (friifye  toeijje) — Flesh  white  and  tender;  best  market  sort  10c.      20c.  60c. 

"   Purple  (friifye  toiolette)— Flesh  bluish  purple  10c.      20c.  60c. 
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LEEK- 

Very  hardy  and  easily  cultivated ;  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  well  enriched  soil.  Sow- 
early  in  the  spring,  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and  one  foot  apart.  When  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  transplant  in  rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  as  deep  as  possible,  that  the  neck  being 
covered  may  be  blanched.    If  fine  leeks  are  desired,  the  ground  cannot  be  made  to  rich. 

pkt.      oz.       %\b.  lb. 

London  Flag  (Sonbcrter  fyerabfycmgenber)— A  very  useful  variety  10c.      25c.      60c.    $2  00 

LETTUCE—  ©alttt. 

For  a  supply  all  the  year  round  commence  sowing  in  February,  in  gentle  heat,  and  con- 
tinue every  four- weeks  in  the  open  ground  till  October.  The  last  two  sowings  will  require 
protection  from  frost  during  winter.  Sow  one  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  transplant 
while  young,  eight  or  twelve  inches  apart,  according  to  size. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.  &lb.  lb. 

Early  Curled  Simpson  (friifjcr  ©imfon)— Extra  early  and  fine  30c.    $  75  $2  50 

"      "     Silesia  (friitjer  gefrciufctter  fcMefifcfjer)— Best  for  summer  use  25c.  60  2  00 

Large  White  Summer  Cabbage   (grower  rociger  gommerfopf)— Stands  summer  heat  well  [25c.  90  3  00 

Ice  Drumhead    (©i^Srmmnelfopf)  .20c.  60  2  00 

Improved  Drumhead  (tterebelter  £rommeIfopf)— Heads  well,  tender,  well  flavored,  of 

pink  color,  and  is  slow  in  running  to  seed  25c.  60  2  00 

Boston  Curled   (gefrchifelter  23oftoner)— Of  great  beauty  and  very  superior  quality. 
The  symmetry  of  its  growth,  and  fine,  elegant  frilling  of  the  leaves,  render 

it  highly  ornamental  25c.  75  2  50 

Green  Hardy   (griiner  fefter) — Solid  head.   Very  hardy  30c.  75  2  50 

Winter  Head   (SEBintcrfopf)— Choice  winter  variety ;  hardy,  solid  head  25c.  90  3  00 

Hanson — Heads  very  large,  solid,  tender,  crisp,  and  of  fine  flavor.   New  50c.  1  50  5  00 

MARTYNIA. 

A  tender  annual.  The  seed  pods  picked  when  green  and  tender  make  excellent 
pickles.  Sow  in  May,  in  the  open  ground,  about  three  feet  apart  each  way ;  leave  but  one 
plant  in  a  hill. 

Pickling  Martynia   (2Rarttnua  fur  ©irtmadjen)  Per  pkt.  10c.      oz.  60c. 

MELON-  MUSK — ketone  (fWofc&ug.) 

Both  Musk  and  Water  Melons  thrive  best  in  a  warm,  mellow,  rich  sandy  loam.  After 
thoroughly  stirring  the  soil  by  plowing  or  spading,  make  the  hills  four  feet  apart  for  the 
Musk  varieties;  and  five  feet  for  water  Melons.  Work  under  the  surface  of  the  hills  a  lib- 
eral quantity  of  good  decomposed  stable  manure. 

PER    PACKET  5C 

oz.  lb. 

Skillman's  Pine  Netted   (©fiUman  femftad)eHa}te)--Flesh  green,  sugary  and  excellent. 

Early  15c.      50c.  $125 

Pine  Green  Nutmeg  (fcfyone  grime  9Jiu3fatnufe)— Fruit  oval,  good  size,  rich,  sweet  15c.      50c,  125 

White  Japan   (toeifje  japaneftfd)e)— Thick  flesh.  Musky  flavor,  sweet,  excellent  ...2Gc.      EOc.  150 

Pine  Apple   (2lnana§)— Early,  juicy,  sweet  and  perfumed  15c.      50c.  150 

Colorado  (Solorabo)— Very  large,  irregular  in  shape,  fine  20c,      60c.      2  00 

Cassaba  (gafaoa)—  New,  long,  oblong  variety;  weighs  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds. 

Flesh  yellowish  green,  rich,  very  sweet,  melting  and  delicious  20c.      60c.      2  00 

Green  Citron  (grime  Sitronc)— Medium  size,  deeply  netted;  nearly  round,  six  to  eight 

inches  in  diameter,  flesh  green,  rich,  delicious  flavor  15c.      50c.  125 

Improved  Cantaloupe  (berebelte  Gcmteloupe)— Large  size,  thickly  netted  and  deeply  rib- 
bed; flesh  light  green,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  most  delicious  flavor  20c.      60c.      2  00 
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MELON,  WATER — 9J?eIone  (SBafler.) 
Plant  in  hills  five  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  the  same  as  Musk  Melon. 

PER  PACKET,  5C. 

oz.      &fl>.  B>. 

Mountain  Sprout  (ranfcnbe  33ergmelcme)— The  leading  market  sort;  fruit  of  the  larg- 
est size,,  longish  oval;  skin  dark  green,  marbled  with  lighter  shades,  red 
fleshed,  of  excellent  quality  _  I5c.      30c.    $1  00 

Mountain  Sweet   (fitfje  SBergmelonc)— Fruit  oblong,  dark  green,  rind  thin,  flesh  red, 

solid  and  very  sweet  15c.      25c.  80 

Phinney's  Early  (Spfyinnefy'S  friif;e) — Flesh  deep  red,  of  very  superior  quality,  early 

and  productive.   A  valuable  market  variety  20c.      50c.      1  50 

Black  Spanish  (fd^iuar3C  fpanifcfye)— Large  size,  almost  round,  skin  dark  green,  flesh 

red,  sweet  and  delicious  15c.      30c.  100 

Ice  Cream  (@t§sSrcam) — Medium  size,  nearly  round,  skin  pale  green,  rind  very 

thin,  white  seed.   Flesh  scarlet,  solid,  crisp  and  delicious  20c.      55c.      2  00 

Orange   (Orange)— Rind  separates  from  the  flesh  when  ripe.   Flesh  red,  tender  and 

sweet  20c.      55c.      2  00 

Citron  (Gttrorte,  jutn  ©inmadjen)— Round,  handsome,  small  size.  Used  for  sweet- 
meats and  preserves  20c.      55c.      2  00 

MUSTARD—  ©ettf. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds  as  a  condiment,  the  seed  leaves  are  used  as  a 
salad,  either  alone  or  with  Lettuce  and  Cress,  and  as  greens.    Sow  in  drills,  one  foot  apart, 
and  cover  half  an  inch  deep.    Water  frequently  in  dry  weather.    For  succession,  sow  every 
two  weeks  during  the  season. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

White  English  (toeifje  ettgIif$e)—Most  desirable  for  salad;  or  ordinary  purposes  5c.      10c.  50c 

Chinese    (cfyineftfdjer)— New  salad  variety;  leaves  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 

White  5c.      10c.  60c. 

MUSHROOM— ^c. 

English  Spawn  (englifdjcr  Saamen?@vbfd)toamm)  per  lb.  25c* 

NASTURTIUM,  OR  INDIAN  CRESS —  Nasturtium,  mbtfcfye  $rejje. 
The  seeds,  while  young  and  succulant,  are  pickled  and  used  as  capers.    The  plants 
are  highly  ornamental  ;  the  tall  varietyjnakes  an  excellent  screen  for  unsightly  places  in 
the  garden. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Tall  Nasturtium  5c.      25c.    $2  00 

Dwarf     "   10c.      30c.      3  00 

OKRA,  OR  COMBO  £fm. 
Is  extensively  grown  South  ;  its  long  pods,  when  young,  are  used  in  soups,  etc.,  and 
are  very  nutritious.    It  is  oi  the  easiest  culture  and  grows  freely,  bearing  abundantly. 
Sown  at  the  usual  time  of  all  tender  vegetables,  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  setting  the  plants 
from  two  to  three  leet  apart. 

pkt.      oz.  Ib. 

Improved  Dwarf  green  (tterebelteS  griineS  jtoerg)— Early  and  productive  5c.      10c.  $100 

Long  Green  (langeg  griineS)— Long  ribbed  pods  5c.      10c.      1  00 

ONION—  3tt>tebel. 

A  strong,  deep  and  rich  loamy  soil  is  most  suitable.  The  ground  should  be  heavily 
dressed  with  rich,  well-rotted  manure,  trenched  deeply,  and  ridged  up  early  in  Autumn  ; 
cow  manure  is  the  most  suitable  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature.  The  main  crop 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  may  be  in  working  condition.  Sow  thinly  and  regu- 
larly, and  cover  with  the  soil  displaced  in  making  the  drills,  or  where  this  is  too  lumpy, 
with  other  fine  soil.    They  succeed  well  any  number  of  years  on  the  same  ground.    A  top 
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dressing  of  wood  ashes,  applied  after  the  second  weeding,  is  very  beneficial  to  this  crop. 

Onion  Sets  and  Tops  are  placed  on  the  surface  in  shallow,  twelve-inch  drills,  about 
four  inches  apart,  slightly  covered. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.        141b.  fl>. 

Early  Eed~(friU?e  rotlje)— Smaller,  lighter  colored  and  more  flat  shaped  than  the 
Large  Red;  close  grained  and  heavy.  Ripe  the  last  of  July;  productive  and 
keeps  well  25c.      90c.      3  00 

Wethersfield  Large  Red;  grofje  rottye  2Betb>rsfieIb)— Large  deep  red  thick,  nearly  round, 

fine  grained,  pleasant  flavored  and  productive;  keeps  well  20c.      75c      2  50 

Danvers  Yellow  (£)anber'§  gelbe)— Thick,  heavy,  straw  colored,/ niild  flavored,  and 

yields  abundantly,  ripens  early  and  is  a  good  keeper  30c.      90c      3  00 

White  Silver  Skin  (lueijje  filber  bantige)— Mild  and  pleasant,  grows  to  fair  size  and 

handsome  shape  25c.      90c.      3  00 

Yellow  Dutch  (gelbebollanbifcfye)— Common  yellow  variety:  flat  shaped  and  excellent 

flavor;  good  keeper  .25c.      90c.      3  00 

New  Queen— Very  nice,  silver  skinned,  remarkable  lor  its  keeping  qualities;  excel- 
lent, mild  flavor;  rich  soil  not  nesessary;  grows  rapidly  per  pkt.  20c.  60c.    $2  00      7  50 

Top  Onions  Market  Price  per  bu. 

Onion  Setts   "        "  " 

PARSNIP— ^afttnafe. 

Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  admit,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  cov- 
ering half  an  inch  deep.  When  well  up,  thin  out  to  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  They 
are  improved  by  frost,  and  it  is  usual  to  take  up  in  fall  a  certain  quantity  for  winter  use, 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  ground  until  spring. 

pkt.      oz.      3^1b.  S>. 

Long  Smooth,  or  Hollow  Crown  (bobje  ftrone)— Best  for  general  use  5c.      10c.      30c.  100 

Student  (©tubent)— A  fine  flavored  variety  10c.      15c.      35c.      1  25 

PARSLEY-^JetcrftHe. 

Sow  middle  of  March,  thinly,  in  drills  one  foot  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The 

seed  germinates  very  slowly  ;  soak  it  for  a  few  hours  in  tepid  water  before  sowing.  For 
winter  use  protect  in  a  glass  frame  or  light  cellar. 

pkt.      oz.      ^Bb.  lb. 

Double  Curled  (bop£el  gefrSufelte)— Fine  for  garnishing  5c.      15c.      30c.  1  00 

Plain— Desirable  5c.      20c.      35c.  1 25 

PEAS — Srbfert. 

Plant  very  early  in  the  spring  ;  manure  the  ground  the  year  previous,  or  they  will  grow 
too  much  to  straw.  The  height  of  all  Peas  depends  upon  the  richness  ot  the  soil  and  the 
wetness  of  the  season.  Plant  in  double  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  bush  tall  varieties  when 
six  inches  high  ;  larger  and  later  sorts  do  better  four  feet  apart ;  keep  clean  and  earth  up 
twice  in  their  growth.  In  dry  weather  the  Peas  should  be  soaked  six  hours  before  planting, 
and  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  they  should  be  watered  in  the  drills.  One  to  two  bushels  are 
required  to  an  acre  ;  one  quart  of  the  smaller  sorts  will  sow  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and  of  the  larger  sorts,  two  hundred  feet  of  drill.    Per  mail,  8  cts.per  pint  extra. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 
Extra  Early. 

pt.       qt.  pk. 

Philadelphia  Eztra  Early  (^bjlabelpfna  erh-a  frufye)— Very  early  and  productive ;  two 

and  a  half  feet  high...-  10c      40c.    $2  25 

Carter's  First  Crop  (Garter^  erfte@rnte)— Very  early,  productive,  good  flavor  and  grows 

two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high  25c.      40c.      2  50 

Early  Dan  O'Rourke  (friifye  D'^ourte)— One  of  the  earliest;  grows  three  feet  high,  pods 

well  filled,  and  Peas  of  good  size  and  quality  20c.      80c.      2  00 
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pt.       qt.  pk. 

Tom  Thumb  (friUjefcom  £fmmt>)— Very  dwarf,  nine  inches  high ;  very  early,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  yields  abundantly  30c.      50c.      3  25> 

Laxton's  Alpha  (9ltyf)ci  2a?:ton'3)— The  earliest  Wrinkled  Pea,  blue,  of  exquisite  flavor, 

remarkable  for  its  earliness  and  prolific  bearing  30c.      50c.      3  00 

Early  Kent— A  very  early  sort;  carefully  selected  20c.      30c      2  25 

Early  Peas. 

McLean's  Little  Gem  (9Jlc£ean'§  fteine  ©ems©rbfe)— The  very  best  early  wrinkled  Pea 

grown ;  very  early ;  height,  one  foot  30c.      50c.      3  00 

McLean's  Advancer  (3)Jc2can'3  2fbt>ancer)— A  dwarf,  green,  Wrinkled  Marrow,  fine 
flavor,  long  pods  well  filled,  very  prolific,  nearly  as  early  as  the  Dan 
O'Rourke,  two  and  one-half  feet  high  30c.      50c.      2  75 

McLean's  Blue  Peter  (blauer  ^peter)— Similar  to  "Tom  Thumb,1'1  but  of  a  more  robust 

habit,  earlier,  very  prolific,  of  fine  flavor  40c.      75c.      2  75 

Bishop's  Dwarf  (23iffyo!p'§  gtuerg)— Fine,  early  and  prolific;  one  and  one-half  feet  high  30c.      50c.      2  75 

General  Crop. 

Champion'of  England  (Gfyam^ion  of  ©nglanb)— One  of  the  best  Peas  grown,  of  deli- 
cious flavor  and  a  profuse  bearer;  four  feet  high  20c.      30c.      2  00 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  (3ft>erg  blaue  $atfererbfe)— Good  bearer  and  fine  flavor;  three  feet 

high   20c.      30c.      2  00 

Black-Eyed  Marrowfat  (fcfytoarjaugige  marfige)— -Excellent  variety  for  garden  and  field 

culture ;  four  feet  high,  large  and  well  filled  pods ;  a  popular  market  variety  15c.      25c.      1  25 

White  Marrowfat  (toeifce  marfige)— A  favorite  market  sort,  six  feet  high  ..15c.      25c.      1  00 

Dwarf  Sugar  Cgtoergsgucfer)— Edible  pods;  two  feet;  can  be  used  in  a  green  state, 

like  string  beans  30c.      50c.      4  00 

PEPPER-^feffer 

Sow  in  hot-beds  early  in  April,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground  when  the  weather  is 
favorable.  Should  be  planted  in  warm  ,  mellow  soil,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  May 
also  be  sown  in  open  ground  when  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  the  soil  warm  and  settled. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.      141b.  lb. 

Large  Bell,  or  Bull  Nose— Early,  of  mild  flavor,  rind  thick  and  fleshy;  is  a  favorite  sort 

both  for  pickling  and  for  use  in  the  crude  state  40c    SI  25    $4  50 

Sweet  Mountain  (filler  s$ergs$Pfeffer)— Similar  to  the  preceding  in  shape  and  color,  but 

much  larger  and  milder  in  flavor;  used  to  make  stuffed  pickles  40c      1  25      4  50 

Cayenne  (Satyenne)— Pods  small,  cone-shaped,  coral  red  when  ripe;  quite  late,  but 

the  pods  are  as  olten  used  for  pickling  green,  as  when  ripe ;  extremely  acrid  40c      1  25      4  00 

POTATO. 

The  Potato,  like  all  robust-growing  vegetables,  can  be  grown  with  varying  success  on 
soils  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  conditions  of  fertility,  but  the  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  a  sandy 
loam.  In  all  heavy  soils  it  is  more  subject  to  disease,  and  the  flavor  is  also  much  inferior. 
In  breaking  up  good  pasture  land,  the  decayed  sod  answers  sufficiently  well  for  the  first 
year  in  lieu  of  manure.  Manure  is  applied  either  in  rows  or  hills,  or  broadcast  over  the 
hills',  and  plowed  in,  the  latter  in  many  cases  being  preferable.  If  the  sod  is  good,  but 
little  manure  is  required.  In  highly-enriched  soil,  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  disease 
than  when  grown  in  soil  that  is  naturally  good.  The  best  fertilizers  are  those  of  a  dry  or 
absorbent  nature,  as  plaster,  lime,  super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  bone  dust.  For  wet  soils 
these  are  particularly  beneficial,  as  they  not  only  promote  growth,  but  prevent  disease. 
Plant  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  had  in  fair  working  order,  in  hills  or  ridges 
about  three  feet  apart ;  covering,  in  light  warm  soils,  about  four  inches  deep,  but  in  cold, 
wet  situations,  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  will  be  sufficient. 

Early  Favorite. — The  Early  Favorite  originated  in  Wisconsin  in  1870,  and  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Early  Rose,  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  by  the  White  Peachblow. 
Leaves  rather  large  ;  tops  short,  stout  and  erect.  Tubers  round  to  oval,  size  medium  ;  eyes 
shallow  to  full ;  color  white  with  a  rather  thick  russet  skin  ;  quality  best,  its  firm,  fine 
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grained  white  flesh  cooking  dry  and  mealy.  It  is  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose, 
fully  as  productive  ;  while  it  is  far  superior  in  quality.  Its  thick  and  firm  skin  makes  it  a 
keeper,  and  adapts  it  to  early  handling. 

From  the  three  years  experience  since  our  Mr.  Heffron  procured  and  named  this  seed- 
ling, it  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  earliest,  and  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  buc  the  two  sea- 
sons previous  to  the  last  were  too  dry  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  to  judge  of  its  comparative 
yield.  Last  year  the  product  was  good.  The  originator,  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  sends  us 
numerous  testimonials  to  confirm  his  assurance,  that,  while  it  is  earlier  than  its  parent,  the 
Early  Rose,  it  is  equally  as  productive. 

Price  per  mail,  prepaid.  4  lbs  $1  00 

Per  express  or  freight,  per  pk  .$100        Per  bu  $2  50       Per  bbl  5  00 

Extra  Early  Vermont. — The  superior  merits  of  this  variety,  may  now  be  consid- 
ered as  fully  established.  It  has  been  largely  cultivated  over  every  section  of  the  country, 
the  past  season,  and  has  fully  sustained  its  previous  high  reputation.  Its  superior  cooking 
and  eating  qualities  are  unanimously  recommended,  as  well  as  its  compact  growth  in  the 
hill,  and  its  freedom  from  disease,  and  with  the  thousands  of  cultivators  who  have  grown  it 
alongside  the  Early  Rose,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  left  that  in  quality,  hardiness,  earli- 
ness  and  yield,  it  far  surpasses  that  celebrated  variety. 

Prices :  By  mail,  postpaid,  4  pounds,  $1.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  purchaser,  1  peck 
$1  00;  ^  bushel,  $1  75;  1  bushel  $2  50;  1  barrel,  $5  00. 

BrownEIl's  Beauty. — This  variety  was  obtained  by  fertilizing  the  blossom  of  the 
Early  Rose  with  the  pollon  of  the  White  Peach  Blow,  and  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  those  two  popular  and  well-known  varieties,  that  of  being,  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  Potato  in  cultivation,  and  a  most  excellent  keeper,  which  will 
make  it  particularly  valuable  for  shipping  purposes.  Its  beautiful  appearance,  fine  quality, 
extraordinary  productiveness  and  remarkable  keeping  qualities  will  render  it  a  most  valu- 
able variety  for  the  market. 

Prices:  Four  pounds  for  $1,  by  mail  to  one  address,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  to 
be  paid  by  purchaser,  1  peck  $1 ;  %  bushel  $1  50;  1  bushel,  $2;  1  barrel,  $5  00. 

Compton's  Surprise. — This  is  a  late  variety,  ripening  with  the  Peachblow.    It  is  be- 
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lieved  to  be  much  the  most  abundant  in  starch  of  any  variety  extant.  It  retains  its  quality 
perfectly  throughout  the  year,  appearing  on  the  table  like  a  ball  of  flour.  The  high  qual- 
ity of  this  Potato  late  in  spring  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  its  tardiness  in  sprouting,  re- 
maining plump  and  free  from  sprouts  when  kept  until  June,  and  never  having  that  wilted 
appearance  common  to  early  sets. 

Prices:  Four  pounds  $1.  by  mail,  prepaid;  by  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  purchaser 
1  peck  50  cents ;  y2  bushel  $1 ;  1  bushel  $1  50;  1  barrel  $3  00. 

Eureka. — This  seedling  resulted  from  a  seed-ball  grown  on  an  Excelsior  potato  vine 
blossom  fertilized  "3 with  pollen  from  the  White  Peachblow  ;  vines  of  strong  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  tubers  of  a  good  medium,  and  uniform  size  ;  shape  elongated  ®val,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, very  symmetrical  and  uniformly  handsome  in  appearance  ;  eyes  few,  exceedingly 
small,  and  very  nearly  level  and  flat ;  skin  white  and  fair  ;  season  second  early,  medium,  or 
between  very  early  and  medium  late.  Its  flesh  is  exceedingly  fine-grained,  white,  and 
when  boiled  or  baked,  mealy  and  of  excellent  flavor,  cooking  through  uniformly,  without 
any  fault  at  the  center.  Certainly  an  acquisition  among  the  white  varieties,  well  worthy  of 
further  trial  in  different  sections. 

Prices:  Three  pounds  to  oue  address,  $1  by  mail,  prepaid ;«by  express  or  freight,  charges  paid 
by  purchaser,  y2  bushel  $2;  1  bushel,  $3;  1  barrel,  $8. 

The  Snowflake. — This  new  variety  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  the  past  season,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  instance  where  it  has 
failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Early  Rose.  The  tubers  are  of  good  medium  and  uniform  size.  Its  flesh  is 
of  exceedingly  fine  grain,  snow-white  when  boiled,  and  of  a  lightness  and  porosity  almost 
appioaching  a  snowflake.  In  quality,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  nothing  can  surpass  this 
new  variety  ;  its  mealiness,  its  pure  delicate  flavor,  and  the  evenness  with  which  it  cooks 
through,  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  any  Potato.  The  tubers  are  compactly  clustered 
around  the  base  of  the  stalks — an  important  consideration  in  digging  the  crop.  The  var- 
iety has  been  tested  in  widely  varying  soils — sand,  gravel,  loam,  as  well  as  heavy  clay — and 
has,  in  every  case,  given  the  same  favorable  results,  and  produced  a  yield  of  300  to  400 
bushels  per  acre.  In  every  case  it  has  proved  healthy  and  hardy,  while  other  varieties 
alongside  of  it  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Prices:  Three  pounds  to  one  address  $1,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  charges  paid 
by  purchaser,  1  peck  $2;';%  bushel,  $3;|1  bushel,  $5;  1  barrel  $10. 

PUMPK8N — ^urbtg. 

Principally  cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes.  Usually  planted  in  fields  of  corn  or 
potatoes,  but  may  be  profitably  raised  in  fields  by  themselves,  Sow  first  of  May,  in  hills 
eight  feet  apart. 

oz.      H\b.  lb. 

Large  Cheese  (grower  £afes£urbtf?)— The  best  variety  for  cooking  purposes  10c      25c  75 

Connecticut  Field  (Connecticut  $eib)— Very  productive ;  largely  grown  for  feeding  stock  10c      20c  50 

RADISH— sRctttg. 

Thrives  best  in  light,  sandy  loam.  If  you  have  failed  to  grow  fine  Radishes  on  account  of 
the  worm,  haul  a  load  of  sand  to  your  garden,  make  a  bed  of  it,  place  your  Radish  seed  in  it, 
and  you  will  be  successful.  The  excellence  of  a  Radish  consists  in  its  being  succulent, 
mild,  crisp  and  tender;  these  qualities  are  secured  only  by  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  plants 
should  be  frequently  and  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather.  For  early  use  sow  the  turnip 
varieties  in  hot-beds,  or  any  of  the  sorts  in  spring  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked,  in  drills  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  covering  seed  half  an  inch  deep.    Thin  plants 
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two  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  For  a  succession,  sow  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  until 
mid-summer.    Winter  varieties  should  be  sown  about  the  time  of  turnip  sowing. 

PER  PACKET,  5C. 

oz.      Mlb.  lb. 


Early  Scarlet  Oval,  or  Olive  Shaped  (fritter  fdjctrlad)  rottjer  oUbenfbrmtg)— Very  early  and 

handsome;  tender  15c  30c  100 

New  French  Breakfast  (ncuer  franjbftfcfyer  tfriifyftucf?9kttig)— White  tipped,  very  early  and 

elegant  15c  30c  100 

Early  Long  Scarlet  (fritter  langer  rotfjcr)— Very  excellent,  mild  and  tender  10c  25c  75 

Early  Yellow  Turnip  (fritter  gelber  timber)— Large ;  stands  summer  heat  well  15c  30c  1  00 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip  (friifjer  rotber  runber)— Round,  white  flesh,  excellent  and  early  10c  25c  75 

Early  White  Turnip  (fritter  tueifjer  runber)— Little  later  than  last,  and  less  pungent  10c  25c  75 

Chinese  Rose  Winter  (djtnefifcfyer  ©djarlacfyrotfycr  2Bmter)—  Excellent,  medium?size,  Arm. .15c  50c  1  50 

Chinese  White  Winter  (dnncfifcfier  loeifcer  SBtnter)— Like  above,  except  in  color  15c  50c  1  50 

Black  Spanish  Winter  (fcfytuarjer  fpanifcfyer  2Binter)— A  standard  variety  15c  30c  1  00 


SALSIFY,  or  OYSTER  PLANT— ©djt  ft,  3lujtern^fIan$e"ober  23ocff>art. 
Succeeds  best  in  a  light,  well-enriched,  mellow  soil,  which,  previous  to  sowing,  stir  to 
a  depth  of  eighteen  inches.    Sow  early  in  the  spring,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart ;  cover  the 
seeds  with  fine  soil  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  and,  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough 
thin  out  to  six  inches  apart. 

Per  pkt  10c.  Per.oz  15c.         fPer  lb  $1  50. 

SPINACH— ©ptnat. 

Extremely  wholesome  and  palatable.  Used  for  greens;  must  be  grown  in  deep,  rich 
soil.  For  summer  use  sow  early  in  the  spring,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  covering  seed  one 
inch  deep.  Sow  at  intervals  .of  two  weeks  during  the  season.  For  very  early  spring  use, 
sow  the  winter  varieties  in  August,  and  protect  by  a  covering  of  straw,  etc. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 


Bound  Leaved  mmbblattcrtger)— The  popular  summer  variety  5c  10c  60 

Prickly  Seeded  (ftacfyltdjtsiammiger)— Hardy,  thick-leaved;  for  fall  sowing  5c  10c  60 

Flanders  (flanbrifdjer) — A  very  thick-leaved  6ort;  much  liked  5c  10c  75 

SQUASH— ^quaft. 


Of  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  and,  although  they  will  grow  rapidly  on  almost  any 
soil,  they  will  readily  repay  generous  treatment.  It  is  useless  to  sow  until  the  weather  has 
become  warm  and  settled.  Light  soils  are  best  suited^for  their  growth ;  and  it  is  most 
economical  of  manure,  to  prepare  hills  for  the  seeds  by  incorporating  two  or  three  shovel- 
fuls of  well-rotted  manure  with  the  soil,  for  each  hill.  For  bush  varieties,  four  feet  each 
way,  and  for  running  sorts,  eight  feet.  Ten  seeds  should  be  sown  in  each  hill,  thinning  out 
after  they  have  attained  their  rough  leaves,  leaving  four  of  the  strongest  plants. 

PER  PACKET,  5c. 

oz.      *4lb.  lb. 


Yellow  Bush  Scolloped  (gelber  bufcfyiger  auSgejacfter)— Early  market  variety,  excellent 

for  shipping  10c      30c  $100 

White  Bush  Scolloped  (toetfjer  bufdjiger  au^gejacfter)— Sub-variety  ofkthe  above,  differing 

in  color  10c      30c  100 

Bush  Summer  Crook-Neck  (2Balb  gerriimmter  Sommer*$.)— Early,  productive  and  of  good 

quality;  orange  yellow,  covered  with  warty  excrescences  10c      30c      1  00 

Boston  Marrow  (Softener  marftger)— Much  esteemed  variety,  good  keeper,  and  of  unsur- 
passed flavor   15c      30c  100 

Eubhard  (§ubbarb)— A  general  favorite,  and  more  largely  grown  as  a  late  sort  than 

any  other;  flesh  fine  grained,  dry  and  of  excellent  flavor    20c      50c      1  50 

Turban  (turbartartiger)— Flesh  orange  yellow,  thick,  line-grained  and  well  flavored; 

an  excellent  variety  for  use  in  fall  and  early  winter  25c      60c      2  00 

Marblehead  (mavmorWpfiger)— Remarkable  for  its  keeping  qualities  and  fine  flavor  25c      50c      1  50 
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oz.  %lb.  B>- 

Butman— New,  Gregory's;  fine  quality  pkt.  15c      40c  $1  25  4  00 

Mammoth  Chili— Very  large;  often  wheigs  over  200  pounds;  excellent  for  Pies  or 

stock  pkt.  10c      40c  1  25  4  00 

TOBACCO. 

pkt.      oz.  lb. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  10c     40c    $4  00 

TOMATO — Xomato. 

S  ow  seed  in  March  or  early  in  April,  in  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  transplant  from  hot-bed  to  another  hot-bed  or  cold  frame,  placing  the  plants  five  inch- 
es apart,  to  harden  them  previous  to  final  setting  out.  When  settled  warm  weather  comes 
transplant  to  four  feet  apart  each  way,  in  good  soil.  Will  ripen  earlier  if  vines  are  cut  back 
and  fruit  exposed  to  the  sun. 

PER  PACKET,  IOC. 

oz.      &lb.  lb. 

Canada  Victor  (£anaba  33tctor)— New  variety,  very  early,  of  large  size.   Fruit  heavy, 

full  meated,  and  ot  rich  flavor  50c    $1  25    $4  00 

Hubbard's  Curled  Leaf  (£u&barb'§  frauSblattrtger)— One  of  the  earliest;  size  medium, 

slightly  ribbed,  very  dwarf  habit  50c      1  25      4  00 

Trophy  (£ropfyae)— Very  early,  smooth,  solid,  and  is  ol  fine  quality.   Our  seed  is  all 

saved  from  selected  specimens  50c      1  25      4  00 

Early  Smooth  Eed  (friifyer  glatter  rctfyer)— Very  early,  smooth,  round  and  regular,  me- 
dium size;  skin  rich,  deep  crimson;  productive,  good  quality  25c        75      2  25 

General  Grant  (©en.  ©rant)— Three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  very  regular,  and  rare- 
ly ribbed  or  wrinkled;  color  brilliant  glossy  crimson;  flesh  unusually  firm, 
solid;  skin  remarkably  fine;  very  productive  and  of  finest  flavor;  keeps  a 
longtime  25c        75      2  50 

Hathaway's  Excelsior  ($atl)atoay$  (Specifier)— Almost  as  early  as  Early  Smooth  Eed  ; 

medium  to  large,  Smooth,  very  solid,  excellent  quality  50c      1  25      4  00 

Large  Yellow  (grower  gelber)— About  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Smooth  Red  ;  bright 

yellow,  flesh  firm,  fine  for  preserving  30c      1  00      3  00 

Eed  Cherry  (rotter  ^irje^en)— Small,  round  and  red,  shape  and  size  of  a  cherry;  culti- 
vated for  pickling  50c      1  25      4  00 

Tilden  (2/ilb  en)— Oval,  medium  size,  flesh  solid,  high-flavored ;  keeps  nicely,  fine 

for  market  30c        75      2  50 

Zing  cf  the  Earlies  (ber  «bnig  ber  ^riityen)— Very  fine  30c      1  00      3  00 

Cook's  Favorite— One  ol  the  best  for  general  culture,  very  solid,  productive,  quality 

excellent    30c        75      2  50 

TURNIP — SBetfe  dtuU 

For  early  use  sow  early  as  possible,  to  have  the  benefit  of  spring  showers.  Strap-leav- 
ed varieties  and  Early  Flat  Dutch  are  the  best  for  that  purpose.  For  main  crop  for  fall  and 
winter  use  sow  during  July  and  August,  during  a  showery  time  if  possible.  Ruta  Bagas 
sow  the  first  of  June.  Soil  should  be  rich  and  mellow,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Sow  in 
drills  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Thin  out  the  plants  to  6  inches 
apart  in  the  drills.  Ruta  Bagas  should  be  10  inches  apart.  Two  pounds  of  seed  are  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre. 

PER  PACKET  5c. 

OZ.       Mlb.  lb. 

Early  White  Plat  Dutch  (grofce  toevfee  flctcf>e  fyollanbifcfye)—  Size  medium,  grows  quickly  10c      25c    $  75 

White  Norfolk  (toeifce  Jtorfolfer)   A  popular  variety  foi  feeding  10c      20c  60 

White  Top  Strap-Leaved  (toeiptyfige  fcfytoertblattrige)  Eoundish,  of  medium  size,  one  of 

the  best,  either  for  market  or  family  use  10c      25c  75 

Purple  Top  Strap-Leaved  (biolettfityfige  fctyroertblattrtge)  Similar  to  the  above,  purple 

above  ground  10c      25c  75 

Early  White  Sir  Weeks,  or  Snowball  (frii^e  toeifee  fecbSiuc^entlicbe)  Very  early  and  fine.. ..10c     30c     1  00 


iS 
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oz.  J£Ib.  lb. 

Orange  Jelly  Very  beautiful  and  delicate  yellow;  one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties 

for  the  table  10c  30c  100 

Yellow  Aberdeen  (getbe  2Iberbeen)  Excellent  10c  25c  75 

Eobertson's  Golden  Ball  (3tobfon'3  golbne  £ugel)  An  excellent  yellow  variety  10c  30c  100 


RUTA  BACA-9tuta=23ag(n 

Improved  American  (tterebelte  amerifanifcfye)  The  leading  variety ;  flesh  very  solid  and 

of  fine  quality  ;  valuable  both  for  the  table  and  for  feeding  stock  10c      30c      1  00 

Sfcirving's  Purple  Top  (©firtung'S  spurpurfifyfige)  An  improved  purple-topped  variety 

of  large  size  10c      25c  70 

Carter's  Imperial  Hardy  Swede  (©arter'S  Mfevlidje  fefte  fcfytoeb.)  Finest  of  Ruta  Bagas  ; 

large  size,  and  excellent  quality  „  10c      25c  75 

White  Euta  Baga  (toeifje  Eftuta  SSaga)  Flesh  white,  solid  and  sweet ;  fine  for  table  use,  10c      25c  75 

Sweet  German  (fiifce  beutfd)e)  White,  very  sweet  and  mild,  finest  variety  for  table  use  10c      25c  75 


SWEET  HERBS-(Su§e  frauter. 


To  harvest  them  properly  it  should  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  just  before  they  come  into 
full  blossom  ;  then  dry  quickly  and  pack  closely,  entirely  excluding  from  the  air.  Sow  in 
spring,  in  shallow  drills,  one  foot  apart,  and  when  well  up  thin  out  or  transplant  a  few  inch- 
es apart. 


pkt.  oz. 

Anise  (2lm3)                                     5  15 

Balm  (Salfam)                                 10  50 

Basil  Sweet  (fiifccr  Safilifum)  10  50 

Borage  (Soragen)                                5  25 

Caraway  (^elbfummel)                          5  15 

Coriander  (Gortcmber)                           5  15 

Dill(2>iIIe)                                       5  15 

Fennel,  Large  Sweet  (^encfjel)                   5  15 

Eorehound  (Slnborn)  10  1  00 

Hyssop  (2Jfop)                                  10  50 

Lavender  (Sabenbel)  10  40 


pkt.  oz. 

Marjoram  Sweet  (fitter  2Jtajorcm)   10  50 

Eosemary  (9to§marin)   10  50 

Eue  (Siaute)   10  40 

Saffron  (©afran)..   5  15 

Sage  (©albet)   5  30 

Savory,  Summer  (tool? triecfyenbeS  <3ommer= 

Soljnerttraut)   5  35 

Thyme,  Broad  Leaved  English  (englifd)er 

SE^micm)   10  50 

Wormwood  (SBmnutf?)   10  50 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

Directions  for  Sprouting. — Put  the  seed  in  a  vessel  and  cover  it  with  water  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  ;  keep  the  vessel  near  the  stove,  change  the  water  once 
a  day,  and  soak  the  seed  five  days,  then  turn  off  the  water  and  keep  the  vessel  covered  with 
a  damp  cloth ;  stir  occasionally,  and  in  about  one  week  more,  if  kept  warm,  it  will  begin  to 
start,  and  should  then  be  planted  in  the  ground  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  Plant 
in  drills  about  two  inches  deep,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  For  sale  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  at  lowest  market  prices. 

Per  lb.,  postage  prepaid  75c.        Perbu  $10  00. 


CRASS  SEEDS. 

FOR  LAWNS,  ETC. 

The  preparation  for  laying  down  lawns  is  too  often  hastily  and  imperfectly  made.  The 
first  point  is  to  get  the  ground  shaped  to  the  desired  grade,  taking  care  in  grading  that 
when  hills  are  removed,  sufficient  sub-soil  is  also  removed  to  be  replaced  with  top-soil,  so 
that  at  least  six  inches  of  good  soil  will  overlie  the  whole  in  all  places.  When  the  grading 
is  finished,  drains  should  be  laid  wherever  necessary.  Then  the  whole  should  be  thorough- 
ly plowed,  a  sub-soil  following  the  wake  of  the  common  plow,  until  it  is  completely  pulver- 
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zed.  A  heavy  harrow  should  then  be  applied  until  the  surface  is  thoroughly  fined  down; 
all  stones  roots,  etc.,  should  be  removed,  so  that  a  smooth  surface  may  be  obtained.  The 
Lawn  is  now  ready  to  be  sown.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  a  light  harrow  should  again  be 
applied,  and  after  that,  a  thorough  rolling  given,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  as  smooth  as 
possible.  In  the  latitude  of  Chicago  the  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  the  months  of  April 
and  may,  and  will  form  a  good  lawn  by  August,  if  the  preparation  has  been  good.  If  sown 
in  the  hot  months  of  June  or  July,  a  sprinkling  of  oats  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  shade  given  by  the  oats  will  protect  the  young  grass  from  the  sun.  Lawns  are  also 
sometimes  sown  during  the  early  fall  months  with  excellent  results.  For  small  plots,  of 
course,  digging,  trenching  and  raking  must  be  done,  instead  of  plowing,  subsoiling  and 
harrowing. 

lb.  bu. 

Lawn  Grass— "Central  Park  Mixture11  35c    $4  50 

Lawn  Grass— Fine  mixed   ...30c      3  50 


VARIOUS  GRASSES. 


PRICES  MAY  VARY  SLIGHTLY  AS  THE  SEASON  ADVANCES. 

bu. 

Eed  Top  Grass  (Agrostis  Vulgaris)— Valuable  as  a  mixture  in  either  pasture  or  lawn  grasses ; 

succeeds  well  in  almost  any  soil    $2  50 

Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  Glomerata)— One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  pasture  grasses;  especially 

valuable  for  grazing  stock    3  50 

Sweet  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthum  Oderatum) — Useful  as  a  mixture  with  other  grasses,  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  growth.   It  emits  an  agreeable  odor  when  cut  for  hay;  per  pound  50c. 

Timothy,  or  Herd  Grass  (Phleum  Pratense)— This  well  known  variety  is  extensively  grown 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  produce  a  larger  crop,  and  is  said  to  contain  more 
nutriment  than  any  other  kind  ...Market  Price. 

English  Eye  Grass  (Lolium  Parenne) — A  very  nutritious  and  valuable  grass  for  meadows  and  per- 
manent pastures   3  50 

Italian  Eye  Grass  (Lolium  Italicum) — A  valuable  European  variety;  thriving  in  any  soil,  and 

yielding  yearly  and  abundant  crops  3  50 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  Pratensis) — Also  known  as  June  grass ;  a  valuable  variety  for  lawns 
when  mixed  with  other  grasses ;  thrives  best  in  dry  soils,  and  retains  its  verdure  during 
the  hottest  weather.   Extra  clean  seed  2  25 


CLOVERS. 


SUBJECT  TO  SLIGHT  VARIATIONS  IN  PRICE.     BY  MAIL  PREPAID. 


lb. 

Eed  Clover  (Trifolium  Pratense)  25c. 

White  Clover  (Trifolium  Repens)  60c. 

Lucerne,  or  Trench  Clover  (Medicago  Sativa)  50c. 

Alsike,  or  Hybrid  Clover  (Trifolium  Hybridum)   .   50c. 

Alfalfa,  or  California  50c. 


GRAIN,  CORN,  ETC. 

The  prices  of  these  are  variable ;  but  purchasers  may  depend  on  having  them  at  the 
lowest  market  rates,  and  of  the  best  quality. 


Barley. 
Oats. 

Buckwheat. 
Spring  Wheat. 
Winter  Wheat. 
Field  Peas. 


Rape  Seed. 
Flax  Seed. 
Spring  Vetches. 
Broom  Corn. 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 
Hungarian  Grass. 


Millet. 
Beans. 

King  Philip  Corn. 
White  Dent  Corn. 
Yellow  Dent  Corn. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Forwarded  by  Mail,  Postage  Paid. 


Plants  are  known  and  described  generally  as  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials. 

Annuals  are  those  plants  that  flower  and  maturt  their  seed  within  a  year  after  they 
are  sown,  and  then  perish.  This  definition  is  in  no  way  changed  by  the  fact  that  many 
Annuals  may  be  managed  as  Bienniels,  or  in  other  words,  be  sown  in  autumn  for  flowering 
early  the  following  season. 

Tender  Annuals  are  those  that  require  heat,  and  will  not  vegetate  in  the  open 
ground  until  settled  warm  weather. 

Half  Hardy  Annuals  are  those  that  will  bear  a  slight  frost,  and  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  a  little  earlier  than  tender  annuals. 

Half  Annuals  are  usually  those  that  require  no  artificial  heat  during  any  period  of 
their  growth — every  stage  of  their  existence,  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  to  maturity, 
being  passed  in  the  open  ground. 

Biennials  are  those  plants  that  flower  the  second  and  sometimes  the  third  year  after 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  then  perish. 

Perennials  are  those  plants  that  live  and  generate  their  species  for  several  years 
successfully. 

Biennials  and  Perennials  are  Tender,  Half  Hardy  and  Hardy. 

Tender  Biennials  and  Perennials,  or  Greenhouse  Plants,  are  those  that  require 
artificial  heat  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 

Half  Hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials  are  those  that  require  a  slight  covering  of 
straw  or  litter  during  cold  weather. 

Hardy  Biennials  and  Perennials  are  those  that  will  stand  the  coldest  winter 
weather  without  protection. 

Soils  Most  Suitable, — Perhaps  the  soil  best  adapted  to  a  majority  of  plants  is  a 
light  friable  loam,  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  sand  enough  to 
render  it  porous  ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  amateur  has  a  choice  of  soil,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  most  of  them  will  succeed  in  any  but  such  as  is  of  an  extremely  dry  or  gravelly 
nature,  or  of  a  stiff,  heavy,  retentive  quality. 

Manures. — The  use  of  strong  crude  manures  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Inordi- 
nary good  soil,  an  annual  dressing  of  decomposed  stable  manure,  dug  in  to  the  depth  of 
about  ten  inches,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 

Time  of  Sowing. — With  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  sowing  Flower  Seed,  much 
necessarily  depends  on  the  character  of  the  season.  As  a  general  rule,  hardy  kinds  may 
be  sown  in  open  ground  about  the  middle  of  May. 
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The  best  method  to  obtain  early  flowers  is  to  sow  seed  of  the  most  desirable,  tender 
and  half  hardy  species  in  pots,  early  in  March.  If  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  window, 
or  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant  to  the  open  ground 
early  in  May.    The  season  of  blooming  will  be  full  three  weeks  earlier  thereby. 

Mode  of  Sowing. — Seeds  may  be  sown  in  patches  among  the  border  plants,  in  rows 
or  groups,  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nursery  bed  and  afterwards  transplanted.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  surface  soil  should  be  rather  dry  than  otherwise  at  the  time  of  sowing ; 
the  opeiation  should  not  be  undertaken  when  the  ground  is  very  wet,  especially  at  an  early 
period  of  Spring. 

The  Depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  sown  will  vary  with  their  size.  Large  seeds, 
such  as  Lupins,  Marvel  of  Peru  or  Sweet  Peas,  should  be  sown  about  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
medium  size  seeds,  such  as  Balsams,  Convolvulus,  or  Thunbergia  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  ;  while  such  as  are  very  small  require  to  be  sown  on  the  actual  surface,  a  slight  pres- 
sure being  then  sufficient  to  imbed  them  to  a  proper  depth.  If  sown  to  deep  they  are 
longer  in  germinating,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  liable  to  decay,  through  want  of  strength 
to  open  the  pores  of  the  earth.  In  absence  of  rain,  water  the  seed  Occasionally  from  a  fine 
rose  watering  pot. 

Transplanting. — As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  an  inch  high,  they  may  be  transplant- 
ed to  different  parts  of  the  garden.  Remove  the  plants  carefully  with  a  small  garden 
trowel,  retaining  as  much  of  the  soil  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Place  the  large  growing 
kinds  in  the  rear,  and  the  small  in  front ;  above  all  things,  avoid  crowding  them.  Trans- 
planting should,  if  possible,  be  performed  in  cloudy  weather  or  towards  evening  ;  and,  un- 
less the  soil  is  wet,  the  seedlings  should  be  slightly  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  shading  them  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  if  necessary. 

Neatness  is  indispensible  in  a  flower  garden,  and  neither  the  variety  nor  beauty  of 
the  plants  will  compensate  for  its  absence.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  frequent 
weeding  and  hoeing  will  te  necessary,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  neatness  as  to  stimulate  their 
growth.  Tie  the  tall  growing  kinds  to  neat  rods  or  sticks,  and  train  the  vines  or  climbers 
on  trellises,  strings  or  poles. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Parties  who  doubt  their  ability  and  experience  in  the  selection  of  Flower  Seeds,  and 
desire  an  assortment  of  either,  to  a  large  or  small  extent,  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  prac- 
tical knowledge,  To  such  we  offer  to  supply  a  box  of  twenty  varieties,  of  our  own  selec- 
tion, of  which  fifteen  will  be  of  the  value  of  five  cents  each,  and  five  of  the  value  of  10 
cents  each,  for  $i  oo — agregate  value,  $1.25. 

Or  parties  sending  $1.00  may  themselves  select  seeds,  at  catalogue 


prices,  to  the  value  of  _  $1.10 

For  $2.00  to  the  value  of  _  2.25 

For    3.00       "       "     3.45 

For    4.00       "       "   _  4.70 

For    5.00       "       "       6.00 


And  for  larger  amounts,  at  proportionate  charges. 

The  postage  in  all  cases  will  be  paid  by  us,  and  the  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Pride  L^t  of  SWetf  0eedj*. 


ANNUALS. 


Price 

A'cronla.   A  charming  trailing  plant,  with  ver- 
bena-like heads  of  sweet  scented  flowers. 
Abronia  Umbel  lata.   Rosy-lilac,  half-hardy 
annual.   Half  foot  high   10 

Ageratum.  Valuable  plants  for  large  beds  or 
borders,  and  pretty  for  pot  culture.  Hardy 
annuals. 

Ageratum  Mexicanum.    Light  blue,  1%  feet 

Odoratum  (fragant).  Much  like  the  Mexi- 
canum  5 

Alba  White  

Mixed  

Agrostemma.    Pretty,  free-blooming,  annuals; 
good  for  massing;  desirable  lor  cut  flowers. 

Agrostemma.   Bright  scarlet,  new  

Cbeli  Rosea.   Fine  rose  color  

Eiegans  picta.  Margin  white,  centre  crimson 
Alonsoa.   These  are  very  ornamental,  either  in 
the  green-house,  or  grown  as  annuals  in 
the  open  border  during  the  summer,  flow- 
ering freely  from  June  until  frost. 

Alonsoa  Grandiflora  (large-flowered).  Deep 
scarlet.   2  feet   5 

Incisifolia  (cut  foliage).   Orange  scarlet.  2 

feet  

Alyssum.  One  of  the  most  useful,  free-flower- 
ing little  plants,  either  for  growing  in  pots, 
on  rock  work,  or  the  open  border,  the  an- 
nual varieties. 

Alyssum  Wierzebecki.  Yellow,  silvery  fol- 
iage. Hardy  perennials,  blooms  first  seas- 
on.  1  'foot   5 

Odorata  (Sweet  Alyssum).   A  well-known 

fragant  little  annual.   1  foot..  

Amaranthus.  Ornamental  foliaged  plants,  of 
an  extremely  graceful  and  interesting  char- 
acter, producing  a  striking  effect.  Half- 
hardy  annuals.  , 

Amaranthus  Melancholicus.'  Blood-red  fol- 
iage   

Caudatus(Love  Lies  Bleeding).  Very  pretty. 
3  feet  

Cruentus(Prince1s  Feather).   Red.   3  feet.. 

Tricolor  (Joseph's  Coat).   2  feet.   5 

Salicifolius.  New  and  strikingly  beautiful. 
2  feet   25 

Bicolor.   Tuber,  leaves  narrow  and  scarlet. 

New    10 

Anagallis.  This  is  a  class  of  beautiful  trailing 
plants,  blooming  the  whole  season.  Hardy 
annuals. 

Anagallis  Napoleon.    Rich  maroon   10 

Eugenie.   Velvety  blue.   10 

Garibaldi.    Crimson,  beautiful,  new   10 

Memoria  Dell  Etna.    Fine,  bright  red,  new.  10 

Mixed.    Best  sorts   10 

Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon).  The  Antirrhinum 
is  one  of  our  most  showy  and  nseful  border 
plants.  Flowers  brilliant  and  highly  at- 
tractive. Will  bloom  first  season.  Half- 
hardy  perennials. 
Antirrhinum,  pure  white.   2  feet   5 


Price. 

Antirrhinum  Brilliant.   Scarlet  and  yellow, 

white  throat   5 

Caryophilloides.     Carnation  striped,  very 

6howy   10 

Firefly.    Orange,  scarlet  and  white,  2  feet..  5 

Dellia.   Fine  carmine  and  white   5 

Kermesina  Splendens.    Crimson,  1  foot   5 

Papillocaceum.     Blood  red,  white  throat, 

extra   10 

Extra  fine  mixed   5 

Argemone.    Showy,  free-flowering  border  plant, 

with  large,  poppy-like  flowers. 

Argemone  Grandiflora.   White.   2  feet   5 

Mexicana.    Yellow.   2  feet   5 

Aster. 

Aster  Truffaut's  Peony  Perfection.  Petals 
are  turned  toward  the  center,  and  the  flow- 
er not  quite  in  full  bloom,  resembles  a 
ball;  but  few  side  flowers,  and  a  beautiful 
variety  of  colors;  mixed.  A  foot  and  a  half  10 

Crown-Flowered,  or  Cocardeau.  Large 
white  centers,  surrounded  by  scarlet,  car- 
mine, velvet,  blue,  and  many  other  colors. 
Flower  large  and  double ;  all  colors,  mixed  10 

Original  Chinese,  (with  folded  petals).  Mix- 
ed. The  petals  of  this  variety  are  folded  in 
their  length;  the  flowers  are  of  an  unusual 
size,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter ; 
plants  tall;  wide-spreading  branches   10 

German  Dwarf.  A  fine  variety,  growing  on- 
ly three-quarters  foot  high ;  flowers  similar 
to  the  double  quilled;  good  form;  an  abun- 
dant bloomer.  *  All  colors,  mixed   5 

Aster  Bouquet  Pyramidal.  The  flower 
when  well  grown,  forms  a  complete  bou- 
quet of  itself,  and  often  numbering  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  to 
the  single  plant.   All  colors,  mixed   10 

Dwarf  Pyramidal  Bouquet.  Blood  red,  bril- 
liant, distinct   20 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  (flowered).  This  is 
a  valuable  late  variety,  very  uniform  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  blooming  po  profusely 
as  to  completely  hide  the  "foliage ;  very 
good  for  pot  culture,  splendid  mixed   10 

Globe-quilled.  This  is  a  fine  old  variety. 
The  flowers  are  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  ball.   Mixed   10 

Giant  Emperor.  Comparatively  new.  The 
flower  very  double  and  of  immense  size.  It 
does  not  "flower  so  freely  as  many  other 
varieties.  In  favorable  cases  it  pioduces 
four  to  six  flowers ;  a  good  variety  of  colors. 
Mixed   15 

Imbricated  Pompon.  Pyramidal  growth 
with  medium  sized  flowers  of  the  most  per- 
fect form,  very  double  and  intensely  imbri- 
cated.   Six  colors  mixed   10 

Porcupine,  or  Hedgehog  The  flowers  are 
composed  of  long,  quilled,  curious-looking 
petals,  hence  the  name.   Mixed   10 
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La  superbe.   Rose,  blue  and  white  

Rose-Flowered.  Large  as  Peony  Asters, 
beautifully  imbricated,  of  oval  form  and 
very  double.  The  colors  are  carmine,  dark 
blue,  deep  purple,  bright  crimson,  white 
tinted  blush,  crimson.  Mixed  

Victoria.  The  plant  is  very  robust,  about 
one  and  three-quarter  feet  in  height,  form- 
ing a  compact  bush,  crowned  with  from  ten 
to  twenty  flowers,  half  of  them  of  the  size 
of  the  largest  Giant  Emperor  Asters  

Pure  White  

Extra  Mixed  

Balsam.  (Lady  Slipper).  Magnificent  conserva- 
tory or  out-door  plant.  In  rich  soil.  De- 
sirable everywhere. 

Balsam,  Camellia-Flowered*  Mixed;  very 
double.   2  feet  

Double  Tall.   Twelve  fine  colors,  mixed.  2  ft 

Double  Dwarf.  Twelve  fine  colors,  mixed 
4  feet  

Improved  Rose-flowered.  Twelve  colors, 
mixed.   2  feet  

Double.   Pure  white  

Solferino.   White  ground  striped  and  red.. 

Carnation.  Fine  double  flower  like  a  car- 
nation  

Victoria.   Mixed  Colors  

Extra  Mixed   10 

Bartonia.  Small,  pretty,  bushy  annuals.  Good 
for  borders. 

Bartonia  Aurea  (golden).   Flowers  yellow. 

2  feet  

Brachycome.  A  free-flowering  small  annual, 
suitable  for  edging  or  massing.  Flowers 
resemble  the  Cineraria. 

Brachycome  Iberidiflora  (Swan  River  Daisy) 

Mixed    10 

Grasses. 

Briza  (Quaking  Grass).   A  very  useful  orna- 
mental grass,  fine  for  dried  bouquets. 
Hardy  annual. 
Briza  Maxima.   An  elegant  shaking  grass; 

one  of  the  best,  and  perfectly  hardy  

Geniculata.  Small;  flowers  freely,  and  is 
always  desirable   

Brwallia.   Very  handsome,  profuse-blooming 
plants,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  growing  freely  in  any  rich  soil. 
Half-hardy  annual. 
Browallia  Mixed.    1  loot,  6  inches  

Cacalia  (Tassel  Flower).  A  beautiful  annual, 
with  a  profusion  of  scarlet,  tassel  shaped 
flowers. 

Caccalia  Coccinea.   Orange,  scarlet.   1  foot, 

6  inches  

Calandrinia.  Very  beautiful  dwarf-growing 
plants.  They  suceed  well  in  a  light,  rich 
soil, 

Calandrinia  Grandiflora.   Rosy-lilac  flowers 

TJmbellata.   Bright  crimson  flowers.  y2  foot 

Mixed  

Calliopsis,  or  Coreopsis.  This  genus  is  among  the 
most  showy,  free-flowering  and  beaHtiful 
of  hardy,  useful  annuals. 

Calliopsis  Bicolor  Tinctoria.  Dark  crimson 
brown  centre.   Two  and  one-half  feet  

Atroourpurea.  Is  a  fine  red,  scarlet  color. 
2  feet  

Coronata.  Rich  yellow;  disk  encircled  with 
crimson  spots.   One  and  one-half  feet  

Bicolor.    Rich  velvety;  crimson  

Burridge's.  Rich  brown,  tipped  with  bright 
orange,  the  finest  of  all.   2  feet   5 

Mixed   5 

Callirhoe.  A  beatiful  summer-flowering  annual, 
lrom  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  rich  velvet 
or  purple-crimson  close-petaled  flowers, 

^  with  white  center,  each  from  1  to  IX  inch- 
es in  width,  and  partially  cupped. 

Callirhoe  Pedata.   Violet  purple,  with  white 


Price.  Price. 

15       eye.   2  feet   10 

Involucrata.    Free-flowering,  trailing   10 

Candytuft  (lberis).   All  of  the  Candytufts  are  of 
the  easiest  culture,  thriving  in  almost  any 
soil.    Hardy  annuals. 
Candytuft  Fragans  (lberis  oderata).  Flower 

white.    1  foot   5 

Crimson,  (kermesina).    Bright  and  showy. 

1  foot   5 

Purple,  (purpurea).   A  favorite  variety,  1  ft  5 
15    Rocket,  (coronoria).    Pure  white.    1  foot...  5 

20    Rose,  (rosea).   Rose  colored.   1  foot   5 

10    Perennial,  (sempervirens).     White,  hardy 

perennial.   1  foot    10 

Fine  Mixed   5 

Canna,  (Indian  Shot).   These  stately  plants  are 
highly  ornamental  In  flower  gardens,  pro- 
10       ducing  a  rich  and  Oriental  effect  by  their 
10      large,  broad,  massive  foliage,  and  rich  crim- 
son, scarlet  ana  orange  flowers.  Though 
10|      perennial,  if  sown  early,  they  will  make 
luxuriant  growth  and  bloom  the  first  sea- 
10       son.  Before  sowing,  soak  the  seed  in  water 
10       at  125°  for  about  twelve  hours. 

15    Canna  Archa.   Dark  Red.    5  feet   10 

Compacta  Elegantissima.   Reddish  yellow. 

20       2  feet   10 

20    Gigantea  Aurantica.   Orange-red.   10  feet..  20 


Promise  de  Nice.  Foliage  large,  light  green; 

flowers  freely,  large,  lemon  yellow;  new...  25 
Porteana.   Foliage  large,  green,  flowers  sal- 
mon     20 

Superbissima.    Foliage  small,  dark  bronze; 

flowers  Ireely,  large  scarlet;  new.   25 

Zebrina.   Foliage  distinctly  striped   20 

Tricolor.   New,  superior   26 

Tubers  of  Tricolor  snd  Marchal  Neil  each ...  50 

Finest  Mixed   10 

Canna  Roots     25 

Carnation  (See  Dianthus.) 
Catchfly,  (See  Silene.) 

Celosia  (Cockscomb).  Highly  ornamental.  Good 
lor  winter  bouquets,  if  cut  early.  Half- 
hardy. 

Celosia  Cristata  nana.   Dwarf  crimson   10 

Cristata  Kermesime.   New  dwarf,  8  inches.  10 

Aurea.   Dwarf,  golden   10 

Huttonii.   N ew,  branched,  leaves  and  vines, 

bronze   10 

Mixed  Sorts   10 

Japonica,  (or  New  Japan  Cockscomb).  This 
is  new,  distinct  and  very  beautiful.  Grows 
freely  and  very  early.   An  acquisition  ....  10 
■Centaurea.     A  genus  of  favorite,  ornamental 
leaved  plants. 
Centaurea  Americana.   Large,  robust,  lilac 

purple   5 

Argentea.   Foliage  silvery  white   10 

Candidissima.   Beautiful  silvery  leaved   10 

Clementia.   Foliage  snow  white,  elegant   10 

Gymnocarpa.     Foliage  delicately  cut  and 

graceful   10 

Cyanus  (Bachelor's  Buttons).  Various  shades  5 
Moschata  (Sweet  Sultan).   Various  colors..  5 
Centranthus.    Very  pretty,  free-flowering,  com- 
pact-growing plant.  Hardy. 
Centranthus    Long  tubed  (Macrosiphon). 

Rose-color.   1  foot   5 

Alba.   White.   }foot   5 

Bicolor.   Flowers  pink  and  white;  pretty..  5 

Mixed   5 

Crysanthemura.     The   double-flowered  annual 
Crysanthemums,  are  amongst  the  most 
showy  and  eft'ective  of  summer  flowering 
border  plants.  Hardy. 
Crysanthemum  (Double  White).    Extra  fine 

hardy  annual;  from  Sicily.    2  feet   5 

Burrdigeanum.    Crimson  with  white  center  5 

Venustum.   White  with  crimson  center   5 

Mixed.    The  above  varieties  mixed   5 

Clarkia.    A  beautiful  tribe  of  favorite  plants, 
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blooming  profusely  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances.   Hardy  annuals. 

Clarkia  Elegans.   Rosy-purple.   \yt  feet   5 

Double  Mixed   5 

Single      "    5 

Collinsia.  California  annuals  of  great  beauty, 
remarkably  attractive  in  beds.  Hardy  an- 
nuals 

Collinsia  Bicolor.   Purple  and  white.   1  foot  5 

Alba.   White.   1  foot   5 

Multicolor.   Crimson,  lilac  and  white.  1ft  5 

Mixed   5 

Datura.   A  coarse  plant,  but  bearing  large, shiny, 
fragant,  trumpet-shaped  flowers.   Roots  to 
be  treated  as  Dahlias. 
Datura  Wrightii.   Flowers  7  to  9  inches  long  10 
Humilis  Flavora  Flore-pleno.    A  splendid 

sort,  flower  yellow    10 

Dianthus  (Pinks).  The  carnation.  Picotee,  Pink 
and  Sweet  William,  all  "  household  words,11 
belong  to  this  genus.  The  Chinese  varie- 
ties are  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  of 
our  hardy  annuals ;  the  double  and  single 
varieties,  with  their  rich  and  varied  colors, 
in  beds  or  masses,  are  remarkably  attrac- 
tive; while  the  recently  introducedspecies, 
Dianthus,  Heddewigii,  and  Dianthus,  Laci- 
niatus,  with  their  large  and  rich-colored 
flowers,  close,  compacUiabit,  and  profusion 
of  bloom  are  unsurpassed  for  effectiveness 
in  beds  and  mixed  borders. 

Extra  fine,  double,  mixed    50 

Chinensis  (Indian  Pink).  Mixed  biennials 
of  great  beauty ;  blooms  the  first  year  from 

seed.    One  foot  high.    Mixed   10 

Fine,  Double,  Mixed   10 

HeddewigV  A  showy  variety.  Hardy  an- 
nual.   Mixed   10 

Heddewig's,  New,  Double.  A  new  variety 
of  this  splendid  new  Pink,  having  beauti- 
ful double  flowers,  instead  of  the  single. 

Hardy  annual   10 

Laciniatus.  A  beautiful  variety,  with  deli- 
cately cut  or  fringed  petals.    Mixed   10 

Laciniatus,  fl  pi.  A  double  variety.  Mixed  10 
Hortensis  (Grass  Pink).  Double,  fragant...  25 
Moschatus  (Double  Garden  Pink).  Hardy 

perennial   10 

Mixed   10 

Delphinium  (Larkspur).     Beautiful,  free-flower- 
ing  plants,  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 
Delphinium  Ajacis.   Double  dwarf  rocket; 

mixed   5 

Consolida.   Candelabrum  branching  rocket  10 

Elatior  flore  pleno.   Tall  rocket   5 

Mixed   5 

Erysimum.  Showy,  free-flowering,  hardy  an- 
nuals; borders  or  ribbons;  succeed  in  light 
rich  soil. 

Erysimum  Arkansanum.    Sulphur  yellow. 

One  and  a  half  feet  .*.   5 

Peroffokianum.   Orange.   ll/2  feet    5 

Eschscholtzia  (California  Poppy).  Annual  plants, 
with  showy  flowers;  natives  of  California; 
blossoming  from  June  ur.til  frost.  Hardy. 
Eschscholtzia  California.  Bright  yellow.  1  ft  5 

Crocea.    Deep  orange  5 

Alba.   White    5 

Tenuifolia.    Primrose,  with  orange  center..  5 

Mixed   5 

Euuhorbia. 

Euphorbia  Variegata.     Variegeted  foliage 

plant   5 

Eenzlia. 

Fenzlia  Dianthifiora.  Lilac,  crimson  center. 

A beatiful  small  plant;  blooms  all  summer. 

Three  inches   25 

Gaillardia.      Ornamental,  and  flowers  among 

the  gayest  of  summer.    Hardy  annual. 
Gaillardia  Picta  (painted).   Orange,  red  and 

yellow.   1  foot   5 
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Alba  Marginata.  White-edged,  with  red  cen- 
ter  5 

Scarlet   10 

Mixed— the  above  varieties    5 

Gilia.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  family  of  annuals, 
much  admired.    Flower  profusely. 

Gilia  Achilhefolia.   Lilac.   IX  feet   5 

Capitata.    Sky-blue   5 

Tricolor.  Yellow  eye,  surrounded  by  a  pur- 
ple ring  bordered  by  pale  blue.   1  foot   5 

Mixed   5 

Helianthus  (Sunflower).  Showy  plants,  remark- 
able for  their  stately  growth,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  noble  flowers.  Hardy  ann'ls. 

Helianthus  Calilornicus,  Fl.  PI.   5  i'eet   5 

Mammoth  Russian.    Eight  feet   5 

Double  dwarf.   Three  feet   10 

Double  Green  Centered.    Four  feet   10 

Hibiscus.  One  of  the  most  ornamental,  beauti- 
ful and  showy  tribes  of  plants  cultivated. 

Hibiscus.   Mixed.    Annual  sorts   5 

Hunnemannia.     A  beautiful  herbaceous  plant, 
with  very  pretty,  tulip-shaped  flowers.  Half 
hardy  perennial.    The  foliage  is  fine  lor 
filling  bouquets. 
Hunnemania  Fumarioefolia.  Fine  yellow.  2ft  10 
Lobelia.   An  elegant  and  useful  genus  of  dwarf 
plants,  of  easy  culture. 
Lobelia  Cardinalis  (Cardinal  flower).  A 
scarlet  flower.    Hardy  perennial.    2  feet..  10 

Hybridia  Grandiflora.    Hardy  perennial   10 

Speciosa.   Azure-blue  flowers.    14  foot   10 

Gracilis.   A  delicate  growing  variety;  dark 

blue.    Half-hardy  annual.    Half  foot   10 

Alba.    White,    Half-hardy  annual.    l/2  foot.  10 

Mixed   10 

Lupinus.   A  splendid  genus  of  the  most  orna- 
mental, beautiful,  and  free-flowering  of 
garden  plants;  colors  rich  and  varied. 
Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Alba.  Pure  white.  2  feet  5 

Rosea.    Rose-color.    1%  feet   10 

Moritzianus.    Fine  blue.   Half  foot   5 

Mixed    5 

Lychnis.  A  genus  of  handsome  and  highly  or- 
namental plants  of  easy  culture.  Hardy 
perennials,  generally  flowering  the  first 
season. 

Lychnis  Chalcedonica.    Scarlet.   2  feet   5 

Alba.    White.   2  feet  1.  5 

Flos  Jovis  (Jove's  Flower).  Bright  red.  V/2ft  5 

Haageana.    Bright  scarlet.    IX  feet   15 

Sieboldii.   Large,  superb,  white ;  new   15 

Grandiflora  Gigantea.   Flowers  extra  large; 

new   10 

Rose  Campion.   Beautiful  foliage   5 

Mixed   5 

Marigold.   (See  Tagetes.) 

Martynia  (Unicorn  Plant).  Coarse  annuals;  re- 
quire a  rich,  sandy  soil  and  a  warm  situa- 
tion. The  young  fruit,  or  seed  pods,  are 
fine  for  pickling.  Flowers  showy,  fragant. 
Martynia.    Mixed  varieties   10 

Mathiola.  (Stocks.)  The  Stock  Gillyflower  is 
one  of  the  most  popular,  beautif  ul  and  im- 
portant of  our  garden  favori  es;  it  is  un- 
surpassed either  for  brilliancy  or  diversity 
of  color,  or  profusion  &  duration  of  bloom. 
The  Ten  Week  Stock  usually  blooms  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  after  being  sown.  They 
grow  from  6  to  15  inches  high.  Hardy  an- 
nuals. 

Stocks  Ten  Weeks.  Large-flowered,  com- 
prising only  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
colors,  yielding  fifty  per  cent,  of  double 
flowers,  mixed  ---  10 

Dwarf.  A  dwarf  variety  of  preceding;  sev- 
eral splendid  colors,  mixed   20 

Pure  White   10 

German  Brompton  or  Winter.  Double  white 
and  mixed   10 

French  Winter,  or  Cocardeau   10 
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Mesembryanthemum.  (Ice  Plants  A  brilliant  & 
profuse-flowering  tribe  of  extremely  pretty 
dwarf-growing  plants;  strikingly  effective 
in  edging,  rock-work,  rustic  baskets,  or 
vases,  in  warm,  sunny  situation.  Succeeds 
best  in  dry,  loamy  soil.  Half-hardy  an- 
nual. 

Mesembryanthemum  Crystallium(Ice  Plant) 

White.    Half  foot   5 

Tricolor.    Rosy-pink,  purple  center   5 

Album    White,  with  purple  center   10 

Above  mixed   5 

Mignonette.   (Reseda.)   A  well-known  fragrant 
favorite.    If  well  thinned  out  they  will 
grow  stronger,  and  produce  larger  spikes 
of  bloom.    Hardy  annuals. 
Mignonette  (Roseola  Odorata.)   25c  per  oz_.  5 

Grandiflora.   Large-flowered.   Half  foot   10 

Parson's.    New  White     10 

Mimosa.    (Sensitive  Plant. 
Mimosa  Pudica.  Grown  as  a  curiosity.  Ten- 
der annual.    One  foot  

Mimulus.  (Monkey  Flower  )  Profuse  and  bril- 
liantly-colored flowers.  Seed  sown  in  the 
spring  make  fine  bedding  plants  for  sum- 
mer blooming.  Seed  sown  in  autumn  pro- 
duces early-flowering  greenhouse  plants. 
Half-hardy  perennials. 
Mimulus  Cardinalis  (Monkey  Flower).  Bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers.   Three-quarters  foot  10 

Moschatus  (Musk  Plant)   10 

Finest  Mixed.   All  the  above  mixed   1( 

Pardina  (Tigrinoides.)   A  new  blotched  and 

spotted   10 

Hybridus  Tigrinus.   Double-flowered.  New  10 
Mirabilis.    (Marvel  of  Peru.)   Stout  free-flower- 
ing annuals 

Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  O'clock.    Mixed...  5 
Momordica.  An  interesting  plant,  with  cut  leav- 
es andfj  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  fruit  of 
which  resembles  a  small  orange 
Momordica  Balsamina  (Balsam  Apple.)  10  ft 
Myosotis.    (Forget-me-not.)    These"  beautiful 
little  flowers  will  grow  around  fountains, 
over  damp  rock-work,  or  in  any  moist  sit- 
uation. Flowering  the  fiist  season  if  sown 
early 

Myosotis  Alpestris.  Blue  flowers,  Half  foot  10 

Alba.    White.   Half  foot   10 

Palustris.   Delicate  blue  flowers.  Half  foot  10 

Mixed   10 

Nemophila.  The  most  charming  and  generally 
useful  genus  of  dwarf-growing  hardy  an- 
nuals. Compact  and  unilorm  habit  of 
growth,  with  shades  and  colors  most  strik- 
ingly beautiful. 
Nemophila  Oculata.    Light-blue  blotched 

with  black.   One  foot  

Discoidalis.   Black  with  white  edge   5 

Insignis.    Bright  blue  

Alba.    White.   One  foot  

Grandiflora.   Bright  blue,  with  white  center 

One  foot   5 

Good  Mixed   5 

Nigella.  (Love-in-a-Mist.)  Very  interesting, 
compact  growing,  free-flowering  plants. 

Nigella,  mixed   5 

Fentanesiana.    Rich  purple,  very  fine   10 

Nolana.  Very  pretty  trailing-plants,  after  the 
character  of  the  Convolvus  Minor.  Hardy 
annuals.  Good  for  rock-work,  hanging 
baskets,  Ac. 

Nolana  Grandiflora  

Paradoxa  Violacea.   Violet,  with  white  cen- 
ter. Splendid  

(Enothera  (Evening  Primrose).  There  are  few 
more  showy  flowers  than  the  Evening 
Primrose.  Though  part  are  perennial,  all 
flower  the  first  year  if  started  early,  in  a 
frame. 

Oenothera  Acaulis.   Large,  beautiful,  silver- 
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white  blossoms   10 

Grandiflora  Lamarkiana.   A  splendid  sort, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  3  to  4  inches  in 

diameter   10 

Pansy.   (See  Viola.) 

Papaver  (Poppy).    Free-flowering  plants,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  and  effective  display  in  large 
mixed  borders  and  shrubberies.  Hardy 
annuals,  and  perennials. 
Poppy,  Carnation  (Striped).   Finest  mixed; 

double.   2  feet  :   5 

French.   Finest  dwarf  mixed;  double.   1ft.  5 

German.    Finest  mixed;  double   5 

Alba.   Pure  white,  double,  fringed,  fine   5 

Orientale.     Large,  deep  scarlet,  splendid, 

hardy  perennial   10 

Perilla.  Ornamental-foliaged  plants.  Its  hab- 
it of  growth  is  neat  and  shrubby,  and  fol- 
iage a  blackish  purple.  Half-hardy  an- 
nual. 

Perilla  Nankinensis.  Purple  black,  2  feet  5 
Petunia.  A  highly  ornamental  and  profuse  flow- 
ering, easily  cultivated  garden  favorite. 
The  variety  of  its  colors,  combined  with 
the  duration  of  its  blooming  period,  render 
it  invaluable.  Half-hardy  perennials. 
Petunia  Countess  of  Ellsmore.   Deep  rose, 

with  white  throat   10 

Striatifolia.   A  beautiful  striped  variety   10 

Flore  Pleno    Double  flowers   20 

Grandiflora  Maculata.    Splendid  blotched..  20 

Choicest  mixed  -   10 

Phlox.  Unrivalled  for  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  colors,  profusion  and  duration  of  bloom- 
ing. No  garden  should  be  without  these 
hardy  annuals. 

Phlox  Drumondii  Alba.    White   10 

Oculata.    Pure  white,  with  purple  eye   10 

Louis  Napoleon.   Dark  Crimson   10 

Leopoldii.   Purple,  white  eye   10 

Queen  Victoria.   Violet,  white  eye   10 

Purpurea.   Deep  purple   10 

Chamois  Rose.   Delicate  rose   10 

Coccinea.   Pure,  deep  scarlet   10 

'•      Striata.  Scarlet,  striped  with  white  10 
Radowitzii.   Deep  rose  striped  with  white.  10 

William  I.    Crimson,  white  striped   10 

Isabellina.   Yellow   10 

Finest  Mixed,  including  all  the  best  varieties  10 

Perennial  Phlox.    Mixed  varieties   10 

Portulaca.    Portulacas  are  unsurpassed  for  bril- 
liancy and  richness  of  color.   They  are 
adapted  for  beds,  clumps,  edgings,  vases 
or  rock  work. 
Portulaca  Splendens.  Rich  crimson;  showy. 

Half  foot   5 

Theliusonii.    Splendid  scarlet.    %  foot   5 

Aurea.   Yellow.   Half  foot   5 

Alba.   A  pure  white;  tine.    Half  loot   5 

Thorburnii.   Deep  orange.    Half  foot   5 

Rosea.   Fine  rose.   Half  foot   5 

Caryophilloides.   Carnation  striped;  white 

and  crimson;  superb.    Half  foot    10 

Striata.   Light  yellow ;  gold  striped;  fine...  10 

Fine  Mixed   5 

DOUBLE     ROSE-FLOWERED,  From 
double-flowering  plants.      Extra  mixed 

colors   15 

Eicinus  (Castor  Oil  Bean).  A  magnificent  and 
highly  ornamental  genus.  The  picturesque 
foliage  and  stately  growth,  combined  with 
brilliant  colored  fruit,  of  the  new  varieties, 
impart  quite  an  Oriental  aspect.  Half- 
hardy  annuals. 
Ricinus  Africanus  Hybridus.  Rose-colored 

hybrid.   7  feet   10 

Giganteus.    Plant  and  leaves  of  enormous 

size;  splendid.   12  feet   15 

Communus  (Castor  Oil  Bean).   Very  orna- 
mental foliage.   6  to  8  feet   5 

Sanguineus.   Ornamental  foliage.  Red  fruit. 
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8  to  10  feet  

Tricolor.   Brown  and  red.   7  feet  

Above  mixed  

Socket,  Sweet,   (See  lies  peris.) 
Eose  Campion.   (See  Lychnis.) 
Salpiglossis.   Beautiful  annuals,  with  very  pic- 
turesque and  richly-colored,  erect-lobed, 
funnel-shaped  blossoms.    Half-harpy  an- 
nual. 

Salpiglossis  Atrococcines.     Rich  scarlet, 

richly  spotted.   \%  feet   10 

Purpurea.    Deep  purple.   \%  feet   10 

Azurea.    Sky-blue.    \)4  feet   10 

Coccinea.    Scarlet.   V/z  feet   10 

Sulphurea.    Sulphur-yellow.   1%  feet   10 

Finest  mixed   10 

"Salvia  (Flowering  Sage).  These  are  beautiful, 
tender,  annual  bedding  plants. 

Salvia  Bicolor.   Blue  and  white,  fine   10 

Splendens.   True,  bright  scarlet,  large   15 

Patens,   Splendid  deep  blue   25 

Coccinea.    Bright  scarlet   10 

Mixed   10 

Scabiosa  (Mourning  Bride).  Ornamental  plants, 
suitable  for  borders.  Flowers  in  heads, 
shades  various.  Sown  any  time  in  May, 
and  flowers  from  July  to  October.  Hardy 
anuuals. 

Scabiosa  Atropurpurea.    A  mixture  of  the 

finest  dark  colors.   2  feet  

Dwarf  Scarlet.    Very  fine.    1  foot   5 

Carmine.    1  foot   5 

Candidissima.   Pure  white.   1  foot   5 

Starry.   The  blossoms  of  this,  if  picked  ear- 
ly, are  well  adapted  for  winter  bouquets..  10 
Nana.  Fl.  PL,  var.      Double  dwarf,  free- 
bloomer,  mixed   10 

Fine  mixed   5 

Sensitive  Plant.   (See  Mimosa.) 
Silene,  or  Catchfly.   The  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  flower  garden,  brilliancy  of  color,  or 
duration  in  bloom;  fine  for  beds,  borders 
or  ribbons.   Hardy  annuals. 
Silene.   Fine  mixed.   Red,  white  and  blue. 
Smilax.   (see  Mvrsiphillum.) 
Stock,  Ten  Weeks.   (See  Mathiola.) 
Sunflower.    (See  Helianthus.) 
Sweet  William.   (See  Dianthus.) 
Sweet  Sultan.   (See  Centaurea.) 
Tagetes  (Marigold).  Very  showy,  free-blooming 
annuals,  lowering  from  early  i^  the  season 
till  killed  by  frost. 
Tagetes  Erecta.   African  Marigold.  Orange, 

double   5 

Patula.    French  Marigold.    Striped.  18  in.. 

Dunnotfs  New  Orange.    Superior   10 

Pulchra  Punctata.  Spotted,  double,  fine...  5 
Signata  Pummilla.   Low,  extremely  bushy, 

give  it  room,  and  it  is  round   5 

Verbena.  Universally  admired  and  easily  cul- 
tivated plants  :  for  winter  decoration  they 
are  invaluable.   Half-hardy  perennial. 

Verbena.   Fine  mixed   1 

Hybrida.    From  finest  named  sorts;  extra 

mixed   20 

Vinca  (Myrtle).  A  genus  of  the  most  beautiful 
greenhouse  plants;  succeeding  out  of  doors 
in  warm,  sheltered  situations.  Seed  sown 
early  in  spring,  will  bloom  the  same  season. 

Vinca  Alba.   White   10 

Rosea  Alba.   White,  red  eye   10 

Rosea   10 

Mixed   10 

Viola  (Pansy).  Viola  Tricolor,  called  Pansy 
or  Heartsease  is  a  general  favorite.  The 
flowers  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
May  and  June ;  the  burning  sun  of  summer 
is  unfavorable  for  their  greatest  beauty, 
but  in  autumn  they  are  fine  again. 
ENGLISH  PRIZE.  Extra  mixed.  Saved 
from  named  flowers,  from  English  prize 


collection ;  the  finest  in  habit  of  plant,  size, 

form  and  substance  of  flower.    Superb   20 

Pansy  Odier,  or  Fine  Blotched   25 

FINE  GERMAN  VARIETIES. 

Pansy  Pure  White   20 

Dark  Blue   20 

Light  Blue   20 

Bronze  Colored   20 

Fancy  Striped   25 

Violet.    White  margined   20 

King  of  the  Blacks.  Flower,  black;  fine  bed- 
ding variety   20 

German  Varieties.    Mixed   15 

Odorata.    Sweet-scented,  double   10 

Emperor  William.   New;  said  to  come  true 
from  seed.     Flower  large,  ultra  marine 

blue,  purple  violet  eye;  fine   25 

Fine  Mixed   10 

Sea  (Striped  Corn).  This  plant  has  the  same 
style  of  stripe  as  1he  old  '-Striped  Grass.'" 
It  is  highly  ornamental  for  the  center  of  a 
bed. 

Japanese  Maize  Variegata   10 

Zinnia.      A  grand  annual  autumn-flowering 
plant,  combining  the  greatest  richness  and 
diversity  of  color  with  profusion  and  dur- 
ation of  bloom. 
Zinnia  Double.      A  superb  flower;  finest 

mixed   10 

Elegant  Pumila.   Double  dwarf  mixed   10 

Double  Scarlet   10 

Double  Purple   10 

Double  White   10 

Double  Orange   10 


PERENNIALS. 

Althea  Eosea  (Hollyhock).    Much  improved  of 
late.   They  propagate  readily  from  seeds, 
or  by  division  of  roots.    Hardy  biennials. 
Althea  Rosea  (Hollyhock).   Double,  mixed.  10 

Aquilegia  (Columbine).  Hardy,  perennial,  or- 
namental plants  that  should  be  in  every 
garden. 

Aquilegia.    Carnation,  beautifully  striped..  10 

Skinneri.   Scarlet  and  yellow,  beautiful   10 

Lucedo.   Fl.  pi.,  very  double,  perfect   10 

Coerulia.   Largest  and  most  showy,  new...  20 

Crysantha.   New,  lemon  yellow,  fine   25 

Mixed  sorts   10 

Bellis  (Double  Daisy).  A  favorite  low  perennial. 
Bellis  Perennis.   Mixed   10 

Campanula  (Canterburry  Bell).  A  genus  of  at- 
tractive, free-flowering  plants. 

Double.    White   5 

Double.    Blue    5 

Double.    Mixed....   5 

Dianthus  Carnation,   The  most  desirable  of  all 

the  Pink  family.    Fine,  double,  mixed   20 

Extra  fine,  double,  mixed   50 

Picotee  (Florist's  Pink).    Beautiful,  fragant  25 

Delphinium. 

Chinese  Larkspur.   Mixed  Colors   10 

Formosum.    Brilliant  blue ;  fine   10 

Formosum  Celestinum.   New  celestial  blue  10 
Neudicaulis.   New;  scarlet;  the  finest  oi  all  25 
Digitalis  (Foxglove).    These  are  hardy  peren- 
nials, ornamental,  and  general  favorites. 

Digitalis  Purpurea.   Purple  SDOtted   5 

Alba.   White  .'   5 

Gloxinacflora.   New;  beautifully  spotted...  5 

Feruginea  Gigantea.   Tall  showy   5 

Mixed  Varieties   5 


Hesperis  (Sweet  Rocket).   Early,  spring  flower- 
ing, hardy  perennial ;  delightful  fragance. 

Sweet  Rocket.  Purple  

White  

Mixed  

Iberis.  Free-flowering,  hardy  perennials.  Their 
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small,  fine  habit  adapts  them  to  borders, 
rock-work  and  baskets. 

Iberis  Sempervirens.    White   5 

For  annuals  see  Candytuft. 
Linum  (Flax).   A  genus  of  beautiful,  free-flow- 
ering plants. 
Linum  Grandiflorum  Coccinium.  Brilliant 

scarlet.    Annual   5 

Perenne  Album.  Fine,  white.  Perennial..  10 
"  Blue.  Fine  blue,  with  white  stripes  10 
"      Roseum.      Beautiful  rose-colored 

New   10 

Nierembergia.    Profuse-blooming  plants,  valu- 
able for  small  beds,  edging,  and  rustic  bas- 
kets or  vases. 
Nierenbergia  Gracilis.   White,  veined  with 

lilac.   Half  foot   10 

Intermedia.   Deep  crimson.    Half  foot   10 

Penstemon.  Ornamental  hardy  perennials,  hav- 
ing long  spikes  of  richly-colored,  tubular, 
inflated  flowers. 

Penstemon  Wrightii.   Fine  scarlet   15 

Murrayanus.   Splendid  vermilion.   25 

Barbatus  Torreyi.   Superb  crimson  and  yel- 
low  15 

Mixed  varieties   10 

Pyrethrum.   Ornamental,  free-flowering,  herba- 
ceous perennials. 
Pyrethrum  Hybrida.  Double  varieties,  mixed  25 
Parthenum  Flora  Pleno  Alba.  Double  Fever- 
few   10 

Partherifolium  Aureum.     Golden  Feather, 

yellow  foliage   10 

Socket,  Sweet.    (See  Hesperis.) 
Wallflower.   Double,  tine  mixed   20 


EVERLASTINGS  AND 
GRASSES. 

Acroclinium.  An  elegant  new  annual,  producing 
beautiful  everlasting  flowers;  fine  for  win- 
ter bouquets,  flowering  in  any  garden  soil. 
Hardy  annuals. 
Acroclinium  Atroroseum.   Deep  rose  color. 

1  foot  

Roseuin.   Light  rose.   1  foot  

Album.    Pure  white.   1  foot  

Mixed  

Ammobium.    A  fine  everlasting  plant,  valuable 
for  making  dried  winter  bouquets ;  pretty 
for  the  garden. 
Ammobium  Alatum.    White.     Hardy  an- 
nual.  2  feet   5 

Eriantnus.  This  noble  grass  resembles  the  Pam- 
pas in  habit  and  size,  and,  being  quite 
hardy,  is  much  more  desirable  for  a  north- 
ern climate. 

Erianthus  Ravenme.   New;  10  feet   15 

Gomphrena  (Globe  Amaranth).  Much  admired 
in  the  garden,  and  highly  prized  for  their 
flowers,  which,  if  gathered  before  they  are 
too  far  advanced,  will  retain  their  beauty 
for  several  years.   Tender  annuals. 

Amaranthus  (Gomphrena).    Crimson,  fine. 

2  feet   5 

Variegated.    From  India.  2  feet   5 

White.   From  India.   2  feet  

Orange  (Hoveyii).   2  feet   10 

Mixed    5 

Gynerium  (Pampas  Grass). 
Synerium  Argenteum.  The  most  noble  grass 
in  cultivation;  flowers   second  season. 

Half-hardy  perennial.   8  to  10  ieet   20 

Gypsophila.   Desirable  plants  lor  winter  bou- 
quets.  To  be  cut  in  the  bloom,  and  dried 
in  the  shade. 
Gysophila  Elegans.   White,  elegant.  Hardy 
annual   10 


Price . 

Muralis.  Bears  a  profusion  of  rose-colored 
flowers.    Hardy  annual   10 

Paniculata,  Showy,  white,  fine  for  bouquets. 

Perennial   10 

Helichrysum.  Very  ornamental  in  the  garden, 
if  gathered  when  they  first  open,  and  care- 
fully dried,  will  retain  their  form  and  color 
for  years.    Hardy  annuals. 

Helichrisum  Album.    White   10 

Luteum,  Fl.  PI.   Double,  yellow   10 

Roseum.   Double,  rose   10 

Nanum,  Atrosanguineum.  Bright  crimson, 
new   10 

Apiculatum.   Orange;  extra  large  flowers, 

new   20 

Helipterum.   Highly  useful  annual. 

Ilelipterum  Sanfordii.  Very  choice;  large 
globular  clusters  of  bright,  golden-yellow 
flowers     10 

Corymbiflorum.   White,  star-like,  cut  early, 

new   15 

Ehoclanthe.  Charming  everlasting  flowers,  of 
great  beauty,  for  the  conservarory  and  the 
flower  garden ;  compact  growth,  bright-col- 
ored flowers,  and  profuse  bloomers. 

Rodanthe  Manglesi.  An  old  favorite.  Very 
white   10 

Maculata.   Purple,  hardy   10 

Atrosang-uinea.  Purple,  violet  and  maroon. 
New   25 

Fine  mixed   10 

Zeranthemuni.  These  plants  blossom  freely,  and 
are  highly  useful  for  summer  or  winter 
bouquets.   Hardy  annuals. 

Xeranthemum,  Large  Purple.  The  largest 
size;  double;  fine   10 

Double  White.   Very  fine  „  10 

Mixed  Colors    10 


TENDER  CLIMBERS. 

Adlumia  (Mountain  Fringe).  A  beautiful,  hardy 
biennial  climber;  foliage  finely  cut,  and 
deep  green.   10  to  12  feet. 

Adlumia  Cirrhosa.   Flowers  rosy  lilac   10 

Calampelis  Scabra.  A  free-growing,  beautiful, 
foliaged  annual  climber,  with  numerous 
bright  orange  flowers,  in  recemes.  Start 

early    

Cardiospermum  (Balloon  Vine).    A  free-growing, 
half-hardy,  climbing  annual. 
Cardiospermum  Halicacalum.    Called  Bal- 
loon Vine,  or  Love  in  a  Puff.   A  pretty 

plant  

Clematis.  This  is  a  genus  of  hardy,  free-flower- 
ing and  highly  ornamental  perennials. 

Clematis  Cirhosa.   White,  fragant  

Flammula.      White,  sweet  scented,  from 

France    10 

Viticella.    Purple,  large  from  Spain   10 

Clianthus.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
half-hardy  perennials,  flowering  the  first 
season. 

Clianthus  Dampirii.   A  splendid  climber. ..  15 

Magnificus.    New   25 

Cobea.   A  splendid  conservatory  climber. 

Cobea  Scandens.  A  rapid  growing  climbing 
plant,  with  large,  purple,  bell  shaped  flow- 
ers, finely  adapted  for  bedding  out  in  sum- 
mer; seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
house  or  hot-house,   Tender  perennials, 

blooming  first  year.   20  feet  

Convolvulus  (Morning  Glory).  A  beautiful,  free- 
flowering,  and  remarkably  showy  genus  of 
plants,  with  exceedingly  handsome,  rich- 
colored  flowers.   Half-hardy  annuals. 

Convolvulus  Minor,  Mixed.  Good  assort- 
ment of  colors.   Trailing  plants   5 

Extra  Mixed.   All  the  finest  varieties   5 
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Major.   Mixed  colors.   Climbers   5 

Curcurblta  (Ornamental  Gourds).  Rapid  climb- 
ers, useful  for  covering  old  trees,  stumps, 
fences,  walls,  etc. 

Gourd.    Smallest  lemon.   Small,  oval  fruit 

Lagenaria  Vittata.  Small,  half  green  and 
yellow  , striped   10 

Orange.   The  well-known  Mock  Orange   10 

Calabash,  or  the  domestic  "Dipper  Gourd.11  10 

Echinostistis  Labata.   Ivy-leaved,  fine,  new 

Mixed      10 

Dolichos  (Hyacinth  Bean).  Annual,  ornament- 
al climbers,  that  are  large,  quick  growers. 

Dolichos  Lablab.  Purple;  good  for  cut  flow- 
ers  

Alba.  White  

Giganteus.   Beautiful;  largest  grower  

Mixed  varieties  

Echynocystis  (Wild  Balsam  Apple.) 

Echinocyetis.  Tall  climbing  plants,  with 
three-forked  tendrils;  leaves  large,  thin, 
deep  and  sharply  flve-lobed,  fruit  large, 
fleshy,  and  covered  with  weak  prickles. 

Annual.   20  feet    

Ipcmcea  (Convolvulus).  Beautiful  climbing 
plants,  more  brilliant  than  Morning  Glory. 

Ipomcea  Limbata.    Violet  and  white.    10  ft 

Atrapurpurea.    Purple.    10  feet..   

Coccinea  (Star  Ipomcea).  Fine  scarlet. 
Free  grower  

Burridge's  (Morning  Glory)-  Bright  crim- 
son flowers.    15  feet  .   10 

Elegantissima.  Blue,  with  intense  purple 
center  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  pure 
white  margin  

All  the  above  mixed   

Quamoolit,  CYPRESS  VINE.  Scarlet  

CYPRESS  VINE,  White  

Mixed  

Lathyrus  (Sweet  Peas;.  The  sweet  peas  are 
among  the  most  popular  blossoms  which 
enrich  the  flower  garden.  They  may  be 
planted  and  trained  on  sticks  the  same  as 
common  peas.  They  are  Hardy  annuals 
and  perennials. 

Sweet  Peas,  Black.    6  feet  

White.    6  feet  

Purple.    6  feet  

Painted  Lady.   6  feet  

Scarlet.   6  feet  

Mixed.   All  colors   5 

Everlasting  or  Perennial.   Purple   10 

White   10 

Maurandia.  Tne  most  graceful  and  free-flower- 
ing of  soft  wooden  climbers.  Suitable  for 
pillars,  trellis  work  and  verandas.  Blooms 
the  first  season  from  seed.  Half-hardy  pe- 
rennials. 

Maurandia.    Mixed.   10  feet   10 

Graniflora  Purpurea.   Light  purple   10 

Melo  (Pomegrenate).  Small  climber,  producing 
a  round,  ornamental  fruit,  size  of  a  small 
orange,  highly  esteemed  for  its  agreeable 
odor. 

Pemegranate.   Train  on  lattice  or  brush  

Myrsiphillum  (Smilax).  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  conservatory  climbers.  Its  numer- 
ous white  flowers  have  much  the  fragance 
of  the  orange  blossom. 

Myrsiphillum  Asparagoides,  (Smilax)  

Phaseolis  (Climbing  Beans).  A  popular  climb- 
ing annual,  with  spikes  of  showy,  scarlet 
flowers,  and  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
Hardy  annuals. 
Phaseolus  Coccinea.  Scarlet  runner.  Bril- 
liant scarlet  

Painted  Lady.   A  beautiful  variety  

Smilaz.    (See  Myrsiphillum.) 
Thunbergia.    Extremely  ornamental ;  climber 
much  admired;  very  free  bloomers;  good 
for  trellis,  stems  of  trees  in  the  green- 


10 


Prica 

house,  or  out  of  doors  in  summer  in  a  warm 
situation.    Tender  annuals. 

Thunbergia.    Choice  mixed   15 

Tropseolum  (Nasturtium).  A  fine  class  of  half- 
hardy  annuals.  They  flower  freely,  grow 
in  any  soil,  have  all  the  different  shades  of 
yellow,  orange  and  red,  while  all  the  varie- 
ties of  Majus  rank  among  the  best  annual 
climbing  plants. 
Tropaeolum  Majus,  Atropurpureum.  Dark 

crimson   10 

Coccineum.    Scarlet   10 

Luteum.    Yellow   10 

Mixed,    Frequently  used  for  pickles   5 

Peregrinum,  Canary  Bird  Flower.  A  beauti- 
ful, deeply-lobed  leaf   ..  15 

Lobbianum,  Canary  Bird  Flower.  Suitable 

for  baskets.   Mixed   20 

Giant  of  Battles.    Brilliant  carmine   20 

Queen  Victoria.    Vermilion  and  scarlet   25 

Fine  mixed   10 

Tropsolum  Minus.  These  arc  dwarfs,  and  fine  for 
bedding  or  single  plants. 

Dwarf  crimson.    1  foot   10 

Spotted.    Yellow,  with  dark  spots.    1  foot.  10 

Tom  Thumb.    Scarlet.    1  foot    10 

Dwarf  Orange.    1  foot   10 

Fine  Mixed   10 

Tweedia.  A  beautiful,  hardy,  perennial  climb- 
er.   Start  early,  with  heat. 

Tweedia  Cuerulea.    Flowers  blue   10 

Hardy  Climbers.  A  very  desirable  class  of  plants 
that  should  be  freely  used  in  every  garden 
and  lawn. 

Ampelopsis  Quinquefolia,  or  Virginia  Creep- 
er, sometimes  called  American  Ivy.  Na- 
tive, hardy  and  free  growing.  One  of  the 
best  to  cover  old  trees,  stumps,  verandahs  25 
Veitchii,  from  Japan,  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding  50 

Aketia  Quinata,  a  symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful Japanese  climber,  a  free  grower  and 

very  desirable   50 

Clematis  Virginiana,  the  common  Virgin 

Bower.   "•  A  thing  of  beauty.11   25 

Honeysuckles.  Lonicera  Halleana.  An  ev- 
ergreen climbing  honeysuckle  from  Japan 
with  pure,  fragrant  white  flowers,  in  con- 
tinuance from  June  to  November   50 

Japan  or  Golden-Veined,  a  highlv  ornamen- 
tal plant   25 

Monthly  Fragrant  or  Dutch.    Blooming  all 

summer  and  a  very  desirable  plant   50 

Scarlet  Trumpet.    Flowers  scarlet  outside 

and  red  inside,  nearly  evergreen   50 

Wistaria  Linensis,  or  Chinese  Wistaria,  a 
rapid  grower,  with  long  racemes  of  light, 
purple  flowers,  highly  ornamental   50 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


Calceolaria.   Indispensible  in  the  greenhouse. 
Calceolaria  Hybridea  Crandiflora.  Very  large  25 
James1  International  Prize.  One  of  the  best  50 
Cineraria.   Choice  greenhouse  plants. 

Cineraria  Hybrida.    Mixed   25 

New  Dwarf.*   Mixed  l   25 

Ferns.  This  beautiful  family  is  tco  well  known 
to  need  description.  Delights  in  peaty, 
sandy  soil. 

Ferns,  Golden  and  Silver.  Finest  mixed. . .  25 
Geranium.  There  are  few  plants  more  easily 
grown,  or  that  better  repay  the  care  of  the 
cultivator  than  bedding  of  Zonale  geran- 
iums. Half  hardy  perennials. 
Geranium  Mixed.  Saved  from  a  named  col- 
lection of  scarlet,  salmon,  rose  and  white 

flowering  varieties   25 

Heliotropium.    The  Heliotrope  needs  no  com- 
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Price. 

mendation  Its  fragance  is  delightful. 
Well  adapted  lor  bedding  or  pot  culture. 
Half-hardy  perennial. 

Heliotrope.    Fine  mixed   10 

Oxalis.  Beatiful,  half-hardy  perennials,  suitable 
for  the  conservatory,  baskets,  or  out-door 
planting. 

Oxalis.    Mixed  varieties   10 

Primula  (Primrose).    The  Primrose  is  a  charm- 
ing, free-flowering,  winter-blooming  plant, 
and  indispensible  in  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory. 
Primula  Sinensis  Fimbriata  Alba.  White 

fringed    25 

Fimbriata  rosea.    Rose  fringed   25 

Fimbriata  Carmine.    Bright  red  fringed   25 

Alba.   White   25 

Mixed  sorts,  extra   25 

Flore  Pleno.    Mixed,  double   50 

Primula  Auricula.    Perennial.    Fine  mixed, 

English   15 

Elatior  (Polyanthus).    Mixed,    fine   10 

Vulgaris.    Common  wild  English  Primrose.  10 
Miscellaneous  Spring  Boots  and  Bulbs. 
Amarylis  Formosissimas.  Red  Jacobea  Lily  50 
Cnladium  Esculentum.  Leaves  21  in.  25c  to  1  00 

Calla  Ethiopica.   Calla  Lily  50c  to  1  00 

Canna  Indica.   10  named  sorts,  each  25c  to  50 


Price. 

The  Cannas  Premise  deNice,  Porteana,  Tri- 
color, Marchal  Neil  and  Superbissima   50 

Dahlias.   Dry  bulbs,  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties, each  25c  to  50 

Gladiolus.    Hardy  sorts ;  each   10 

Fine,  mixed  colors,  75c.  per  doz ;  ea  10 

"       Named  sorts,  each...  from  25c.  to  2  00 

Maderia  Vine,   A  beautiful  climber   10 

Paeonies.    Herbaceaus  sorts   25c  to  50 

Smilax.  Myrsiphillum ;  bulbs  orpl'ts  25c.  to  1  00 

Tigridia.  Mexican  Tiger  Flower   10 

Tritoma  uvaria  grandiflora   50 

Tuberose .  Best  double  white,  per  doz,  $1 . 50 

each   15 

The  Pearl,  a  dwarf,  large  flowered  sort,  very 

fine   25 

Lilies. 

Lilium  Auratum.  Gold  banded,  each. 30c  to  60 

Candidum.  White,  fragrant.   25 

Lilium  Excelsum.     Buff  yellow,  fine   75 

Lancifolium  album  White  Japan   50 

"  roseum.    Rose    25 

"  rubrum.    Red   25 

"  punctatum.    Spotted    75 

Longiflorum.   White;  long,  trumpet  shape  25 

Tigrmum   25 

Pansies  and  Border  Pinks.    $1.00  per  doz- 
en, each   10 


Grape  Vines,  Currant  Bushes,  Strawberry  Plants,  Pie  Plant  or  Rhubarb,  and  Dormant 
Rose  Bushes  furnished  when  desired. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Egg-Plant,  Tomato,  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants  in  their 
season. 
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FLAT  GLOBES,— With  Foot. 
9  inch  $2  25 

10  "    2  50 

11  "    2  75 

12  "    3  00 

15   "   5  00 

HANGING  GLOBES. 
3  inch   30 

5  "   40 

6  "    60 

7  "   

8  "   1  00 

9  "    1  25 

10  "   •   1  50 

11  "    1  75 

12  "   2  00 

Chain  15c.  and  20c.  per  yard. 
ROUND  GLOBES,— With  Foot. 

%  Gall   1  00 

Vz    "   1  25 

1     "  1  50 

1^  "   2  25 


2  Gall  2  7& 

3  "   3  50 

FLAT  GLOBES,— Without  Foot. 
9  inch  $1  80 

10  "   2  00 

11  "   2  25 

12  "   2  50 

15   "   3  00 


No 


Size 

1,  8x12,  8  in 

2,  12x18.  10 

3,  12x20,  11 

4,  14x28,  14 

5,  16x32,  16 

6,  18x36,  18 


AQUARIUMS. 

Frames. 

hi*h  .$4  75 

 6  50 

 7  75 

 12  00 

 20  00 

 30  00 


With  Glass. 
$7  00 
10  00 
12  50 
17  50 
40  00 
50  00 


All  varieties  of  ornaments  for  Aquariums,  from 
25c.  to  $1.50. 

Gold  Fish,  50c.  each;  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special 
prices  lor  large  quantities.  Eels,  Lizards,  and  a 
large  variety  of  common  Fish,  25c.  each. 

Fish  Food,  per  mail  prepaid,  per  hox,  15c. 
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Four  sizes  of  the  hang- 
ing basket — 9,  10,  11,  &  12 
A  double  hexagon  vase — largest    %  inches  in  diameter,  with 
diameter  22  in. — extreme  height    4  and  5  inches  depth  for 
3%  feet.     Height  of  lower  vase,  2    the  plants.    Price,  $1.65, 
feet  4  inches.  Price  $12.  $1.80,  $2.00  and  $2.50. 


No.  3. 

Three  sizes  of  this  style— 2  feet,  2  feet  6 
inches  and  3  feet  high,  with  hexagon  vase, 
16  &  18  inches  wide,  all  inches  deep. 
Price,  $5.50,  $6.75  and  $8.00. 


No.  6. 

Four  feet  high,  and  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  with  one 
center  and  two  hexagonal  side  vases,  each  16  inches 
diameter,  and  7^  inches  deep  for  the  plants,  making 
a  very  fine  showy  vase.    Price  $16.00. 


No  IO. 

A  rustic  arm  chair,  about  the  size  of 
an  office  chair.  A  very  easy  and  hand- 
some seat.    Price  $12.00. 

We  have  also  a  line  of  heavy  Cedar 
Chairs  ;  for  description  see  No.  n. 
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No.  14, 

Height,  2  feet  2  inches.  Length  of 
vase  2  feet  2  inches,  making  a  very  fine 
roomy  stand.  7^  inches  depth  for 
the  plants.    Price,  $9.00. 


No.  4 

Three  sizes  of  this  style — 
2  feet  4  inches,  1  foot  n  inches 
and  1  foot  7  inches  high  with 
oblong  vases,  22,  16  and  14  in- 
ches long.  Price  $6.75,  $5.50 
and  $4.00.    We  have  some  of 


No.  9. 

Oblong  vase,  2  feet  2  inches  in 
length,  7V2  inches  deep  ;  extreme 
height.  4  feet  5  inches .  To  top  of  vase 
2  feet  6  inches.  Price, $12.00  with  the 
small  vase  in  top  of  arch,  and  $11.00 
without  it. 


style  No. 4,  like 
1870,  which  we 
S3.65  and  $2.65. 


those  sold  in 
will  sell  at 


No.  2  1. 

Very  deep,  and  fine  for  growing 
specimen  plants,  and  for  stump  boxes. 
In  three  sizes — outside  diameter,  15,  18 
and  21  inches.  Price,  $3.00  $4.00  and 
$5.00. 


No.  16. 

A  large  hexagon  (or  six  sided)  vase, 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  8V£  inches 
depth  for  the  plants.  Three  feet  four 
inches  high.  A  very  handsome  and 
suitable  vase  for  the  lawn  or  portico. 
Price,  $12.00. 


No.  II. 

A  rustic  settee — two  sizes,  4  and  5%  feet  long,  to  seat  comfortably 
two  and  three  persons.  Price  $15.00  and  $18,00. 

We  have  also  a  line  of  heavy  cedar  chairs  and  settees,  unvarnished, 
well  adapted  for  use  in  parks  and  lawns,  being  very  easy  and  orna- 
mental.   Same  sizes  and  prices  as  above. 
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No.  30. 

New  pattern,  in  three  sizes : — 8,  io  and  12  inches. 
NO.  5.  Price  of  8  inch  case  2  50,  shade  2  00. 

Can  furnish  all  sizes  of  10        "       300      "     3  25. 

glass  shades.  "      12        "       450      "  450. 


No.  12. 

50  to  75  cents. 


No.  2. 

Stump  case.    Price, $1  50  to  $4  00 _ 


No.  14. 

Price,  60  cents. 


No.  8. 

30,  50  and  75  cents. 


No.  21. 

New  Pattern  Window  Box.    Very  attractive.    Price,  $3  50. 


No.  I. 

Log  Hanging  Pot.  Novelty  of  1874. 
Four  sizes,  6,  7,  8  and  9  inches. 
Prices,  50c,  70c,  85c  and  $1  00. 


Flower  Pot  Covers.— For  covering  ordinary  flower  pots,  being  expansive,  they  fit  pots  of 
any  diameter. 

Three  sizes  :  5,  6  and  7  inches  high.  Prices:  15,  20  and  25  cents  each  for  the  cheaper, 
and  from  35  cents  to  $1  00  each  tor  the  finer  styles. 


• 
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Nos.  12  and  12  A.  Flowerpot 

Brackets. 
No.  12.    Size  of  Tray,  5  inches; 
length  of  Arm,  5  inches. 

Price  each. 

German  Bronze  &  Verde  50 

French       "   5o 

No.  I2-,  A,  size  of  Tray,  6  inches; 
length  of  Arm,  6%  inches. 

Price  each. 

German  Bronzed  &  Verde  75 

French       "   75 


Nos.   30  and  31.  Flower-Pot 
Rrackets. 

NEW  PATTERNS. 

No.  30,    Size  of  Tray,  5  inches; 
length  of  Arm,  7  inches. 

Price  each. 

German  Bronzed  &  Verde  80 

French,        "   80 

No  31 .   Size  of  Tray,  6%  inches; 

length  of  Arm,  7  inches. 
German  Bronzed  &  Verde...  1  00 
French,       "   x  00 


No.  16,    Flower-Pot  Bracket. 

NKW  PATTP.RNS. 

Most  especially  adapted  to  hold 
Ivys  and  large  Flower-Pots. 
Size  of  Trays,  6)4  inches. 

Price  each. 

German  Bronzed  &  Verde  _.i  25 
French,        "   T  2r 


iff  No.  9.      Flower-pot  Bracket,  New 
Pattern. 

No.  13.    Flower-Pot  Two  Trays.     Size,  5  inches. 

Bracket.  Price  each. 

Size  of  Tray,  $XA  inches;  German  Bronzed  and  Verde  160 

length  of  Arm,  714  inches.     French,       "   j.  60 

Price  each.       No.  9,  A.    Flower  pot  Bracket. 
German     Bronzed     &         Two  Trays.    One  6  inches,  one  5  in. 

Verde  1  00  German  Bronzed  and  Verde  1  75 

French  Bronzed  1  00  French,        "  !  75 


No.  32.    Flower-pot  Bracket,  New 
Pattern. 

Two  Trays.    One  6%  in.,  and  ono 
5  in. 

German  Bronzed  &  Verde  2  00 

French,        "   2  00 


No.  40.    Flower-pot  Shelf  and  Brackets. 
New  Pattern.    Patent  Applied  for. 
Price  of  Brackets  without  Shelf. 

Price  eacl 

German  Bronzed  and  Verde  85 

French,        ,l   .  .  85 

Imitation  Walnut  shelves,  3  ft  6  inches  wide   40 

Black  Walnut  Shelves,  3  ft.  6  inches  wide  90 


No.  11  A.    Flower-pot  Bracket.    New  Pattern. 
Four  Trays.  One  6  inch  Tray,  and  three  6  in.  Trays 

Price  each 

German  Bronzed  and  Verde  2  75 

French,        "   2  75 

No.  11.    Flower-pot  Brackets. 
Four  Trays,  size  of  Trays  5  inches. 

German  Bronzed  and  Verde..  2  75 

French,        "   2  75 


Flower-Pot  Shelf. 

The  Shelf  is  movable,  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
kept  in  the  sun  longer  than  if  the  shelf  was  stationary; 
and  at  night  it  can  be  moved  out  from  the  window, 
so  that  the  curtain  can  be  drawn  between  the  win- 
dow and  plants,  thus  protecting  the  plants  from  the 
cold.  If  you  wish  to  clean  windows,  you  can  lift  the 
Shelf,  and  Brackets  out  of  the  sockets,  thereby  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  sockets  up.  Brackets  and  Shelf 
complete,  at  1  75  cents.  The  Tray  to  No,  16  Flower- 
pot Brackets  can  be  very  easily  applied  to  the  sock- 
ets, instead  of  shelf.  See  illustration  of  No.  16 
Flower-pot  Bracket. 


No.  33.    Flower-pot  Bracket.    New  pattern. 
Four  Trays .  One  6lA  in .  Tray,  and  three  5  in .  Trays . 

German  Bronzed  and  Verde,  each   3  co 

French        "    300 
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PLANT  STICKS  AND  GARDEN  TRELLISES. 


Veranda  Trellis. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  ornamental 
Trellises;  is  extensively  used, 
being  well  adapted  to  high 
climbing  shrubs  and  vines. 

3  feet,  12  in  wide  $  6o 

4  "      M  "   


'  18 
'  t8 
'  iS 

'  SO  " 

'  20  "   

'  24  " 

'  24  " 

PLANT  STICKS. 

Painted  green.   Pr  Doz.  Pr  100. 

square,  40  2  50 

"  60  4  00 

70  500 
80  6  00 
1  10 


No.  4,-4  ft.  stick,  15  in.  wide. 
No.  5.-5  "  18  "  . 
No.  6,-6      "        10        "  . 


No.  1.    30  in.  stick, 

10  in.  wide  25c. 

No.  2.    30  in.  stick, 

14  in.  wide  40c. 

No.  3.    36  in.  stick, 

14  in.  wide  45c. 

No.  3^.  42  in.  stick, 

14  in.  wide  50c. 

Nos.  4,  5  and  6  same  style. 


FAN. 


3V2  ft-  Fan, 

 $  70 

4  " 

27  «   

  75 

5  " 

32  '   

  90 

6 

38  ' 

  1  00 

7  " 

42  '   

  1  25 

8. 

46  « 

  1  50 

-65c. 

-75c 

.90c. 


No.  OO. 

18  in.  stick. 
2%  'k  wide, 
ioc. 


No,  OOW. 
20  in.  stick. 
7%  kt  wide. 
12  c. 


No.  O. 
24  in.  stick. 
6  "  wide. 

I2C. 


No.  OW. 
24  in.  stick. 
8  u  wide. 
15c 


No.  oy2. 

24  in.  stick 
7i4  "  wide 
25c. 
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No.  21 . 

PRICES. 

No.  I.  Semi-circular — 2  shelves  with  standing  basket,  3  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  wide  -$7-75« 

No.  21.  Square — 3  shelves  with  arch  and  hanging  basket,  whole  height  5  feet  9  in- 
ches, 3  feet  3  inches  wide  _  9.25. 

No.  2.  Square — 3  shelves,  3  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide     7.00. 

No.  3.  Oval — 2  shelves,  one  directly  over  the  other,  3  ft.  4  in.  high  by  the  same  width  7.25. 

No.  4.  Half  round — 2  shelves  with  standing  basket  and  arch  ;  extra  large  for  conser- 
vatories and  bay  windows ;  height  to  top  of  arch  7  feet ;  6  ft.  6  inches  wide  15.00 

No.  5.  Same  as  No.  I,  with  the  addition  of  an  arch  and  hanging  basket ;  whole 

height,  5  feet  9  inches  „  _  _    9-25- 

No.  7.  Oblong — 1  shelf;  2  feet  4  inches  high  ;  2  feet  5  inches  wide  6.25. 

No.  8.  Square — 2  shelves  with  arch  and  hanging  basket ;  4  feet  6  inches  high  ;  2  feet 

8  inches  wide  _    _  7.00. 

Same  without  arch  or  basket  _     5.00. 

No.  8.  Triangular  corner  stand — 2  shelves  and  standing  basket ;  same  general  style 

as  No.  i...     6.75. 

No.  16.  Round — 2  shelves  and  standing  basket,  each  revolving  separately  ;  4  leet  6 

inches  high  ;  3  feet  in  diameter     16.25. 

No.  23.  Same  as  No.  16  ;  I  shelf;  28  inches  in  diameter  ;  4  feet  high  10.25. 

No.  24.         M         "        1    "       24       "  "         3  feet  10  inches  high   8.25. 

No.  26.  Square — same  as  No.  1,  but  square  instead  of  round,  with  the  addition  of 

arch  and  hanging  basket.    A  very  roomy  stand   12.25. 
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No.  1  Fountain,  with  Four  Branches,  $6.00. 

"  2         "  "  "       Ornamental  Standard.  10.00. 

"  3         "       Double  Head,  8  Branches   12.00 

Basket  and  Ball,  extra,  $4.00. 

Our  Improved  Lawn  Fountain  and  Sprinkler  needs  no  recommendation  to  introduce  it 
into  every  city  that  has  a  supply  of  water,  and  every  one  that  has  a  lawn  or  garden  will 
readily  appreciate  this  novel  mode  of  sprinkling,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  The  branches  are  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  the  water  is  forced, 
making  them  revolve  rapidly,  throwing  the  water  into  the  air  in  all  directions,  and  sprinkl- 
ing a  surface  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  sprinkles  without  flooding  the  grass,  cools  and  puri- 
fies the  air,  and  is  a  curiosity  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  a  lawn.  Any  three-quarter  inch 
hose  can  be  attached  to  them. 

No.  3.  This  new  Sprinkler  has  2  sets  of  branches,  each  revolving  independent  of  the  other, 
mingling  the  jets  and  spray  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  presenting  a  display  of  water 
superior  to  an  expensive  fountain.  The  branches  are  separated  by  a  water  chamber  which 
is  also  perforated  with  small  holes,  making  a  combination  of  jets  far  superior  to  the  old 
style  of  double-head  fountains.  This  top  can  also  be  made  to  go  on  a  stationary  iron  foun- 
tain (with  or  without  the  basket  and  ball),  making  a  display  of  water  superior  to  any  French 
fountain  jet. 
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Sole  Agents  for  the 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN 
MOWERS  FOR  '76. 


WIDTH.  STYLE. 

10  inch  Roller 
12  "  inch  wheels 

14  "  "  " 
16  "         «  " 


POWER 
EEQUIKED. 

A  Lady, 

AYouth 
One  Man 


8!^  inch  wheels, 
with  Draft  Pole, 
"    Seat  &  Shafts. 


Light  Horse  300  ' 
,    "       "  345 


Special  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Price  Lists 
on  Application. 

Full  supply  of  extras  for  repairs 
kept  on  hand. 
Lawn  Mowers  Repaired. 


Jg^^Special  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Price  Lists  on  application. 
No.  2  DRILL  WITH  CULTIVATOR  ATTACHMENT.  NO.  1  DRILL. 


No.  i,  Boxed,      $12  00 

No.  2,     "       10  00 

No.  2,  With  Cultivator  Attachment,  Boxed  _   12  00 

Cultivator,  Boxed  _  6  00 


Noyes'  Hand  Weeder. 


An  excellent  implement  among  all  plants,  where 
hand  weeding  is  required,  especially  when  the 
ground  is  hard  or  baked.  Its  lightness,  form,  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  cutting  edges  are  presented, 
render  it  safe,  easy  and  effective. 

Price,  40  Cts  Each.   Mailed,  at  50  Ct  each,  to  any  address. 


Patent  Excelsior  Weeding  Hook. 

This  instrument  will  work  well  among  rows  o 
seedlings,  and  ornamental  plants.  It  removes  the 
weeds  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  the  usual 
manner,  without  injuring  the  plants  or  soiling  the 
hands,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  best  instru- 
ments ever  offered  for  this  purpose.  Price,  30  cts; 
by  mail,  40  cents. 


King  &  Savage's  Illustrated  Catalogue 
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LAWS  ROLLfiES! 


Iron— 2  Sections,  each  12  inches  long  by  16  inches  diameter   $25  00 

Iron— 2       «         "     12      "       »        20      «         »    30  00 

Iron-2       «         <•     12      «       «        30      "         "     47  50 

Brass  Garden  Syringes. 


No.  1  -$3  25 

No.  2   4  75 

No.  3  7  06 


"THE  EKCELSIOR  PUMP.' 
The  Best  Portable  Garden  Pump. 

Is  fitted  with  discharge  and  suction 
hose  for  drawing  water  from  a  stream, 
tank  or  pail ;  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  worked.  It  throws  a  con- 
tinuous stream. 

Price  $10.00. 


4o  King  &  Savage's  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Planet  Jr.  No.  2  Drill— At  work.       Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe-lst  Hoeing. 

PRICES,  PACKKD. 

Planet  Junior,  Combined,   $15  00    Planet,  No.  3,  $10  75 

No.  2,   1200    Hoe  Steels,  by  mail,  25c.  each. 


Double  Wheel  Hoe,..  10  00    Plow    "        "   4°c 


Sook$  for  kqd  Ot^ef^. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  POST-PAID,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Allen's  New  Am.  Farm  Book  ..$2 

American  Bird  Fancier  

American  Rose  Culturist   

American  Gardener's  Assistant   2 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden,    2 

B reek's  New  Book  of  Flowers   I 

Cotton  Culture  (Lyman)   i 

Canary  Birds   

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor   i 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor   I 

Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  (New) 

1 1 22  pp.--    5 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide   I 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener, 

paper     •_  

Flint  (Chas,  L.)  on  Grasses   2 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming   2 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist    i 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist  ,   I 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist    I 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist  

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow    I 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  I 

vol     4 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany   2 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows   .  _ 

Harris  on  the  Pig.    I 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit    I 


5ojHenderson's  Practical  Floriculture  

3o|Hoope's  Book  of  Evergreens  

30  Hussrnan's  Grapes  and  Wine  

50|Johnson's  Flow  Crops  Feed  

50  Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow  

75[Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture   

50I Parson's  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons 

5oiQuinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  

SojQuinn's  Money  in  the  Garden  

50|Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit  

Rand's  Bulbs  __ 

00  Randall's  Sheep  Flusbandry  

50  Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry  

jSaunders'  Domestic  Poultry,  paper.  _  « 

50; Thompson's  Food  of  Animals  

5o!Tobacco  Culture  

50  Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens...  

50  Wheeler's  Rural  Homes  „  

50!  Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People  

50  White's  Gardening  for  the  South  _.  

251  Window  Gardening   

25!  Woodward's  Country  Homes  

!  Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper  

oolYouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  _ 

50  Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle   _ 

75!Youatt  on  the  Hog    

50  Youatt  on  Sheep    

M 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  of  which  we  keep  at  all  times  a  Full  Assortment,  we  can 
furnish  any  other  iuork  that  may  be  desired. 
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RURAL 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  MILLION  t 


FISHER'S  GRAIN  TABLES. 

Every  Farmer  wants  it.   Every  Miller  wants  it. 


The  book  contains  200  pages,  in  small  pocket  form ;  has  over  30,000  differ- 
ent calculations  of 

COMPUTED  AT  60  POUNDS  TO  THE  BUSHEL, 
Showing  the  PRICE  PER,  BUSHEL  AND  POUND 
FROM  10  cts.  to  $2.00.  Also,  TABLES  SHOWING 
HOW  MANY  BUSHELS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
OF  GRAIN  (weighing  32,  48,  66,  58,  60  and  62  lbs.  per 
Bushel)  THERE  IS  IN  A  GIVEN  NUMBER  OF 
POUNDS,  from  32  lbs.  to  6000  lbs.— together  with  a 
Complete 

READY  RECKONER, 

SHOWING  HOW  MUCH  ANY  NUMBER  OF  ARTI- 
CLES, POUNDS,  BUSHELS  OR  YARDS  WILL 
COME  TO,  FROM  ONE  ARTICLE  TO  600,  FROM  X 
OF  A  CENT  AND  UPWARDS.  This  part  of  the 
Book  will  be  found  very  useful  for  Small  Traders  and 
those  unaccustomed  to  casting  up  figures.  Also, 

TABLES, 

SHOWING  HOW  MUCH  100  lbs.  OR  MORE  OF  HAY  WILL  COME  TO 
FROM  $4.00  to  $20.00  PER  TON.  HAY  RULE,  FOR  FINDING  PRICE 
PER  TON.  TABLES  FOR  FINDING  THE  NUMBER  OF  BUSHELS  OF 
GRAIN  IN  BOXES  AND  BINS,  QUANTITY  OF  HAY  IN  A  STACK  OR 
MOW.  TABLES  GIVING  THE  NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  OF  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  GRAIN  IN  A  BUSHEL  IN  DIFFERENT  STATES.  Tables  of 


Interest,  Wages,  Rent  and  Board, 

BY  THE  DAY,  WEEK  AND  MONTH,  COST  OF  RAISING  PORK,  FEED- 
ING STOCK.  PLOWING  TABLES,  WHEAT,  FLOUR  and  MEAL  TABLE. 
NUTRIMENT  OF  FOOD.  COST  of  various  kinds  of  FENCES,  CAPACITY 
of  CISTERNS,  SHRINKAGE  of  GRAIN,  COMPARISON  of  GREEN  and 
DRY  WOOD,  Accurate  WOOD  MEASURE,  STRENGTH  of  ROPES, 
DIRECTIONS  ABOUT  PAINTING,  BRIEF  MAXIMS  on  BUSINESS  and 
LAW.  Besides  a  large  number  of  Miscellaneous  Tables  and  Useful  Matter. 

Invaluable  as  a  Book  of  Reference  for  the  FAR  ME  R  »  the  M I LLE  R 
and  the  BUSINESS  &\AH,  No  book  of  a  similar  character  contains  so 
much  valuable  information  in  so  compact  a  form  as  this.  An  examination 
will  satisfy  any  one  that  he  would  not  be  without  the  book  for  twiee  its 
cost,  if  unable  to  procure  another. 

PRICE,    30  C3EXXTTSI. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  Agents  can  make  money  selling'  the  book. 
.Sent  post-paid  for  price. 

GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Box  338.  Publisher. 

For  Sale  and  sent  post  paid  for  prh« 
.    By  Wm.&SWEIGHTri&K 
EUENA  ViSTA  FARM,      EunlUy  Grove,  III 


Sorter's  Lumber  i  Log  Book 

Revised,  Enlarged 

and  Improved. 

Nearly  a  million  copies  have  been  sold. 

This  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published, 
g     It  is  designed  expressly  for 

Ship  and  Boat  Builders,  Lumber  Merchants,  Saw- 
mill Men,  Mechanics  and  Farmers. 

Containing  Tables  for  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Plank, 
Cubical  Contents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  reduced 
to  Board  Measure,  by  Doyle's  Rule,  Specific  Gravity  and  Weight 
of  different  Woods,  Measurement  of  Wood  and  Price  Per  Cord, 
Stave  and  Heading  Bolt  Table,  Hints  to  Lumber  Dealers  and 
Mechanics,  Selection  of  Standing  Trees,  Defects  of  Timber,  Fel- 
ling Trees,  Cubic  Measurement,  Speed  of  Circular  Saws  and  Power 
of  same,  Growth  of  Trees,  Cutting  Fuel,  Splitting  Rails,  Price 
Table  for  Lumber,  Standard  Log  Table,  Care  of  Saws,  Filing 
Saws,  Land  Measure,  Strength  of  Timber,  Stone  Wall  Table, 
Weight  of  Flat  and  Round  Bar  Iron,  Tables  of  Wages  by  the 
Month,  Board  or  Rent  by  the  W eek  or  Day,  Interest  Tables,  &c.  &c. 

BY    «T.    3VL-  SCRIBKTER, 
Author  of  "Engineers' &  Mechanics'  Companion,"  "Engineers'  Pocket  Table  Book,"  &c. 


In  preparing 
the  book  we 
have  had  the 
advise  and  as- 
sistance  of 
large  lumber 
dealers  and 
saw  mill  men 
throughout  the 
country,  and 
have  endeav- 
oured to  make 
the  book  in  ev- 
ery way  con- 
venient and 
accurate. 


Scarcely  is  it 
possible  to 
add  to  the  re- 
ccmmenda- 
tions  of  the 
Book  more 
than,  to  give  a 
partial  list  of 
the  contents 
above. 
The  book  has 
beenthorough- 
ly  revised  and 
many  tables 
con  siderably 
extended. 


Sixty  pages  Ol  I¥ew  Tables  and  Illustratrations  added,  with 
other  improvements  by  DANIEL  MARSH,  Civil  Engineer. 

In  all  new  and  lumber  countries,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  as 
it  comprises  much  that  is  needed  by  the  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer, 
Mechanic  and  Business  Man,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  is  invaluable  to 
all  persons  dealing  in  Lumber  of  any  kind,  buying  wood  or  casting  up 
wages  or  interest,  who  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  by  hasty  calculations. 
This  book  has  had  a  more  extensive  sale  than 
all  oombined  books  of  its  kind  ever  published,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  Standard  Authority 
by  all  large  lumber  dealers.  Send  for  a  copy 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

ORDERS  SOLICITED 
From  Agents,  Booksellers  and  others,  to  whom  a 
liberal  discount  will  be  made.     Price,  35  Cents. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it ;  be  sure  and  get  the 
New  Edition  of  1882.  Sent  post  paid  for  price  by 
GEO.  W.  FISHER,  PUBLISHER,  BOX  238,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


V?  "  I  consider  it  the  best  and  purest  Fife  Wheat  to-day  in  the  Northwest.  No  such  milling  <P7 
y\   wheat  has  been  received  at  our  mills  since  we  have  been  m  the  milling  business"  /  < 

('HAS.  A.  PILLSBURY, 
Of  the  Pillsbury  Flouring  Mills,  Minneapolis 

THE 

SASKATCHEWAN 

FIFE  WHEAT. 


A  History  of  this  Remarkable  Grain  from  its  First 
Importation  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
in  Manitoba,  till  the  present  time. 


By  its  Originator,  W.  J.  ABERNETHY. 


"In  my  judgment,  the  yield  on  all  our  wheat  farms  can  be  increased  from  five  to  fifteen 
Dushels  per  acre  by  its  use  for  seed."  E.  D.  PORTER, 

Prof,  of  Agriculture,  Minnesota  State  University. 


Before  me  personally  came  T.  S.  Edison,  of  Larimore,  Grand  Forks  County,  Dak.,  who 
deposes  and  says  that  during  the  past  season  of  1884  he  raised  upon  his  farm  at  Larimore,  Dak., 
from  125  bushels  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat,  bought  of  W.  J.  Abernethy  &  Co.,  upon  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  (4,225)  bushels  of  No,  1  hard 
wheat,  being  an  average  of  42M  bushels  per  acre.  (Signed),  T.  S.  EDISON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  December,  1884. 

A.  P.  HENDRICKSON, 

Notary  Public. 

W.  J.  ABERNETHY  &  CO.,  Propr's. 


No.  42  Third  Street  South,  Union  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

 !  MM 


A  STOOL  OF  THE 

Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat 


Containing   168  Ststllss. 


A  STOOL  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  FIFE  WHEAT  CONTAINING  168  STALKS,  RAISED  BY 


DENNIS  HALLOBAN,  OF  CHATFIELD,  MINN. 

[Engraved  from  a  photograph  by  Bugg,  of  Minneapolis.] 
COUNTY  OF  FILLMORE,  ) 

State  of  Minnesota.      S  Personally  appeared  before  me  Dennis  Halloran,  of  Chatfield, 

Fillmore  county,  Minn.,  and  says  that  he  raised  one  stool  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat  the  past  season 
containing  168  stalks  of  wheat,  all  raised  from  one  kernel.  This  stool  was  taken  to  Chatfield,  where  it 
was.  examined  and  counted  by  several  citizens,  then  sent  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Cussons,  proprietor  of  the  Elmira 
flouring  mills  at  Chatfield,  for  whom  the  wheat  was  raised,  where  it  has  been  on  exhibition  for  several 
months.  The  yield  of  the  grain  was  30 bushels  from  one  bushel  of  seed  sown.  It  was  splendid  wheat 
with  stiff  straw  of  fine  bright  color,  which  stood  up  well  and  did  not  crinkle  down.  Mr.  Cusson's  wheat 
was  obtained  from  W.  J.  Abernethy  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  who  furnished  him,  I  understand,  with  120 
bushels,  all  of  which  was  sown  around  here  the  past  season.      TSigned]  Dennis  Halloban. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  23d  day  of  December,  1884. 

R.  McNeill,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  Saskatchewan  Fife 


Wheat. 
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4  Zfr/e/'  History  of  this  Remarkable  Grain  from  its  First 
Importation  Seven  Years  ago  till  the  Present 


BY  ITS  ORIGINATOR,  W.  J.  ABERNETHY, 

©IF  ^IITITSAPOIjIS. 


iHERE  probably  has  never  been  a  variety  of  grain  introduced  into  the  Northwest  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  as  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat.  What  is  it?  Where  did  it  come  from, 
and  what  are  its  merits  above  the  common  fife? 


We  answer,  that  it  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  old  Scotch  Fife— or  rather  a  renewed  variety  of  it; 
that  it  possesses  all  the  vigor  which  that  grain  was  so  remarkable  for  in  the  early  days  of  wheat  growing 
in  the  Northwest;  that  for  productiveness,  purity,  and  high  milling  qualities  it  far  surpasses  any  variety 
in  existence,  as  the  subjoined  testimonials  will  show.  Its  whole  history  from  the  time  of  its  first 
importation  by  Mr.  Abernethy  from  Canada  and  its  subsequent  development  here  is  given  in  detail  for 
the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

FAR  NORTHERN  WHEAT  CONTRASTED  WITH  OUR  OWN. 

The  idea  of  going  to  the  far  North  and  of  bringing  down  to  Minnesota  some  of  the  hard  wheats  raised 
at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  frontier  posts  and  other  points  in  that  vast  region  lying  north  of  Min- 
nesota, originated  with  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  sample 
of  wheat  grown  in  those  high  latitudes  which  had  been  brought  down  to  Winnipeg,  and  from  there  to 
Minneapolis  by  a  gentlemen  visiting  that  city.  Investigation  led  to  the  discovery  that  this  far  north- 
ern section,  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan,  and  even  beyond,  along  the  great 
system  of  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Arctic  ocean  was  the  home  of  this  cereal.  Here  was  its  natural 
climate1,  here  disease  had  never  weakened  it,  or  noxious  insects  sapped  its  life.  It  grew  luxuriantly, 
was  hard  and  glutinous,and  produced  the  good  old  fashioned  yield  of  25  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre  of  grain 
often  weighing  65  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  68  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  was  of  splendid  color  and  its 
milling  qualities  were  of  the  highest  order.  Why  not  send  there  and  procure  some  of  it,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  renewal  of  the  run-out  seed  of  our  State? 

OUR  OLD  SCOTCH  FIFE  WHEAT. 

Right  here  a  word  about  the  old  seed  wheat  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  "Scotch  fife,"  which 
is  now  generally  sown  in  this  State  and  Dakota.  Once  it  was  a  splendid  variety.  Once  it  yielded 
immensely.  Once  it  was  healthy  and  pure,— but  that  was  many  years  ago.  The  fatal  mistake  was  made 
of  sowing  it  over  and  over  again  without  change,  and  the  result  has  been  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Continued  use  of  the  same  seed  on  the  same  farms  without  change  has  led  to  its  utter 
degeneration,  and  meagre  yields  and  diseased  growth  has  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  In  place 
of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  production  in  many  sections  has  dropped  to  8  or  10.   In  place  of  bright. 
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stiff,  healthy  straw,  there  is  now  a  short,  feeble  growth,  which  crinkles  and  falls  before  maturity.  In 

place  of  vigorous  and  prolific  stools  and  well-filled  heads,  we  have  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
weak  shoots  with  stinted  heads  from  a  kernel,  so  that  in  order  to  get  even  a  decent  stand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sow  from  llA  to  2  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Neither  does  the  trouble  end  here.  During  the 
28  years  since  its  introduction,  it  has  been  gradually  getting  mixed,  first  with  one  variety  and  then  with 
another  until  the  original  Scotch  fife  has  become  lost  in  a  mixture  of  Club,  Tea,  Odessa,  Lost  Mation, 
and  a  dozen  other  kinds— all  of  them  soft.  Hence,  in  many  sections  the  farmer  finds  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  grade  higher  than  No.  2  soft,  or  even  "rejected." 

What  a  contrast  this  to  the  Saskatchewan  fife  with  its  bright,  stiff,  yellow  straw,  its  great,  vigor- 
ous stools,  its  long,  heavy  heads,  and  its  hard,  amber-colored  berry.  What  a  contrast  in  yield,  too,  as 
well  as  in  grade,  as  a  further  reading  will  show. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  FIFE. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Mr.  Abernethy  visited  Winnipeg  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  of  this  far  north- 
ern grown  wheat  for  propagation.  His  plan  was  made  known  to  the  United  States  Consul  there— Mr. 
Taylor;  to  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  at  Fort  Garry;  to  Mr.  Alexander  Begg,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Manitoba;  to  Messrs.  Stobart  &  Eden,  heavy  fur  traders,  and  others.  "Could  they  aid 
him  in  getting  down  some  wheat  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley?"  There  was  already  considerable  of 
it  grown  there,  for  as  long  ago  as  1812  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  planted  a  Scotch  colony  in 
Manitoba,  and  we  have  authentic  accounts  that  one  of  the  colonists  there  raised  shortly  after  12*4 
bushels  from  4  quarts  of  wheat,  or  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  from  one.  All  of  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  very  cheerfully  rendered  all  the  service  required.  The  names  of  a  number  of  the  best  farmers 
in  that  section  were  furnished,  while  some  of  them  kindly  volunteered  to  procure  some  at  their  own 
expense,  and  forward  it  to  Minneapolis.  Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  Eden,  of  the  firm  of  Stobart, 
Eden  &  Co-,  who  procured  a  sample  grown  at  Duck  Lake  Trading  Post,  latitude  52  degrees,  50  minutes; 
longitude, 106  degrees;  and  also  Mr.Begg,who  forwarded  a  number  of  specimens  grown  by  the  most  care- 
ful farmers  he  had  knowledge  of.  Letters  had  also  been  written  by  Mr.  Abernethy  to  different  parties 
whose  names  had  been  furnished,  residing  in  the  Valley,  requesting  them  to  send  samples  by  mail, 
which  in  almost  every  case  met  with  a  favorable  response,  one  being  sent  from  the  north  fork  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  These  samples  were  taken  one  by  one  to  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  where  they 
received  almost  unbounded  commendation. 

There  was  one  package,— sent,  if  we  remember  aright,  by  Mr.  Begg  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  so  superior  to  all  others  that  it  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  The  berry  was  large  and 
plump,  and  the  color  a  deep  amber.  Cut  in  two,  it  showed  a  very  dark  interior,  indicating  a  large 
amount  of  gluten.  The  husk  was  thin  and  the  weight  of  the  little  package  showed  that  it  would  test  in 
the  neighborhood  of  65  pounds  to  the  bushel.  With  the  advice  of  the  millers,  to  whom  Mr.  Abernethy 
had  stated  his  intention  of  propagating  a  new  variety,  this  specimen  was  chosen.  He  named  it  the 
"Saskatchewan,"  from  the  great  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  took  steps  at  once  towards  its  propaga- 
tion. 

HOW  IT  WAS  PROPAGATED. 

Anxious  that  the  sample  should  be  sent  to  a  locality  where  soil  and  climate  were  favorable,  he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  D.  Wellman,  Sr.,  an  old  and  careful  farmer,  living  in  Becker  county,  on 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  sown  by  itself  and  the 
greatest  care  shown  in  its  propagation.  Mr.  Wellman  complied,  and  selected  a  new  and  clean  piece  of 
land  on  which  the  seed  was  placed.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1879.  The  growing  blades  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  ground  showed  their  vigorous  parentage.  Each  kernel  threw  out  a  large  number  of 
glossy  green  stalks  which  at  length  developed  into  long  heads  tilled  with  plump,  amber-colored  grain. 
The  straw  was  stiff  and  strong,  and  ripened  a  bright  yellow  color  with  no  trace  of  rust  and  no 
indication  of  crinkling  down.  It  stood  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  higher  than  the  common  fife  around 
it,  and  was  conspicuous  for  healthf ulness,  vigor  of  growth,  freedom  from  all  disease,  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness. As  there  was  only  a  small  package  of  the  seed,  the  yield  was  therefore  limited  to  a  few 
bundles,  and  these  Mr.  Wellman  took  into  his  house,  and  laying  them  on  his  table,  went  over  them 
each,  straw  by  straw,  throwing  out  whatever  heads  there  were  of  varieties  other  than  the  Scotch  fife. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  the  second  year  of  its  growth  here,  Mr  Abernethy  hired  Mr.  D.  L.  Wellman,  son 
of  D.  Wellman,  above  referred  to,  to  continue  its  propagation  until  the  stock  should  be  large  enough 
to  place  it  on  the  market.  He  was  instructed  to  sow  it  on  clean  land  and  to  use  the  utmost  care  to  free 
it  from  whatever  impure  seed  there  might  be  left  in  it.  Again  it  showed  its  superiority.  It  pushed 
clear  ahead  of  the  other  wheat  around  it  and  the  crop  was  ready  for  cutting  a  week  in  advance  of  it. 
The  yield  this  year  was,  by  careful  measurement,  at  the  rate  of  37  yz  bushels  to  the  acre  of  62  pound 
grain  On  being  shown  to  the  wheat  inspector  for  the  Minneapolis  Millers  Association,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, he  pronounced  it  "the  finest  sample  of  Scotch  Fife  wheat  he  had  seen  since  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Miller's  Association!" 
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In  the  year  1881  the  seed  had  multiplied  sufficiently  to  sow  several  acres.  Mr.  Wellman's  farm  boiuy 
small  and  containing  but  little  plow  land,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  a  son-in-law  of  D.  WelLman, 
Sr., — Mr.  I.  Collins— to  take  a  portion  of  the  wheat,  which  he  sowed  on  a  piece  of  clearing,  As  in  years 
before  it  grew  most  vigorously.  The  leaves  and  stalk  were  a  glossy  green,  the  latter  standing  up 
stiff  and  strong,  and  being  entirely  free  from  any  evidence  of  disease.  The  hot  suns  and  rains  of  J uly 
brought  with  them  no  blight,  although  a  continuous  drought  of  six  weeks  before  harvest  shriveled  the 
grain  badly;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  yielded  25^bushels  to  the  acre,  and  showed  up  so  well  that  at 
the  great  Northwestern  Fair  at  Minneapolis,  samples  elicited  from  the  committee  on  grains  a  highly 
commendatory  notice. 

The  wheat  was  not  entered  for  a  premium,  but  it  was  declared  by  all  who  saw  it  to  be  the  most 
promising  among  all  the  300  or  more  specimens  on  exhibition. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1882.  The  little  handful  of  seed,  which,  in  1879  had  been  cast  into  the 
ground  had  now  multiphed  many  thousand  fold,  and  it  was  decided  for  the  first  time  to  place  it  on  the 
market.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  had  convinced  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  that  that  strong  alkali  soil  was  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hard  wheat  than  the  soil  in  Becker 
county.  Consequently  in  the  spring  he  sent  the  crop  raised  the  year  before  by  Mr.  Collins, 
to  Carmen,  in  Polk  county,  where  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Corser,  of  Minneapolis,  owns  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  farms  in  the  Valley.  He  sowed  it  on  a  piece  of  new  breaking  which  had  been  well  backset. 
From  a  report  which  he  made  of  his  experience  with  it,  we  extract  the  following:  "I  find  it  to  be  the 
purest  specimen  of  the  Scotch  Fife  wheat  I  have  ever  seen." 

Anxious  that  the  wheat  should  be  examined  by  experts,  Mr.  Abernethy  invited  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Minneapelis  to  send  a  delegate  from  their  number  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  it  in  the 
field.  The  Chamber  gave  the  request  a  respectful  hearing  and  appointed  as  a  representative  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bowen,  one  the  most  experienced  dealers  in  wheat  in  the  State.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  hand- 
ling wheat,  and  for  seven  of  that  time  had  been  a  wheat  inspector  for  the  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  rail- 
road. An  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Minnesota  State  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  E.  D.  Porter,  who  accepted  and  went.  These  gentlemen  spent  an  entire  day  examining  the 
different  fields  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  to  say  the  least,  were  amazed  at  what  they  saw.  On  their 
return,  Mr.  Bowen  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  following  report: 

Mr.  Somen's  Report. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  10,  1882. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis : 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  fields 
of  Scotch  Fife  wheat  now  being  grown  under  the  name  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife,  and  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

I  find  it  to  have  originated  from  seed  procured  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Aoernethy,  of  Minneapolis,  from 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Manitoba,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Begg.  Various  samples  of  the  best 
Scotch  Fife  growing  in  Manitoba  and  further  beyond  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  were  obtained,  and 
from  the  best  of  these  the  selection  was  made.  The  Scotch  Fitfe  kernels  were  carefully  picked  from 
the  others  and  sown,  and  from  the  crop  thus  obtained  a  selection  of  the  best  seed  again  made.  For 
four  years  this  process  has  been  pursued,  until  to-day  the  wheat  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  purity 
and  perfection  unsurpassed  by  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  growing  in  Minnesota.  After  a  most  thorough 
examination  of  it,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  con  si  deration  of  this  Chamber  for  their  endorsement 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  Its  Purity.  It  has  been  so  thoroughly  separated  from  other  varieties  that  it  is  now  nothing 
but  pure  Scotch  Fife,  free  from  cockle  or  any  foul  seeds,  and  in  its  appearance  and  growth  reminded 
me  strongly  of  the  fields  of  this  variety  I  used  to  see  in  the  State  twenty  years  ago. 

2d.  Its  Thriftiness  of  Growth.  It  has  a  bright,  healthy  stalk,  stands  up  stiff  and  strong,  and  is 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  taUer  than  the  common  Fife  erowing  in  the  adjoinine:  fields  and  sown  at 
the  same  time. 

3d.  Earliness  of  Maturity.  The  Saskatchewan,  Fife  was  fully  a  week,  and  possibly  ten  days,  in 
advance  of  the  common  Fife  sown  on  the  same  eround  art  *he  same  time.  This  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant quality  m  its  favor. 

4  th.  Its  Prolifioness.  I 'examined  four  fields  of  this  variety,  and  in  all  of  them  the  promise  for  a 
heavy  yield  was  very  apparent.  Some  parts  of  them  I  know  would  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
heads  were  filled  clear  up  to  the  very  tips,  while  the  berry  was  remarkably  large  and  plump.  I  should 
judge  that  the  yield  would  be  twice  that  of  the  common  Scotch  Fife  grown  side  by  side  with  it. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  is  but  another  name  for  the  old  Scotch  Fife  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  renewed  in  all  its  purity  and  prolificness  by  careful  selection  and  cultivation.  Its  gen- 
eral dissemination  would  be  an  untold  blessing  to  both  farmers  and  millers.  I  understand  that  the 
propagators  intend  to  dispose  of  their  present  crop  for  seed,  and  I  would  recommend  to  this  Chamber, 
and  to  the  millers  and  commission  men  throughout  the  hard  wheat  district,  that  they  interest  them- 
selves to  help  scatter  it  in  small  quantities  as  widely  aa  possible  throughout  the  Northwest.  *  *  * 
Respectfuldy  submitted.  E.  D.  BOWEN. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Porter's  Report. 
University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Agbioulttjre,  Aug.  12,  1882. 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

It  was  my  privilege,  recently,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  several  fields  of  the  improved 
Scotch  Fife  Wheat  now  being  grown  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Abernethy  &  Co.,  in  Becker  county,  on  the  line 
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of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  under  the  name  of  Saskatchewan  Fife.  After  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  standing  grain  as  regards  its  purity,  its  healthfulness  its  early  maturity  and  productiveness.  I 
am  free  to  declare  that  it  exceeded  my  utmost  expectations.  It  was  particularly  noticeable  for  its 
bright,  stiff  straw,  its  large,  well-filled  heads  its  plump,  amber-colored  grains,  its  freedom  from  all 
varieties  of  rust,  its  great  vigor  of  growth  its  early  maturity  and  great  productiveness.  I  regard  it  as 
by  far  the  most  promising  variety  of  hard  wheat  I  have  seen  in  Minnesota,  and  one  which  our  farmers 
will,  if  they  are  wise,  propagate  from  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  In  my  judgment  the  yield  on  all 
our  wheat  farms  by  its  use  for  seed  will  be  increased  Irono  Jive  to. fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

In  behalf  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Minnesota,  and  of  the  farmers  generally  throughout  the 
hard  wheat  growing  districts,  I  desire  to  extend  manks  to  Messrs.  Abernethy  &  (Jo.,  for  their  efforts  to 
renew  the  old  Scotch  Fife  variety  of  wheat.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  it  for  general  cultiva- 
tion in  those  localities  where  spring  wheat  is  grown. 

Yours  truly,  EDWARD  D.  PORTER, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 


IT  TAKES  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  THE  FAIRS  FOR  1882, 

It  was  determined  to  make  a  grand  display  of  the  grain  at  the  great  Northwestern  Fair,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  in  September,  and  also  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  Rochester  the  succeeding  week.  The  managers  of  both  of  these  organizations  granted  an 
abundant  space,  and  a  most  elaborate  display  of  the  wheat  in  the  straw  and  grain  was  made.  It  was 
entered  for  the  premium  at  both  fairs  as  the  best  sample  of  Scotch  Fife  on  exhibition,  and  at  the  for- 
mer fair  for  the  two  special  premiums  of  a  French  clock  and  a  silver  tea  set,  each  valued  at  $100.  It 
was  the  winner  in  every  case,  taking  the  highest  premiums  at  Minneapolis,  and  also  the  grand  silver 
medal,  the  highest  award  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  committee  making  the  award  at  Min- 
neapolis consisted  of  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen:  Hon.  C,  A.  Pilisbury,  of  the  Pillsbury 
Flouring  Mills,  Minneapolis;  Hon.  William  G.  Le  Due,  ex -Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Hon.  William  R.  Marshall,  ex-Governor  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  and  Hon.  C.  M.  Loring,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Minnetonka  Flouring  Mills,  Minneapolis.  In  making  their  report,  they  added  the  fol- 
lowing unsolicited  endorsement: 

The  committee  in  awarding  this  premium  for  the  best  individual  display  of  grain,  do  so  not  only  on 
account  of  the  taste  displayed  in  the  collection. but  also  for  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  grain.  Your 
committee  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  exhibited,  which  is  a 
strictly  pure  Scotch  Fife.  The  yield  of  this  wheat— forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  stiffness  of  the  straw, 
the  length  of  the  head  and  size  of  the  berry  controvert  the  idea  that  the  Scotch  Fife  is  no  longer  the 
wheat  for  the  farmers  to  grow  in  Minnesota.  The  committee  believe  that  if  the  farmers  in  getting 
fresh  seed,  would  obtain  a  pure  article  from  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  they  would  have  as  good 
success  with  the  hard  varieties,  as  some  of  them  now  claim  to  have  with  the  soft  kinds.  By  growing  a 
variety  like  the  Saskatchewan,  they  would  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  product,  and  also  help  to  sus- 
tain ttie  good  reputation  which  Minnesota  has  gained  for  strong,  white,  glutinous  flour.  The  commit- 
tee believe  that  the  thanks  of  both  the  farmers  and  millers  of  the  Northwest  are  due  the  propagators 
for  their  efforts  to  reproduce  in  such  purity  and  vigor  the  Scotch  Fife  variety  of  wheat. 

[Signed]  C.  A.  PILLSBURY,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  R.  MARSHALL, 
WILLIAM  G.  LE  DUC, 
C.  M.  LORING. 

At  Rochester  the  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Bass,  of  Shakopee,  formerly  Vice-President  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  Society;  Hon.  John  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent,  President  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society;  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Minnesota  State  University; 
Hon.  James  McHench,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Hon.  Adam 
Bohland,  also  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  After  making  the  award 
the  committee  filed  with  the  Secretary  the  following  most  commendatory  endorsement  of  the  wheat. 

Your  committee  in  awarding  the  highest  gift  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  this  remarkable 
display  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat,  do  so  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  propagators  for  the 
efforts  they  have  made  to  improve  our  standard  variety  of  milling  wheat.  When  the  fact  is  considered 
that  the  reputation  which  our  State  has  attained  for  its  superior  flour,  has  been  built  up  on  the  Scotch 
Fife  wheat,  and  that  of  late  years  it  has  become  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality  and  productiveness,  and 
to  a  large  extent  mixed  with  other  varieties,  then  the  question  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  standard 
becomes  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  every  farmer.  In  the  Saskatchewan  Fife,  which  is  nothing 
more  thjan  the  Scotch  Fife,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  renewal  seem  to  have  been  met.  From 
the  numerous  specimens  on  exhibition,  both  in  the  grain  and  stalk,  taken  from  different  fields,  and 
from  all  the  information  your  commitee  could  gather  from  others,  this  wheat  possesses  the  following 
points  in  its  favor: 

Fiest — Vigor  of  Growth. — The  seed  was  first  brought  from  a  far  northern  climate,  five  years  ago, 
from  the  virinrty  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  in  Manitoba,  nearly  1,000  miles  above  this  locality, 
where  tl*e  most  prolific  hard  wheat  in  the  world  is  prerdtuced;  hence  it  possesses  all  tho  qualities  of  its 
vigorous  parentage. 

Second— Productiveness.— Its  productiveness  ie  remarkable.  As  reported  to  us  by  not  only  the 
propagators,  but  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Minnesota,  and  by  the 
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special  committee  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,  both  of  whom  saw  it  in  the 
field  at  harvest  time,  it  has  yielded  in  localities,  the  present  season,  as  high  as  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.   This  showing  was  hardly  ever  excelled  in  the  early  history  of  wheat  growing  in  the  State. 

Third— Purity,— This  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  purest  specimen  of  the  hard  Scotch  Fife  wheat 
to-day  in  the  Northwest.  By  beginning  with  a  small  handful,  and  by  thoroughly  picking  itover,  and 
selecting  none  but  the  Scotch  Fife  kernels,  the  propagators  have  been  able  to  secure  an  absolutely 
pure  variety. 

Fourth— Milling  Properties.— The  wheat  has  the  dark  amber-color  which  denotes  that  it  is  rich 
in  gluten,  a  property  which  is  now  greatly  lacking  in  much  of  our  common  wheat. 

Fifth — Earuness  of  Maturity. — By  bringing  any  grain  from  the  far  north  to  a  more  southern 
latitude,  it  will  mature  more  quickly  than  in  its  original  location.  This  has  been  true  in  this  case,  the 
Saskatchewan  Fife  ripening  fully  a  week  in  advance  of  the  common  Scotch  Fife  grown  here. 

Sixth— Healthfulness.— Every  indication  points  to  the  perfect  healthfulness  of  this  variety.  The 
straw  is  bright  and  stiff,  the  heads  are  long,  and  the  grain  plump  and  well  developed.  It  shows  no 
evidence  of  blight  or  rust,  or  any  form  of  disease. 

With  all  these  points  in  its  favor,  your  committee  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  every  wheat  grower  in  our  State  to  renew  their  seed  by  securing  some  of  this  variety. 
Not  only  is  it  always  desirable  to  change  seed,  but  especially  is  it  needed  in  our  State  to-day,  when  so 
much  of  the  grain  is  mixed  and  run  out.  We  desire,  therefore,  not  only  to  commend  this  wheat  for  its 
evident  superiority,  but  also  to  the  farmers  generally  for  trial. 

[Signed]  J.  G.  BASS,  Chairman. 

JOHN  S.  HARRIS, 
ADAM  BOHLAND, 
JAMES  McHENCH, 
E.  D.  PORTER. 


THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR  OF  1883. 

There  were  four  samples  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  in  the  grain  entered  for  premiums  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair  of  1883,  besides  a  large  number  of  specimens  exhibited  in  the  straw.  The 
first  sample  of  one-half  a  bushel  was  exhibited  by  Jacob  Hurley,  of  Ortonville,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  sworn  statement : 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA,  ) 
County  of  Bio  Stone.  ) 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Ortonville,  Minn.,  having  examined  the  Saskatchewan  Fife 
grown  by  Jacob  Hurley,  at  this  place,  find  the  ground  to  be  a  rich  black  loam,  comprising  one- 
eighteenth  of  an  acre,  and  the  yield  to  be  three  bushels  from  one  quart  of  seed,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifty- 
four  bushels  per  acre,  of  a  line  quality  of  red,  hard  wheat,  weighing  sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
We  also  find,  in  some  instances,  seventy-three  stools  from  a  single  kernel.  The  wheat  was  sown  on 
the  15th  of  April  and  harvested  t  lie  15th  of  August,  and  matured  as  early  as  ordinary  wheat  in  the 
same  locality.   It  was  grown  on  Section  19,  Township  122,  Range  46,  five  miles  north  of  Ortonville. 

(Signed)  WM.  McEWEN, 

C.  K.  ORION. 

Subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1883. 

A.  J.  PARKER, 
Notary  Public  for  Big  Stone  County,  Minn. 

The  second  specimen  was  shown  by  William  C.  Hawley,  of  Hammond,  Wis.,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  this  statement : 

Hammond,  Wis.,  Sept.  3. 1882. 
Me.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Dear  Sir:— I  send  you  by  express  a  half  bushel  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife 
wheat.  I  don't  think  I  sowed  over  three  pints  of  wheat.  1  let  a  good  many  see  the  grain  last  spring, 
and  they  all  had  to  have  some.  The  three  pints  yielded  me  three  and  a  half  bushels,  The  land  that 
it  grew  on  had  raised  twenty-two  crops  of  wneat  before  this.  You  could  see  that  the  Saskatchewan 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  common  Fife.  The  heads  were  nearly  twice  as  long.  1  lost  four 
large  bundles  before  it  was  threshed.  Please  to  see  that  this  wheat  does  not  get  wasted,  for  1  do  not 
want  to  lose  any  of  it.  Yours  truly,  WM.  C.  HAWLEY. 

The  third  sample  was  exhibited  by  J.  T.  Grimes,  of  Minneapolis.    His  statement  was  as  follows: 

The  quart  of  Saskatchewan  wheat  I  got  of  you  last  spring  was  sown  on  good  ground,  composed 
of  sand,  loam  and  clay.  The  crop  the  year  previous  was  potatoes.  No  manure  had  ever  been  ap- 
plied. I  plowed  in  the  spring  and  sowed  broadcast  by  hand,  and  then  put  it  in  with  cultivator  and 
harrow.  It  ripened  about  the  same  time  as  my  other  Fife.  The  following  estimates  of  results  are  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible. 

Ground  sown,  14  square  rods;  yield  from  one  quart,  63  pounds;  estimate  yield  per  acre,  43  bushels; 
increase  from  one  quart,  33.9;  length  of  stem,  3  feet,  8  inches;  greatest  number  of  stalks  from  one 
grain,  30;  weight  per  bushel,  60  pounds.        Respectfully,  J.  T.  GRIMES. 

The  fourth  and  last  specimen  was  from  G.  Hattenberger,  of  Shakopee,  Minn,   He  said  : 

Shakopee,  Aug.  28. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Sir:— I  send  you  this  day  half  a  bushel  of  the  Saskatchewan  File  wheat. 
I  raised  from  the  one  quart  45  pounds  of  the  kind  I  send  you.  I  had  one  stool  of  35  straws  from  one 
kernel.  The  wheat  was  sown  on  sandy,  gravely  land.  It  stooled  better  than  the  surrounding  wheat, 
and  was  much  healthier  and  stronger  in  straw,  besides  better  to  yield.  It  stood  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  wheat.  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  HATTENBERGER 
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The  committee  to  award  premiums  consisted  of  Col.  John  H.  Stevens,  of  Minneapolis,  the  vet- 
eran agriculturist:  Hon.  Mark  H,  Dunnell,  of  Owatonna:  Hon.  Seth  H.  Kenney,  of  Morristown;  and 
Capt.  A.  H.  Reed,  of  Glencoe.    The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Jacob  Hurley,  of  Ortonville.  In 

making  the  award  they  reported  as  follows: 

The  yield  of  this  wheat  is  simply  extraordinary,  being  greatly  in  excess  in  all  instances,  over  all 
other  varieties  incident  to  this  soil  and  climate,  in  many  cases  doubling,  and  in  others  trebling  the 
general  average.  This  is  more  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hard  wheat,  such  as  our  North- 
western millers  require  to  manufufacture  their  choicest  and  best  varieties  of  flour  from.  Aside 
from  all  of  these  considerations,  it  is  a  pure  wheat,  unmixed  with  other  varieties.  It  is  a  dark,  am- 
ber color,  reaches  maturity  earlier,  is  healthy,  vigorous,  with  a  bright  and  stiff  straw,  free  from 
blight  or  rust,  with  long  heads  filled  with  plump  grain,  rich  in  elutinous  matter,  plump  in  growth, 
and  the  most  desirable  variety  to  come  into  general  cultivation.  The  propagators,  who  introduced 
this  wheat  into  the  Statet  are  public  benefactors,  and  the  benefit  they  have  bestowed  to  the  agricul- 
tural industries  in  this  inheritance  will  be  of  great  moment  to  the  future  farming  interests  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  notice  by  the  reports  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  placed  samples  of  their  wheat  on  exhibi- 
tion, that  one  bushel  to  the  acre  is  ample  seed  to  sow.  It  is  claimed  three  pecks  will  suffice  by 
others.  It  stools  out  in  a  remarkabe  manner.  Mr.  Hurley  informs  us  that  he  found,  in  some  in- 
stances, 73  stalks,  the  product  of  one  seed.  Mr.  Grimes  had  30  stalks  from  the  same  source,  and  Mr. 
Hattenberger  35,  all  of  which  indicates  that  thick  seeding  is  not  necessary  with  this  variety. 

Another  item  we  find  by  the  reports  of  those  who  competed  for  the  premiums  is,  that  it  does  not 
require  our  rich  lands  to  produce  the  wheat.  For  instance,  Mr.  Grimes  says  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  raised  his  specimen  had  never  been  manured,  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  his  wheat  (esti- 
mated) at  the  rate  of  43  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Wisconsin,  informs  us  that  22  crops 
of  wheat  had  been  previously  raised  before  this  one.  His  estimated  yield  per  acre  is  over  60  bushels. 
We  find  the  same  estimate  by  A.-  G.  McConnell,  of  Belle  Plaine,  Scott  county,  Minn.,  while  H.  G. 
Lein,  of  the  Racine  farm,  Dakota,  near  Canby.  Minn.,  goes  considerably  over  that  yield.  It  seems  to 
your  committee  that  this  variety  of  wheat  will,  when  it  shall  come  into  general  cultivation,  revolu- 
tionize tbp  wh^at  growing  interests  of  the  Northwest. 

(Signed)  JOHN  H.  STEVENS, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


THE  OPINION  OF  EXPERTS. 

In  oWW  that  the  opinion  of  millers  and  grain  dealers  might  be  obtained,  the  grain  had  been  fre- 
quent ly  snovrn  to  them  for  their  judgment,  and  among  a  large  mass  of  testimonials  the  follow- 
ing selected : 

From  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Pillsbury  Flouring  Mills. 

Office  of  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  20, 1882. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Dear  Sir:— It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  my  emphatic  endorsement  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat.  I  have  been  entirely  familiar  with  its  history  from  the 
day  the  first  package  of  seed  came  to  the  present.  Each  year  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the 
grain,  and  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  great  value.  As  it  is  to-day,  I  consider  it 
the  best  and  purest  Fife  wheat  in  the  Northwest.  No  such  grain  has  been  received  at  our  mills  since 
we  have  been  engaged  in  the  milling  business.  Your  present  crop  ought  to  be  ail  sold  for  seed,  and 
our  firm,  as  well  as  the  firm  of  Pillsbury  &  Hurlbut,  will  gladly  aid  in  every  way  we  consistently  can 
in  inducing  the  farmers  to  sow  it.  You  have  done  a  good  work,  the  results  of  which  will  grow  more 
and  more  apparent  as  the  years  go  by.  The  propagation  of  wheat  like  this  will  add  millions  to  the 
value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  our  State  when  its  cultivation  becomes  general.  Respectfully, 

C.  A.  PILi.LiS.BURY. 


From  Washburn,  Crosby  &  Co. 

The  milling  firm  of  Washburn,  Crosby  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Washburn  mills,  make  this 

statement : 

Office  of  Washburn  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  23,  1882. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  samples  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat,  as  they  have  been 
exhibited  to  us  for  three  years,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  vastly  superior  wheat  to  any  now  in 
the  market.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  also  its  excellent  milling  properties.  We  are  glad 
to  add  our  endorsement  to  that  of  the  universal  opinion  among  millers  here  as  to  its  value. 

WASHBURN,  CROSBY  &  CO, 


From  Mr.  Leonard  Einsell,  Wheat  Inspector  at  Minneapolis  for  the  Millers'  Association. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  will  say  that  I  saw  the  original 
package  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  when  you  first  exhibited  it  among  the  millers  several  years  ago, 
immediately  on  its  receipt  from  Canada.  It  struck  mp  «t  the  time  a«  bp'^e  a  loner  wnvs  «hpad  of  th*> 
wheat  grown  in  Minnesota,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  careful  cultivation  and  selection  would  improve  ;t 
to  such  an  extent  as  has  been  done.  I  find  it  to-day  as  near  perfect  for  our  use  as  it  seems  possible  to 
grow  it.  The  berry  is  of  a  clear  amber  color,  and  rounded  out  into  a  beautiful  plumpness,  which 
indicates  that  it  is  rich  in  gluten— a  quality  absolutely  necessary  in  making  patent  flour.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  greatly  exceeds  in  hardness  of  kernel  the  common  fife  wheat  grown  about  here,  which  also 
proves  its  excellent  milling  qualities.  I  pronounce  it  a  pure  variety  of  Scotch  Fife,  and  a  most  valuable 
acquisition;  indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  specimens  I  have  seen  surpass  anything  in 
the  wheat  line  which  has  come  under  my  observation  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Millers' 
Association.  Truly  yours,  LEONA  RD  KIN  SELL,  _ 

Inspector  for  Millers'  Association. 
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From  (J.  D.  Rogers,  former  Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ItooMa,  Mi n jn ea pojliw,  uct.  12,  1882, 
Mb.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  the  product  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  for 
several  years.  In  my  judgment  it  comes  the  nearest  to  a  good  milling  wheat  of  any  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
hard,  plump,  rich  in  gluten,  and  will  make  a  No.  1  article  of  flour.  It  is  just  the  kind  the  millers 
want  for  the  new  process  method,  and  the  propagation  of  this  variety  will  not  only  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by,  them,  but  it  will  prove  an  excellent  investment  for  the  farmers  themselves.^  1  remem- 
ber the  original  package,  just  as  it  came  from  Manitoba,  and  you  will  recall  the  fact  that  I  told  you 
then  that  it  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  pure  Scotch  Fife.  I  am  free  to  say,  that  as  it  is 
to-day,  I  never  saw  a  purer,  cleaner,  or  finer  quality  of  the  Hard  Scotch  Fife. 

Respectfully  yours,  G.  D.  ROGERS. 


From  the  President  of  the  Minneapolis  Millers'  Association. 

Office  of  the  Galaxy  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  25, 1882. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Abernetht.  Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  opinion  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Fife  Wheat,  which  you  are  about  to  introduce  for  seed,  I  will  say  that  it  comes  the  nearest 
to  my  ideal  of  what  the  Scotch  Fife  should  be  of  any  variety  I  have  seen  in  a  good  many  years.  It  is 
hard,  pure,  and  rich  in  properties  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  fine  quality  of  flour.  I  have  for  years 
seen  the  very  great  necessity  for  a  renewal  of  our  seed  wheat,  not  only  on  account  of  its  admixture 
with  soft  varieties,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  it  had  become,  to  a  large  degree,  run  out — lost  the 
vigor  which  distinguished  it  when  first  introduced.  I  think  you  have  gone  to  the  right  locality  to 
procure  fresh  seed,  for  all  the  wheat  that  I  have  seen  from  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  has  bi  n  re- 
markable for  its  milling  qualities.  By  the  present  importation  you  have  brought  into  our  State  a 
fresh  stock,  which  was  very  much  needed,  while  by  selection  and  cultivation  you  have  even  improved 
on  the  original  seed.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure,  as  a  miller,  and  also  as  an  officer  of  the  Millers' 
Association,  in  doing  all  I  can  to  help  introduce  it  among  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Northwest. 

W.  F.  CAHILL, 
President  Minneapolis  Millers'  Association. 


From  Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  widely  known  throughout  the  Northwest— Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews, 
former  General  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Millers'  Association,  the  largest  corporate  body  of 
millers  in  the  world  : 

Office  of  the  Minneapolis  Millers'  Association,  ) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  23, 1882.  J 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Abernethy  to  introduce  a  new  and  pure  variety  of 
Scotch  Fife  wheat  into  our  State  from  the  time  of  its  first  importation  five  years  ago.  He  brought  to 
this  office  and  submitted  to  my  inspection  the  various  samples  he  had  secured  from  Canada,  and 
among  them  I  remember  some  of  very  great  promise.  Have  seen  the  product  of  the  variety  he  has 
named  the  Saskatchewan  Fife,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  has  preserved  its  identity  fully  each  season, 
and  now  possesses  all  the  vigorous  characteristics  of  the  old  Scotch  Fife  of  twenty  years  ago.  I 
should  be  very  much  gratified  to  see  it  purchased  b  y  the  farmers  for  seed,  and  the  public  can  rely  on 
this  Association  doing  all  it  can  to  help  disseminate  it.  Its  general  cultivation  would,  in  a  short  time, 
revolutionize  the  wheat  industry  of  our  State.  I  cheerfully  commend  it.  It  is  the  purest  and  most 
uniform  specimen  of  the  hard  Scotch  Fife  I  have  seen  anywhere.  E.  B.  ANDREWS, 

Secretary  Miller's  Association. 


From  the  President  of  the  National  Millers'  Association. 

I  have  examined  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat,  and  pronounce  it  the  pure  Scotch  Fife.  The 
advantages  to  both  farmers  and  millers  from  sowing  a  grain  like  this  cannot  be  over  estimated.  The 
salvation  of  the  flour-making  industries  of  the  State,  indeed,  depend  on  it.  Wheat  like  the  Sas- 
katchewan is  worth  10  cents  more  per  bushel,  to  begin  with,  than  wheats  like  the  Lost  Nation.  Blue 
Stem,  Odessa,  Rio  Grande,  Red  River,  Golden  Drop,  Tea,  Black  Sea,  and  other  soft  wheats.  A  change 
of  seed  all  over  the  State  is  desirablet  and  will  bring  the  farmers  largely  increased  yields.  If  they  are 
wise  they  will  sow  the  pure  Scotch  Fife, -such  as  the  Saskatchewan.  Respectfully, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  J.  A.  CHRISTIAN. 


From  6.  S.  Barnes,  General  Manager  Northern  Pacific  Elevator  Company. 

Gentlemen  —I  have  examined  the  sample  of  your  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat,  and  I  pronounce  it 
the  purest  in  quality  of  any  sample  I  have  ever  seen.  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  scatter  some  of  it 
along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  where  we  have  elevators,  as  we  are  highly  interested  in  the 
farmers  raising  nothing  but  Hard  Fife,  and  that  of  the  best  quality.        Yours  truly. 

G.  S.  BARNES. 


From  G.  S.  Holmes,  Proprietor  of  the  Northwestern  Flouring  Mills. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.,  15,  1883. 
I  have  examined  the  variety  of  wheat  called  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  with  great  care.  In  order  to 
better  determine  its  flour-making  qualities,  I  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  a  powerful  microscope. 
Under  its  focus  the  grain  seemed  almost  transparent,  proving  that  it  is  largely  composed  of 
glutinous  matter.  In  every  test  which  I  made,  it  came  up  to  my  highest  standard  of  first-class  mill- 
ing wheat.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  pure  Scotch  Fife  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  ought  to  be 
scattered  throughout  the  State  for  seed  this  coming  spring.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  parties 
wishing  it  to  me.  Yours  truly,  W.  H.  HOLMES. 


s 
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From  the  Oldest  Miller  in  Minneapolis. 

Office  of  Cataract  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Dec.  5,  1882. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Abernethy.  Dear  Sir:— You  ask  from  me  an  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Fife  wheat,  the 
seed  of  which  you  brought  from  the  far  Northwest  several  years  ago,  and  which  you  have  named  the 
Saskatchewan  Fife.  1  cheerfully  answer  that  it  is  the  best  milling  wheat  I  have  teen  for  fifteen 
years;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember,  even  in  my  early  experience  here,  when  the  Scotch  Fife  was  pure 
and  vigorous,  to  have  seen  anything  better.  It  has  the  right  color  to  it,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
highest  grade  of  flour.  What  is  more,  it  is  pure,  which  is  a  very  important  thing  in  its  favor,  as  so 
much  of  our  wheat  nowadays  is  mixed  and  soft.  If  you  can  pursuade  the  farmers  to  buy  this  variety 
for  seed  you  will  be  doing  the  State  an  incalculable  benelit,  and  every  miller  will  wish  you  the 
greatest  success.  'There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  old  Scotch  Fife  for  productiveness  or  milling  quali- 
ties, and  you  seem  to  have  the  pure  article. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  one  to  me  desiriner  further  information  about  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  M.  WALSH, 

Head  Miller. 


THE  SEASON  OF  1884. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1883-4  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Abernethy  &  Co.,  filled  over  9,000  orders  for 
the  Saskatchewan  wheat.  This  was  sent  all  over  the  country— as  far  west  as  Washington  territory,  and 
as  far  east  as  New  Hampshire.  It  was  sown  on  every  kind  of  soD  and  under  every  variety  of  conditions. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  who  tried  it,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are  enthusiastic  in  its  favor,  The 
twentieth  man  who  bought  the  seed  expecting  to  harvest  50  bushels  to  the  acre  from  earless  and  late 
seeding,  met  with  only  average  success  and  reports  the  wheat  no  better  than  the  common  fife.  We  will 
leave  the  general  public  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  other  nineteen  good  farmers  who  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial,  as  to  which  of  the  witnesses  is  the  more  reliable.  Every  mans  address  is  given  and  the 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  write  to  any  of  them  for  verification  of  the  truthfulness  of  their  reports. 

Thos.  S.  Edison,  Larimore,  Dak.:  Before  me  personally  came  T.  S.  Edison,  of  Larimore,  Grand 
Forks  County,  Dak.,  who  deposes  and  says  that  during  the  past  season  of  1884  he  raised  upon  his  farm 
at  Larimore,  Dak.,  from  125  bushels  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat,  bought  of  W.J.  Abernethy  &  Co., 
upon  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  (4,225)  bushels  of  No.  1 
hard  wheat,  being  an  average  of  42 fi  bushels  per  acre.  (Signed),  T.  S.  EDISON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  December,  1884. 

,  '  ,  -  A.  P.  HENDRICKSON, 

~{  seal.  }-  Notary  Public. 


Henry  Ziemer,  Brownsdale,  Minn.:  The  wheat  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  I  sowed  one 
bushel  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  got  30  bushels  of  No.  1  hard,  which  weighed  two  bushels  over 
machine  measure.  The  yield  was  double  that  of  common  fife.  The  straw  was  a  bright  gold  color  and 
stood  up  well  till  it  was  ripe,  while  common  fife  crinkled  down  to  the  ground.  I  heartily  commend  it 
and  think  it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  try  it  and  become  convinced  for  himself  of  the  great  differ- 
ence there  is  between  this  and  common  wheat. 

CD.  Shattuck,  Faribault,  Minn.:  My  Saskatchewan  was  the  nicest  of  any  I  had  on  a  farm  of  80 
acres  sown  to  different  kinds  of  wheat.  We  sowed  25  bushels  of  clear  Scotch  Fife  which  I  got  from  Aber- 
deen Dak.,  which  did  well,  but  not  so  well  as  the  Saskatchewan.  Shall  sow  nothing  else  next  year 
but  the  latter.  I  got  33 %  bushels  from  an  acre  and  am  satisfied  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  storm  which  beat 
it  flat  to  the  ground  when  it  was  breast  high,  I  would  have  had  40  bushels,  as  where  it  did  not  straighten 
up  the  heads  did  not  fill.  I  measured  heads  six  inches  long  and  counted  over  50  kernels  in  some 
of  them." 

Albert  Warnke,  Twin  Lakes,  Minn. :  It  looks  like  the  old  Scotch  Fife  of  twenty  years  back.  The 
straw  is  stiff  as  wire,  and  it  stands  much  longer  over-ripe  than  other  grain.  It  yielded  with  me  seven 
bushels  more  to  the  acre  than  other  wheat.  All  my  neighbors  are  well  pleased  with  it  and  want  to  buy 
some  for  seed,  but  I  would  not  sell  a  bushel  of  it. 

T.  A.  Benney,  Black  Earth,  Wis.:  It  was  much  more  vigorous  than  other  kinds  of  spring  wheat 
grown  around  here.  The  straw  was  stiff  and  tall  and  of  a  beatif  ul  color;  yield  greatly  in  excess  of  all 
other  kinds.   It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  over  any  kind  I  have  ever  grown. 

John  G.  Sauter,  Waoonia,  Minn.:  Every  one  who  saw  my  wheat  in  the  field  said  it  was  the  best 
they  ever  saw,  and  I  myself  say  the  same.  It  is  the  clear  Fife  wheat  such  as  I  sowed  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  and  from  which  I  used  to  get  twenty-five  bushels  from  an  acre  on  new  land.  But  the  land  I 
sowed  this  on  this  year  was  the  poorest  piece  of  land  on  my  farm.  So  I  think  it  is  great  improvement 
over  the  common  File.  The  color  of  the  straw  is  as  yellow  as  gold,  and  so  clear  that  I  can  recommend 
it  to  every  farmer— I  don't  care  whether  they  sow  it  in  rich  or  poor,  warm  or  cold  land.  I  believe  that 
in  good  land  every  one  can  get  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A.  L.  Hyberg,  Dassel,  Minn.:  "I  sowed  one  quart  of  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  18th  day  of  April  and 
harvested  it  the  16th  of  August.  I  got  four  bushels  and  38  pounds  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gophers 
cutting  i i,  would  have  got  five  bushels.  It  weighed  62  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  is  the  best  wheat  I 
ever  raised  " 

George  Baker,  Graceville,  Minn.:  "The  wheat  I  gob  of  you  was  sown  by  me  and  my  neighbors. 
From  2y2  bushels  1  got  72  bushels  of  spendid  wheat  weighing  62  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  was  sown 
broad-cast  and  made  a  s  lendid  growth.  Everybody  admired  it.  The  stools  were  large  and  heads 
long  and  the  grain  weighed  62  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Common  Fife  wheat  only  averaged  14  bushels  to 
the  acre.   I  shall  sow  nothing  but  Saskatchewan  next  year." 
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Wm.  Oker,  Lake  Benton,  Minn.:  "My  Saskatchewan  yielded  to  tho  acre,  8  bushels  better  than  my 
common  wheat.  I  shall  save  it  and  sow  all  mine  for  seed  next  year,  although  my  neighbors  all  like  it 
and  want  to  buy  some  of  it  bad,  bnt  1  have  none  to  sell. 

J.  W.  Novotny,  Angus,  Minn.:  "Gentlemen— Last  spring!  purchased  of  you  one  quart  of  (  lie  cele- 
brated Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat.  I  sowed  the  same  on  five  square  rods  or  land  where  one  crop  had 
been  grown  before.  I  threshed  four  bushels  and  forty-four  Pounds  of  very  line  wheat  weighing65 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  found  some  stools  that  contained  as  many  as  80  stalks  of  bearing  size,  from 
one  kernel.  Most  of  the  stools  contained  from  40  to  50  stalks.  That  was  more  than  I  expected  to  raise, 
more  than  ever  was  raised,  and  I  think  more  than  ever  will  be  raised  again  from  a  like  amount  of  seed. 
I  am  sure  when  every  farmer  will  start  to  raise  it,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  country. 

L.  W.  Scott,  Durgin,  Dak.:  Gentlemen— I  sowed  one  hundred  and  sixty  (100)  pounds  of  Sas- 
kachewan  Fife  Wheat  I  ought  of  you  last  spring,  on  something  less  than  Z%  acres,  with  broadcast 
seeder.  The  crop  was  remarkable  from  its  first  appearance  above  ground  for  its  strong  and  vigorous 
growth  and  stooling  qualities,  and  when  ready  for  the  harvester  was  simply  magnificent,  and  excited 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  The  yield  from  two  bushel  and  forty  pounds  of  seed 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels  of  spendid  wheat — such  wheat  as  is  found  only  in  the 
lied  River  Valley.  I  sold  a  few  bushels  at  $4.00  per  bushel  for  seed  to  my  neighbors  and  friends  who 
knew  from  personal  observation  what  the  crop  was.  We  found  one  stool  with  75  fully  developed 
heads.  I  will  say  further,  with  reference  to  yield,  that  myself  and  men  estimated  that  the  rice  birds 
destroyed  from  12  to  15  bushels  on  the  end  of  the  piece  of  ground  bordering  on  the  Maple  Eiver  where 
the  birds  flocked  by  the  thousands. 

E.  M.  Upson  Cummings,  Dak. :  I  sowed  17  bushels  on  16  acres  and  got  29  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think 
the  wheat  is  superior  in  all  respect  to  the  ordinary  fife  sown  in  this  vicinity.  The  growth  is  more  vig- 
orous, the  straw  longer  and  the  yield  larger.  We  sowed  for  experiment  l/2  bushel  and  3  pecks  per  acre 
broadcast,  and  some  3  pecks  per  acre  drilled  in,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  results  per  acre.  The 
seed  sown  broadcast,  one  bushel  per  acre,  gave  the  best  results. 

C.  R.  Cryderman,  Eiver  Falls,  Wis. :  I  sowed  nine  pounds  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  It 
stooled  splendidly;  1  found  stools  with  36  stalks  on.  It  grew  4  feet  high  and  was  as  even  a  piece  of 
wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  grew  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Blue  Stem  along  side  of  it,  and  my  neighbors  who  saw  it  growing,  thought  it  was  the  "boss 
hard  wheat,"  and  that  farmers  would  do  better  to  get  seed  of  this  kind  than  to  grow  soft  wheat. 

Loren  Williams,  Elysian,  Le  Sueur  Co.:  I  raised  one  and  one-half  bushels  from  one  quart  of  the 
Saskatchewan  sown,  weighing  65  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  tne  common 
fife.   The  straw  is  large  and  vigorous  in  growth,  the  color  excellent,  and  quality  of  grain  good. 

A.  M.  Noble,  Swedesbifgh,  Iowa:  I  sowed  one  peck  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  and  raised  7% 
bushels  from  it.  The  yield  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  common  fife  and  the  quality  bet- 
ter than  Sea  Island,  White  Russian  or  any  other  kind.  My  neighbors  all  pronounced  it  the  finest  thing 
they  had  seen.  Wheat  growing  here  in  Southeastern  Iowa  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  with  a  vari- 
ety like  this  it  mav  come  back  again. 

James  B.  Whetstone,  Dassel,  Minn.:  Gentlemen— I  sowed  two  bushels  of  Saskatchewan  and 
harvested  ninety-eight  bushels  from  it. 

John  Higgins,  Brookville,  Wis. :  My  Saskatchewan  stood  five  feet  high;  straw  bright  yellow;  yield, 
about  double  the  common  fife.  I  think  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  other  grades  and  kinds  of 
spring  wheat  and  just  the  kind  best  adopted  to  our  soil  here.  All  who  saw  it  growing  admired  it,  and 
think  it  decidedly  the  best  for  our  farmers  to  grow. 

Gideon  E.  Clark,  Plankinton,  Dak.:  I  regard  it  as  a  great  improvement  over  any  common  wheat, 
and  believe  it  will  pay  any  thrifty  farmer  to  sow  it.  I  sowed  49^2  bushels  on  56  acres.  It  stooled  so 
well  that  the  ground  was  fairly  well  covered.  It  looked  fine  when  I  arose  on  the  morning  of  July  11,  but 
before  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  it  was  utterly  ruined  by  hail.  It  spoiled  every  growing  thing  for  me  on 
my  farm  of  400  acres.  My  loss  I  estimated  at  $2,500.  1  tried  the  wheat  last  year  ana  can  say  that  the 
berries  are  of  uniform  size,  shape,  color,  and  hardness,  thus  indicating  a  pure  variety.  Held  up  to  the 
light,  they  are  of  a  clear,  translucent  color  denoting  abundance  of  gluten.  I  shall  sow  no  other  wheat 
next  season. 

Clement  Halvorson,  Linden,  Brown  Co.,  Minn. :  I  sowed  two  quarts  of  the  Saskatchewan  got  of 
you  last  spring,  and  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  was  sown  broadcast  on  32  rods  of  land  with  a 
Hoc  isier  Seeder,  my  idea  being  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  chance  to  stool.  For  a  time  I  feared  I 
had  made  a  mistake  as  the  weeds  came  up  and  made  such  enormous  strides  as  to  out-strip  the  wheat, 
but  when  it  began  to  stool  it  showed  its  great  vigorousness,  and  soon  the  entire  piece  was 
covered  with  a  dark  green  verdure.  It  stooled  splendidly.  Stools  of  25,  30,  and  35,  were  a  common 
thing.  The  highest  number  of  stools  found  from  a  single  kernel  was  46.  This  wheat  was  near  a  field 
of  common  Scotch  fife  and  stood  a  little  taller.  The  straw  was  thick  and  stiff,  which  is  a  natural  result 
of  thinly  sown  wheat.  The  heads  were  very  even  in  length,  a  little  longer  than  those  of  the  Scotch  fife, 
and  much  plumper  and  fuller.  The  greatest  contrast  between  the  two  was  in  color.  The  Saskatchewan 
had  a  fresher,  healthier,  and  a  darker  green  color  ^an  the  Scotch— so  much  so,  that  the  difference 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance.  I  reaped  the  wheat  h  a  Minneapolis  binder  and  get  103  middle  size, 
hard  bound  bundles.  In  the  bundles  the  wheat  showed  to  advantage,  for  the  good  length,  and  especi- 
ally the  evenness  and  fullness  of  the  heads.  I  threshed  it  with  a  Pride  of  the  West  threshing  machine, 
and  got  4  bushels  good  machine  measure. 

Its  w?ight  is  63  pounds  to  the  bushel,  un cleaned,  even  measure,  (not  machine  measure),  while  the 
Scotch  fife  raised  on  the  same  field,  weighed  56  pounds  uncleaned. 

it  is  certainly  an  improvement  over  the  common  fife  in  being  purer  and  cleaner,  and  the  farmers 
about  here,  who  have  seen  it,  like  it,  and  say  it  produces  a  phenomenal  yield.  , 
v 

Nelson  Halton,  Mazeppa:  My  yield  from  one  quart  of  wheat  was  124  pounds  of  60  pound  grain. 
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F.  J.  Schmauss,  Lake  City,  Minn,:  The  Saskatchewan  is  ahead  of  any  other  kind  of  wheat  sown 
here.  My  yield  was  25  bushels  to  the  acre  on  land  that  has  beeen  cropped  24  years.  Without  a  doubt  it 
is  the  best  and  purest  variety  ever  introduced  into  the  country.  The  extra  hardness  and  density  of  the 
kernel  enables  it  to  resist  excessive  wet  and  warm  weather  so  that,  there  was  hardly  a  grain  of  it  damaged 
last  fall,  notwithstanding  the  bad  rains.  In  that  item  alone  it  would  have  paid  the  farmer  big  to  have 
had  his  ground  sown  with  this  variety. 

■David  D.  Jones.  Grand  Forks,  Dak.:  The  straw  was  just  what  a  farmer  would  wish— about  4  feet 
high  and  none  of  it  lodged.  I  sowed  1%  quarts  which  produced  about  12  bushels  of  grain.  The  berry 
is  excellent  and  I  intend  to  sow  it  altogether  on  my  place  next  year. 

Christian  Bonnes,  Hudson,  Wis.:  I  sowed  one-half  a  bushel  and  one  quart  on  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  broadcast.  It  stooled  enormously,  and  when  ready  to  cut  stood  thick  enough.  The  straw  was 
stiff,  heads  long.  I  lost  5  or  6  bushels— yet,  not witl. standing,  I  harvested 23  bushels  from  the  17  quarts 
sown.  My  brother  sowed  a  half  bushel  and  got  2o  bushels.  Some  of  my  neighbors  who  have  tried  it 
say  it  has  turned  out  big. 

J.  P.  Howe,  Cresco,  Iowa:  Sowed  four  quarts,  and  harvested  four  bushels.  It  made  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  straw  was  stiff  and  bright,  stood  up  well  and  grew  tall— some  of  it  was  5  feet  high.  I  found 
heads  5}£  inches  long— in  fact  the  heads  grew  longer  than  any  wheat  I  ever  saw. 

C.  0.  Williams,  Galva,  Iowa:  It  grew  stronger  with  me  than  the  common  fife  and  the  straw  was  a 
darker  green.  I,  with  the  majority  of  my  neighbors,  think  it  an  improvement  over  the  common  fife, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  best  wheat  to  sow  on  new  land  as  first  crop  after  breaking. 

Jared  Benson,  Anoka:  Sowed  two  bushels  broadcast.  It  grew,  and  stooled  finely,  and  yielded  me 
40  bushels.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  hail  storm  the  product  would  have  been  much  greater.  I  think  it 
first-class  wheat  and  all  who  have  seen  it  say  so  too.   Shall  keep  it  all  for  seed. 

Nels  Clemenson,  Zumbrota:  Blue  Stem  was  nothing  to  compare  with  this  kind.    From  one  quart 

1  raised  75  pounds  of  No.  1  Hard.   It  will  pay  any  farmer  around  here  to  try  it. 

Christian  Amos,  Jr.,  Dover  Center,  Minn.:  I  sowed  3  quarts  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  grew  very 
thrifty,  throwing  up  strong,  healthy  straw  in  big  stools.  The  heads  were  long  and  the  yieJd  was  6 
bushels  from  the  3  quarts,  of  No.  1  Hard  grain.  It  was  the  nicest,  thriftiest  growing  grain  I  ever  saw 
and  both  myself  and  neighbors  were  astonished  at  its  growth.  The  straw  was  a  bright,  healthy  color, 
and  in  its  vigor  of  growth  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  fife.  A  few  witnesses  of  my  crop  were  C.  S.  Amos, 
T,  Britzins,  G.  M.  Schmidt,  and  G.  Stevens. 

Mathias  Hander,  Chat  field,  Minn. :  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  best  wheat  ever  raised  here — so  say 
all  the  farmers  who  have  tried  it.  Mr.  James  M.  Cussons  is  my  neighbor  and  he  introduced  it  here.  A 
good  many  farmers  have  tried  it  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  other  wheat 
grown  here.   It  beats  the  common  fife  from  5  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wm.  H.  Buchanan,  Gray,  Dak.:  The  growth  and  development  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  superior  to 
the  common  fife.  The  berry  is  larger  and  plumper  and  the  yield  greater.  I  sowed  two  quarts  and  but 
for  cattle  breaking  in  should  have  had  a  fine  yield.  As  it  was  I  got  from  2  quarts,  1%  bushels  weigh- 
ing b2  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Phillip  Williams,  Beaver  Falls,  Minn.:  From  3  quarts  I  got  5  bushels.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing 
wheat  with  dark  green  straw,  and  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  try  it. 

E.  A.  Hewitt,  Barnesville,  Minn.:  It  is  the  best  wheat  I  ever  saw.  Mine  yielded  at  the  rate  of  4S 
bushels  to  the  acre.  My  neighbors  all  agree  with  me  as  to  its  superiority  over  the  common  wheat.  I 
found  40  stalks  from  one  kernel,  while  some  of  the  heads  were  from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  It  yields 
better  and  grades  higher  than  the  other  fife,  and  the  farmers  will  do  well  to  sow  it  altogether  and 
stop  growing  the  common  fife. 

W.  B.  MoClellan  &  Co.,  Greeley,  Colorado:  We  sowed  9  bushels  of  the  Saskatchewan  on  8  acres.  It; 
grew  tall  and  the  heads  were  very  fine.  The  ground  was  rather  soddy,  but  it  came  up  and  stooled  well 
and  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  wheat.  The  straw  was  very  stiff  and  healthy  and  we  thought  it  would  go 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  it  hardly  made  the  40  in  measure,  but  will  in  weight.  The  weight  per  bushel 
was  61  pounds.    We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

John  Samon.  Decorah,  Iowa:  I  feel  thankful  to  you  for  introducing  the  Saskatchewan  fife  wheat.  It 
is  the  best  we  ever  had  around  here.   The  straw  is  very  stiff  and  the  heads  long.   My  yield  was  nearly 

2  bushels  from  the  one  quart  you  sent. 

Wm.  Carleton,  Angus  Minn.:  I  over-did  the  thing  on  Saskatchewan — sowed  it  too  thick.  I  put  a 
bushel  and  a  half  on  a  little  over  an  acre.  It  stooled  so  thick  that  it  lodged  before  it  headed  and  then 
turned  up  its  stem  and  headed  far  better  thanl  expected.  1  saved  28  bushels.  Those  who  saw  it  grow 
all  say  "I  want  some  of  it."  I  could  sell  what  I  have  at  a  good  price,  but  shall  keep  it  all  for  my  own 
use. 

D.  Pumfelley,  Lake  Benton,  Minn.:  I  am  delighted  with  it.  Mine  did  not  have  a  fair  chance 
being  sown  on  a  knoll  in  the  middle  of  a  field  sloping  either  way  on  the  poorest  ground  I  had.  The 
straw  at  th^  bottom  of  the  slope  was  bright  and  strong  with  hue  heads  all  well  filled  with  round  plump 
grains. 

E.  W.  Stocking,  Hutchinson:  I  sowed  one  peck  of  the  Saskatchewan  on  one-third  of  an  acre,  on 
new  land,  broken  the  year  before,  and  not  thoroughly  rotted,  so  it  did  not  have  a  fair  chance.  It  grew 
well  from  the  start,  and  stooled  as  well  as  any  wheat  I  ever  saw,  and  there  was  no  indication  of  blight 
or  crinkling  down.  The  yield  was  IVk  bushels,  weighed  61^4  pounds.  It  is  a  very  superior  variety  of 
hard  wheat. 
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Edward  Oertlie,  Grant,  Dak.:  TIio  Saskatchewan  is  good  for  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mine  grew 
very  vigorously,  having  a  very  dark  green  color  and  stooling  well.  It  was  cut  fully  one  week  after  it 
was  ripe  and  ygt  it  stood  up  remarkably  well. 

Phillip  Toein,  Enisly,  Dak.:  "I  sowed  one  quart  of  wheat  received  from  you  on  eight  square  rods 
of  land.  You  can  imagine  some  of  its  stooling  qualities  and  growth  and  length  of  head  when  1  t  ell  you 
that  I  raised  three  and  one-half  bushels  of  first  grade  wheat,  weighing  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel 
from  it.  This,  if  I  figure  right,  would  be  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  from  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  of  seed 
sown.  Of  course  between  this  and  common  wheat  there  is  no  comparison.  Judging  from  my  experi- 
ence with  it,  I  think  it  is  the  wheat  for  this  country." 

Lucas  Bros.,  Castalia,  Dak. :  "We  had  one-third  of  an  acre  in  Saskatchewan,  sown  by  hand  and  har- 
vested sixteen  bushels  of  No.  1  hard  wheat,  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  excelled  any 
wheat  grown  in  the  county." 

F.  A.  Hetjbner,  Northwestern  Seed  Farms,  Manitowoc,  Wis.:  I  sowed  five  acres  to  the  Saskatche- 
wan and  harvested  162^4  bushels  of  hard  No.  1  wheat.  It  grew  slowly  on  the  start,  and  was  of  dark 
blue  color,  but  finally  started  up  and  grew  to  five  feet  in  height.  The  straw  was  clean  and  stood  our 
storms  better  than  common  wheat— in  fact,  it  is  more  desirable  in  every  way.  The  field  when  ripe  was 
as  yellow  as  gold,  and  as  even  as  a  brush  to  behold.  I  had  but  little  loss  in  screening,  because  the  berry 
was  of  uniform  size.  It  is  more  productive  than  White  Russian,  and  yields  at  least  33^  per  cent  more 
than  common  wheat.  I  have  experimented  with  twenty-six  varieties  this  season,  and  this  beats  them 
all.'* 

TERRITORY  OF  DAKOTA,  ?  R_ 

COTNTY  OF  GRAND  FORKKS    J  ' 

Larimor'e,  Dak.,  December  12,  1884. 
Before  me  personally  came  A.  P.  Hendrickson  and  deposes  and  says  that  this  season  he  raised  3,647 
bushels  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  upon  ninety  acres  of  land,  the  same  being  an  average  of  forty  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre.  A.  P.  HEN  DEICKSUN . 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  this  12th  day  of  December,  1884. 

[seal.]  M.  W.  SCOTT, 

Notary  Public. 

Young  &  Ingalls,  Blue  Earth  City,  Minn.:  We  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  our  crop, 
although  the  drought  injured  it  some,  yet  it  did  first  rate.  The  farmers  about  here  think  it  is  first- 
class.   Our  crop  is  even  better  than  the  seed  sown.as  it  weighs  63  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

H.  C.  Draver,  Stillwater,  Minn.:  The  Saskatchewan  will  produce  at  least  ten  per  cent  more  than 
common  wheat  and  of  a  much  better  quality.  It  is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  stools  bet- 
ter and  surpasses  it  in  every  way.   I  am  pi .  f  ectly  satisfied  with  my  trial  with  it. 

R.  L.  Mero,  Diamond  Bluffs,  Wis.:  From  seven  quarts  of  the  Saskatchewan,  I  got  23  bushels. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  from  one.  It  stooled  excellently  well  and  the  heads  were  from  four  to 
five  inches  long.  The  growth  was  very  vigorous  and  rank,  and  the  color  of  the  straw  a  rich  golden 
yellow.   The  weight  was  61  pounds  per  bushel  of  No.  1  hard. 

Eugene  W.  Willard,  Yilas,  Dak.:  The  Saskatchewan  has  a  dark,  strong,  healthy  habit,  and  for 
vigor  of  growth  I  never  saw  its  equal.  It  is  a  grand  improvement  over  the  common  fife.  I  have  great 
faith  in  it  and  I  think  it  will  pay  all  farmers  to  try  it  who  want  to  raise  No.  1  hard  wheat.  It  takes 
less  seed  to  the  acre — if  the  ground  is  nice  and  clean,  only  3  pecks,  for  it  stools  better  than  any  wheat  I 
ever  saw. 

E.  J.  Raymond,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.:  I  tried  one  quart  of  this  wheat  as  an  experiment.  It  grew 
rank  and  stiff  and  stood  about  5  feet  high.  The  straw  did  not  crinkle  down  as  my  other  wheat  did.  I 
got  122  pounds  from  the  quart,  but  did  not  save  it  all.  Am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  get  more  of  it,  for 
it  will  certainly  pay  farmers  if  they  want  to  raise  wheat  to  sow  Saskatchewan  in  place  of  the  common 
fife. 

Edwin  S.  Beck,  St  Paul:  I  sowed  two  acres  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  was  sown  broadcast,  stooled 
and  headed  well  and  yielded  26  bushel  to  the  acre,  thresher's  measure.  This,  I  think  tells  the  whole 
story. 

Thos.  Edison,  Larimore,  Dak.:  I  sowed  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Saskatchewan,  broadcast.  It 
stooled  the  best  of  any  wheat  on  my  farm  and  was  the  most  vigorous  wheat  I  ever  saw  growing.  J  he 
straw  was  stiff,  bright,  and  strong.  It  did  not  crinkle  and  fall  down  like  other  wheat.  I  harvested 
4,225  bushels  from  the  100 —  an  average  of  a  little  over  42  bushels  per  acre.  It  weighed  63  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  which  graded  No.  1  hard. 

Wm.  H.  Ridgeman,  Bay  City,  Wis.:  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of  the  Saskatchewan  last  spring.  It 
averaged  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  it  was  not  sown  till  the  8th  of  May,  and  stock  got 
in  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.    It  is  well  liked  in  this  neighborhood. 

Johannes  Peterson,  Vasa,  Minn.:  I  sowed  Wi  acres  to  Saskatchewan,  broadcast.  It  was  sown  on 
clover  breaking  and  the  wild  buckwheat  choked  it  down?  yet  I  got  54  bushels  from  the  piece 
weighing  63  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  wheat  was  even  in  height,  and  the  straw  bright  and  stiff.  My 
common  wheat  went  20  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  same  field.  My  neighbors  want  to  get  some  of  mine 
but  I  won't  sell  it— I  want  to  buy  some  more.  Common  wheat  had  smut  in  it,  the  Saskatchewan  none. 
I  shall  sow  nothing  but  the  Saskatchewan  next  year  if  I  can  get  it. 

C.  Reibsamen,  Wesley,  Iowa:  It  is  a  great  wheat  to  stool— found  one  stool  of  68  stalks.  It  headed 
well,  filled  well,  straw  strong  and  tall.   1  want  to  purchase  a  few  bushels  more  in  the  spring. 
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T.  J.  Stewakt,  Northfield,  Minn.:  I  sowed  one  bushel  and 2  quarts  of  the  Saskatchewan  on  an  acre. 
It  sljoled  splendidly— in  fact  I  had  no  trouble  to  lind  25  to  41)  stalks  in  a  stool.  It  grew  and  headed 
splendidly  aud  was  far  ahead  of  my  other  wheat  from  the  time  it  was  out  Of  the  ground  until  harvest. 
The  straw  stood  12  inches  higher  than  my  other  wheat,  and  the  yield  was  about  25  per  Cent  better.  I 
would  not  sell  my  crop  for  $100.  The  grain  weighed  61  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  graded  No.  1  hard.  I 
snail  shall  sow  one  bushel  and  four  quarts  to  the  acre  next  year.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
this  wheat  for  it  was  better  in  every  way  than  my  common  wheat  from  the  time  it  was  out  of  the 
ground. 

Wm.  Werham,  Miller,  Forest  Mills,  Iowa:  I  sowed  sixteen  acres,  broadcast.  The  land  was  poor  but 

I  harvested  a  very  great  crop  of  wneat  for  this  section,  considering  everything.  I  found  the  seed  the 
evenest  and  cleanesc  of  any  1  ever  saw.  It  stooled  better  than  other  wheat  here,  and  produced  800 
busuels  from  the  16  acres.  It  stools  wonderfully  and  has  very  stiff  straw.  If  mine  had  been  sown  on 
good  land  I  am  sure  it  would  have  produced  double  the  crop.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota farmers  to  sow  it. 

F.  G.  Tkeisen,  Independence,  Wis.:  I  sowed  my  Saskatchewan  where  the  ground  was  in  poor  condi- 
tion, but  it  yielded  24  bushels  to  the  acre  of  62  pound  grain.  We  had  a  bad  storm  here  in  July  which 
beat  down  the  other  grain,  but  the  Saskatchewan  had  such  stiff  straw  that  it  stood  up  straight  through 
it  all. 

S.  B.  Sweeney,  Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory:  The  wheat  obtained  from  you  did  not  arrive 
until  too  late  for  sowing,  yet  1  concluded  to  try  it.  I  put  it  on  what  we  consider  poor  land— dry  and 
tandy,  not  expecting  to  have  much  of  a  yield— but  I  thought  I  would  give  it  a  thorough  test  and  rind 
out  wnat  it  would  do  under  unfavorable  circumstances  and  on  poor  soil.  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  is  the 
best  grain,  that  can,  oe  sown  in  Washington  Territory.  Mill  men  say  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  at 
least  10  cents  more  a  bushel  for  it  than  for  common  wheat.  I  have  an  offer  of  $1.00  a  bushel  for  my 
whole  crop,  as  against  38  cents  for  common  wheat,  but  of  course  will  not  sell.  It  weighs  64%  pounds 
to  the  busnel.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  it  shatters  if  left  in  the  field.  We  usually 
let  our  gram  stand  from  30  to  60  days  after  it  is  ripe.  My  yield  from  lVa  acres  under  the  unfavorable 
conditions  named  above,  was  27  lA  bushels. 

Patrick  Holland,  Kellogg,  Minn.:  The  Saskatchewan  yielded  with  me  10  bushels  to  the  acre  better 
than  common  wheat;  in  growth  it  was  far  ahead  of  it.  The  straw  was  strong,  and  bright  as  a  crystal, 
and  the  grain  had  a  better  color  than  common  wheat.   1  think  it  can't  be  beat,  and  my  neighbors  say 

it  was  the  best  they  ever  saw. 

Henry  Moore,  Anawauk,  Minn.:  My  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  was  by  far  stronger  in  straw  and 
growth  than  the  common  fife.  Its  yield  more  than  doubled  the  latter  and  both  had  the  same  care.  It 
threw  out  from  20  to  30  stalks  to  a  stool,  and  stood  abou  t  a  foot  higher  than  common  wheat.  I  have 
been  raising  wheat  for  eleven  years  and  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it.  All  who  have  seen  it  say  it  is 
the  purest  wheat  they  ever  saw.   I  would  not  take  $5  a  bushel  for  it. 

W.  H.  Platt,  Milnor,  Dak.:  The  Saskatchewan  that  I  bought  of  you  last  spring  has  done  exceed- 
ingly well  for  the  chance  it  had.  It  was  sown  late.  Part  of  the  land  was  broken  it  August  and  not 
backset,  yet  it  yielded  one-third  better  than  common  fife  raised  not  30 J  yards  from  it.  There  has  been 
no  wheat  to  equal  it  in  this  section,  and  I  have  seen  thousands  of  acres  the  past  season.  It  wid  pay 
any  farmer  to  sow  his  enure  crop  with  it  even  if  he  has  to  pay  $3  per  bushel  for  the  seed.  It  was 
admired  by  every  one  who  saw  it.  The  straw  was  fully  on  an  average,  six  inches  higher  than  the  wheat 
about  it,  ana  stooled  much  better.  Neither  did  1  find  a  kernel  of  smut  in  it.  I  desire  to  repeat  here 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  Saskatchewan,  I  would  not  raise  another  bushel  of 
wheat  in  Dakota.  I  never  can  thank  you  enough  for  persuading  me  to  buy  it  for  seed  last  spring,  for 
it  has  proved  a  perfect  God-send  to  me. 

Asa  Owen,  Alma  City,  Minn.:  I  sowed  seven  quarts  of  the  Saskatchewan.  I  sowed  it  broadcast  on 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  when  it  came  up  it  looked  so  thin  I  thought  it  would  not  amount  to 
anything,  so  paid  no  more  attention  to  it.  But  it  soon  began  to  stool  and  beat  anything  I  ever  saw.  It 
grew  more  vigorously  than  common  wheat,  had  a  better  color,  longer  heads,  and  s tiff er  straw.  Some 
of  it  was  mixed  with  my  other  wheat  in  threshing,  but  I  estimate  the  yield  from  the  seven  quarts  at  9 
or  10  bushels. 

John  Thompson,  Westfield  Center  Minn.:  Sowed  one  quart  and  got  a  bushel  of  clean  wheat  weigh- 
ing 62  lbs  to  the  bushel.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  any  other  kind  of  wheat  If  it  continues  to  do  as 
well  as  it  did  last  year  it  will  supercede  everything  else.  Several  of  my  neighbors  got  seed  of  you  last 
spring  and  had  the  same  results. 

Eugene  J.  Woodbridge,  Stewartville,  Minn.:  Sowed  10  quarts  and  harvested  14  bushels .  It  grew 
and  neaded  finely— head*  long  and  filled  clear  to  the  top.  The  berry  was  nicer  than  any  other  wheat  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  straw  stood  up  stiff  and  strong.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  my  investment  and  wish 
every  farmer  would  try  it. 

Walter  S.  Knapp,  Big  Lake,  Minn.:  My  Saskatchewan  yielded  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  No.  1  hard.   It  was  a  great  deal  better  than  any  other  of  our  wheat. 

O.  E.  Laird,  Mountain,  Dak.:  The  Saskatchewan  is  just  splendid.  It  was  far  superior  in  compari- 
son with  other  wheat  sown  in  this  neighborhood.  It  had  a  vigorous  growth,  straw  of  a  bright  nice 
color.  I  took  my  neighbors  out  one  day  to  show  them  a  stool  of  80  straws  from  one  grain.  I  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  it,  and  think  it  a  great  improvement  over  all  other  sorts  sown  here. 

J.  Gifford,  Lakewood,  New  York:  I  tried  the  Saskatchewan  here  in  New  York  for  experiment. 
It  was  badly  injured  by  drouth,  but  still  it  proved  itself  the  best  spring  wheat  ever  grown  around  here. 
The  straw  is  stiff  and  of  a  bright  yellow:  no  sign  of  rust.  The  yield  from  one  quart  sown  on  6  rods  of 
land  was  close  to  one  bushel.  I  weighed  a  half  a  bushel,  and  found  we  had  31  V%  pounds  of  wheat  of 
6plendid  quality. 
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A.  S.  Van  Patten,  Courtland,Minn.:  I  sowed  one  quart  of  Saskatchewan  on  breaking  of  old  pas- 
ture land  with  common  rife  on  each  side,  so  there  was  a  good  chance  to  compare  it  in  growth,  etc.,  with 
the  other.  It  showed  a  stronger  growth  all  the  time,  and  at  least  was  eight  or  ten  inches  taller  with 
heads  nearly  as  long  again.  It  stood  up  well,  nice  bright  straw,  but  ripened  a  little  latter.  The  grand 
surprise  was  when  the  two  small  but  high  shocks  were  brought  to  the  machine  and  gently  put  through. 
All  eyes  were  on  the  half  bushel  to  see  what  the  crop  would  be.  Once,  twice,  three  times  the  measure 
had  to  go  under  the  spout  to  the  astonishment  of  all— and  that  too,  after  my  disrespectful  cows  had 
given  the  shocks  an  airing  one  Sabbath  day. 

George  Goodrich,  Norwood,  Minn.  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  best  wheat  ever  raised  on  my  farm.  I 
sowed  2  quarts  on  16  rods,  dragged  it  twice  over  and  threshed  from  the  piece  ZVi  bushels,  or  at  the  rate 
of  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Found  some  stools  with  50  stalks  in.  It  grew  fast  and  had  heads  on  from  3 
to  7  inches  long. 

Geo.  H.  Ball,  Hazelton,  Dak.:  I  think  just  enough  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  say  that  it  is  the  nicest 
wheat  I  ever  saw.   It  grows  vigorously,  stands  up  well  and  has  long  even  heads. 

Jonas  Granstand,  Marine  Mills,  Minn.:  Sowed  one  bushel  on  one  acre,  and  got  35  bushels  of  No. 
1  hard.   If  it  keeps  on  at  this  rate  it  will  be  a  great  improvement. 

W.  E.  Crawford.  Denver,  Dak. :  The  Saskatchewan  grows  rank  and  has  a  good  healthy  color,  and 
is  from  6  to  8  inches  taller  than  common  life.  Just  as  mine  was  going  out  of  the  milk  the  hail  struck 
it  and  cut  it  so  badly  that  I  cannot  say  much  for  it,  but  I  am  confident  it  would  have  gone  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.   It  will  pay  any  man  to  raise  it  in  place  of  common  wheat-   It  is  better  and  /  know  it. 

Lester  Wakeman,  Akron,  Iowa:  I  sowed  the  Saskatchewan  on  a  low  rich  piece  of  land  and  the 
weeds  came  up  so  thick  that  I  had  to  mow  them  down,  but  they  injured  the  crop  greatly.  I  think  if  it 
had  been  on  higher  land  I  would  have  got  double  the  crop.  But  it  did  well  for  the  chance  it  had.  The 
yield  was  25  bushels  from  one  bushel  of  seed.  It  stooled  better  than  any  seed  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
sowed  nine  different  kinds. 

Patrick  MoKenna,  Shieldsville,  Minn.:  For  fine  appearance  and  color  of  straw  it  is  second  to 
none,  and  for  vigor  of  growth  and  productiveness  I  do  not  think  under  the  right  kind  of  cultivation, 
there  is  any  other  kind  of  wheat  now  grown  that  can  equal  it.  I  would  recommend  all  farmers  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial  and  I  think  they  will  not  be  sorry  for  it;  tor  I  am  sincerely  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far 
ahead  of  all  other  kinds  of  wheat  known  to  me. 

John  F.  Fahey,  Hamilton,  Minn.:  The  straw  is  stronger  and  of  a  better  color  and  heads  larger  than 
the  largest  of  common  fife.   It  is  great  wheat  to  stool,  averaging  from  15  to  50  stalks. 

Lucius  Byington,  Ella,  Wis.:  From  one  quart  I  raised  40  quarts.  It  is  splendid  wheat  to  stool, 
and  better  than  any  wheat  I  have  ever  grown. 

Geo.  Weaver,  Ft.  Ripley,  Minn.:  It  is  a  long  ways  ahead  of  common  fife.  I  had  stools  of  50  stalks 
from  one  kernel.  My  yield  from  one  quart  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  No.  1  hard  wheat.  I  want  to 
get  some  more  of  it  next  spring. 

F.  Briggs,  Stillwater,  Minn. :  Your  Saskatchewan  wheat  is  nice.  A  great  many  favorable  remarks 
were  made  about  it  last  year  by  those  who  saw  it  growing.  It  headed  better  than  any  wheat  I  ever 
raised.  I  am  going  to  sow  what  I  have  and  wish  I  had  more  of  it.  My  yield  was  one  bushel  from  one 
quart 

J.  M.  Powell,  Sparta,  Wis.:  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  Saskatchewan  with  a  seeder,  and  the  thing  got 
to  bulling,  and  instead  of  getting  it  on  an  acre  we  only  got  it  on  a  half  an  acre.  It  was  sown  May  3d 
and  harvested  August  5th.  Where  it  did  not  lodge  and  where  the  chinch  bugs  did  not  hurt  it,  it  aver- 
aged from  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

,  A.  L.  Doeg,  Huntley,  Minn.:  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  best  sown  in  this  part  of  the  State,  or  any 
other.   It  stools  A  No.  1,  and  heads  better  than  any  other  wheat. 

Eric  Jonason,  Stark,  Minn.:  The  Saskatchewan  is  a  splendid  wheat.  One  thing  that  I  noticed 
about  it— that  the  straw  appeared  to  be  very  sound  after  a  rain  storm.  The  old  kinds  are  liable  to  rust 
after  a  rain.   This  wheat  will  "increase  like  stars  in  the  firmament"  in  this  section. 

Ole  Johnson,  Bird  Island,  Minn.:  I  like  the  Saskatchewan  better  than  any  wheat  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  common  fife.  Every  one  who  saw  it  remarks  the  same.  The  straw  is 
nice  and  bright,  and  the  kernels  big  and  plump.   Mine  weighed  63  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

O.  R.  Hamer,  Oldsberg,  Dak.:  The  Saskatchewan  is  the  wheat  for  this  country.  That's  what  I  and. 
my  neighbors  think  of  it.  It  did  spendidly  for  me. 

James  Hamahen.  Castlewood,  Dakota:  It  is  conceded  here  by  our  best  farmers,  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  ever  raised  here.  The  average  here  now  of  common  wheat  is  about  14  bushels  per 
acre.  The  yield  of  the  Saskatchewan  with  me  was  100  bushels  from  4  bushels  of  seed.  It  is  very  vig- 
orous growing  wheat,  some  stools  having  as  high  as  50  stalks.  The  land  was  not  in  as  good  condition 
for  a  crop  as  we  wanted  it,  yet  still  we  are  welll  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Isaac  Waldron  Dean,  Rice  County,  Minn. :  I  raised  two  bushels  from  one  quart.  It  was  sown  on 
new  land,  and  the  straw  and  heads  were  large.  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wheat  for 
farmers  to  raise  in  this  section. 

C.  Batzle,  Owatonna:  I  sowed  one  bushel  on  one  acre  broadcast.  I  tried  it  by  the  side  of  common 
wheat,  sowing  of  the  latter  one  bushel  and  ten  quarts  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  the  Saskatchewan  was 
25  bushels;  of  the  other  18.  The  straw  was  coarser  and  taller,  and  the  heads  longer.  The  weight  was  61 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 
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C.  F.  Ageton,  Lake  Benton,  Minn. :  The  Saskatchewan  double  discounts  the  common  fife.  If  any 
of  those  who  have  always  raised  soft  wheat,  will  take  my  advice  and  raise  the  Saskatchewan,  it  will 
put  them  on  the  way  to  prosperity,  and  the  buyers  will  not  smut  them  as  they  do  now. 

L.  Bruilth,  Marine,  Minn.:  Those  who  availed  themselve  of  the  opportunity  to  try  the  Saskatche- 
I  wan  have  done  themselves  incalculable  benefit.  It  is  a  splendid  variety.  My  yield  from  one  quart  was 
2J4  bushels  of  No.  1  hard,  weighing  61  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Spencer  Hawley,  Barnesville,  Minn.:  My  wheat  did  not  have  a  fair  chance.  Mr.  Wm.  Barton,  my 
nearest  neighbor,  living  in  Section  10,  Township  138  ,Range  45,  raised  from  one  quart  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan you  sent  his  son  last  spring,  three  bushels.  I  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  land  he  sowed  it  on,  but 
the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  96  bushels  from  one. 

C.  P.  Jones,  Sabin,  Minn. :  My  average  on  65  acres  was  31  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  an  average 
of  18  bushels  for  common  wheat.   It  is  the  best  wheat  in  existence  to-day. 

Wm.  Faulkner,  Colgate,  Dak. :  The  Saskatchewan  is  certainly  superior  to  any  variety  grown  here. 
I  tried  70  acres  of  it,  and  although  it  was  sown  very  late,  yet  it  surpassed  other  wheat  about  here,  both 
in  yield  and  quality.  My  average  on  one  piece  was  26  bushels  to  the  acre  which  I  am  confident  would 
have  run  over  30  bushels  if  it  had  got  in  in  season. 

J.  N.  Brundage,  Dawson,  Dak. :  I  sowed  50  acres  of  the  Saskatchewan  got  of  you  last  spring,  and 
the  yield  was  1,860  bushels  of  beautiful  No.  1  hard  wheat.  Had  the  blackbirds  let  it  alone,  I  would 
have  had  at  least  2,000  bushels  from  the  field.  I  find  it  to  be  a  superior  wheat  in  growth  of  straw,  vigor 
of  growth  and  productiveness,  yielding  from  50  to  100  per  cent  better  than  the  run  of  fife  about  here, 
and  what  is  better  still,  it  seems  to  be  smut-proof.   It  is  a  great  improvement  over  all  other  wheat. 

In  a  table  published  in  our  last  years  pamphlet  of  this  wheat,  we  endeavored  to  make  some  compari- 
sons as  to  the  relative  yield  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  common  fife.  We  based  the  increase  of  the 
former  at  25,  and  of  the  latter  at  15  fold.  The  tables  were  as  follows,  for  five  years,  from  one  quart 
sown* 


SASKATCHEWAN  FIFE. 

Amount  Sown.  Production. 

First  year                   1  quart  about  1  bushel 

Second "                   1  bushel  25  " 

Third    "                   25      "  625  " 

Fourth "                 625      "  15,625  " 

Fifth    "             15,625      "  390,625  " 


COMMON  FIFE. 

Amount  Sown.  Production. 

First  year   1  quart  about  20  quarts 

Second  "   20    "  about  15  bush. 

Third    "    15  bushels  225  " 

Fourth  "    225     "  3,375  " 

Fifth     "   3,385     "  50,625  " 

Mr.  J.  F.  Houston  of  Bathgate,  Dak.,  completely  upsets  the  above  estimate  by  the  following  report: 
In  1883  I  sowed  one  quart.  It  grew  well  and  ripened  immense  heads.  The  yield  was  three  bushels 
and  36  pounds.  I  sowed  that  amount  on  acres,  broadcast,  and  harvested  130  bushels  of  splendid 
wheat.  It  grew  stouter  and  headed  much  better  than  the  common  wheat  sown  alongside  of  it  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  all  who  saw  it  grow  are  anxious  to  get  some  of  it  for  seed.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  over  the  common  fife. 

Taking  the  report  of  Mr.  Houston  as  a  basis  for  estimate,  and  the  production  at  the  end  of  5  years 
from  a  single  quart  is  almost  beyond  belief.  His  yield  was  37  1-7  bushels  per  acre  the  second  year  from 
the  3)4  bushels  sown.   Next  year  at  the  same  ratio  he  will  have  4,827  bushels,  and  the  fourth  year' 
179,288;  while  the  fifth  year  his  product  will  amount  to  the  enormous  figure  of  6,659,268  bushels,  as 
1  against  50,000  bushels  from  the  common  fife. 

i  The  following  testimony  is  from  an  old  resident  of  Minnesota,  who  is  engaged  in  milling — Mr.  James 
\  M.  Cussons,  proprietor  of  the  Elmira  Flouring  Mills  at  Chatfield,  Minn.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Cussons 
purchased  one  bushel  of  the  Saskatchewan  of  us,  paying  therefor  $20.  He  resides  in  a  section  of  the 
State— Southeastern  Minnesota— where  wheat  growing  has  largely  been  given  up  owing  to  decreasing 
yields  each  year.  From  25  bushels  to  the  acre  20  years  ago,  the  average  production  has  dropped  to 
about  one-half  that— hence  the  greater  importance  of  his  statement.  His  experience  with  this  first 
bushel  was  given  to  the  public  last  winter,  and  was  as  follows: 

"  The  wheat  is  the  best  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  It  has  yielded  one-third  more  to  the  acre  with  one- 
third  less  seed,  than  my  common  fife  under  the  same  cultivation,  and  is  worth  10  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  flouring  than  soft  wheat.  It  stooled  from  two  to  three  times  as  well,  the  straw  being  bright 
yellow.  It  stood  uniformly  well,  averaging  five  feet  in  height.  The  heads  were  one-third  longer, 
many  measuring  upward  of  six  inches.  From  one  bushel  sown  I  got  30  bushels  of  No.  1  hard  wheat,  of 
a  beautiful  amber  color,  weighing  59!^  pounds  in  the  "brass  kettle."  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
investment  I  made  last  spring,  and  shall  buy  some  more  for  next  season's  sowing,  as  as  what  I  have  is 
not  enough.  I  consider  that  a  purchase  of  this  wheat  is  the  best  investment  a  farmer  can  make,  and 
the  State  could  not  do  as  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  any  way  I  know  of,  as  it  would  by 
distributing  one  quart  free  to  every  farmer  who  would  sow  it." 

For  last  season's  sowing,  Mr.  Cussons  purchased  of  us  at  various  times  120  bushels.  This  he  distri- 
buted among  the  farmers  of  Fillmore  and  Olmsted  counties  in  small  lots,  with  the  design  of  getting  it 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible.  After  ordering  30  bushels  out  of  the  120,  and  letting  it  out,  he 
sent  m  a  second  order  for  30  bushels  and  accompanying  it  was  the  following  private  letter: 

Elmiria  Mills,  Chatfield,  Minn.,  Dec.  14, 1883. 

The  thirty  bushels  of  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  you  shipped  me  December  5th  has  arrived.  I  com- 
pared it  with  the  sample  sent  in  November— the  two  are  identical.  I  tried  it  with  the  tester — it 
weighed  61  V%  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  weighed  it  in  bulk— down  weight  had  been  given  sufficient  to  cover 
.all  ordinary  loss  in  shipping.   The  wheat  is  equally  pure  with  the  bushel  I  bought  of  you  last  spring. 
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I  have  disposed  of  the  thirty  bushels  I  raised  from  it,  and  shall  soon  have  this  last  Jot  engag<  d;  I  ben 
you  will  receive  another  order  from  me.  I  have  made  arrangettH  nts  with  thirty-two  farmers,  (all  of 
them  tributary  to  our  mill)  to  take  this  wheat,  and  expect  to  doublet  lie  number.  All  who  saw  it  grow- 
ing or  threshed  want  some,  as  it  beats  the  best  crop  of  any  other  wheat  eight  bushels  per  acre.  It  needs 
no  booming  when  known.  I  wonder  why,  as  a  business  investment,  millers  do  not  take  jicld  and  help 
introduce  it.  There  is  more  money  made  by  devoting  their  time  in  that  way,  than  studying  how  to  get 
yields  and  quality  out,  of  the  soft  wheat,  they  are  now  either  compelled  to  grind  or  lie  idle.  I  figure  as 
follows:  Sixty  bushels  distributed  among  forty  farmers,  at  the  low  estimate  of  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  (one-third  less  than  I  got,)  is  1,200  bushels— allot  which  sown  the  next  season  at  the  same  yield  per 
acre— equals  24,000  bushels.  So  yon  see  in  twenty  months  from  the  first  of  January  we  can  commence 
grinding  on  a  crop  of  wheat  that  will  insure  us  fifty  cents  more  for  flour  out  of  half  a  bushel  less  wheat. 
jSo  much  for  the  millers.  The  farmer  is  still  ahead,  viz:  By  sowing,  next  spring,  sixty  bushels,  and 
the  ensuing  spring  its  product,  the  ten  cents  premium  it  is  worth  for  milling,  over  soft  wheat,  will 
bring  him  $2,400— saying  nothing  about,  t  he  extra  five  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  he  is  almost  sure  to  raise 
He  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  chance  of  sowing  Saskatchewan  Fife  wheat  this  coming  springy 

Yours  in  sober  earnest  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  JAS.  M.  CUSSONS. 

Mr.  Cusson's  success  the  past  season  was  equally  satisfactory.  Under  date  of  January  14, 1885  he 
writes:  "I  have  reports  from  23  of  the  farmers  who  sowed  the  Saskatchewan— none  of  whom  had  less 
than  one  bushel  of  seed.  The  tctal  yield  was  875%  bushels  from  35%  bushels  of  seed  sown,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  I,  myself,  raised  178  bushels  from  6  bushels  of  seed  sown." 
He  is  as  confident  as  ever  of  its  great  value  and  looks  forward  to  the  near  future  when  that  section 
will  once  more  begin  producing  an  average  yield  of  twenty -five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

THE  EVIDENCE  SUMMED  UP. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  multiply  further  proof.  The  fact  must  now  be  pretty  conclusively  estab- 
lished m  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  Saskatchewan  Fife  Wheat  is  an  improved  variety  of  grain; 
that  it  is  possessed  of  unusual  vigor  and  healthfulness,  and  that  for  productiveness  it  has  not  its  equal  in 
the  country,  even  among  the  soft  wheats.  It  has  certainly  exceeded  the  expectation  of  its  originator 
who  had  no*  hoped  for  anything  better  than  an  average  production  from  it  to  the  acre,  of  from  20  to 
25  bushels,  while  it  has  actually  ranged  all  the  way  from  25  to  50.  Sown  side  by  side  with  common 
wheat,  under  the  same  conditions,  it  has  doubled  and  trebled  it  in  its  stooling  qualities  and  yielded 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  of  grain  of  much  better  quality.  This  propensity  of  the  wheat  to  stool  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  it.  From  several  hundred  letters  lying  before  us  refering  to 
this  quality  of  the  wheat,  we  extract  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  the  letters  lie:  "It  stooled 
splendidly,"  Charles  Allen,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  "Stooled  from  15  to  75  stalks  to  a  kernel,"  Chas.  Hoey, 
Denver  Dak.  "It  stooled  very  heavy,"  E.  H.  Gates,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.  "Stooled  good,"  J.  S- 
Fountain,  Frontenac,  Wis.  "From  25  to  30  large  stalks  to  a  kernel,"  Amos  Cushman,  Montevideo, 
Minn.  "Stooled  very  well,"  Wm.  Ramage,  Northfield,  Minn.  "Stooled  very  good,"  J.  M.  Armquest, 
Star  Prairie,  Wis.  "It  stooled  wonderfully,"  P.  Hessian,  Belle  Plaine,  Minn.  "It  stooled  heavy,"  J. 
H.  Tay,  Canton,  Minn.  "Stooled  very  good,"  J.  A.  Bride,  jr.,  Augusta,  Wis.  "Stooled  good,"  John 
Wright,  Silver  Creek,  Minn.  "Stooled  very  heavy,"  T.  S.  Edison,  Larimore,  Dak.  "Stooled  25  stalks 
to  a  kernel,"  L.  Challin,  Alexandria,  Dak.  "Stooled  better  than  any  wheat  I  ever  saw,"  L.  Livings- 
ton, Farmington,  Minn.  "Stooled  immensely.  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  stool  containing  108  bearing 
stalks;"  C.  J.  Johnson,  Brandon,  Minn. 

But  if  it  stooled  well,  what  shall  we  say  of  yields.  Many  are  so  large  as  to  almost  surpass  belief. 
One  man  says  "I  will  not  report  it  for,  it  was  so  large  that  I  know  my  statement  would  be  doubted.'' 
But  let  us  again  at  random  run  over  .this  pile  of  letters  and  make  a  few  more  extracts.  They  are 
nearly  all  from  men  who  took  the  wheat  from  us  for  a  premium  through  the  Pioneer  Press  last  winter, 
and  if  anyone  wishes  to  verify  their  statements  they  have  only  to  write  them  and  enclose  stamp  for  re- 
ply. "From  2  quarts  I  raised  290  pounds,"  L.  Livingston,  Farmington,  Minn.  "From  one  quart  I 
raised  2  bushels  and  20  pounds,"  Robert  dice,  Mankato,  Minn.  "From  5  quarts  I  raised  10  bushels  of 
grain,  struck  measure,  weighing  66  pounds  to  to  the  bushel.  It  is  the  best  wheat  I  ever  saw  for  quan- 
tity and  quality,"  T.  S.  Everett,  Clayton,  Minn.  "From  one  quart  I  raised  ll/z  bushels  It  is  far 
ahead  of  common  wheat,"  A.  E.  Ten  Eyck,  Wayzata,  Minn.  "From  one  quart  I  raised  3  bush- 
els," George  Loyd,  Killkinny,  Minn.  "From  one  quart  I  raised  2  bushels,"  H.  A.  Aldrich,  Medo  Minn. 
"From  one  quart  I  raised  2  bushels  and  2  quarts  on  8  rods,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
against  22  for  the  common  fife.  My  neighbors  could  scarcely  believe  the  extraordinary  turn-out,"  P. 
Smith,  jr.,  Albion,  Minn.  "From  an.  eighth  of  an  acre  I  raised  5  bushels.  It  is  the  wheat  to  raise  over 
all  other  kinds.  The  heads  were  so  heavy  that  they  fairly  lopped  over,"  O.  W.  Tiffany,  Norwood* 
Minn.  "My  famous  Saskatchewan  Fife  turned  out  splendidly  and  is  the  finest  and  purest  seed  now  in 
the  country,"  Geo.  J.  Longfellow,  Buxton,  Dak.  "From  1  bushel  and  20  pounds  I  raised  30  bushels  and 
25  pounds,"  C.  Hanson,  Hammond,  Wis.  "From  one  quart  I  raised  \%  bushels.  It  yielded  better  than 
any  wheat  I  ever  saw,"  C-  M.  Townsend,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  "From  one  quart  I  had  140  pounds.  It 
beat  anything  I  ever  saw,"  E.  Bowen,  Mapleton,  Minn.  "From  2  bushels  I  raised  4  837  pounds.  I 
goes  ahead  of  anything  I  ever  saw,"  Samuel  Speakman,  Everett,  Dak.  "From  one  quart  I  got  4  paten^ 
pails  full.   It  is  the  "boss  wheat"  for  this  country,"  Alex  Dodds,  Sheldon,  Dak.    "My  wheat  yielded 
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at  the  rate  of  35  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw,"  L.  Challin,  Alexandria,  Dak.  "From  one 
quart  I  raised  2  buehels.  Everyone  who  saw  it  said  it  was  the  nicest  they  ever  saw.  I  shall  sow  noth- 
ing else  as  soon  as  1  can  get  enough  of  it,"  J.  H.  Burns,  Bartlett,  Dak.  "From  2  quarts  I  got  2  bush- 
els and  one  peck.  It  is  a  big  improvement  over  all  other  kinds.  Anyone  wanting  a  new  variety  can- 
not do  better  than  to  sow  it,"  J.  A.  Bride,  jr.,  Augusta.  Wis.  "It  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  wheat.  I 
raised  1H  bushels  from  one  quart,"  J.  M.  Armquest,  Star  Prairie,  Wis.  "It  is  the  best  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  It  yielded  50  per  cent  better  than  common  wheat.  My  neighbors  want  to  get  some  of 
mine  for  seed,  but  I  can't  spare  a  bushel,"  O.  G.  Veldy,  Silliards,  Minn.  "My  Saskatchewan  went 
just  double  my  common  wheat.  It  is  a  big  improvement,"  Amos  R.  Cushman,  Montevideo,  Minn. 
"From  one-fourth  of  a  busbel  sowed  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre  1  raised  11  bushel  of  choice  wheat.  It 
was  far  ahead  in  growth,  color  of  straw,  yield  and  quality  of  all  other  grain  I  have  ever  seen.  It  went 
19  bushels  better  per  acre  than  common  wheat,"  E.  H.  Gates,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.  "My  yield  from 
one  quart  was  iy2  bushels.  In  growth  it  beats  all  the  wheat  I  have  ever  sown.  I  shall  try  3  pecks  to 
the  acre  next  season.  I  had  my  neighbors  come  and  see  it,  and  they  pronounced  it  the  finest  wheat 
they  had  ever  seen,"  C.  Hoey,  Denver,  Dak. 

We  have  on  file  a  great  mass  of  similar  testimony,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  show  any  one  who 
desires  to  look  it  over,  and  might  go  on  multiplying  endorsements  here,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  We 
will,  however,  give  the  following  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all: 

A  REMARKABLE  YIELD. 

In  our  last  year's  catalogue  we  made  the  following  statement  :  "We  expect  another  year  to  hear  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  sown  this  grain  by  the  acre  and  have  obtained  fifty  bushels  of  No.  1 
hard  wheat  in  return.   This  can  only  be  accomplished  on  new  strong  land  and  by  thin  seeding." 

To  Mr.  Charles  Le  Vesconte,  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  actually  accomplished 
this  prediction.  Mr.  Le  Vesconte,  we  will  say,  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Hastings,  and  thoroughly  relia- 
ble, as  we  know  by  many  years  acquaintance.  "I  sowed,"  he  says,  "one  bushel  and  a  peck  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan on  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  It  grew  luxuriantly  and  stooled  immensely,  many  stools 
ranging  from  25  to  75  heads.  The  chinch  bugs  begun  to  work  on  it  quite  early  and  I  expected  very  lit- 
tle from  it.  Still  it  got  so  heavy  that  a  good  deal  of  it  went  down  before  I  could  cut  it,  so  that  I  reckon 
there  must  have  been  at  least  one-fourth  wasted.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  then,  when  we  threshed, 
to  find  we  had  72}  2  bushels  of  wheat,  which  I  feel  sure  will  weigh  out  75  bushels,  from  the  bushel  and 
peck  of  seed  sown  on  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land." 

Now  what  do  these  reports,  gathered  from  every  quarter,  mean?  They  mean  that  within  3  years  from 
this  date  all  Minnesota,  and  in  fact  the  whole  Northwest  will  be  growing  the  Saskatchewan  fife,  and  in- 
stead of  from  12  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre  being  raised,  there  will  be  a  general  average  of  from  20  to  40 
bushels  grown.  It  means  that  the  farmer  who  now  raises  wheat  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  bushel  and 
sells  it  at  75  cents,  actually  making  a  profit  of  but  from  two  to  three  dollars  from  an  acre,  will  make 
twice  or  three  times  that  sum.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  he  has  a  hundred  acres  in  common 
wheat.  The  yield  we  will  say  is  1,5(  0  bushels.  Supposing  the  cost  of  raising  to  be,  as  generally  esti- 
mated by  wheat  growers,  50  cents  a  bushel.  This  makes  a  total  cost  of  $750.  It  sells,  we  will  say,  for  75 
cents  a  bushel,  making  a  total  of  $1,125.  Deduct  the  cost  of  raising,  and  it  leaves  a  profit  of  $375  from 
the  one  hundred  acres. 

A  hundred  acres  of  Saskatchewan  fife  ought  safely  to  yield  2,500  bushels  of  hard  wheat.  The  cost  to 
raise  it  will  be,  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  $1,250.  Selling  at  75  cents  a  bushel  it  brings  $1,875.  Profit  on 
the  crop,  $625,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  other.    Which  will  it  pay  to  sow? 

SMUT. 

From  the  facts  before  us  it  would  appear  that  the  Saskatchewan  is  a  smut  proof  wheat.  Being  a 
hard  wheat  and  full  of  vigor,  it,  of  course,  is  less  liable  to  attacks  of  the  disease  than  the  soft  and  run 
out  wheats  are.  "But  it  is  no  guarantee  against  smut,"  says  a  former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
"to  use  seed  which  has  been  entirely  free  from  it  during  its  growth,  for  it  is  a  fungous  plant  which 
exists  even  in  the  air  itself  and  may  at  any  time  be  brought  into  contact  with  your  grain.  But  fortu- 
nately there  is  a  safe  and  sure  remedy  against  it  in  the  use  of  blue  vitriol."  Now,  what  is  smut?  It  is 
a  blasted  kernel  which  turns  to  a  black  powder  when  ground  and  discolors  the  flour.  It  is  caused  by 
a  fungous  growth  which  flies  from  field  to  field  and  fastens  itself  on  the  growing  wheat.  It  is  com- 
municated also  by  threshing  machines  which  break  up  the  smut  balls  and  scatter  the  black  spores  over 
the  grain  It  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  blue  vitriol.  For  25  bushels  of  wheat  take  5  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol,  costing  in  Minneapolis,  15  cents  a  pound.  Dissolve  it  in  hot  water  and  dilute  with  water  to 
three  pails  full.  Put  your  wheat  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  six  inches  deep  and  pour  the  water  over  it. 
Take  a  shovel  and  shovel  it  all  over  so  as  to  get  the  water  on  every  kernel.  After  standing  a  day, 
take  dry  slacked  lime  and  sprinkle  over  it  and  shovel  over  again.  The  total  expense  to  fix  25  bushels 
will  not  be  over  $2,  while  it  may  save  you  two  grades  on  wheat.  The  blue  vitrol— or  blue  stone,  as  it  is 
called — can  be  obtained  by  sending  to  Pabody  &  Whittaker,  in  Minneapolis,  in  5  pound  lots  at  15  cents 
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per  pound,  or  in  10  pound  lots  at  12  K  cents  per  pound.if  you  cannot  set  it  in  your  own  town.  It  is  a 
sure  preventive  against  this  disease. 

In  some  localities  in  this  State  and  Dakota  the  smut  was  so  bad  in  fields  of  common  wheat  that  they 
were  not  cut  at  all,  everything  in  the  locality  being  contaminated. 

THE  FIRM  OF  W.  J.  ABERNETHY  &  CO. 

Two  years  ago  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Abernethy  was  organized,  consisting  of  W.  J.  Abernethy,  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  Hen  Irickson  Bros.,  of  Larimore,  Dakota.  The  firm  has  raised  on  their  own  and  rented 
land  nearly  25,000  bushels  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fife.  On  one  field  at  Larimore,  of  90  acres,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Mr.  Hendrickson's  sworn  statement,  the  average  yield  was  40*4  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  this 
farm  the  wheat  weighed  61%  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  grades  No.  1  hard.  All  the  Larimore  wheat  was 
caught  in  the  storms  which  generally  prevailed  in  that  section  after  harvest,  and  is  not  quiet  so  high  a 
color  as  year. 

OUR  TERMS,  AND  HOW  TO  ORDER. 

Our  terms  are  cash  in  advance.  The  fact  that  our  customers  are  scattered  all  over  the  whole  North- 
west makes  this  decision  necessary.  Send  money  by  draft,  money  order,  express  order,  or  registered 
letter.   Parties  desiring  car  lots  had  better  come  to  Minneapolis  and  see  us. 

PRICES  FOR  1885. 


In  single  bushel  lots,  Sacks  included  , , .  . 

"  lots  of  from  2  to  10  bushels,  Sacks  included 

",  -  '         15;  to  25-      "     '  '    "    /"-**.■  ;  i 

"      "  50  to  100.......  

"  Car  lot  in  bulk     . 


Per  Bushel. 
. . .....  $3.00 

..'   2.50 

 f  2.25 

  2.00 

 ,  1.50 


Parties  ordering  over  25  bushels  may  ship  sacks  to  us  by  freight  at  our  expense.  . 

These  prices  are  net.  Freight  charges  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  Ail  small  orders  will 
be  filled  from  Minneapolis.  Large  ones  from  our  farms  in  Northern  Dakota.  In  ordering,  state  dis- 
tinctly how  you  wish  it  sent,  whether  by  freight  or  express;  and  over  what  roads. 

OUR  BUSINESS  REFERENCES. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  about  us,  we  refer  them  to  the  banking  house  of  V.  G.  Hush,  Minneapolis 
or  Bank  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul;  to  Hon.  Jno.  S.  Pillsbury,  ex-Governor  of  Minnesota;  Geo.  A.  Pills- 
bury  Mayor  of  Minneapolis;  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Millers;  Washburn,  Crosby  &  Co.,  or  in  fact  any 
millers  of  Minneapolis;  to  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter,  professor  of  Agriculture,  State  Univerfcity,  or  to  any 
of  the  parties  named  in  this  circular  who  have  furnished  testimonials. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

If  you  want  this  pamphlet  sent  to  any  of  your  friends  we  will  mail  it  to  them  free,  on  receipt  of  their 
address.  When  you  have  finished  reading  this  one,  please  pass  it  to  your  neighbor.  Address  us  at  42 
Third  Street  South,  "Union  Building,'  Minneapolis  Minn. 

W.  J.  ABERNETHY  &  CO. 


$200.00  IN  CASH  PREMIUMS 

FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELD  OF 


Pearl  of  Savoy  Potatoes. 


This  new  variety  is  the  earliest  in  cultivation,  and  offered  by  us  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  Hybridization  of  the  two  favorite  sorts,  Clark's  No.  1,  and  Extra  Early  Vermont,  It 
retains  the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  either  sort.  The  tubers  are 
oblong,  fair  and  of  large  size;  the  flesh  is  of  a  most  beautiful  pearl  white,  and  its  hardy  vigorous  habit 
exempts  it  from  disease  when  many  old  varieties  succumb;  it  is  from  ten  to  twelve  days  earlier  than 
the  Early  Kose,  and  is  very  productive,  yielding  from  450  to  500  bushels  per  acre,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. We  have  but  a  limited  quantity  of  this  superior  new  sort,  and  would  advise  early  orders  from 
all  wishing  to  try  it  this  year.   Orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit. 

STRONG  TESTIMONY. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  the  highest  American  authority,  says  in  its  issue  of  August  30th, 
1884,  "The  Pearl  of  Savoy  yielded  in  the  Rural  trial  grounds  at  the  rate  of  699.09  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  was  the  Best  Potato  out  the  77  Different  Varieties  Tested."  Price— per  peck,  $1.00; 
per  bushel,  $3.00;  per  barrel,  $6.00. 

CAUTION. 

The  extreme  earliness,  wonderful  productiveness  and  superior  quality  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato  may  induce  unprincipled  parties  to  sell  other  potatoes  under  the 
name  of  Pearl  of  Savoy.  We  hereby  caution  those  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums,  that  the  pota- 
toes must  be  obtained  direct  from  us  or  our  agents.  Be  sure  the  barrels  containing  the  Potatoes  are 
stenciled  with  our  name  and  address,  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Co.,  22  Bridge- Square,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  who  have  decided  to  offer  premiums  to  the  amount  of 

$200.00  FOR  THE  LARGEST  CROP 

-^Produced  from  One  Bushel  of  Pearl  of  Savoy  Potatoes,-^ 

THE  PREMIUMS  TO  BE  DIVIDED  AS  FOLLOWS: 
$100.00  for  the  largest  yield.      $50.00  for  the  second  largest  yield. 

$35.00  for  the  third  largest  yield.      $15.00  for  the  fourth  largest  yield. 

All  competitors  for  the  premiums  mentioned  above  must  sen  1  as  a  certificate  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1885,  of  the  amount  of  Potatoes  planted,  an  average  sample  of  the  crop,  of  whom  procured, 
and  the  number  of  bushels  produced,  a  certificate  to  be  sworn  to  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  residing 
in  the  town  where  the  Potatoes  are  grown,  and  witnessed  by  two  citizens.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
on  or  before  November  15,  1885.   

Our  catalogue  for  1885,  containing  all  the  new  and  choice  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds,  will  be  mailed  frea  to  all  applicants. 

NORTHRUP,  BRASLAN  &  CO., 

SEEDSMEN, 
22  Bridge  Square,  AAiiiiieapoliSy  JSSL±~rt  ti  . 
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Ninth  Annual 
Price-List  #  Catalogue 

—OF  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE— 

Garden,  Field  ^ 

and  Flower  DCCQS 

r  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Grown  and  Sold  on  the  Seed  Farm  of 

SAMUEL  WILSON, 

MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCXS  CO.,  PA. 


Every  package  of  Seeds  is  stamped  with  the 
year  in  which  it  was  grown. 


TO  OUR  FRIESDS  AHD  CUSTOMERS, 

AND  ALL  OTHERS  WHO  WANT  TO  BUY  SEEDS 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  THE  SEED  TRADE. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


IN  sending  you  this,  our  ninth  annual  seed  catalogue,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
the  liberal  patronage  bestowed  on  us,  and  for  the  many  kind  letters  and  testimonials  in  regard 
to  the  good  quality  of  our  seeds.  We  do  not  boast  of  having  the  largest  seed  house  in  the  country, 
but  we  do  Boast  of  owning  and  cultivating  land  as  well  adapted  to  seed  growing  as  any  on 
which  the  sun  shines. 

Our  three  seed  farms  are  situated  near  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  County.  Pa.,  with  convenient  mail 
and  transportation  facilities,  so  that  our  orders  can  be  despatched  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Our  custom  is  to  send  off  each  order  the  next  day  after  it  is  received,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  But  owing  to  the  rush  and  increase  of  our  business  last  March  and  April,  we  found  this  to  be 
impossible,  as  our  orders  were  more  than  double  of  what  we  had  expected,  and  although  we  worked 
night  and  day  with  double  our  usual  force,  some  of  our  customers  had  to  wait  longer  than  we  had 
expected. 

We  have  made  arrangements  the  present  season  to  have  every  order  filled  and  sent  off,  as  soon  as 
received. 

Our  new  seed  house,  (a  photograph  of  which  can  be  seen  on  back  cover  page  of  this  catalogue  and 
erected  the  past  Summer,)  contains  all  the  conveniences  and  arrangements  necessary  to  do  a  large  and 
extensive  business.  Our  working  force  is  ample  for  almost  any  amount  of  business,  so  that  all  who 
may  favor  us  with  their  orders,  can  and  will  have  them  despatched  at  once. 

Our  stock  of  seeds  th^  present  season  is  the  largest  and  best  we  ever  had  to  offer  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  they  are  equal  to  or  superior  to  any  in  the  country.  We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing new  and  improved  varieties  of  seeds,  and  hope  our  customers  will  carefully  read  our  special  list  in 
the  first  part  of  this  catalogue.  It  is  never  our  custom  to  urge  any  one  to  buy  any  particular  thing  or 
variety  we  have  to  offer,  being  content  to  state  the  facts  about  our  seeds  and  leave  the  purchaser  to 
use  his  own  judgment  in  selecting.  We  are  now  going  to,  for  once,  depart  from  this  rule,  and  par- 
ticularly request  every  one  who  receives  this  catalogue  to  try  a  packet  each  of  our  new  bean,  The 
Best  of  All,  and  also  of  the  Valparaiso  Squash,  a  full  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
list  of  "  Specialties." 

Directions  for  Ordering  Seeds. 

Be  particular  to  give  as  plainly  as  possible  your  name,  post  office,  county  and  State.  We  frequently 
receive  letters  containing  money,  without  any  name,  post  office  or  State.  Some  of  these  we  have  held 
for  years,  without  being  able  to  find  out  who  or  where  they  come  from.  Also  be  particular  to  give  the 
name  of  express  or  freight  office,  when  goods  are  to  be  shipped  in  this  way;  also,  whether  you  wish 
them  sent  by  express  or  freight.  We  pay  postage  on  all  seeds  sent  in  packets,  ounce,  %P0Und>  XA 
pound,  or  pound.  When  corn,  peas,  beans,  or  heavy  grass  seeds  are  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail  in  pint 
or  quart  papers,  15  cents  per  pint,  or  25  cents  per  quart  must  be  sent  in  addition  to  catalogue  prices  to 
pay  postage. 

4JSf-  We  make  no  charge  for  bags,  boxes  or  barrels. 

We  positively  decline  jo  send  C.  O.  D.,  unless  one-fourth  the  amount  is  sent  with  the  order  to 
insure  us  against  loss. 

How  to  Remit  Money. 

Owing  to  our  increase  and  largely  growing  trade,  Mechanicsville  has  been  made  a  money  order 
office,  to  which  all  money  orders  should  be  made  payable.  Remittance  can  be  made  by  draft,  money 
orders,  postal  notes,  or  registered  letters.  When  sent  by  either  of  the  above  ways,  the  cost  of  money 
orders,  postal  notes,  or  registered  letters  can  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  order,  or  seeds  will 
be  sent  to  the  amount  in  addition,  if  requested.  Sums  of  $1,  or  less,  can  be  sent  in  a  common  sealed 
envelop  at  our  risk. 

45*  Postage  stamps  taken  same  as  cash.  «^jr 

Our  Guarantees. 

We  guarantee  all  seeds  of  our  own  growing  to  be  fresh,  genuine  and  true  to  name. 
We  guarantee  them  to  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  time  and  condition ,  otherwise  money  will  be 
refunded. 

We  guarantee  them  to  grow  and  give  good  satisfaction,  if  properly  planted  in  good  soil  and  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

Address  all  letters  to 

SAMUEL  WILSON, 

MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


Our  Special  List  of  New  and  Improved 

Vegetable  *  and  *  Gfardei]  *  Seeds 


fdr  iaas 
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N  offering  to  the  public  the  following  list  of  new  and  improved  vegetable  and  garden  seeds,  we  would 
like  to  be  permitted  to  say:  that  they  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  and  tried  by  us  on  our  seed 
farms  the  past  season,  and  we  will  stake  our  reputation  as  a  seedsman  which  we  have  been  10  y ear- 
in  building  up,  that  there  is  not  one  variety  offered  below,  but  what  will  be  found  worthy  of  all 
the  praise  we  nave  given  it,  and  will  uudoubtedly  pay  any  one  well  to  give  them  a  trial  Many 
of  them,  such  as  The  Best  of  All  Beans,  Hawaii  Sugar  Corn,  New  Jersey  Earliest  Cucum- 
ber, Stray  Beauty  Potato,  etc.,  are  introduced  by  us  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  catalogue  in  this  eouutry. 

BEANS. — BEST  OF  ALL.  POLE. 

In  offering  to  our  friends  and  customers  for  the  first 
time  this  remarkable  bean,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  will  be  found  (after  one  trial),  to  be  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  very  best  bean  ever  grown  in  this 
country. 

When  we  first  introduced  the  Lazy  Wives  Beans 
we  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  another  bean  found 
equal  to  them  in  their  tender  rich  and  buttery  qualities 
and  extra  fine  flavor,  and  as  they  have  been  universally 
praised  by  every  one  who  has  tried  them,  we  suppose 
they  were  the  best  string  bean  in  ihe  world,  but  after 
a  careful  inquiry  and  a  diligent  s«.  arch  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  inhabitable  Globe,  we  have  found  a  b  an 
that  not  only  contains  all  the  extra  qualities  of  the  1  azy 
Wives  Bean  but  also  possesses  other  good  virtues  that 
are  to  be  found  in  no  other  bean  in  this  country. 

The  Best  of  All  Beans  are  a  medium  size  white 
pole  bean,  grow  quick,  ripen  early.  The  pods  which 
are  entirely  stringless  grow  to  a  goud  length,  being  re- 
markably tender,  brittle,  very  rich  and  buttery  when 
cooked,  extra  fine  and  pleasant  flavored,  and  are  deci- 
dedly the  very  best  for  snap  shorts  or  string  beans  of 
any  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
bean  is 

ITS  ENORMOUS  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

In  good  soil  with  ordinary  cultivation,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  mass  of  pods  nearly  solid  from  the  top  of  the 
pole  clear  down  to  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  out  of  more 
than  20  different  varieties  of  pole  beans  grown  by  us  in 
the  last  3  year,  none  can  vie  with  it  in  yield  or  its  fine 
table  qualities,  either  as  a  snap  short  or  shell  bean. 
And  what  makes  it  so  much  more  superior  and  valuable 
to  any  other  variety  is  that  by  planting  it  you  have 

GREEN  BEANS  ALL  WINTER. 

This  assertion  may  seem  a  little  wild  to  some,  but 
so  firmly  aie  we  convinced  of  this,  and  so  thoroughly 
have  we  and  others  tested  them  in  regard  to  this  fact, 
that  we  will  guarantee  to  refund  double  the  amount 
of  cost  to  any  one  who,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial, 
does  not  find  it  to  oe  the  case. 

The  Best  of  All  Beans  can  be  used  as  a  snap 
short  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  pull  or  only 
when  about  half  grown.  From  thence  on  until  the  pods 
are  fully  ripe  they  are  tender,  rich  and  buttery.  After 
the  pods  are  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry  before  they  become 
black  or  mildewed  by  the  rain  or  dampness,  pick  them 
carefully,  put  them  away  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  and  in 
Winter  when  wanted  for  use,  soak  them  over  night,  boil 
next  day  same  as  green  beans  picked  in  Summer,  and 
you  will  have  a  dish  of  beans  equal  to  any. 

PICKED  FRESHLY  FROM  THE 
VINES  IN  SUMMER. 

Our  supply  of  these  valuable  beans  is  quite  limited, 
and  we  are  positive  we  have  all  there  is  for  sale  in 
this  country,  but  so  anxious  are  we  that  all  our  custo- 
mers should  give  them  a  trial  that  we  offer  them  by  the 
packet  only.  It  is  seldom  that  we  ever  urge  anyone  tn 
buy  any  particular  thing  from  us,  being  satisfied  of 
stating  the  facts  about  the  quality  of  our  seeds,  and  let  BEST  0F  ALL  BEANS- 

them  make  their  own  selections,  but  for  once  we  will  depart  from  that  rule  and  particularly  request 
each  one  to  try  a  packet  of  this  new  bean.   Pkt.  15  cents ;  2  for  25  cents  by  mail. 
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LAZY  WIVES  BEANS,  POLE. 

The  L.azy  Wives  are  a  medium  size,  white, 
bean  of  rather  flattish,  oval  shape,  the  pods  when 
fully  grown  are  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  entirely 
stringless,  exceedingly  rich,  buttery  and  fine 
flavored  when  cooked,  and  have  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  being  good,  tender  and  stringless, 
until  nearly  ripe.  They  are  hardy,  easily  grown 
and  enormously  productive,  although  we  have 
had  the  whole  control  of  this  bean  and  have 
been  growing  it  for  the  last 3  years,  yet  our  supply 
has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand,  having  sold 
ail  our  stock  each  year  long  before  the  season  was 
over.  Our  supply  the  present  season  is  limited, 
yet  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  all  who  may  favor 
us  with  their  orders,  but  have  none  to  dispose  of  at 
wholesale,  or  in  larger  quantities  than  1  quart. 
We  could  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  from 
persons  who  have  grown  and  used  the  Lazy  Wives 
Bean,  all  claiming  it  to  be  the  best  bean  they  have 
ever  tried  and  many  have  discarded  all  other 
kinds,  using  this  for  an  early  and  late  snap  short 
and  also  as  dry,  shell  or  Winter  bean.  Such  is 
the  peculiar  taste  and  pleasant  flavor  of  this  bean 
that  we  have  known  many  persons  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  eat  string  beans  of  any  kind,  after 
tasting  the  Lazy  Wives  become  so  particularly 
fond  of  them  as  to  want  them  on  the  table  every 
day  in  the  week.  Price  by  mail,  single  pkt.,  10  cents,  or  3 for  25  cents;  pint,  including  postage,  50  cents; 
quart,  80  cents;  when  ordered  by  express  or  freight,  15  centsapiut  or  30  cents  per  quart  can  be  deducted 
from  ihe  above  price. 

COLORADO  DWARF  WAX  BUTTER  BEAN. 

This  new  Dwarf  Wax  Bean  was  recently  introduced  into  Colorado 
from  Mexico.  We  procured  a  small  quantity  of  seed  2  years  ago  and  after 
having  thoroughly  tested  it  in  regard  to  earliness,  productiveness  and  table 
qualities  alongside  with  the  Golden  Wax.  Black  Wax,  Ivory  Pod  and 
others,  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
above  or  any  variety  of  Dwarf  Wax  Beans  we  have  ever  tried. 

The  Colorado  Dwarf  W  ax  Butter  Bean  is  a  strong  hardy  grower, 
broad,  deep  green  leaf,  stiff  stalk  about  16  inches  high,  keeping  the  beans 
up  well  from  the  ground.  Very  productive,  the  vines  being  loaded  with 
pods,  which  are  from  5  to  6  inches  long,  of  a  rich,  golden  color  entirely 
free  from  strings,  tender,  rich  and  buttery  when  cooked  and  a  remarkably 
fine,  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  fully  one  week  earlier  than  any  of  the  common 
variety  of  snap  beans,  making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
for  market  gardeners  or  private  families.  Our  supply  of  this  valuable 
dwarf  bean  is  limited.   Price,  by  mail,  pkt.,  15  cents-  or  2  for  25  cents 


LAZY  WIVES  BEAN,  POLE. 


COLORADO  DWARF  WAX 
BUTTER  BEAN. 


OABBAG-E. — WILSON'S  IMPROVED  EARLY  WINNINGSTADT. 

The  old  fashion  Winningstadt  Cabbage 
that  was  cultivated  by  our  grandmothers,  and 
which  has  stood  the  test  for  more  than  100 
years,  isto-day  the  most  reliable  early  cabbage 
in  cultivation.  Although  not  fit  to  use  quite 
as  early  as  some,  yet  it  seldom  or  never  fails 
to  make  good,  reliable  solid  heads,  and  is 
equal  to  or  better  than  any  of  the  new  or 
foreign  varieties  for  table  use,  Besides  being 
the  most  valuable  of  any  of  our  early  cab- 
bages, it  is  one  of  the  best  for  Winteruse  when 
planted  later  in  season,  keeping  solid  and 
crisp  until  late  in  the  Spring. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  tightness  and 
peculiar  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  Improved 
Winningstadt,  and  the  few  outer  leaves  it  will 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  cabbage  worm 
better  than  any  other  variety.  We  have  often 
seen  on  our  trial  grounds  the  Improved 
Winningstadt  Cabbage  almost  entirely  un- 
touched by  the  cabbage  worm,  while  other 
kinds  planted  side  by  side  were  completely 
destroyed.  Nine-tenths  of  the  seed  sold  in 
the  country  for  Winningstadt  Cabbage  has 
become  so  much  mixed  or  adulterated  with 
other  new  fashion  sorts,  both  foreign  and 
home  grown,  that  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  given  to  it,  and  has  almost  destroyed 
the  good  reputation  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  pure  old  Winningstadt  Cabbage. 
W»  have  been  striving  for  years  to  help  this  good  old  variety  regain  its  former  reputation  by  select- 
ing c<uh  year  the  finest,  best  and  earliest  heads  for  seed,  paying  due  regard  in  choosing  those  that  had 
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the  tvpe  and  all  the  good  points  of  the  old  fashion  kind,  until  we  now  have  a  standard  variety  of  Early 
Winuinestadt  Cabbage  that  we  will  warrant  superior  to  anything  sold  under  that  name  in  this  or  any 
other  country  To  identify  it  from  other  seed  sold  for  this  variety,  we  have  called  it  Wilgon's  Im- 
proved Early  Winningstadt,  and  although  our  price  is  but  little  higher  than  the  common  sort,  it  will 
fully  repay  any  one  to  get  the  best.    iJkt.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $2.75. 

CABBAGE. 


IMPROVED  SHORT  STEM  DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE. 

Although  we  have  had  this  variety  for  4  years,  not  until  this  season  have  we  had  a  sufficiency  of 
seed  to  warrant  us  to  bring  it  before  the  public. 

This  new  Short  Stem  i<  rum  head  Cabbage  combines  all  the  good  qualities  that  are  connected 
with  our  celebrated  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  both  in  regard  to  its  adaptability  to  withstand  the  drouth, 
tenderness  and  fine  flavor  when  cooked,  and  also  its  extra  good  keeping  qualities.  Besides  these  many 
virtues,  it  has  the  advantage  over  all  others  in 

THE  IMMENSE  SIZE  OF  THE  HEADS. 

No  other  cabbage  that  we  are  acquainted  with  can  vie  with  the  Improved  Short  Stem  Drumhead 
in  productiveness,  beautiful  appearance,  fine  looking  mammoth  heads,  many  of  them  often  weighing 
25  to  40  pounds  in  weight,  and  have  been  known  to  average  20  pounds  each  on  a  good  size  patch.  The 
heads  are  extra  hard  and  solid,  round,  flattened  on  the  top,  they  grow  very  uniform  in  shape,  with  a 
strong  stem  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  present  a  handsome  appearance  as  depicted  in  the  engraving. 
For  reliability  of  heading  this  variety  is  from  long  continued  selections  of  the  largest,  best  and  finest 
for  seed;  also  remarkable,  from  each  100  plants  set  out 

98  LARGE  SOLID  HEADS 

may  confidently  be  expected.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  heading  varieties  in  all 
kinds  of  soils  and  climates,  and  our  customers  in  the  South,  where  so  many  sorts  fail  to  head,  can  rely 
on  the  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbage,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  for  a  large  size  and  fine  quality 
the  Short  Stem  surpasses  all  other  strains  of  Winter  Drumhead  Cabbage. 

Prices  of  Improved  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  35  cts. ;  2  oz.,  60 
cts.;  %  lb,  81;  lib.,  83.50. 

CELERY.— HENDERSON'S  WHITE  PLUME. 

This  new  variety  of  celery,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  season,  has  proven  a  great  success,  and 
almost  in  every  instance  given  the  best  results  and  highest  satisfaction.  Besides  other  good  qualities, 
its  greatest  peculiarity  is  that  naturally  its  stalks  and  portions  of  the  inner  leaves  and  heart  are  white, 
(■o  that  by  closing  the  s'alks,  by  tying  them  up  with  matting,  or  by  simply  drawing  the  soil  up  and 
pressing  it  around  the  plant  with  the  hand,  the  work  of  blanching  is  completed.  In  quality,  crispness 
imd  solidity,  it  is  equal  to  other  varieties;  while  as  a  table  ornament,  it  far  surpasses  all  others,  tke 
inner  leaves  being  disposed  somewhat  like  an  ostrich  feather. 
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The  great  trouble  and  drawback  in  raising  celery  has  been  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  properly 
blanching  it.  This  alone  has  deterred  many  from  growing  this  healthful  and  popular  vegetable.  This 
great  bugbear  has  been  done  away  with,  so  that  anyone  can  grow  and  have  abundance  of  this  delicious 
plant  without  any  more  trouble  than  raising  onions  or  peas.  Price,  pkt.  with  directions  for  growing, 
15  cts. 

NEW  GOLDEN  SELF  BLANCHING  CELERY. 

The  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cul- 
ture of  celery,  makes  the  introduction  of  a 
new  variety  possessing  real  merits,  valuable 
not  only  to  market  gardeners,  but  also  to 
thousands  of  private  families.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  the  most  prominent 
physicians  in  the  country  that  celery  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  vegetables  we  have  in 
cultivation,  and  for  persons  of  a  weak  and 
nervous  temperament  is  invaluable  as  a 
tonic,  having  nerve  strengthening  proper- 
ties possessed  by  no  other  vegetable  culti- 
vated for  the  table.  From  a  luxury  it  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  in  every  garden 
and  household.  The  only  drawback  here- 
tofore to  the  cultivating  of  celery  hasbeenin 
blanching.  This  operation  requiring  more 
trouble  and  labor  than  anything  else  connec- 
ted with  it.  By  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  varieties  this  vexatious  part  has 
been  almost  or  entirely  done  away  with. 

The  New  Golden  Self  Blanching 
Celery  was  introduced  last  year  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  until  it  should  be  thoroughly 
tested.  It  has  fulfilled  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  and  will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of 
all  other  kinds  when  once  fairly  known.  The 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  plant,  with  its 
clo-  e  habits,  compact  growth,  straight  and  vi- 
gorous stalksis  fully  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  ribs  are  perfectly  solid,  crisp,  brittle  and 
of  a  delicious  flavor  surpassed  by  no  other 
variety,  while  it  has  the  decided  merit  of 
being  solf  blanching  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree. 

Without  banking  up  or  covering  what- 
ever, even  the  outer  ribs  become  of  a  fresh 
yellowish  white  color.  The  heart  is  large, 
solid  and  of  a  beautiful  rich,  golden  yellow 
color. 

No  other  variety  can  surpass,  if  indeed 
equal,  the  Golden  Self  Blanching  in  striking 
appearance  and  delicious  flavor.  While  the 
White  Plume  may  have  a  more  attractive 
form  while  on  the  table,  yet  the  Golden  Self 
Blanching  has  the  decided  advantage,  both 
as  to  hardiness,  productiveness,  fine  flavor 
and  good  keeping  qualities.  The  Golden 
Self  Blanching  keeps  well  all  through  the 
Winter  and  late  on  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
White  Plume  will  not  keep  much  longer 
than  Christmas. 

Price  of  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  pkt.,  15  cts. ;  oz.,  60  cts.;  2  oz.,  $1.00. 

CUCUMBER. — NEW  JERSEY'S  EARLIEST. 

This  variety  was  first  discovered  in  a  field  of  Early  Frame 
by  a  New  Jersey  truck  farmer,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by 
its  broad,  dark  green  leaf,  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  growth, 
and  also  for  its  earliness  in  blossoming  and  setting  the  fruit. 
This  hill  was  carefully  watched  and  particularly  noticed  each 
week,  and  was  found  to  have  cucumbers  large  enough  for  table 
use  fully  one  week  sooner  than  the  Early  Frame  planted  at  the 
same  time  alongside  of  it.  The  product  of  this  hill  was  care- 
fully saved  for  seed,  which  was  planted  the  following  season  at 
the  same  time  and  with  the  same  treatment  as  other  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  Frame,  Early  Green 
fluster,  etc.  They  were  found  to  be  fit  to  use,  or  marketing  at  least  7  or  8  days  sooner  than  any  of  the 
other  early  kinds.  This  alone  makes  it  of  great  value  to  market  gardeners  and  truckers— and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  our  New  Jersey  friend  has  discarded  all  the  other  old  fashion  early  varieties,  and 
depends  upon  this  altogether  for  his  main  crop.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  small  quantity  of 
this  valuable  cucumber  seed  last  Spring  and  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  along  with  other  early  sorts,  and 
find  it  fully  one  week  earlier  than  any  of  the  earliest.  Our  supply  is  quite  limited,  so  that  we  can  now 
only  offer  it  in  packets.,  but  hope  to  have  a  larger  supply  another  season.  1  pkt.,  15  cts. ;  2  for  25  cts. 
Mr.  A.  Blanc,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  the  United  States,  says: 

•'  Mb.  Wilson,— Dear  Sir:  Your  new  bean,  The  Best  of  All,  which  you  sent  me  to  photograph  for 
a  \v~>od  cut,  is  certainly  the  best  bean  I  ever  tasted,  although  the  pods  were  ripe,  dry  and  beans  hard. 
After  soaking  over  night,  they  were  boiled  next  day  and  were  just  as  good  or  better  than  any  green 
beans  boiled  in  Summer.   They  are  decidedly  the  most  wonderful  beans  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

"A.  Blanc." 
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SUGAR  CORN. — HAWAII. 


HAWAII  SUGAR  CORN. 


Our  readers  will  not  find  this  peculiar  variety  of  sugar 
corn  in  any  other  seed  catalogue  in  the  United  States,  except- 
ing our  own.  We  procured  a  small  sample  ear  through  a  friend 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  3  years  ago.  This  ear  we  carefully 
planted  to  test  the  valuable  merits  that  were  claimed  for  it,  a-  d 
found  it  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  had  been  given  it  by 
introducer. 

The  Hawaii  Sugar  Corn  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  varieties  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  grain, 
which,  instead  of  being  broad  and  flat  like  other  kinds,  are  3 
sided,  being  more  in  the  shape  of  shoemakers'  pegs  than  grains 
of  corn.  The  grains  are  long,  deep,  they  set  closely  together 
on  the  cob,  not  in  regular  rows  like  other  corn,  but  are  very 
compact  and  seem  to  grow  very  closely  together  without  any 
regard  t  >  regularity  or  rows  of  any  kind.  The  ears  are  medium 
size,  generally  3  to  4  on  a  stalk,  ripens  about  the  same  time  as 
our  late  varieties.  Stalks  grow  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  quali  y 
exceedingly  rich,  sweet  and  sugary.  But  its  greatest  peculiarity, 
and  which  more  particularly  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
kind  of  sugar  corn  is  that,  owing  tj  its  rich,  creamy  and  sugary 
nature,  it  retains  soft  and  milky  state  longer  than  any  other 
sort,  and  when  properly  dried  on  the  cob,  can  be  used  any 
time  through  the  Winter  the  s^ame  as  green  boiled  corn  For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  husked  when  in  the  milky  state,  hung  up  by  the  husk  in  a  cool  dry  place  until 
thoroughly  dry,  when  it  can  be  packed  away  in  a  barrel  or  box.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water  and  boil  the  next  day  same  as  green  corn.  By  following  the  above  directions  you  can 
have 

GREEN  BOILED  CORN  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER, 

which  will  be  just  as  good  and  taste  the  same  as  if  taken  freshly  from  the  field  in  July  or  August.  Being 
cured  and  dried  in  this  way,  it  is  much  superior  to  other  varieties,  cut  from  the  cob  and  dried  or  put  up 
iu  cans,  besides  being  more  easily  done  and  much  less  trouble. 

We  sent  out  a  small  quantity  of  this  valuable  sugar  corn  in  the  Spring  of  '83  for  trial,  and  all  who 
planted  it  are  highly  pleased  with  the  result,  and  claim  it  to  be  one  of  the  must  valuable  varieties  of 
sugar  corn  in  cultivation. 

Through  an  accident  our  stock  seed  of  1883,  that  we  had  saved  for  our  own  planting,  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  consequence  was,  we  had  none  to  offer  last  year.  Having  received  another  supply  in 
time  for  our  own  planting  last  Spring,  we  are  now  enabled  to  furnish  our  customers  with  this  desirable 
and  valuable  corn,  but  only  have  it  to  offer  by  the  pkt.   One  pkt.,  by  mail,  15  cts. ;  2  for  25  cts. 

SUGAR  CORN.— EARLY  MONTANA. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  very 
earliest  Sugar  Corn  in  cultivation.  It 
is  fully  one  week  earlier  than  the 
Minnesota,  or  any  other  early  variety 
that  has  ever  been  introduced.  The 
ears  are  medium  size  for  an  early 
corn ;  come  out  close  to  the  ground. 
Stalks  grow  from  3  to  4  feet  high  and 
generally  from  2  to  3  ears  to  a  stalk. 
The  Early  Montana  requires 
rich  soil,  highly  manured,  and  owing  to  its  dwarf  habits  is  well  adapted  for  garden  culture  and  highly 
praised  for  that  purpose.  As  a  field  crop,  on  ordinary  soil,  it  will  be  a  failure,  but  for  garden  culture, 
or  rich  trucking  land  it  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  variety  known,  being  fully  1  week  or  10  days 
earlier  than  any  other  variety.  It  will  be  highly  prized  by  gardeners  and  truckers.  We  could  give 
many  testimonials  from  market  gardeners  and  others,  who  have  grown  this  early  variety,  but  as  our 
stock  on  hand  is  quite  small,  we  will  only  add  the  following: 

F.  H.  Moore,  market  gardener,  Pittston,  Maine,  says:  "  The  Montana  Sugar  Corn  is  the  earliest  and 
most  profitable  Sugar  Corn  I  have  ever  grown.  It  is  fully  10  days  earlier  than  the  Minnesota,  large 
ears,  sweeter  and  better  in  every  way.  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  earliest  to  supply  our 
northern  market,  and  have  tried  all  other  early  kinds  and  find  the  Montana  to  be  the  earliest  and  be>t. 

Price,  by  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  pint,  30  cts.;  quart,  50  cts.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight,  deduct 
15  cts.  per  pint,  or  25  cts.  per  quart. 

CAULIFLOWER,  EARLY  SNOWBALL. 

Cauliflower  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  the  garden  affords,  and  if  rightly  managed  is 
as  easily  raised  as  cabbages.  Success  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  variety  you  plant,  while 
some  kinds  are  hard  to  grow  and  nearly  always  fail  to  make  satisfactory  heads,  other  varieties  are  as 
hardy  and  as  easily  grown  as  beets  or  turnips,  and  if  planted  in  rich  soil  will  never  fail  to  make  fine, 
large  heads. 

The  Early  Snowball  is  one  of  the  new  varieties  lately  introduced  that  has  invariably  proved 
a  great  success  Seed  sown  March  1st  has  produced  heads  10  inches  across  by  June  10th  The  heads 
when  fully  grown  are  large,  compact  nearly  white  in  color,  very  tender  and  extra  fine  flavored  when 
cooked,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  cauliflowers  ever  introduced,  and  answers  ail  purposes 
both  for  an  earlv  and  late  variety.  For  early  use  sow  seed  in  hotbed,  fore  part  of  March  or  last  of 
February;  for  Fall  or  Winter  use  sow  in  April  or  1st  of  May,  transplant  in  open  ground  and  cultivate 
same  as  cabbages.   Pkt,  20  cents;  %  oz.,  $1.75;  oz.,  $3.00. 

The  Golden  Beauty  Corn,  yielded  the  past  season  128  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre. 


SUGAR  CORN— EARLY  MONTANA. 
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WATERMELON— THE  GREAT  IRON-GLAD. 


IBON-CLAD  WATERMELON. 

In  offering  this  new,  excellent,  mammoth  watermelon  to  our  customers  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  best,  finest  and  largest  watermelon  ever  grown  in  this  country.  Our  experience 
the  past  season  has  proven  this  assertion  to  be  correct.  Having  been  growing  melons  extensively  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  have  given  every  new  variety  a  trial  and  a  thorough  test,  and  find  the  Great  Iron 
Clad  not  only  to  be  the  largest,  but  also  the  sweetest,  and  most  luscious  watermelon  we  ever  tatted.  It 
also  has  the  good  quality  of  keeping  in  good  eating  condition  longer  than  any  watermelon  we  ever 
saw.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  catalogue,  November  1, 1884,  in  our  field,  fine,  large,  splendid  Iron- 
clads are  lying  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  when  pulled  and  eaten  have  all  the  sweet,  rich,  sugary  taste 
that  they  possess  in  August. 

The  Great  Iron-Clad,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  illustration,  which  was  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph of  one  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  and  which  received  the  highest  premium  over 
more  than  100  specimens  of  different  varieties,)  is  oblong  in  shape,  striped  with  light  green,  very  thin  rind, 
flesh  deep  cherry  red,  white  seeded,  extra  fine  flavored,  sweet,  rich  and  sugary,  and  has  the  remarkable  and 
good  quality  of  keeping  in  fine  condition  longer  after  being  pulled  than  any  other  known  variety. 
Iron-Clads  that  were  pulled  from  the  vines  the  1st  of  October  and  put  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place  so  as 
not  to  freeze,  have  been  put  on  the  table 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER, 

as  sound,  sweet  and  delicious  as  when  freshly  taken  from  the  vine. 

Among  other  good  points  possessed  by  this  celebrated  melon  is  its  extra  shipping  qualities,  having 
a  remarkably  tough  outer  rind,  it  will  bear  handling  better  than  any  other  sort.  So  much  so  is  this 
the  case  that  a  melon  weighing  over  70  pounds  has  been  known  to  drop  from  a  man's  shoulder  a  dis- 
tance of  5  feet  without  bursting. 

Another  important  point  The  Great  Iron-Clad  has  over  other  varieties  is  that  the  vines  produce 
nearly 

ALL  LARGE  MELONS. 

So  uniform  in  size  are  they  that  on  1  acre  of  ground  you  could  hardly  find  10  melons  that  would  weigh 
less  than  30  pounds,  many  as  much  as  70  and  80  pounds.  This  advantage  alone  over  other  varieties 
would  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  sorts  for  melon  growers.  Out  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  received  from  different  persons  who  grew  this  mammoth  and  luscious  melon  the 
past  season  every  one  speaks  in  its  highest  praise,  both  as  regards  its  excellent  eating  qualities  and 
immense  size.  Some  have  grown  them  to  weigh  over  100  pounds.  Many  say  they  will  average  50  pounds 
the  patch  over,  and  some  claiming  even  higher  than  this.  Nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
to  publish  these  testimonials,  but  as  they  would  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  is  contained  in  this 
whole  catalogue,  and  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  publish  part  and  leave  the  rest  out,  we  will  have  to  dis 
pense  with  them  all,  but  can  assure  our  friends  that  these  testimonials  are  from  responsible  per, -on s 
who  are  in  nowise  interested  in  the  sale  of  seed  of  this  kind,  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  honest  ami 
correct  in  e-  ery  particular. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  new  varieties  of  vegetables  of  great  worth  and  real  merit  when  first  intrr- 
duced,  the  seed  generally  comes  high  and  is  in  great  demand.  Unprincipled  parties  knowing  this  take 
the  opportunity  to  palm  off  spurious  seed  for  the  genuine  article.  We  purchased  our  stock  seed  last 
Spring  from  the  originator  at  a  very  high  price,  we  grew  the  melons  on  our  own  grounds  apart  from  any 
other  variety,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  pure.   Pkt,  lOcts.;  oz.,  40  cts.,  ^4  lb.,  $1.50;  lb.,  $5.00, 

Our  New  Bean,  The  Best  of  All,  is  good  in  Winter,  Summer  or  Fall. 
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MUSKMELON.  -  ORANGE  CREAM. 

This  new  muskmelon  put  out  for  the  first  time  last  Spring,  is 
claimed  by  the  originator  to  be  superior  to  any  other,  both  as  to 
quality  and  productiveness.  Our  crop,  grown  from  the  seed  pur- 
chased from  the  originator,  were  excellent  in  quality,  but  some- 
whan  mixed  with  other  good  varieties.  The  Orange  <  ream  musk- 
melon grows  to  a  medium  size,  nearly  or  quite  round  in  shape, 
very  thickly  netted,  flesh,  deep  orange  color,  very  thickly  meated, 
with  but  few  seeds,  a  rich,  sweet,  delicious  musky  flavor,  and  in 
every  way  a  first-class  melon.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  %  lb.,  75 
cts.;  lb.,  82.50. 


ORANGE  CREAM. 

LETTUCE. 
NEW  GOLDEN  HEART. 

This  new  and  splendid  variety  of  lettuce, 
which  was  introduced  last  Spring  for  the  first 
time,  produces  heads  of  a  very  large  size,  firm, 
solid,  tender  and  extra  fine  flavor.  It  grows 
quickly,  is  readv  for  use  early^and  continues  to 
remain  in  excellent  condition  for  weeks.  It  does 
not  wilt  under  severe  heat,  and  for  Summer  use 
is  superior  to  nearly  all  other  varieties  of  cabbage 
lettuce.  Outer  color  dark  green,  leaves  decidedly 
curled,  within  the  heart  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  gol- 
den, yellow  lettuce,  excellent,  pleasant  flavor, 
free  from  a»y  color,  bitter  or  pungent  taste. 

Jos.  S.  Palmer,  North  Coventry  Conn.,  says: 
"  The  Golden  Heart  Lettuce  is  of  a  beautiful  dark 
green  color,  a  full  rose  shape  form,  large  heads 


NEW  GOLDEN  HEART  LETTUCE. 

16  to  22  inches  in  diameter,  will  resist  heat  as 


well  as  any  I  have  ever  tried.  Crisp  and  brittle,  cool  and  refreshing.  " 

Samuel  A.  Oler,  Darkesville,  W.  Va.,  writes:  "It  grows  very  fast,  heads  up  soon,  and  keeps 
tender  and  crisp  longer  than  any  other  lettuce  we  ever  raised.    We  had  some  heads  that  filled 

half  bushel  measure." 

Isaac  Maxwell,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  writes:  "Your  new  Lettuce  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  They  are 
large,  crisps,  very  tender  and  keeps  longer  than  any  I  ever  saw." 

A.  W.  Suplee,  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  says:  "We  commenced  eating  them  as  soon  as  other  varie- 
ties and  they  continued  in  eating  order  and  perfectly  tender  23  days  longer  than  the  old  varieties  ' ' 

Pkt,  10  cents ;  oz.,  40  cents. 

SQUASH.— WHITE  PINEAPPLE. 

The  White  Pineapple  Squash  is  not  only  the 
most  beautiful,  but  is  also  the  most  productive  and 
valuable  for  cooking  purposes  of  any  of  the  squash 
family.  The  above  illustration  was  taken  from  a 
photograph  and  shows  the  exact  shape  of  the  genuine 
white  pineapple  squash.  They  are  excellent,  cooked 
as  a  Summer  squash,  either  stewed  or  fried  in  butter 
like  egg  plants.  For  a  Winter  squash  for  making 
pies  or  custards,  it  has  no  equal.  When  grated  like 
cocoanuts  and  made  into  pies  or  cup  custards,  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  two  apart,  as  the  flavor  of 
both  are  very  much  the  same.  The  White  Pine- 
apple Squash  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  last 
season,  although  it  had  been  grown  by  an  old  lady 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  for  over  30  years,  and 
who  had  kept  it  pure  and  unmixed,  raising  no  other 
kinds. 

Its  keeping  qualities  are  excellent.  Specimens 
have  been  known  to  keep  all  through  the  winter  and 
on  into  the  Summer  until  August,  although  fre- 
quently handled  by  scores  of  people,  who  examined 
it  as  a  great  curiosity. 

The  White  Pineapple  Squash  grows  very  uniform 
in  size  and  shape,  weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds, 
scarcely  one  varying  from  the  shape  shown  above. 
They  are  enormously  productive,  as  many  as  25  full- 
grown  squashes  have  been  counted  on  one  hill.  The 
outer  skin  is  white,  flesh  nearly  white,  very  thick 
meated,  solid,  remarkably  fine  grained,  dry  and 
deliciously  flavored  when  cooked,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  as  a 
Summer  and  Winter  squash,  both  for  private  families  and  market  gardeners.  Our  seed  is  extra  nice 
and  warranted  pure.  Pkt..  10  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. ;  34  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb. ,  $2.50. 


WHITE  PINEAPPLE  SQUASH. 
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NEW  MAMMOTH  SILVER  KING  ONION. 


This  immense,  large,  beautiful  and  excellent  Onion,  which  was  introduced  last  year  for  the  fiist 
time  is  rightly  named,  and  is  the  king  of  all  Onions.  It  is  without  doubt  the  largest  onion  in  cultivation 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

It  frequently  attains  the  weight  of  2%  to  4  pounds  the  first  year  from  feed,  and  will  measure  from 
18  to  20  inches  around.  The  bulbs  are  of  a  beautiful  and  attractive  form,  flattened,  but  thick  through 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  The  average  diameter  of  this  beautiful  onion  is  from  6  to  7  inches. 
No  other  onion  attains  such  mammoth  size,  nor  will  any  other  variety  grow  uniformly  so  large.  The 
skin  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  the  flesh  is  snow  white,  of  a  particular  mild  and  pleasant  flavor.  So 
sweet  and  tender  is  the  flesh,  that  it  can  be  eaten  raw  like  an  apple. 

The  Silver  King,  being  an  Italian  onion,  will  mature  as  early  as  the  large  white  Italian,  or  the  large 
Mexican,  attains  a  much  larger  size  than  any  other  variety,  either  foreign  or  home  grown. 

Before  offering  this  new  onion  to  our  customers,  we  had  it  fairly  tested  on  our  own  grounds,  and 
also  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  found  it  to  do  uniformly  well  in  almost  every 
climate,  both  warm  and  cold. 

It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  either  for  family  use,  for  exhibition  purposes,  at  fairs,  or  in 
restaurants.  Onions  of  larger  size  can  be  grown  from  feed  of  the  Silver  King;,  quite  as  easily  and  much 
less  trouble  than  from  sets  of  other  varieties.  One  package  will  contain  seed  enough  to  supply  onions 
enough  for  an  ordinary  family.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  parly  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  in  rich 
ground,  rows  12  to  16  inches  apart.  The  plants  should  be  at  least  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  hoed  frequently 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds.   Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  50  cts. 

Our  artist,  A.  Blanc,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  examined  and  tasted  more  new  vegetables  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States,  says  : 

"Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir:  The  Valparaiso  Squash  you  sent  me  to  make  a  woodcut  from,  after 
we  were  done  with  it  was  cooked  and  made  into  pies.  There  were  16  different  persons  who  ate  of 
them,  many  were  good  judges,  and  all  say  they  were  the  best  squash  or  pumpkin  pies  they  ever  ate. 
They  were  "made  without  any  eggs." 
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PEPPER. — RUBY  KING. 

This  new  pepper  attain*  a  larger  size  than  any  other  known 
variety.  The  fruit  is  frum  <>  to  8  inches  long,  bv  l  inches  through, 
ot  a  bright,  ruby  red  color.  They  are  remarkably  mild  and  plea- 
sant in  flavor,  free  from  any  hot  taste.  They  can  be  sliced  and 
eaten  with  vinegar  like  tomatoes,  and  make  a  very  pleasant  salad. 
The  Ruby  King  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  among  peppers  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  finest  for  mangoes  cf  any  other  varietv 
in  cultivation.  They  are  far  superior  to  the  old  fashion  Bull  Nose, 
or  Sweet  Bell,  being  much  thicker  nieated,  better  flavor,  more 
hardy  and  much  more  prolilic.    Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  50  cts. 

PEAS.-BLISS'S  EVER  BEARING. 


The  want 
of  a  reli- 
able first- 
class  pea 
for  Sum- 
mer and 
A  u  t  u  m  n 
use  has 
long  and 
serious  I  y 
been  felt 
by  every 
one.  With 
this  new 

RUBY  KING  PEPPER.  maVk  a  b  fe 

variety  we  are  confident  to  place  before  the 
public  a  pea  which,  when  sufficiently  known, 
will  everywhere  be  recognized  as  the  main  de- 
pendence for  a  Summer  and  Autumn  crop. 

Medium  early  to  late.  Height  of  vines, 
18  inches  to  2  feet;  foliage  very  large,  firm  and 
bright  green;  pods  :*>  to  4  inches  long  on  the 
average,  each  pod  producing  6  to  8  wrinkled 
peas;  size  of  peas  very  large,  Y2  inch  and  over 
in  diameter;  quality  unsurpassed  in  sweetness 
as  well  as  flavor;  in  fact  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
richness  of  marrowy  flavor  not  found  in  any 
other  variety.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar branching  character,  forming  as  many  as  10 
stalks  from  a  single  root  stalk.  One  nundred 
pods  have  been  counted  on  a  single  vine.  The 
individualbranchesare  of  extraordinary  i-trength 
and  substance,  so  that  when  hilled  up  properly 
they  stand  up  well  without  brushing.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  continuance  of  bear- 
ing this  variety  is  unexcelled,  if  equalled— a 
characteristic  which  gives  it  especial  value  for 
late  Summer  and  Autumn  use.  Af  er  repeated 
pickings  ot  quant  ties  of  full-sized  pools,  ihe 
vines  continue  to  be  covered  with  blossoms  and 
buds  developing  to  maturity  in  turn,  and  mak- 
ing it  practically  as  uerpetual  a  bearer  ascan  be 
found  in  the  pea  tribe. 

Ovv'ngto  the  branching  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  considerably  thinner 
than  is  customary  with  other  kinds,  else  the 
vines  will  become  too  crowded  and  straggling, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  Haifa  pintof  seed 
ot  the  Ever  Bearing  Pea  will  plant  as  much 
ground  as  a  quart  of  most  other  kinds.  Plant 
the  single  peas  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
covering  those  planted  in  early  Spring  3  inches, 
and  those  plantedia  Summer  1  to  5 inches.  Pkt., 
15  cents ;  2  for  2b  cents. 

bliss's  ever  bearing  pea. 
POTATOES. — THE  STRAY  BEAUTY. 

This  new  and  remarkable  early  potato,  which  we  introduce  for  the  first  time  this  season,  is  without 
doubt  the  most  wonderful  potato  that  has  ever  yet  been  grown  in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to  ex- 
treme easiness,  excellent  quality  and  beautiful  appearance.  For  an  illustration,  history  and  lull 
description,  see  page  30  under  head  of  potatoes  in  this  catalogue.   Price  by  mail,  fl.OO  per  pound. 

A  NEW  FIELD  CORN.— THE  GOLDEN  BEAUTY. 

See  illustration  and  description  under  head  of  field  seeds. 

Everyone  should  try  the  GREAT  IRON-CLAD  Watermelon. 
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RADISH. 
HALF  LONG-  STRASBURGh 

I'll i3  variety  originally  came  from 
France,  the  natural  homo  of  radishes  U 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  Sum 
mer  radish*  s.  If  sown  early,  will  be  fit  to 
ise  nearly  as  soon  as  our  early  sort?,  while 
it  continues  in  excellent  eaiing  condition 
nearly  all  Mimmer,  keeping  its  mild  flavor, 
and  does  not  pet  pithy  or  haid  like  mcst  i  f 
our  Summer  radishes;  valuable  as  a  table 
variety;  easilv  grown,  smooth  ;  flesh  white, 
tender,  free  from  hot  or  biting  taste,  and 
does  not  run  to  seed  l;ke  many  other  kinds. 
A  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
adishes.   Everv  one  should  try  it. 

Pkt.,  5  cts.;  1)7.,  10  Cts..;  %  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb., 
$1.00. 

THE  VALPARAISO 
SQUASH. 

The  Valparaiso  Squash  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  a  State  in  South  America,  and 
takes  iis   name  from    Valparaiso,  one 
of  the  largest  cifes   in   that  country. 
half  long  strasburg.  In  shape  it  is  oblong,  as  shown  in  the 

engraving,  on  second  cover  page  of  this  catalogue,  which 
was  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  taken  from 
our  field.  They  grow  very  uniform  in  shape,  of  a  rich 
yellow  color  outside;  the  flesh  is  a  rich  soldeu  color; 
solid  and  thick,  with  very  little  hollow  or  seeds  inside 
it  has  a  remarkably  fine  grain  and,  when  cooked,  is 
unusually  dry  and  free  from  any  hard  lumps  or  tougii 
stringy  pieces.  Owing  to  its  remarkably  pleasant  flavor, 
unusual  and  extra  line  grain  of  the  flesh  when  choked, 
it  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  variety  for  culinary 
purposes  ever  introduced. 

PIES  OR  CUSTARDS  WITHOUT  EGGS, 

made  with  the  Valparaiso  Squash,  are.  equally  as  rich 
and  palatable  as  when  eggs  are  u*ed  in  cooking  our 
common  varieties  of  squashes  or  best  varieties  of  pie 
pumpkins.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  desirable 
squash,  or  pumpkin,  is  its 

ENORMOUS  PRODUCTIVENESS, 

making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  feed- 
ing purposes.  The  quantity  grown  upon  1  acre,  when 
estimated  by  tons,  would  hardly  be  credited.  Our  patch, 
after  the  vines  had  been  killed  by  fro^t,  owing  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  squashes  laying  s>  closely  together,  and  their  rich  yellow  color,  looked  like 

A  FIELD  OF  GOLD, 

and  was  admired  by  every  passer-by,  many  coming  for  miles  to  see  the  large,  beautiful  squashes,  so 
thick  on  the  ground  as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  some  even  asserting,  before  they  examined  i  hem,  that 
they  had  been  hauled  and  placed  there  from  some  other  field. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  at  Philadelphia,  September  8  to  20,  188-1,  one  of  our  speci- 
mens was  exhibited  and  received  the  first  and  highest  premium  as  the  best  and  finest  specimen  of  any 
foreign  or  native  varieties.  As  we  have  said  in  another  part  of  this  catalogue  it  is  seldom  we  ever  urge 
our  patrons  to  buy  any  particular  variety  ot  seed  we  have  catalogued,  but  simply  state  the  facts  in 
regard  to  qualities,  etc.,  then  let  them  do  their  own  selecting.  But  we  beg  leave  here  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  new  bean,  The  Best  of  All,)  to  depart  from  our  general  rule,  and  urgeevery  one  who  reads  this  cata- 
logue to  try  at  least  1  package  of  this  valuable  squash,  knowing  that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  the 
money  they  invest  in  the  Valparaiso  Squash.  Pkt.  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.,  oz.,  30  cts.;  K  lb.,  $1.00; 
lb.,  $3.50. 

NEW  BRAZIL  SUGAR 
SQUASH. 

After  a  thorough  critical  trial  of  the  Brazil 
Sugar  Squash  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  list  of 
good  squashes,  and  we  take  pride  in  being  one  of 
the  firsc  to  introduce  it.  For  an  Autumn,  Summer 
r  Winter  squash  it  ranks  far  ahead  of  the  old  stand- 
ard varieties,  and  along  with  the  Valparaiso  and 
White  Pineapple  should  find  a  place  in  every 
one's  garden.  All  who  have  tasted  it  have  been 
wonderfully  pleased  with  its  delica'e  and  rich 
flavor.  If  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  it  will 
keep  its  fine  qualities  far  into  the  Winter.  Pkt., 
15  cts. ;  oz.,  40  ets.  ;  2  ozs.,  75  cts. 

RE"W  BRAZIL  SUGAR  SQUASH. 
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THE  NEW  CARDINAL  TOMATO. 


THE  NEW  CARDINAL  TOMATO. 


It  seems  that  each  year  hrings  out  a  new  tomato,  as  long  as  the  last  is  always  the  best,  no  one  ought 
to  complain.  Last  year  we  helped  to  introduce  Livingston's  Favorite,  and  we  feel  almost  fure  that  no 
one  ever  regretted  planting  that  excellent  variety.  We  this  season  offer  for  thefirst  time  the  Cardinal. 
This  splendid  variety  was  sent  out  last  year  by  a  prominent  seedsman,  but  as  is  our  custom,  we  never 
offer  any  new  variety,  until  first  testing  it  ourselves.  After  a  thorough  test  of  this  splendid  tomato,  we 
find  it  deserving  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  introducer. 

The  Ordinal  Tomato  is  of  the  most  vivid  cardinal  red  and  remarkable  for  coloring  right  up  to 
the  calyx,  leaving  no  green  part  whatever  to  be  seen.  They  are  very  large,  nearly  equal  to  the 
improved  Trophy  in  size,  perfectly  round,  smooth  as  an  apple,  solid,  nearly  clean  to  the  core,  with  very 
few  seeds,  extra  fine  and  pleasant  flavor,  enormously  productive,  ripens  up  as  early  as  any  good  sort,, 
and  will  keep  on  bearing  UDtil  killed  by  frost.  They  grow  very  uniform  in  size,  being  nearly  all  fine, 
large,  smooth  specimens  ;  with  very  few  small  ones  for  table  use,  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
very  best,  while  for  canning  or  market  purposes,  owing  to  their  productiveness,  solidity,  fine  quality 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance,  they  are  certainly  ahead  of  anything  ever  yet  introduced. 
Pkt,  10  cts.  ;  oz.,  50  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.25;  lb.,  $4.00. 


Please  Read  Our  Liberal  Offer. 

In  order  to  give  every  one,  who  reads  this  catalogue,  an  opportunity  to  try  the  above  mentioned 
new  improved  and  valuable  seeds,  and  to  have  them  introduced  as  widely  as  possible,  we  make 
the  following  offer: 

J8^*$3.70  IN  FULL  VALUE  FOR  $2.00  RECEIVED. 

Our  readers  will  please  notice  that  the  above  seeds  are  priced  as  low  or  lower,  as  the  same  varieties 
are  in  any  other  seed  catalogue  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  attach  to  them 

Jg@~  NO  FICTITIOUS  VALUE.    NO  FANCY  PRICES.  -@a 

On  receipt  of  82.00  we  will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  all  the  above  mentioned  22  packets  of 
new  and  improved  garden  and  veget°ble  seeds,  amounting  at  regular  catalogue  rates  to  J$2.70  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Hearthstone  Farm  and  Nation,  one  of  the  ablest,  best  and  most  inter- 
esting monthly  papers  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hearthstone  Farm  and  Nation  is  a  large  16  page  monthly  magazine,  published  in 
Philadelphia.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  which  is  $1.00  yearly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
conducted  agricultural  papers  in  the  world,  and  should  be  found  in  every  household  in  the  country,  as 
it  not  only  contains  much  information  useful  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  but  also  a  large  amount  of 
reading  matter  pleasant  and  interesting  to  old  and  young. 

TWO  DOLLARS 

will  bring  23  packets  of  the  very  best  garden  and  vegetable  seeds  at  your  post  office,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  agricultural  papers,  once  a  month  for  1  year.  46g=-  Don't  fail  to  accept 
this  offer.   It  is  but  little  to  us,  hut  much  to  you.  „^$r 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF 


r  <  a 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  * 


aiiiiiiiuiiajj^iissiaiiiifs 


fl®-The  following  described  vegetable  seeds  will  be  found  to  embrace  nearly  all  the  standard  and 
reliable  varieties  for  general  cultivation.  Our  prices  will  be  found  to  be  as  low  as  good  reliable  fresh 
seeds  can  be  purchased  for,  and  as  we  grow  most  of  those  mentioned,  we  think  our  customers  will  find 
them  entirely  satisfactory  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

4®=-0ur  aim  is  to  supply  the  very  best,  and  our  stock  is  superior  this  year  to  any  we  have  ever  offered. 

JJ®=-REMEMBER  we  pay  postage  on  all  seeds  in  packets,  ounce,  %  pound  or  pound  papers  (except- 
ing corn,  beans,  peas  and  grass  seed).  When  these  are  ordered  by  pint  or  quart,  15  cents  a  pint  or  25 
cents  a  quart  must  be  added  additional  to  pay  postage. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Barr's  Mammoth.  A  new  variety.  A  bunch 
of  25  edible  shoots  have  weighed  13  lbs.,  and 
sold  in  Philadelphia  market  for  $5.00.  A  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  tender  and  rich.  Pkts.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
15  cts. 

Conover's  Colossal.  One  of  tne  best.  Pkts., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. 

BEANS. 

Beans.  (Dwarf  or  Bush.)  We  pay  postage  on 
beans  in  packets.  When  larger  quantities  are  or- 
dered to  be  sent  by  mail,  15  cents  a  pint  or  25 
cents  a  quart  must  be  added  to  price  to  pay  post- 
age. 

Early  Mazagan.  (Horse  Beans.)  Plant  in  rich 
soil  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and 
weather  settled.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. 

Early  Mohawk.  The  hardiest  of  all  Winter  va- 
rieties, will  stand  a  slight  frost.  Pkt.,  by  mail, 
10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  20  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00. 

Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks.  Hardy  and  prolific. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  20  cts.; 
peck,  $1.00. 

Bed  Speckled  Valentine.  P.ound  podded.  One 
of  our  tenderest  and  best  snap  shorts.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,by  express,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 

White  Seeded  Valentine.  Similar  to  the  above, 
excepting  the  color  of  the  bean,  which  is  white 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 

White  Wax.  An  excellent  snap  short  bean. 
Pod  a  rich  waxy  color.  Very  tender  and  good. 
Pkt,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts. ; 
peck,  $1.50. 

Black  Wax.  Considered  one  of  the  best  dwarf 
snap  beans,  tender,  rich  and  buttery  when 
cooked.   Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express 
30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 

Golden  Wax.  This  variety  is  4  to  5  days  earlier 
than  the  Black  or  White  Wax.  Pods,  long,  brit- 
tle, entirely  stringless;  a  bright  golden  color. 
Rich  and  buttery  when  cooked,  stands  up  well, 
keeping  the  pods  well  off  the  ground.  Pkt.  10 
cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 


Crystal  or  Ivory  Pod.  A  new  and  distinct  va- 
riety of  great  merit.  The  pods  are  clear  and 
nearly  the  color  of  ivory.  Very  tender,  rich, 
entirely  stringless,  ripens  early,  extra  fine  fla- 
vor when  cooked,  decidedly  one  of  our  best 
snap  short  beans.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by 
express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.75. 


LEMON  POD  WAX  BEAN. 

Lemon  Pod  Wax  Bean.  This  new  variety  of 
wax  bean  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  productive  sorts  yet  introduced ;  the 
vines  grow  to  a  good  height  with  short  runners. 
Stand  up  well,  and  are  literally  covered  with 
long  yellow  pods,  which  are  stringless  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by 
express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 

Bed  or  French  Kidney.  Excellent  quality. 
Very  prolific.  Extra  fine  flavor.  By  mail,  pkt., 
10  cts. ;  by  express,  qt.,  20  cts.;  peck,  $1,20. 
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White  Kidney.  One  of  the  best  shell  or  Winter 
beans,  large  size  and  very  productive,  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  18  cts. ;  peck, 
$1.00. 

White  Marrowfat.  Similar  to  the  above,  ex- 
cepting the  shape  of  the  bean,  which  is  nearly 
round.  An  excellent  market  variety.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  18  cts;  peck,  $1.00. 

White  Soup  Bean.  A  valuable  variety  to  plant 
among  corn,  productive  and  good.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  18  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00. 


NEW  PROLIFIC  TREE  BEAN. 


NEW  PROLIFIC  TREE  BEAN. 


The  New  Prolific  Trep  Bean,  sent  out  by  us  last 
Spring,  gave  good  satisfaction  in  most  cases. 
When  planted  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  they  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  some  cases  that  we  have 
heard  from.  Sixty  to  65  bushels  per  acre  have 
been  obtained  on  good  ordinary  soil.  One  man 
has  counti  d  over  200  pods  on  1  vine  and  nearly 
2,000  beans  on  1  hill.  They  should  be  planted 
in  rows  1X/?  feet  apart  and  18  to  20  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  if  planted  thicker  than  this,  they  will 
not  do  rear  >  s  well.  'Ihey  are  much  easier  raised 
than  the  old  fashion  Navy  Bean,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  as  the  stalks  stand  up,  keep- 
ing the  beans  clear  from  the  ground  and  not  be- 
ing as  liable  to  get  colored  or  mildew  in  wet 
weather.  Four  quarts  will  plant  1  acre.  Time  of 
maturity,  90  days.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by 
express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 


BEANS. — POLE  OR  RUNNING. 

New  Challenger  Lima.  This  is  claimed  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  common  lima  bean,  hav- 
ing been  kept  strictly  pure  in  one  family  in 
New  Jersey  for  more  than  30  years,  and  im- 
proved by  saving  the  best  and  finest  for  seed 
each  year.  They  are  very  compact  in  the  pod 
and  will  yield  almost  double  of  shelled  beans  to 
the  acre  than  the  old-fashion  limabeans.  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts.;  pint,  by  express,  20  cts.;  qt., 
30  cts. 

Large  White  Lima  Beans.  This  variety  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  We  will 
only  say,  our  stock  is  extra  nice,  being  grown 
expressly  for  seed  from  well  selected  stock. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.  ; 
peck,  $1.50;  bus.,  $5.00. 


Sewe,  or  Summer  Lima.  Smaller  than  the 
common  lima,  but  ripens  3  weeks  earlier,  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  common  lima,  but  yield- 
ing three  times  as  much  and  by  some  considered 
much  better  quality.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt., 
by  express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $2.00. 

Large  White  Butter  Beans.  Large,  very  hand- 
some and  enormously  prolific;  good  either 
green  or  dry.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  ex- 
press, 25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 

Horticultural,  or  Wren's  Egg  Bean.  An  ex- 
cellent, old-fashion  sort,  hardy  and  extremely 
prolific.  Good  to  plant  among  corn.  Pods  are 
tender,  rich  and  stringless.  Pkt,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by 
express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 

Giant  Wax.  (Red  seed.)  This  old  fashion  and 
standard  variety  is  more  largely  planted  than 
any  other.  They  are  extremely  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive; can  be  planted  among  corn,  with  the 
best  results.  The  pods  are  of  a  rich  golden, 
yellow  color,  entirely  stringless,  remarkably 
tender  and  buttery  when  cooked.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.75. 

Dutch  Case  Knife.   A  shell  bean.   One  of  the 

most  productive;  excellent  quality;  green  or 
dry.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts. ;  peck, 
$1.50. 

BEETS. 


WILSON'S  EARLY  BLOOD  TURNIP. 


Wilson's  Extra  Early  Blood  Turnip.  This 

is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  beets  in  cul- 
tivation and  highly  recommended  for  its  extra 
earliness,  fine  quality  and  productiveness ;  quite 
as  early  and  much  better  quality  than  the  early 
Egyptian.  It  makes  a  fine  market  crop  in  G  or  7 
weeks  after  sowing.  They  grow  unusually 
smooth,  clear  of  small  rootlets.  Color,  red  with 
alternate  rings  of  light  and  dark;  very  tender 
and  sweet  when  cooked.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
\i  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  80  cts. 

Early  Bassano.  Extra  early,  of  very  quick, 
large,  rapid  growth.  Very  tender  and  very 
sweet.  Mesh,  light  red.  or  bright  cherry  color, 
streaked  with  light  or  yellowish  colored  mark- 
ings ;  somewhat  allied  to  the  sugar  beet,  an  ex- 
cellent early  table  variety,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  Philadelphia  market  gardeners;  does  well 
in  the  South.  Pkt,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ,  %  lb.,  20 
cts. ;  lb.,  70  cts. 

Dark  Red  Egyptian.   Said  to  be  the  earliest 

variety  of  turnip  beets  in  cultivation.  For 
forcing  or  to  get  beets  the  earliest  for  marketing 
or  table  use,  this  is  the  kind  to  plant  ,  as  it  will 
produce  beets  fit  to  eat  sooner  than  any  other 
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kind,  very  tender  and  sweet  when  young,  but 
apt  to  get  hard  and  woody  when  fully  grown. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ;  %  lb.,  30  ets. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Dewing  Improved  Blood  Turnip.  A  great 
improvement  on  the  old  variety  of  blood  turnip. 
Very  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  free  from 
fibrous  roots.  Flesh,  deep  red;  very  tender  and 
line  flavored  when  cooked.  Good  for  an  early  or 
Winter  beet,  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25 
cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Bastian's  Half  Long  Blood  Winter.   One  of 

the  best  Winter  varieties,  grows  to  a  good  size, 
carries  its  thickness  well  down,  a  good  cropper, 
keeps  well  in  Winter.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ; 
y±  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Long  Blood  "Winter.  An  old  and  well  tried 
sort,  good  in  the  Fall,  good  in  the  Winter,  good 
to  keep  and  good  every  way.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  AND 
SUGAR  BEETS. 

Grown  for  Feeding  Stock.  The  value  ot 
these  for  stock  feeding  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  result  from  their  use  is  wonder- 
ful, as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  improved  condi- 
tion and  health  of  the  animals  when  fed  on 
either  mangels  or  sugar  beets,  both  in  the  in- 
crease of  milk  and  thriving  condition  of  fat 
cattle  and  dry  stock.  They  can  be  raised  at  a 
trifling  cost  and  will  yield  immense  crops.  Five 
or  6  pounds  of  seed  is  enough  for  1  acre. 

Lane's  Improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet.  This 
is  the  most  popular  and  best  sugar  beet  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  it  will  yield  nearly 
as  much  per  acre  as  the  best  mangels,  and  is 
said  to  contain  8  per  cent,  more  of  sugar  than 
any  other.  As  much  as  from  30  to  40  tons  have 
been  grown  on  1  acre  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a 
bushel.  Our  seed  is  first  class,  pure  and  war- 
ranted genuine.  Pkt.,  5  cts  ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb., 
20  cts.;  lb.,  55  cts. 

New  Golden  Tankard  Yellow  Fleshed  Man- 
gel. This  new  and  distinct  variety  is  a  most 
important  addition  to  our  list  of  roots  for  stock 
feeding,  as  it  contains  less  water  and  more  sugar 
than  any  other  mangel.  A  special  feature  is  the 
rich,  deep  yellow  color  of  the  flesh,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  other  mangels,  which  cut 
white,  and  far  exceeding  them  in  nutritious  and 
milk-producing  qualities.  In  England,  where 
it  is  already  considered  indispensable  for  dairy 
farming,  large  dairy  farmers  state  that  they  are 
not  only  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price  per  gal- 
lon for  milk  from  cows  fed  on  this  mangel,  but 
also  that  the  cows  are  in  much  better  condition 
fed  on  hay  and  Gold  >n  Tankard  Mangel  alone, 
than  if  fed  on  hay,  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  and 

4  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  day.  Sheep  fed  on  this 
variety  thrive  far  better  than  on  other  kinds; 
and  if  the  Golden  Tankard  is  given  with  other 
sorts,  the  sheep  will  pick  out  every  piece  of  it 
before  touching  the  others,  On  account  of  its 
peculiar  shape  it  can  be  left  very  close  in  the 
rows,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 
In  England,  under  high  cultivation,  it  has 
yielded  upwards  of  75  tons  per  acre.  It  comes 
earlier  to  maturity  than  other  sorts;  it  is  hardy 
and  valuable  for  feeding  on  the  ground.  Pkt., 

5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  ^  lb.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  65  cts. 

Improved  Mammoth  Prize  Long  Red  Man- 
gel. The  heaviest  croppina  and  best  long  Mangel. 
This  mammoth  variety  grows  to  an  immense  size, 


single  roots  weighing  from  30 to  50  lbs.  each,  and 
always  of  very  fine  texture  and  good  quality.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  broad  6houlder  and  massive 
shape  of  the  root,  by  which  a  greater  weight  is 
obtained  without  that  coarseness  inherentin  un- 
improved strains  of  seed.    It  has  produced 


GOLDEN  TANKARD  MANGEL. 

from  60  to  75  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  and  is 
most  valuable  for  stock  feeding.  At  the  Smith- 
field  Club  cattle  show,  specimens  were  exhibited 
weighing  50  lbs.,  and  were  the  finest  on  exhibi- 
tion. Oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  18  cts. ;  lb.,  50  cts. 

Bed  Globe  Mangel.  A  good  variety  in  shape, 
similar  to  yellow  globe.  Very  productive.  Oz., 
10  cts. ;  Y±  lb.,  18  cts. ;  lb.,  45  cts. 

OHICOORY. 

Sow  in  April  and  cultivate  same  as  carrots.  The 
roots  cut  up  and  dried  make  an  excellent  substi 
tute  for  coffee.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Similar  to  the  cabbage  used  for  greens.  Sow 
and  cultivate  same  as  cabbage  for  Winter  use. 
Keep  in  cool,  dry  cellar,  roots  covered  with  earth. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  Large.  Pkt.,  5  ct. ;  oz.,  15  cts. 

COLLARDS. 

Collards  are  prized  in  the  South  as  greens,  and 
well  adapted  to  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
raise  cabbage.  Plant  and  cultivate  same  a&  cab- 
bage.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 
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CABBAGES.— EARLY  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  VARIETIES. 


HENDERSON'S   EARLY  SUMMER. 

The  numerous  and  many  varieties  of  cabbage 
now  offered  to  the  public  under  different  names 
is  enough  to  almost  confuse  one,  so  as  to  make  it 
hard  to  tell  which  to  buy.  We  will  take  ihe  lib- 
erty to  caution  our  customers  to  be  careful  hoAV 
they  take  hold  of  these  new  and  fancy  sorts  as 
they  nearly  all  turn  out  worthless  after  one  or  two 
years'  trial.  We  would  also  caution  them  never  to 
buy  imported  cabbage  seed  when  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  do 
no  good  in  tbis  county.  In  the  following  list,  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  those  few  sorts  that 
have,  after  many  years' trial,  proven  to  be  good, 
hardy,  reliable  and  good  headers,  and  all  of  the 
very  best  American  grown  seed. 

Early  York.  One  of  the  early  old-fashion  sorts. 
A  good  and  productive  variety  in  most  sections. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts.;     lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Little  Pixie.  A  great  favorite  with  some.  About 
one  week  earlier  than  the  Early  York.  Small 
pointed  heads.  Very  solid  and  tender.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.;  ^  lb.,  60  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.00. 

Early  Etauipes.  A  new  variety  claimed  by  the 
introducer  to  be  one  week  or  10  daysearlierthat 
than  any  other,  a  sure  header,  and  good  qual- 
ity. On  our  trial  grounds  the  past  season  this 
variety  gave  excellent  satisfaction,  was  fit  to 
use  one  week  earlier  than  the  Jersey  Wakefield, 
heads  equally  as  large.  Pkt. ,10  cts.  oz.,  25  cts. ; 
%  lb.,  70  cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 

EARLY  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD. 
TRUE. 

Of  all  the  very  early  varieties  of  cabbages  this 
is  more  largely  planted  than  any  other,  and  is  the 
great  favorite  with  market  gardeners  and  truckers, 
both  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality,  extreme 
!  hardiness,  and  never  failing  to  make  gooc,  ''olid 
heads.  The  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  varieties,  will  do  to  plant  out  in  open 
ground  sooner  than  any  other.  The  heads  are 
conical  in  shape,  good  size,  solid,  tender  and 
extra  fine  flavor.  We  prefer  it  above  all  other 
kinds  for  an  early  cabbage.   Our  seed  can  be  de- 

gsnded  upon  as  being  first  class  in  every  way. 
kt,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  90  cts.;  lb.,  $3.50. 


EARLY  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD. 

HENDERSON'S  EARLY  SUMMER. 

An  excellent  early  Summer  variety,  coming  a 
week  or  10  days  after  the  Wakefield,  but  much 
larger  and  finer  heads.  Stands  the  heat  of  Sum- 
mer remarkably  well,  very  tender  and  fine  flavor, 
seldom  burst  when  ripe.  Very  popular  with 
market  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  seed  is  extra  fine  and  all  grown  from  selected 
heads  of  pure  stock.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  eta.; 
H  lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $3.00. 

Early  Cannon  Ball.  An  excellent  early  vari- 
ety, about  1  week  later  than  the  Early  York. 
Unusually  round,  hard,  solid  heads;  hence  its 
name  Cannon  Ball.  When  fully  grown  the 
heads  will  measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Early  Newark  Flat  Dutch.   A  valuable  early 

sort,  not  quite  as  early  as  the  Wakefield,  but 
large  heads,  hardy  and  nearly  always  sure  to 
head.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 


FOTTLER'S  IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK. 

The  earliest  and  best  of  the  large  drumhead 
varieties.  Verv  valuable  and  excellent  as  a  Sum- 
mer or  early  Fall  cabbage,  as  it  will  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  fine  heads  than  any  other 
ripening  at  the  same  time.  Extra  fine  quality, 
heads  flattish  or  rounded  on  top,  solid  and  crisp. 
This  variety  is  largely  planted  by  our  best  cab- 


bage growers.  Pkt. 
65  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 


5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb. 
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CABBAGE.— LATE  OR  WINTER  VARIETIES, 


A  Few  Words  About  Our  Cabbage  Seed. 

exB^ySth^^^en^rh^A  r*Prese,nts  a  Sroup  of  our  Sure  Head  Cabbages,  photographed 
thTave^age^  and  we  venture  to  say  that  they  are  aW  sample  of 

than  those  shown  in th f  enlravin-  wffn^l\&Te  T tain  there  Were  m£ny  much  larger  and  nTier 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  3*  as  cables  »Zt£  KYi?roS-£°wn  m"Ch  depends  uPon 

varieties  and  those  that  are wnrth .w  aSfs  and  the-  }nfh  lg  difference  m  the  price  between  good 

valn>ble>e^teble.  '  should  be  no  consideration  with  those  who  intend  to  raise  this 

nond that  will,  vle^th0^^?^  Fabba8e,  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  20  years,  we  know  of 
Dutch.  But,  as  with  tS  ?2^f  ™equal1The  Sure  Head  aT1d  the  improved  or  Premium  Flat 
entirely  different  variety  is  sold  h??ny  oth?r,new  an(1  ffond  things,  a  spurious  article,  or  seed  of  an 


entirely  different  varied  ls^old  h?Sny  oth?r1new  and  ?ood  _ 

this  been  the  case  with  &  ttSL  nt?lncipled  parties  for  the  genuine  article.  Particularly  has 
matter, and  will  only  Sere  SS^^  We  wish  to  caution  our  customers  in  regard  to  th's 
sale,  but  that  there  is'verv  liftUnf  it  •  r^wlH  be  any  Quantity  of  Sure  Head  Cabbage  seed  offered  for 
introducer  4  years  ago  and  we  havi 6  Connt^-  0nr  stock  ^  was  obtained  direct  from  the 
think  we  have  improved  the  k  £  nnus«ally  particular  to  keep  it  strictly  pure  ever  since,  and 

purposes,  and  so 'firmly  are  wp^^*«„yi*S  1?ost  Jud,cl011s  and  carpful  selections  each  year  for  seed 
that  we  will  guarantee  andwaS ^  °nnr  seed  ?s  Pure  aTld  of  the  very  best  strain  and  quality, 
men  are  generally  willing  tc Tdo  «v£  ™; "  strict  y  genuine  and  true  to  name,  which  is  more  than  seed- 

The  Sure  Head  Cabbage  &  tho  Saf  CKth-S?1.1,able  to  heavy  damages, 

most  experienced  market  Lrd en pVt^  mfmy  years  continued  selection  by  a 

headquarters  and  has  neyJ?  yet foiled  tn ^™elp«  Va>  ♦•°Ur  st^k  seed  was  obtained  direct  from 
never  yet  tailed  to  give  satisfaction.    The  Sure  Head  Cabbage  produces 
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large,  round,  flattened  heads,  of  the  flat  Dutch 
type.  It  is  sure  to  head  when  other  varieties  fail. 
It  is.  extra  fine  flavored,  has  very  few  leaves,  a 
large,  tight,  solid  head,  and  on  this  account  is  not 
near  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cabbage  worm. 
It  has  been  grown  in  every  section,  from  Maine 
to  Calif  >rnia,  and  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  and  has 
invariably  given  the  best  satisfaction.  We  have 
probably  received  more  than  500  letters  about  this 
celebrated  cabbage  since  we  have  been  selling  the 
seed,  and  not  in  one  single  instance  have  we  heard 
of  one  complaint,  but  all  speak  in  glowing  terms 
of  its  excellent  qualities  and  wonderful  produc- 
tiveness. 

Prices  of  the  The  Sure  Head  Cabbage:  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  yA  lb.,  $1.00;  lb.,  $3.50. 


many  yet.  Pkt. 
cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 


5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. 


lb.,  60 


Mammoth  Marblehead.  This  is  the  largest 
variety  of  cabbage  grown,  single  heads  often 
weighing  from  40  to  50  pounds.  The  heads, 
although  somewhat  looser  than  some  others,  arc 
tender  and  fine  flavored  when  cooked  This  va- 
riety is  much  thought  of  in  the  South,  where  it 
seems  to  do  remarkably  well.  Our  seed  Is  the 
best  American  grown,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  make  fine  large  heads,  while  cheap  English 
seed  will  be  found  to  be  an  entire  failure  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  yA  lb.,  $1.00;  lb.,  $3.00. 

Green  Curled  Savoy.  One  of  the  finest  flavored 
cabbages  in  cultivation ;  in  quality  it  is  almost 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH. 


Wilson's  Improved  Premium  Flat  Dutch. 

Next  to  the  Sure  Head  we  know  of  no  other  va- 
riety of  Winter  cabbage  that  will  give  as  satisfac- 
tory result,  or  repay  as  well  for  the  money  and 
trouble  invested  as  our  Improved  Premium 
Flat  Dutch.  This  strain  of  late  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  has  given  the  highest  satisfaction  wher- 
ever tried.  We  have  been  constantly  improv- 
ing it  each  year  by  selecting  the  finest,  largest 
and  most  solid  heads  every  year  for  seed,  dis- 
carding all  those  that  showed  any  signs  of  de- 
teriorating or  disease,  until  we  now  have  one  of 
the  very  best  strains  of  Flat  Dutch  Cabbages  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Wilson's  Improved 
Flat  Dutch  grow  to  a  large  size,  often  weighing 
18  to  20  pounds;  heads  are  flattish  on  top,  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower,  fine  flavored  and  tender 
when  cooked,  and  keep  crisp  and  solid  all 
Winter;  90  plants  out  of  100  will  generally  make 
fine,  large,  solid  heads.  Prices  of  our  Premium 
Flat  Dutch:  Pkt.,5cts.;  oz.,25cts.;  341b.,  75 cts.; 
lb.,  $2.50. 

Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials 
from  persons  who  have  been  growing  our  Pre- 
mium Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  for  the  last  five  years. 
Hundreds  of  others  could  be  added  if  we  had 
room. 


Rural  Retreat,  Wythe  Co.,Va.,  May  22, 1882. 
Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please 
find  $3  for  cabbage  seed.  Your  seed  is  much  better 
than  any  we  ever  had  in  this  neighborhood.  I 

bought  cabbage  seed  from  ■  last  year, 

which  were  small  and  almost  worthless;  while 
yours  were  large,  fine  and  plump.  Some  of  the 
seed  you  sent  me  came  up  in  four  days  after 
planting.  The  plants  were  strong  and  healthy. 

R.  Thaxton. 

Large  Late  Drumhead.  An  old  fashion  Win- 
ter variety,  a  little  later  than  the  Sure  Head,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  seldom  fails  fo 
make  a  good  crop,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with 


equal  to  the  cauliflower,  and  ia  preferred  by 
epicures  above  all  other  kinds.  It  is  mostly 
used  for  boiling,  being  extra  tender  and  fine 
flavored  when  cooked.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.; 
%lb.,  $1.00;  lb.,  $3.25. 

Red  Dutch  or  Pickling.  A  small  headed  va- 
riety used  for  pickling  or  filling  mangoes,  and 
considered  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  20  cts.;  %  lb.,  65  cts.;  lb.,  $1.50. 

CAULIFLOWER— EARLY 

SNOWBALL. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  excellent  and  su- 
perior variety  of  cauliflower,  see  "Specialties, 
page  4.    Pkt.,  20  cts. 


EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER. 
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Caulillower.  (Lackawanna.)  One  of  the  best 
lale  varieties,  a  good  and  sure  header.  Keeps 
all  Winter.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

BORECOLE,  OR  KALE. 

A  species  of  cabbage.  Sow  seed  in  last  of  April, 
transplant  in  June  in  rich,  mellow  soil.  Cultivate 
same  as  cabbage. 

Tall  German.   Pkt,  5  cts.  ;  oz.,  20  cts. 

CELERY. 

Celery  has  become  an  almost  indispensable 
article  of  diet  and  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
vegetable,  both  with  the  poor  and  rich.  Seed 
should  be  sown  from  last  of  March  to  middle  of 
April,  and  transplanted  in  July  or  August. 

Boston  Market.  One  of  the  most  popular  mar- 
ket s  »rts,  bushy,  very  fine  flavored,  halfway  be- 
tween the  tall  and  dwarf.  Much  cultivated 
around  Boston.    Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. 

Goodman's  Large  White  Solid.  The  best  large 
variety  in  cultivation.  Tender,  crisp  and  fine 
flavored.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.00. 

Sandringham,  or  Dwarf.  A  very  fine  flavored 
dwarf  variety.  Throws  up  many  shoots  from 
one  stalk.  Tender,  extra  fine  flavored  and  good. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. ;  34  lb.,  $1.00. 

CARROTS. 

The  early  varieties  are  best  for  table  use  and 
ih<  >uld  be  sown  early.  For  a  late  crop  for  feeding 
purposes  sow  in  May  or  June. 

Early  Scarlet  Short  Horn.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  best  for  table  use.  Pkt., 5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts. ; 
%  lb.,  50  cts. 

Danver's  Half-L.ong  Scarlet.  A  new  rich 
orange  variety.  Very  smooth  and  handsome. 
A  heavy  cropper.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ;  34  lb-> 
50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Improved  Long  Orange.  A  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  common  long  orange.  The  roots 
grow  very  uniform  and  smooth,  being  always 
well  formed,  large  size  and  better  flavored  than 
the  common  long  orange.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10 
cts.;  %  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1  00. 


OXHEART  CARROT. — NEW, 

This  new  carrot  comes  from  France,  and  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  shape,  as  shown  in  the 


OXHEART  CARROT. 


engraving.  It  is  extra  fine  quality,  very  desirable 
for  table  use  or  feeding  purposes.  An  immense 
cropper  and  much  more  easily  grown  than  any 
other  variety.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  '25  cts.;  34  lb.,  75 
cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

White  Belgian.  Growsto  a  very  large  size,  used 
principally  for  feeding  purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts.: 
oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  delight  in  rich,  mellow  soil.  They 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  weather  is  warm 
and  danger  of  frost  is  over.  To  keep  off  the 
striped  bugs,  sprinkle  lightly  with  kerosine  oil  or 
turpentine,  diluted  with  water  ;  1  part  of  oil  to  20 
parts  of  water. 


WILSON'S  EARLY  GREEN  CLUSTER  CUCUMBER. 

Improved  Early  Green  Cluster.    Of  all  the 

early  varieties  this  will  be  found  the  best  and 
most  profitable  for  market  gardeners  and  pri- 
vate families.  Maturesearly.  Very  prolific;  good 
for  cucumbers  or  pickles.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ; 
341b.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Early  Green  Prolific.  Nearly  as  early  as  the 
above.  Enormously  productive,  oiten  grow- 
ing in  clusters  of  3  or  4  on  a  vine.  One  of  the 
best  for  early  cucumbers  or  pickles.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  30  cts  ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Early  Frame.  An  old  standard  variety.  Very 
early,  and  a  great  variety  with  many.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  80  cts. 

Boston  Pickling.  This  variety  is  more  gen- 
erally used  for  short  pickles.  Not  quite  as  early 
as  the  above,  but  exceedingly  prolific.  A  great 
favorite  with  pickle  growers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Improved  White  Spine.  A  favorite  market  va- 
riety, large  size ;  excellent  for  cucumbers  or 
pickles.  The  best  of  the  White  Spine  varieties. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.  ;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb  ,  $1.00. 

Wilson's  Improved  !Long  Green.  This  large, 
splendid  and  beautiful  cucumber  has  been  im- 
proved by  us  from  the  common  long  green  by 
years  of  careful  selecting  the  finest  each  year 
for  seed.  When  fully  grown  many  of  them  are 
from  12  to  14  inches  in  length,  enormously 
productive,  and  are  decidedly  the  very  best  for 
late  cucumbers  or  pickles.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,15 
cts.;  %  lb., 40  cts.;  lb.,  $1.25. 
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Gherkin,  or  Burr.  By  some  called  French 
Pickles.  Very  desirable  for  fancy  pickles.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts. 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  LONG  GREEN  CUCUMBER. 

SUGAR  CORN. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  corn  for  canning  pur- 
poses and  general  table  use  has  become  so  exten- 
sive in  the  United  States  that  new  and  improved 
varieties  are  being  introduced  every  year,  some 
of  which  prove  to  be  valuable  sorts  while  others 
are  only  old  varieties  under  new  names. 
Wilson's  Improved  L,arge  Eate  Evergreen 
Sugar  Corn,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
(which  was  made  from  an  actual  photograph  of 
stalks  taken  from  the  field)  is  decidedly  one  of  the 


WILSON'S  LARGE  LATE  EVERGREEN  SUGAR  CORN. 


best  varieties  for  canning  or  market  purposes 
as  well  as  private  families  that  there  is  grown  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Large  Late  Sweet  Evergreen,  partaking 
of  the  flue  formed  ears,  deep  grain  and 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  former, 
with  the  immense  size  of  the  ear  and 
sweet,  luscious  flavor  of  the  latter. 
It  will  remain  in  a  state  fit  for  use 
a  longer  time  than  any  other.  This  va- 
riety planted  in  May  has  been  fit  to  use 
by  the  middle  of  July,  and  good  boiling 
ears  were  taken  from  the  same  planting  the  1st 
of  October.  When  planted  in  June  it  will  be  fit 
to  use  very  late  in  the  season,  retaining  all  its 
milky,  tender  and  sugary  properties  long  after 
the  leaves  and  outer  husk  are  killed  by  frost. 
Price  of  Wilson's  Improved  Large  Late  Evergreen 
by  mail,  postpaid,  large  pkt,  10  cts.;  pt.,  25  cts. ; 
qt.,50cts.;  by  express,  qt ,  25  cts  ;  peck,  $1. ;  bus., 
$3.50.  Special  contracts  for  larger  quantities. 

Amber  Cream  Sugar  Corn.  A  new  variety 
lately  introduced.  Very  prolific,  long  ears  of 
an  amber  color  when  ripe.  Very  sweet,  delicious 
and  excellent  quality.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  ex- 
press, 30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00. 

Early  Minnesota.   Next  to  the  Montana  this  is 

the  earliest  sugar  corn  grown.  Stalks  from  3  to 
4  feet  high,  ears  small,  set  close  to  the  ground, 
generally  from  3  to  4  on  a  stalk,  extremely 
hardy,  will  bear  a  slight  frost.  Valuable  as  an 
earlv  market  sort.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express, 
30  cts.;  peck,  $1.50. 

Crosby's  Early.  A  standard  and  well  known 
variety,  not  quite  as  early  as  the  Minnesota  and 
Montana,  but  much  larger  and  finer  ears ;  extra 
fine  quality;  one  of  the  best  for  table  use.  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts.;  peck, 
$1.25;  bus., $4.00. 

Mexican.  This  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  rich- 
est and  sweetest  sugar  corn  that  grows.  Medium 
early.  Height  about  5  to  6  feet.  Good  size  ears, 
exceedingly  rich,  creamy  and  sugary.  The  grain 
when  ripe  is  a  dark  blue  or  nearly  a  black  color, 
but  when  in  a  boiling  state  is  white  like  other 
corn.  A  favorite  with  epicures.  Pkt.,  by  mail, 
10  cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  30 cts. ;  peck, $1.50. 

Egyptian  Sweet.  A  modern  variety  of  great 
merit.  Hardy,  good  sized  stalks,  fine,  large  ears, 
well  filled  out  at  the  ends,  deep  grain,  medium 
early  and  very  prolific;  next  to  our  Improved 
Late  Evergreen,  the  best  of  any  for  canning  pur- 
poses. Pkt.,bv  mail,  10  cts. ;  by  express,  qt.,  25 
cts.;  peck,  $1.25;  bus., $4.00. 

Stowell's  Evergreen.  This  old  standard  and 
well  known  variety  needs  no  description,  as 
nearly  every  one  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
excellent  and  valuable  sugar  corn,  and  it  is 
probably  more  planted  than  any  other.  We 
will  only  say  that  our  strain  of  Stowell's  Ever- 
green Sugar  Corn  is  the  very  finest  and  best, 
having  been  improved  by  the  most  careful 
selections  and  judicious  cultivation  apart  from 
any  other  kind,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  can  furnish  as  good  a  sample 
and  as  pure  a  variety  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  as 
can  be  found  in  this  country.  This  variety  is 
medium  early  to  late,  large  ears,  very  produc- 
tive, easily  grown,  and  excellent  quality.  Large 
pkt.,  by  mail;  10  cts.  ;^by  express,  qt.,  20  cts.; 
peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.75. 

SUGAR  CORN  FOR  SOILING- 
PURPOSES. 

The  advantage  of  sugar  corn  for  soiling  over 
the  common  varieties  of  field  corn  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  has  been  proven  by  both  practi- 
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cal  and  scientific  experiments  to  make  one-third 
more  milk  and  of  a  better  quality  than  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  field  corn,  and  to  give  much  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  sor- 
ghum sugar  cane  or  millets.  Largest  and  best 
varieties,  $2.50  per  bushel. 


LEEK. 

Sow  early  in  Spring.  Rows  1 2  inches  apart,  thin 
out  to  6  inches  in  row. 

Large  .London.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 


stowell's  evergreen. 


EGG-  PLANT. 


LETTUCE. 


Sow  seed  in  hot  bed,  in  March  or  fore  part  of 
April.  Don't  plant  in  open  ground  until  the 
weather  is  settled  and  nights  warm. 

New  York  Improved.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  for  general  culture.  The  plant  is 
strong,  healthy  and  vigorous ;  yields  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit  of  a  large  size,  many  of  them 
weighing  from  6  to  10  pounds,  as  large  around 
as  half  peck  measure;  excellent  quality.  Pkt., 
10  cts. ;  oz.,  50  cts. 

Black  Pekin.  This  beautiful  and  excellent 
variety  is  a  native  of  China,  lately  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  fruit  is  round,  good  size, 
a  beautiful  shiny,  dark  brown  or  nearly  black 
color;  meat  solid,  rich  and  extra  fine  quality. 
Very  handsome  and  desirable.  Pkt.,  10  cts.; 
lA  oz.,  35  cts. 

ENDIVE, 

Used  as  a  salad  for  Winter  use.  Sow  early  in 
Spring,  transplant  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  1  foot  in 
the  row. 

Green  and  White  Curled.  Pkt.,  each,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  25  cts. 

KALE. 

Dwarf  German.    Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  OZ.,  10  cts. 
Tall  Red,  or  Purple.    Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10 cts. 


Lettuce  thrives  best  in  rich  soil.  To  grow  head 
lettuce  fine  for  early  crop,  sow  seed  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Spring  in  cold  frame  or  hot  bed.  Trans- 
plant in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked. 


CUBAN  QUEEN. 


PERPETUAL  LETTUCE. 

Perpetual.  (New.)  This  new  and  excellent 
variety  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  family  use  of 
any  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  distinct  form,  not 
heading  as  some  do,  but  forming  large,  compact 
bushes,  the  leaves  curling  outward  from  the 
top  of  a  butterish,  yellow 
green  color  and  slightly  oily 
to  the  touch.  It  is  free  from 
any  bitter  taste,  tender  and 
.crisp  even  to  the  outer  leaves. 
From  one  sowiDg  of  seed  in 
April,  it  was  fit  to  cut  in  May, 
and  supplied  the  finest  let- 
tuce for  table  use  until  Au- 
gust 10th.  Its  fine,  tender 
and  crispy  qualities  are  not 
affected  "in  the  hottest 
weather,  when  other  sorts 
are  unfit  to  eat.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  25  cts. ;  \i  lb.,  60  cts. 

New  Golden  Heart     For  a 

full  description  and  price  of 
this  new  variety,  see  page  8, 
"Specialties." 

Improved  "White  Cabbage. 

One  of  the  earliest,  a  fine 
heading  variety.  Strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  tender  and 
fine  flavored.  Pkt,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  60  cts. ;  lb.  $2.00. 
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mottled,  irregular  spots,  somewhat  resembling 
scales,  hence  tneir  name.  They  are  remarkably 
solid,  extra  fine  flavored  and  good  keepers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  toughness  of  the  outer  rind  they  will 
bear  transportation  remarkably  well,  and  are  val- 
uable for  shipping  purposes.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  15 
cts. ;  %  lb.,  40  cts.;  lb.,  $1.25. 

Cuban  Queen.  Next  to  the  Iron-Clad  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  largest  and  best  watermelon 
in  cultivation.  They  are  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  their  rind  solid  almost  to  the 
core.  Sweet,  delicious  and  sugary,  grow  to  an 
immense  size,  often  weighing  60  to  80  pounds, 
and  have  weighed  as  high  as  100  pounds.  Our 
customers  should  be  careful  in  not  buying  the 
Excelsior  for  the  Cuban  Queen,  as  they  some- 
what resemble  the  Cuban  Queen,  but  are  much 
inferior  in  quality.  Our  Seed  of  the  Cuban 
Queen  is  all  home  grown  and  genuine.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  %  lb.,  40  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.25. 

The  Boss.  This  variety  is  claimed  by  the  intro- 
ducer to  be  a  melon  of  excellent  quality,  very 
productive,  and  good  for  shipping  purposes. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  30  cts.,  lb.,  $1.00. 

Ice  Rind,  or  White  Icing.  This  old-fashion  va- 
riety still  has  its  favorites  and  is  claimed  by 
them  to  surpass  any  other  in  its  fine  sugary  qual- 
ities, sweet  and  luscious  flavor  and  other  good 
properties.  Although  in  size  they  do  not  com- 
pare with  some  of  our  new  sorts,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  a  melon  of  great  merit,  ripen  early, 
and  produce  well.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lh., 
25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Black  Spanish.  An  old  and  well  tried  melon, 
medium  in  size,  remarkably  sweet  and  luscious 


.Early  Curled  Silesian.     An   excellent,  old-  > 
fashion  sort.     Not  a  heading  variety.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Hanson.  A  superior  curled  and  extra  heading 
sort.  Heads  often  weighing  from  2  to  3  pounds. 
Sweet,  u  nder  and  crisp.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.; 
%  lb  ,  60  cts.  ;  lb.,  $2.00. 

New  Silver  Ball.  An  excellent  variety,  both  for 
early  S pring  and  late  Summer  use.  Heads  large, 
firm  and  solid.  An  attractive  silvery,  white 
color.  Very  rich,  buttery  and  delicious  flavor. 
Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  6  pkts.,  50  cts. ;  10  pkt.,  70  cts. 

Brown  Dutch.  A  splendid  black  seeded  variety. 
Very  desirable  bo  h  for  early  table  use  and 
heading.  Stands  the  heat  of  Summer  the  best 
of  any.   Pkt. ,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. 

WATERMELON. 

Melons  thrive  best  in  light,  rich,  sandy  soil.  Pre- 
pare the  ground  same  as  corn,  make  the  hills  6  to 
8  feet  apart  each  way,  a  shovel  full  of  rich  com- 
post to  tlie  hill  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
After  danger  of  bugs  are  over,  thin  out  to  2  plants 
to  a  hill.  The  best  remedy  for  the  striped  bug,  or 
squash  borer,  is  to  mix  one  quart  of  tcerosine  oil 
or  turpentine  with  6  to  8  gallons  of  water,  sprinkle 
the  hills  with  this  once  or  twice  a  week  until  out 
of  danger. 

The  Great  Iron-Clad.  For  price,  history  illus- 
tration and  description  of  this  wonderful  new 
watermelon.  See  "  Specia.ties  "  page  7.  We  will 
only  here  add  that  our  seed  has  all  been  grown 
from  pure  headquarter  stock,  and  is  war- 
ranted pure  and  genuine. 


SCALY  BA 

This  new  variety,  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last 
season,  has  given  general  satisfaction,  although 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  Cuban  Queen,  yet  they 
grow  to  a  good  size,  very  uniform  over  the  field, 
making  them  valuable  for  market  purposes.  The 
rind  is  a  dark  green  color,  marked  with  lightish, 


:  MELON. 

in  flavor,  a  moderate  producer  and  a  good  mar- 
ket melon.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  25 
cts.;  lb.,  75 cts. 

Vick's  Early.   This  is  one  of  the  earliest  water- 
melons in  cultivation,  medium  size,  oblong  in 
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shape,  excellent  quality 
i^lb  ,  25  cts.;  lb. 


cts. 


Pkt. 
75  cts. 


5  cts. ;  oz.,  10 


Mountain  Sweet.  This  old  standard  and  good 
variety  lias  almost  become  run  out,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  the  true  seed,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
kinds  we  do  not  grow.  We  have  taken  unusual 
pains  to  procure  the  genuine  article,  and  think 
our  customers  who  wish  to  plant  this  variety, 
will  find  it  all  right.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.;  y± 
lb  ,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 


MUSKMELON, 
OR  CANTALOUPE. 


These  require  same  treatment  as  watermelons. 
About  5  or  6  feet  apart  is  the  right  distance  for 
muskmelons.  The  following  varieties  we  offer, 
have  all  proven  first  class,  both  in  quality  and 
productiveness. 


life  I 


HONEY  DEW  GREEN  CITRON  MUSK  MELON. 

H.»ney  Dew  Green  Citron.  This  new  and  ex- 
cellent variety,  sent  out  by  us  last  season  forthe 
first  time,  has  kept  its  reputation  up  as  one  of 
the  finest  quality,  best  flavored  muskmelons  in 
cultivation.  In  appearance,  the  Honey  Dew,  a 
beautiful  shape,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
medium  size,  weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds,  skin 
thickly  netted,  slightly  ribbed,  flesh  a  light 
greenish  color,  thick  meated,  and  of  the  most 
spicy,  delicious  and  exquisite  flavor  imagin- 
able. As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  as  spicy  and 
fragrant  as  citron,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  oz.,25cts.;  %  lb.,  65  cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Jenny  Lind.  This  variety  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  They  are  considered  by 
all  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  muskmelons,  and  the 
only  objection  they  have  is  their  size,  which  is 
quite  small,  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  are 
great  favorites  with  many,  and  much  cultivated 
by  market  gardeners,  as  they  ripen  and  are 
ready  for  market  sooner  than  any  others.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Surprise.  A  variety,  introduced  a  few  years  ago, 
and  differing  from  others  principally  in  the 
color  of  its  flesh,  which  is  a  deep  orange  color. 
Shape  of  melon  is  round,  deeply  ribbed,  quality 
spicy,  rich  and  fragrant.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
34  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 


MONTREAL  GREEN  CITRON. 

This  new  variety,  lately  introduced  from  Can- 
ada, is  unquestionably  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  muskmelons  grown.  They  frequently  at- 
tain the  weight  of  from  30  to  40  pounds,  which  is 
remarkably  heavy  for  a  muskmelon.  The  shape, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  nearly  round,  in- 
clined to  oval,  slightly  ribbed,  thickly  netted, 
flesh  a  rich  greenish  color,  very  thick  meated,  a 
rich,  spicy  flavor,  sweet  and  delicious.  For  a 
market  melon  they  certainly  have  no  equal,  be- 
ing very  productive  and  nearly  all  large  melons. 
They  bring  the  highest  price.  They  are  also  very 
desirable  for  private  families.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  Mlb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  «1.00. 

Hackensack.  An  old  fashion  and  well  tried 
variety  of  fine,  spicy  taste,  sweet  and  excellent 
flavor.  Always  gives  satisfaction.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  10  cts.;  30  cts,;  lb.,  90  cts. 


BAY  VIBW  MELON. 

Bay  View.  A  valuable  variety,  grows  to  a  large 
size,  oblong  in  shape,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, enormously  productive,  very  hardy  and 
easily  grown.  The  vines  have  a  broad,  dark 
green  leaf,  grow  rapidly  and  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  fine  melons.  Very  uniform  in  size,  of 
fine  quality  and  excellent  flavor.  Our  strain  of 
Bay  View  has  always  been  kept  pure,  and  the 
quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  good  melon. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 


RELIABLE  ONION  SEED. 

A  Few  Words  About  the  Quality  and  Price  of  Our  Onion  Seed. 

In  no  vegetable  does  the  value  of  the  crop  depend  more  directly  on  the  quality  and  variety  of  seed 
than  the  onion,  and  in  no  seed  is  there  such  a  fluctuation  in  the  price ;  one  season  it  may  be  extremely 
high,  the  next  it  may  be  remarkably  low ,  this  is  owing  to  the  crop  raised  and  the  demand  for  seed. 
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The  present  year  happens  to  be  one  when  onion  seed  is  very  plenty  and  low.  Our  customers  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  poor  onion  seed  is  dear  at  any  price  and  that  the  seed  we  offer  is  all  first-class, 
fresh,  reliable  and  true  to  name,  and  that  our  prices,  when  compared  with  other  reliable  houses,  will 
be  found  as  low  as  good  onion  seed  can  be  bought  for. 


AMERICAN  VARIETIES. 

Extra  Early  Red.  This  variety  matures  full  2 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other.  They  are  a 
splendid  cropper,  mild  flavor,  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance, keep  well  and  will  olten  make  good 
crops  in  heavy  soil,  where  other  varieties  fail. 
For  an  early  table  or  market  onion  they  are  in- 
valuable. Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ;  M  lb.,  40  cts. ; 
lb ,  81.00. 


EXTRA  EARLY  RED  ONION. 

L.arge  Red  Wethersfield.  This  is  the  standard 
variety  and  more  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
South  than  any  other.  They  grow  to  a  large 
size,  are  hardy,  yield  abundantly,  and  excellent 
keepers.  Will  do  well  in  any  climate.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ;  34  lD-»  30  cts-  >       75  cts. 

Yellow  Danvers.  This  variety  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  It  is  more  extensively 
grown  for  market  purposes  than  any  other  kind 
and  has  frequently  produced  600  bushels  per 
acre.  They  grow  to  a  good  size,  light  yellow 


skin,  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  mild  and  ex- 
cellent flavor.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  %  lb., 
30  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

White  Globe.  A  large,  globe  shaped  onion, 
firm,  fine  and  mild  flavored  ;  yields  abundantly, 
keeps  well.  One  of  the  handsomest  onion  grown 
from  American  seed.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.; 
%  lb.,  60  cts. ;  lb.,  81.75. 

White  Portugal  Silver  Skin.  A  large,  flat  onion. 
Skin  silvery  white,  flesh  very  mild,  beautiful  in 
appearance.  Very  desirable  for  family  use. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  %lb.,  70  cts. ;  lb.,  82.00. 

NEW  ITALIAN  ONIONS. 

These  large  and  beautiful  onions  have  done  ad- 
mirably well  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  fact  now  well  established  ,that  they 


NEW  SILVER  BALL  ONION. 


can  be  grown  with  the 
best  success  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  and  that 
large  onions  can  be 
grown  from  the  black 
seed  the  first  year..  If  set 
out  the  second  season, 
instead  of  running  to 
seed  like  our  American 
onions,  they  continue  to 
grow  and  increase  in  size 
until  some  varieties  at- 
tain the  enormous  weight 
of  from  3  to  4  pounds. 
They  are  much  milder  in 
flavor  than  American 
onions. 

New  Giant  Red  Rocca. 

This  splendid  variety 
of  onion  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  from  where  our 
seed  is  imported  fresh 
everyyear.  Ithasdone 
splendidly  in  this 
country,  growing  to  a 
large  size  Irom  seed  the 
first  year,  some  speci- 
mens the  past  season 
weighing  over  2  pounds 
each.  The  Giant  Red 
Rocca  is  a  globe  shaped 
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onion,  dark  red  skin,  mild  and  excellent  flavor, 
a  good  keeper.  Plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart  for 
large  onions,  thin  out  to  8  inches  in  the  row. 
Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  Y±  lb.,  70  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.25. 

Golden  Globe  Tripoli.  This  is  a  very  desirable 
novelty  from  the  South  of  Europe.  It  grows  to 
the  size  of  the  Giant  Rocca,  is  hardy,  productive, 
does  well  in  any  climate  and  is  very  desirable 
for  private  families.  The  skin  is  a  transparent 
golden  straw  color,  mild  flavor,  and  a  heavy 
cropper.  Large  onions  can  be  grown  from  black 
seed  the  first  year.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  % 
lb.,  70  cts.;  lb.,  $2.25. 


RED  ROCCA  ONION. 

New  Silver  Bill  Onion.  This  splendid  new 
Italian  onion  and  excepting  our  New  Mam- 
moth Silver  King  (described  and  illustrated 
in  another  part  of  this  catalogue),  is  the  largest 
and  handsomest  onion  in  cultivation.  We  now 
offerit  for  the  first  time  (after  having  thoroughly 
tested  its  excellent  qualities  and  adaptability  to 
our  climate),  and  can  recommend  it  to  our  cus- 
tomers as  a  first  class  onion  in  every  respect, 
mild  flavor,  very  fine  and  beautiful  appearance, 
hardiness,  productiveness,  easily  grown  and 
possessing  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  be 
found  in  an  onion.  The  New  Silver  Ball 
Onion  can  easily  be  grown  to  weigh  1%  pounds 
from  seed  the  first  year,  and  if  the  smaller  bulbs 
be  set  out  the  second  year,  they  will  readily  at- 
tain the  weight  of  from  2  to  4  pounds.  Pkt., 
10  cts.:  oz.,  25  cts.;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

PEPPERS. 
Golden  Dawn  Mango.  This  beautiful  variety 
of  sweet  pepper,  introduced  2  years  ago,  and 
sent  out  by  us  largely  last  year,  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction  in  almost  every  soil  and 
climate  The  Golden  Dawn  grows  to  a  good 
size,  a  bright  beautiful  golden  color,  entirely 
sweet,  fine  flavored,  thick  meated  and  very  pro- 
ductive. As  many  as  14  fine,  large  peppers  have 
been  counted  on  one  vine.  Pkt,  5  cts.;  oz., 
30  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.00. 

Large  Sweet  Bell.  A  well  tried  and  large  early 
variety  of  sweet  pepper.  Very  desirable  for 
mangoes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 


Spanish,  or  Monstrous.  This  variety  is  quite 
different  from  the  Sweet  Bell,  or  Mountain.  It 
grows  to  a  very  large  size,  some  obtaining  the 
length  of  8  inches.  They  are  not  as  good  for 
mangoes  as  some  other  varieties.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  30  cts. 


GOLDEN  DAWN  MANGO. 


Bull  Nose.  This  is  not  a  sweet  pepper,  but  grows 
to  a  large  size,  and  very  desirable  for  those  who 
like  hot  peppers  for  mangoes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
30  cts. 

Long  Bed  Cayenne.   Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 
Long  Yellow  Cayenne.    Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 
Small  Bed  Chili.    Pkt.,  5  cts.  ;  oz.,  25  cts. 
Bed  Cherry.    Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. 

PARSNIP. 

Sutton's  Student.  An  excellent  variety.  Roots 
smooth,  well  shaped  and  free  from  woody 
fibres,  mild  flavored.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz ,  10  cts.; 
lb.,  75  cts. 

Large  Sugar,  or  Hollow  Crown.    An  old  and 

well  tried  sort.  Roots  grow  to  a  large  size.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  for  family  use.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cte. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

PEAS. — EARLY  VARIETIES. 

American  Wonder.  This  excellent  variety  of 
dwarf  pea  is  a  cross  between  the  Champion  of 
England  and  Little  Gem.  It  combines  all 
the  good  qualities  of  both  its  parents,  with  the 
addition  of  much  earlier  in  maturity  than 
either,  and  more  dwarf  than  the  Little  Gem. 
The  American  Wonder  is  a  green  wrinkled  pea 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  finest  flavor.  Vines 
grow  from  8  to  10  inches  in  height,  need  no 
sticks  or  supports,  bears  abundantly,  and  is  the 
earliest  wrinkled  pea  in  cultivation.  Peas 
planted  June  5th  last  season  were  ready  for  the 
table  in  35  days  from  planting.  Thirty  to  40 
pods  have  been  counted  on  one  vine,  and  from 
10  to  12  large  peas  in  one  pod.  Very  desirable 
for  close  planting  or  garden  culture.  They  re- 
quire rich  soil.  Large  pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  by 
express,  pint,  15  cts.;  quart,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.25. 

Premium  Gem.  This  new  and  productive 
variety  of  pea  will  take  the  place  of  all  others 
when  it  once  becomes  known,  both  on  account  of 
its  earliness,  excellent  qualities  and  wonderful 
productiveness.  The  Premium  Gem  is  a  great 
improvement  on  McLean's  Little  Gem,  grows 
about  the  same  height,  10  to  12  inches,  needs  no 
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sticks  or  supports,  the  vines  being  stiff  and  strong, 
which  enables  them  to  bear  up  their  enormous 
load  of  pods.  They  are  nearly  as  early  as  the  ear- 
liest, enormously  productive,  and  of  the  very  best 
and  finest  quality;  for  a  table  pea  they  have  no 
superior.  By  planting  in  a  succession  every  3 
weeks  you  can  easily  have  an  abundance  of  peas 
all  Summer  with  little  or  no  trouble,  as  they  re- 
quire no  sticks.  Large  pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  by 
express,  pint,  15  cts. ;  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 


AMEBIC  AN  WONDER  PEA. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early.  This  old  and  once 
popular  variety,  now  sold  under  the  name  of 
Landreth's  Extra  Early,  etc.,  is  still  the  great 
favorite  with  many  as  an  early  pea;  height 
about  3  feet;  medium  quality,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  in  cultivation.  Large  pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts.;  peck,  1.25;  bus., 
$4.00. 

Carter's  First  Crop.  Similar  to  the  above ;  said 
by  some  to  be  from  5  to  7  days  earlier ;  an  ex- 
cellent sort  for  family  use  or  early  market.  Large 


pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts.; 
peck,  $1.25;  bus.,  $4.00. 

PEAS. — SECOND  EARLY  AND 
LATE. 

White  Marrowfat.  An  old  and  well  tried  sort ; 
very  productive  and  easily  grown ;  about  3%  feet 
high ;  pods  large  and  well  filled.  Large  pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  by  express,  qt.,  20  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00 ; 
bus.,  $3.00. 

Black -Eyed  Marrowfat.  Similar  to  the  above ; 
said  by  some  to  be  of  better  quality ;  enormously 
productive.  Same  price  as  the  White  Mar- 
rowfats. 

Bishop  Dwarf  Long  Pod.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  productive  varieties  of  second  early 
peas;  height  about  18  to  20  inches;  requires  no 
sticks  for  field  culture;  decidedly  the  heaviest 
cropper  of  any  pea  in  cultivation  ;  for  market 
gardeners  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  peas  we 
have  on  account  of  its  enormous  production  and 
good  table  qualities.  Large  pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.50;  bus., 
$4.50. 

Champion  of  England.  An  old  and  popular 
sort ;  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  , 
one  of  our  best  late  table  peas.  Large  pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25 ; 
bus.,  $4.50. 

Hair's  Dwarf  Marrow.  An  excellent  variety  of 
late  peas ;  3  feet  high ;  a  wrinkled  pea  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Large  pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  by 
express,  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial.  A  popular  variety  of 
Late  Dwarf  peas ;  peas  large  size ;  excellent 
quality;  an  abundant  bearer.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25;  bus., 
$4.50. 

Telephone.  A  new  pea  lately  introduced  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  pea  in  the  world.  The 
pods,  when  properly  cultivated,  grow  from  6  to 
8  inches  in  length  ;  vines  from  4  to  5  feet  high. 
The  peas,  when  fully  grown  and  shelled  green, 
are  certainly  a  great  curiosity,  and  resemble 
more  large,  green  marbles  than  peas.  As  many 
as  12  to  14  large  peas  have  been  counted  in  one 


PREMIUM  GEM  PEA. 
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TELEPHONE  PEA. 


Eod.  They  are  abundant  bearers,  and  said  to 
e  equal  to  the  champion  of  England  in  quality. 
By  mail,  pkt,  10  ets.;  by  express,  pint,  30  cts.; 
qt.,  50  cts. 

PUMPKINS. 

Some  varieties  of  pumpkins  require  rich  soil 
and  thorough  cultivation  to  insure  good  crops; 
otbers,  or  coarser  varieties,  can  easily  be  grown  by 
planting  among  corn,  and  large  crops  are  fre- 
quently raised  in  this  way  and  are  considered 
very  valuable  for  feeding  purposes. 

Etampes,  (or  Bright  Red  Pumpkin.)  This  variety 
is  a  native  of  France,  where  it  is  largely  grown 
for  cooking  purposes.  Many  of  the  specimens 
grown  in  that  country  are  of  a  bright  red,  but 
when  planted  in  this  country  they  seem  to 
change  in  color.  The  quality,  however,  remains 
the  same  as  a  pie  pumpkin.  They  certainly 
have  no  superior.  The  Etampes  Pumpkin  is 
extremely  hardy,  grows  to  a  large  size,  often 
weighing  30  to  40  pounds,  are  a  round,  flattish 


ETAMPES,  OR  RED  PUMPKIN. 

shape;  a  very  deep,  dark,  rich  yellow  color, 
slightly  bordering  on  the  red.  Very  thick 
meated,  fine,  and  dry  grained.  Good  keepers. 
Very  productive  and  valuable  for  either  cooking 
or  feeding  purposes.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair,  held  at  Philadelphia,  September  8  to  20, 
1884,  the  Etampes  received  the  highest  premium, 
as  the  best  foreign  variety  of  pumpkin,  hkt., 
10  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  34  lb.,  50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

TENNESSEE  SWEET  POTATO 
PUMPKIN. 

This  excellent  variety  grows  to  a  medium  size, 
pear  shaped,  a  little  ribbed,  light,  creamy  color, 
slightly  tinged  with  green,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Cashaw,  but  much  thicker  necked,  better 


quality  and  better  keeper.  For  making  piee  or 
custards  they  certainly  have  no  superior,  and  next 
to  the  Valparaiso  Squash  are  as  good  for  this  pur- 
pose as  any  of  the  pumpkin  or  squash  family.  As 
our  seed  is  limited,  we  can  only  sell  in  packets, 
15  cts.  per  pkt.,  or  2  pkts.  for  25  cts. 


TENNESSEE  SWEET  POTATO  PUMPKIN. 

MAMMOTH  CHILI  PUMPKIN. 

This  mammoth  variety  is  positively  the  largest 
pumpkin  in  the  world.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
South  America,  the  home  of  our  best  and  largest 
squashes  and  pumpkin*.  When  planted  in  this 
country  on  extremely  rich  soil  they  grow  to  a  size 
simply  enormous.  Specimens  the  past  season 
have  been  grown  to  weigh  over  200  pounds,  and 
much  larger  than  a  common  flour  barrel.  At  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  the  past  season,  we  re- 
ceived the  highest  premium  for  the  largest  speci- 
men. To  obtain  this  enormous  size,  they  must  be 
planted  in  very  rich  soil,  should  be  watered  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure,  and  only  one  vine 
allowed  to  grow  on  one  hill  and  one  pumpkin  on 
a  vine.  For  exhibition  purposes  they  are  very 
desirable.  Our  seed  were  all  savei  from  the 
largest  specimens,  and  the  true  variety.  Pkts., 
10  cts. ;  oz.,  40  cts. 

Tours  Mammoth  Squash  (or  Pumpkin).  This 
enormous  variety  originated  near  Tours,  a  city 
in  France,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  They 
are  of  a  long,  oval  shape;  light  gray  or  stone 
color;  grow  to  an  immense  size;  remarkably 
solid,  heavy,  and  thick  meated,  being  nearly 
solid,  with  very  few  seeds.  The  cooking  quail- 
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ties  of  this  variety  are  excellent,  being  dry,  fine 
grained  and  good  flavored;  although  not  as 
large  in  size  as  the  Mammoth  Chili,  yet  owing 
to  their  solidity  they  will  sometimes  weigh 
nearly  as  much.  They  are  certainly  a  valuable 
curiosity.  Pkt.,  lOcts.;  oz.,  -10  cts. 

Cashaw,  or  Crooked  Neck  Pumpkin.  Pkt., 

5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  50  cts. 

Common  Cheese,  or  Sweet  Pumpkins.  Pkt., 

5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts. 
When  sent  by  express,  deduct  15  cents  from  pound 
prices. 

Connecticut  Field  Pumpkin.  This  improved 
variety  of  our  common  field  pumpkin  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  valuable  of  any  in  cultivation 
fcr  general  feeding  purposes,  both  on  account  of 
its  good  stock  feeding  properties,  hardiness, 
good  keeping  qualities,  and  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness.   Immense  crops  can  be  grown 


CONNECTICUT  FIELD  PUMPKIN. 


among  corn  by  planting  the  seed  at  the  same 
time.  When  dropping  the  corn,  have  a  boy  to 
drop  3  pumpkin  seeds  in  every  third  row  and  in 
every  third  hill  in  the  row.  In  this  way  as  many 
as  5  tons  have  been  grown  on  one  acre,  without 
any  injury  to  the  corn.  They  are  extremely 
hardy,  will  withstand  slight  freezing  without 
injury,  will  keep  all  Winter,  and  are  of  immense 
value  for  feeding:  milch  cows  or  dry  stock  in 
Winter.  By  mail,  pkts.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  lb., 
40  cts. ;  by  express,  lb.,  25  cts. ;  5  lbs.,  $1.00. 

RADISHES. 

Radishes  require  rich  soil,  and  to  be  good 
should  be  grown  quickly.  The  Fall  or  Winter  va- 
rieties are  easily  grown.  They  will  keep  all  Win- 
ter, same  as  turnips. 

Improved  Long  Scarlet  Radish.  This  excel- 
lent early  variety  is  one  of  the  best  early  sorts 
either  for  market  gardening  or  private  families. 
Our  seed  of  the  Early  Long  Scarlet  is  all  grown 
for  us  in  France,  and  produces  much  finer  and 
smoother  radishes  than  home  grown  seed 
not  near  as  liable  to  get  wormy;  much  more 
crisp  and  tender,  free  from  all  hot  or  biting 
taste,  and  will  keep  in  good  eating  condition 
much  longer  than  that  grown  from  American 
seed.  Pkt.,  5  cts  ;  oz.,10cts.;  34  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb., 
75  cts. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip.  The  earliest  variety 
grown.  Small,  round,  bright  red,  extremely 
tender  and  j  uicy .  Pkt. ,  5  cts. ;  oz. ,  10  cts. ;  34  lb. , 
30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 


Early  White  Turnip.   Similar  to  the  above. 

Not  quite  as  early,  larger  size,  good  quality. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  )4  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts 


IMPROVED  LONG  SCARLET  RADISH. 

Yellow  Turnip.  An  excellent  early  market  va- 
riety. Tender,  crisp,  and  fine  flavored.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  10 cts.;  34  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

French  Breakfast.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
delicate,  of  quick  growth,  tender,  crisp  and 
mild  flavor,  beautiful,  deep  scarlet  color,  tipped 
with  white.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  341b.,  30 
cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Olive  Shape  White  and  Scarlet.  A  splendid 
variety.  Medium,  early,  beautiful,  olive  shape, 
mild  flavor,  tender  and  crisp.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Olive  Shape  (Golden  Yellow).  A  new  variety 
of  great  merit,  lately  sent  out  by  one  of  the  best 
French  horticulturists,  stands  the  heat  of  Sum- 
mer well,  a  beautiful  bright  golden  color,  crisp, 
and  tender.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  30 
cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

jLong  White  Naples.  A  handsome  long  white 
clean  radish,  excellent  quality,  good  for  Sum- 
mer or  Fall  use.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ,  34  lb., 
25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

WINTER  VARIETIES. 

China   Rose,  Black   and   White  Spanish. 

These  are  all  Winter  varieties  and  can  be  sown 
with  turnips  and  kept  in  good  eating  condition 
same  as  turnips.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts, ;  34  lb., 
25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  easily  grown  from  seed.  Sow  early  in 
April,  when  up,  thin  out  to  3  feet  in  the  row. 
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Mammoth  Victoria.  The  largest  and  best  for 
cooking  purposes.  Pkt,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  % 
lb.,  50  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

SALSIFY,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT. 

Cultivate  same  as  parsnips.  Roots  can  remain 
in  the  ground  all  Winter  and  used  in  the  Spring  if 
desired.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.;  %  lb.,  75  cts.; 
lb.,  $2.50. 

SPINACH. 

For  early  Spring  use  sow  the  last  of  September 
or  early  in  October.  For  Summer  or  Fall  use,  sow 
early  in  Spring.   Spinach  requires  rich  soil. 


Norfolk  Savory.  The  best  for  general  use.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  \i  lb.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  60 cts. 


Broad  Leaf  Flanders.  A  large  and  very  pro- 
ductive variety,  excellent  quality,  good  for  Fall 
or  Spring  sowing.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb., 
20  cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

SQUASHES. 

Squashes  should  not  be  planted  until  the 
weather  is  warm  and  ground  settled. 


EJLRLY  WHITE  BUSH  SQUASH. 


Early  White  Bush.,  or  Patty  Pan.  This  is 
the  earliest  to  mature.  Very  productive  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb-» 
25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Early  Golden  Bush.  Similar  to  the  above  in 
every  way,  excepting  its  beautiful  bright  golden 
color.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.,  %  lb.y  25  cts.;  lb., 
75  cts. 

Early  Yellow  Crooked  Neck.    One  of  the 

most  popular  varieties  for  table  use;  can  be 
stewed  or  fried  like  egg  plants.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25 cts. ;  lb.,  75 cts. 

Perfect  Gem.  A  new  and  excellent  variety, 
good  for  either  Summer  or  Winter  use,  exceed- 
ingly fine  grained,  smooth,  dry,  very  sweet  and 
extra  fine  flavor;  a  good  keeper.  Pkt.,  5  cts, ; 
oz.,  15  cts. ;  %  lb.,  40  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.25. 

Cocoanut.  A  splendid  little  squash.  Exceed- 
ingly productive;  will  keep  all  Winter;  the 
very  best  for  pies  or  custards.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  y±  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

The  Hubbard.  This  well  known  variety  of 
Winter  squash  is  more  largely  planted  than  any 
other,  both  on  account  of  its  extra  good  cooking 
and  keeping  qualities  and  immense  productive- 
ness. Our  seed  is  the  purest  and  best.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.  ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  90  cts. 

Sample  Ear  Learning  C 


Marblehead.  This  is  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Hubbard ;  color,  light  blue,  rich,  yellow  flesh; 
exceedingly  dry  and  fine  flavored.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  10 cts.;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  90  cts. 


TEE  HUBBARD. 


Essex  Hybrid.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  rich- 
est flavored,  finest  grained,  and  sweetest  of  all 
the  squash  family,  but  one  of  the  very  best 
keepers.  The  flesh  is  very  thick,  rich  color, 
solid  and  dry  when  cooked.  It  is  very  early, 
quick  growth.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ;  34  lb.,  40 
cts.;  lb.,  $1.25. 

Boston  Marrow.  An  excellent  and  fine  fla- 
vored sort,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
pumpkin  than  a  squash  ;  grows  to  a  large  size, 
dry  and  delicious  when  cooked,  and  excellent 
keeper.  Very  desirable  for  making  pies.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  90  cts. 


Valparaiso  Squash.  (New.)  For  full  description 
of  this  new  and  valuable  squash,  see  page  11. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SEEDS. 

Sugar  Trough  Gourd.    Holds  6  to  8  quarts 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  35  cts. 

Hercules  Club  Gourd.   Three  to  4  feet  long 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,40cts. 

Ornamental  Gourds.   All  shapes  and  colors. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. 

Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourd.  (Pure.)  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

Calabash,  or  Dipper  Gourd.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

Osage  Orange  Seed.   Oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ; 
lb.,  75  cts. 

Castor  Oil  Beans.   Highly  ornamental.  Pkt., 
5  cts. 

SWEET  AND  MEDICINAL 
HERBS. 

Anise,  Balm,  Caraway,  Coriander,  Sage,  Thyme, 
Sweet  Fennell,  Lavender,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Sum- 
mer Savory,  Saffran.  Pkt,  each,  5  cts. 

n  By  mail  for  25  cents. 


LIVINGSTON  S  NEW  FAVORITE  TOMATO. 


Every  one  ought  to  know  how  to  raise  tomatoes. 
The  varieties  we  offer  are  none  but  those  that 
have  been  found  of  the  very  best  and  most  valu- 
able of  any  in  cultivation.  Our  seed  has  all  been 
grown  on  our  own  seed  farms  with  the  greatest 
care  and  saved  from  the  finest  and  largest  speci- 
mens. We  grow  them  especially  for  seed  and  no 
other  purpose. 


Livingston 's  Favorite.  This  new  and  splendid 
variety  introduced  a  few  years  ago  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  tomatoes  in  cultivation.  They 
are  medium  early,  abundant  bearers,  large, 
round,  smooth  as  an  apple,  solid  nearly  to  the 
core,  ripens  evenly  all  over,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  table  use,  or  canning  purposes  they 
certainly  have  no  equal.    The  vines  a,re  strong 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  TROPHY  TOMATO. 

Sample  Ear  of  the  Golden  Beauty  Corn  by  mail  for  25  cents. 
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and  healthy,  and  keep  on  bearing  until  killed 
by  frost,  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz..  30  cts. ;  %  lb.,  90  cts. ; 
lb.,  $3.00. 

Wilson's  Improved  Trophy.  This  old  and 
once  popular  variety  had  become  so  much  mix- 
ed with  other  varieties  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 
We  have  been  for  years  improving  this  good  old- 
fashion  sort  by  carefully  selecting  the  largest, 
smoothest,  and  best  tor  seed  each  year  until  we 
have  obtained  the  finest  strain  of  trophy  toma- 
toes that  has  ever  been  grown.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
30  cts.;  %  lb.,  90  cts. ;  lb.,  $3.00. 

Early  Acme.  This  is  one  of  our  earliest  ripen- 
ing tomatoes;  good  size,  fine  appearance, 
smooth,  solid,  fine  flavor  and  a  good  cropper. 
Pkt.,  5 cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  %lb.,  75 cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Early  Mayflower.  "Very  early ;  grows  to  a  large 
size,  deep  red,  smooth,  round,  solid,  with  few 
seeds,  bears  abundantly.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25 
cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Climax.  A  splendid  early  variety  similar  to  the 
Acme  in  color  and  appearance.  Smooth,  fine 
and  excellent  flavor.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  % 
lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Canada  Victor.  Said  to  be  the  earliest  in  culti- 
vation ;  not  as  large  and  smooth  as  some,  but 
valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Paragon.  An  old  and  popular  variety  among 
truckers  and  market  gardeners.excellent  for  can- 
ning purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb., 
75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.00. 

Golden  Trophy.  A  fine,  large  yellow  tomato, 
good  quality  and  very  prolific.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
30  cts. 

Yellow  and  Red  Pear  Shaped.  These  small 
varieties  are  much  used  for  pickling  and  pre- 
serving. Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts. 

The  Cardinal  (New.)  For  particulars  of  this 
new  and  splendid  variety,  see  page  12,  "  Special- 
ties." 


TURNIPS. 

Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf.  Valuable  for  field  cul- 
ture, easily  grown  among  corn.  Valuable  for 
feeding  purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb., 
20  cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Early  White  Flat  Dutch.  Similar  to  the  above 
production,  and  valuable  for  table  use  or  feed- 
ing purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb., 20 
cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Yellow  Aberdeen.  Valuable  for  feeding  pur- 

Eoses,  more  rich  and  nutritious  than  the  above, 
ut  not  so  easily  raised.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ,  oz.,  10  cts. ; 
M  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 


Yellow  Globe.  One  of  the  best  for  table  use 
very  tender,  sweet  and  excellent  fine  flavor,  a 
good  keeper.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25 
cts.;  lb.,  75  eta. 

Early  White  Egg.  This  is  one  of  our  very  best 
turnips  for  table  use.  Medium  in  size.  Comes 
to  maturity  sooner  than  any  other.  The  very 
best  quality.  Smooth,  sweet  and  fine  flavored. 
One  of  the  best  for  garden  culture  or  table  use. 
Pkt.,  5  cts, ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %jlb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

RUTA  BAGAS,  OR  SWEDISH 

TURNIPS. 

These  are  a  distinct  class  and  should  be  sowed 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  common 
turnip.   They  require  rich  soil. 

Improved  Yellow  Ruta  Baga.  This  magni- 
ficent variety  is  the  result  of  judicious  selection 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  hardiest,  best  and  most 
productive  of  any  in  cultivation.  For  stock 
feeding  it  has  no  equal,  being  solid,  rich,  sweet 
and  nutritious.  It  will  yield  one-third  more 
to  the  acre  than  any  we  ever  grew.  The  roots 
grow  very  uniform.  Large  size,  free  from  small 
rootlets,  and  keeps  well  until  late  in  the  Spring. 
Our  seed  is  all  grown  from  the  finest  and 
smoothest  specimens.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,10  cts.; 
y±  lb.,  by  mail,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  65  cts.  When  sent  by 
express,  deduct  15  cents  per  pound. 

Golden  Globe.  A  splendid  variety  for  table  use. 
Very  tender,  sweet  and  extra  fine  flavor.  Roots 
a  bright  beautiful  golden  color.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.  75  cts. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf.  A  splendid  and  pro- 
ductive variety,  largely  grown  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  highly  prized  for  its  excellent 
quality,  and  strong  and  vigorous  habits  of 
growth.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  341b.,  $1.00. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf.  A  valuable  and  popu- 
lar variety  of  fine  quality  and  easy  culture. 
Very  productive.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. ;  ~%Vo,, 
$1.00. 

White  Burley.  Largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  cigars.  The  leaves  grow  to  an  im- 
mense size.  Very  valuable  for  wrappers.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  40  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.20. 

General  Grant.  The  earliest  variety  grown. 
Particularly  adapted  to  the  Northern  States.  It 
produces  leaves  44  inches  in  length  and  of  pro- 
portional width,  and  matures  its  crop  far 
North  as  Minnesota.  Pkt,  10  cts.;  oz.,  35  cts.; 
%  lb.,  $1.50. 

Havana.  (Imported  Seed.)  This  is  the  finest 
quality  tobacco  grown.  Our  seed  is  freshly  im- 
ported each  year.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  50  cts.; 
k  lb.,  $1.50. 


JL»  SEED 


We  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  our  customers  to  this  branch  of  our  business.  As  we 
make  a  specialty  of  growing  field  seeds,  having  a  large  breadth  of  ground  occupied  for  this  purpose, 
and,  as  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  soil  and  climate  adapted  for  the  growing  of  all 
kinds  of  cereals,  our  customers  can  rely  in  getting  those  of  the  best  and  finest  quality.   By  this  means 

The  earliest  Potato  this  world  has  ever  seen  THE  STAY  BEAUTY. 
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we  are  enabled  to  offer  better  and  purer  seed  than  dealers  living  in  large  cities  who  havetodeDend 
upon  others  for  their  information  as  to  quality  and  variety.  8         '  aepena 

SEED  CORN. 

The  Golden  Beauty. 

This  new  field  corn, 

which  we  offer  to  our 

customers  for  the 

first  time  this  season, 

is  certainly  the  larg- 
est, finest  and  most 

productive  field  corn 

in  cultivation.  The 

ears  are  of  perfect 

shape,  from  12  to  14 

inches  long,  unusu- 
ally small  cob ;  very 

deep,  broad  grain  of 

rich   golden  color, 

and  makes  the  finest 

and  best  meal.  The 

Golden  Beauty  Corn 

is  particularly  re- 
markable   for  two 

things. 
First,    the  immense 

size  and  beautiful 

appearance  of  the 

grain,  which  is  un- 
questionably the 

largest  grain  of  any 

reliable  field  corn  in 

cultivation. 
Second,  its  remarkable 

feature  of  having  2 

good  ears  to  a  stalk. 

We  don't  mean  to 

say  that  every  stalk 

bears  2  ears,  but  we 

do  mean  that  a  larger 

percentage  of  stalks 

will  bear  2  good  ears 

than  any  other  va- 
riety of  large  field 

corn  we  ever  saw. 

Our  illustration  is  an 

exact  photograph  of 

1  hill  of  3  stalks,  ex- 
hibited by  us  at  the 

Pennsylvania  State 

Fair,  av  Philadel- 
phia, 1884,  and  which 

received  the  highest 

premium    for  corn 

on  the  stalk.  As  will 

be  seen  in  the  cut, 

this  hill  of  3  stalks 

bears  6  large  fine  full 

ears,  and  we  offered 

the  past  season  $50 

for  a  similar  hill  of 

any  other  variety, 

but  failed  to  get  it. 

The  Golden  Beauty 
Corn.  Grows  to  a 
height  equal  to  our 
common  varieties  of 
Dent  Corn.  The 
stalks  take  a  stroDg 
hold  in  the  ground 
with  a  broad  dark 
green  leaf,  will  ripen 
and  mature  fully 
as  early  if  not  ear- 
lier than  the  Chester 
County  Dent  or  Far- 
mer'sFavorite;husks 
and  shells  very  easy, 
and  will  make  more 
bushels   of  sound 


THE  GOLDEN  BEAUTY  CORN  ON  THE  STALK. 
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corn  to  the  acre  than  any  kind  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  A  well  known  Chester  County 
farmer,  the  originator  of  the  Farmer's  Favorite 
or  Golden  Dent  Corn,  planted  20  acres  of  the 
Golden  Beauty,  and  had  8,000  bushels  shelled 
corn  of  the  finest  grade.  He  claims  it  will  out- 
yield  the  Farmer's  Favorite  or  Chester  County 
Mammoth,  and  will  mature  2  weeks  earlier. 
Having  given  this  new  and  productive  field  corn 
a  thorough  trial  the  past  season  on  different 
varieties  of  soils  and  climates,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuring  our  customers  that  it  has 
decided  advantages  over  many  ot  our  old  varie- 
ties, and  hope  that  each  one  will  give  it  a  trial. 
We  do  not  recommend  it  for  the  extreme  North, 
but  for  any  soil  or  climate  south  of  45  degrees 
North  latitude  We  think  it  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  field  corn  ever  in- 
troduced. Our  stock  consists  of  about  2,000  bush- 
els, grown  expressly  for  ,  seed,  selected  and 
shelled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  order  to 
have  it  thoroughly  introduced  we  will  make 
the  price  as  low  as  possible. 

J»-CAUTION.-=©&  Owing  to  the  limited  sup- 
ply and  undoubtedly  great  demand  for  this  new 
variety  of  corn,  we  learn  through  authentic 
sources  that  a  large  quantity  of  other  varieties 
(such  as  Farmer's  Favorite,  Golden  Dent,  etc.) 
will  be  offered  the  coming  season  under  the 
name  of  Golden  Beauty,  but  which  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  it  whatever,  either  in  appearance 
or  productiveness. 

Prices  of  Golden  Beauty  Corn,  by  mail,  large 
pkt,  10  cts.;  3pkts.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs., 
$1.00.  By  freight  or  express,  including  bags,  4 
qts.,  40  cts.  ;  peck,  70  cts.;  %  bus.,  $1.25;  bus., 
$2.35;  2hus„  $4.25;  4  bus., $8.00;  10  bus.  $1.75  per 
bus.  Special  prices  for  larger  quantities. 

Below  we  give  the  testimony  of  our  growers, 
who  are  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  noted  for 


remarkable  for  Its  strong  and  vigorous  growth 
and  beautiful  appearance." 

A  field  of  Golden  Beauty  Corn  grown  by  Henry 
Watson,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., surpassed 
anything  we  have  ever  seen,  both  as  to  its  strong 
and  vigorous  growth,  broad  dark  green  leaf,  im- 
mense size  of  the  ears  and  the  unusual  feature  of 
so  many  stalks  bearing  2  large  heavy  full  sized 
ears.  A  single  hill  from  this  field  containing  3 
stalks  and  each  stalk  bearing  2  large,  fine  well 
filled  ears  was  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair,  September  8  to  20,  1884,  and  received 
the  highest  premium  for  corn  on  the  stalk.  The 
engraving  (p.  32)  is  from  a  photograph  of  this  hill 
of  Golden  Beauty  Corn  showing  its  habit  of 
growth.  Also  on  the  third  cover  page  of  this  cat- 
alogue will  be  a  photograph  of  a  single  ear  re- 
duced in  length,  with  othertestimonials  in  regard 
to  its  productiveness. 

THE  LBAMING  CORN. 

The  Learning  Corn  has  now  become  so  well 
known  and  widely  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  to  need  no  further  description. 
We  last  year  sent  this  valuable  variety  of  early 
field  corn  into  every  State  in  the  Union,  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance (excepting  a  few  isolated  cases  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest),  the  result  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  could  to-day  fill  a  book  larger  than 
this  catalogue  with  testimonials  of  the  highest 
Character,  all  praising  this  popular  variety  of 
early  field  corn. 

The  learning  Corn,  which  we  were  the  first  to 
introduce  to  any  extent  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  grows  to  a  medium  height,  good 
size,  ears  frequently  two  to  a  stalk,  small  red  cob. 
very  deep  grain,  of  a  deep  golden  color,  and 
when  ground  makes  the  richest  of  corn  meal. 
The  ears,  although  not  as  long  as  some  varieties, 
are  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  the  grain,  and 


THE  LEAMING  CORN 


their  integrity  and  truthfulness,  and  have  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  sale  of  this  corn. 

Johh  Rich,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
says:  "The  Golden  Beauty  is  the  best  and  most 
productive  corn  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  raising 
corn  for  the  last  25  years,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  to  equal  it  in  productiveness  and  beautiful 
appearance." 

Charles  White,  Lahaska,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 
"In  the  30  years  that  I  have  been  farming  and 
growing  corn  I  have  never  seen  any  variety  that 
would  vie  with  the  Golden  Beauty  in  its  vigor- 
ous growth,  fine  appearance  of  the  ears  and  grain 
and  immense  productiveness.  It  is  quite  as  early 
or  earlier  than  any  of  our  common  varieties  of 
Dent  Corn  and  will  yield  one-third  more  bushels 
to  the  acre  than  any  I  have  ever  tried." 

Samuel  Piatt,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  says:  "  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  Golden  Beauty  Corn,  it  is 


also  for  being  almost  completely  covered  with 
corn  clean  to  the  outer  end,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  taken  from  a  photograph.  On  this 
account  it  will  shell  more  corn  to  a  bushel  of 
ears  than  any  other.  It  ripens  about  2  to  3 
weeks  before  the  common  varieties  of  Dent  Corn, 
is  pleasant  to  handle  and  easy  to  husk,  yields 
well  on  moderately  rich  soil,  and  when  highly 
manured  has  made  100  bushels  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre.  We  know  of  no  better  variety  to  plant 
when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  crop  for  Fall 
seeding,  as  it  will  be  ripe,  fit  to  husk  and  house 
long  before  any  other  varieties  of  Dent  Corn. 
4®=-  Be  sure  to  buy  none  but  the  True  Learn- 
ing. By  mail,  large  pkt.,  10  cts.,  3  pkts.,  25  cts.; 
lb.,  40  cts;  3  lbs  ,  $1.00;  by  express  or  freight, 
including  bags,  4  qts.,  40  cts.;  peck,  70  cts.;  % 
bus.,  $1.25;  bus.,  $2.35 ;  2  bus.,  $4.25 ;  4  bus.,  $8.00 ; 
10  bus.,  $1.75  per  bus.  Special  prices  for  larger 
quantities. 

Improved  Chester  County  "Early  Dent.  A 
popular  and  productive  variety  of  Dent  Cornf 
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improved  by  carefully  selecting  each  year  the 
earliest  ripened  ears  of  the  Chester  County  Mam- 
moth, paying  due  regard  in  choosing  those  from 
the  smallest  stalk.  By  this  means  a  variety  has 
been  obtained  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
Chester  County  Mammo'h  in  yield  and  quality, 
while  the  size  of  the  stalk  and  thickness  of  the 
cob  has  been  very  much  reduced.  Price,  same 
as  Learning. 

Blunt' s  Prolific.  This  is  a  white,  small  eared 
variety  of  field  corn,  used  principally  forsoiling 
purposes.  It  is  of  remarkable  quick  growth, 
stalks  are  unusually  leafy,  bearing  from  4  to  6 
ears  of  a  small  size.  For  soiling  or  filling  silos  it 
has  never  yet  been  equalled.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb., 
4  )  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1  00;  by  express  or  freight,  peck, 
75  cts.;  bus.,  $2.50. 

SEED  OATS. 

The  next  kind  of  grain  of  the  most  importance 
to  farmers  for  feeding  purposes  is  oats.  The  oat 
crop  has  deteriorated  so  much  within  the  last  20 
years  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  crop  from  our  common  varieties.  On  this 
account  many  farmers  have  become  discouraged 
in  trying  to  raise  oats. 

Many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced 
which,  after  1  or  2  years'  trial,  have  proven  to  be 
worse  than  the  old  kinds.  The  exception  to  these 
are  the  White  Belgian,  introduced  a  few  years 
ago,  and  still  holds  its  own  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  We  helped  to  introduce,  2  years  ago,  a 
new  variety,  known  as  the 

Welcome  Oats. 

This  after  2  years'  thorough  trial  in  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  proven  itself  to  be  not  only  the  most 
hardy  and  productive,  but  also  the  earliest  and 
most  wonderful  oats  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

The  Welcome  Oats  are  a  beautiful  round 
headed  oats,  remarkable  for  its  large,  heavy  ker- 
nels, thin  husk,  and  will  weigh,  when  properly 
cleaned,  from  46  to  50  pounds  to  the  level  bushel. 
They  are  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  with  a 
broad,  dark  green  leaf,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  common  varieties  in  their  growth,  averaging 
in  height  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  stalks,  although 
strong  and  stiff',  are  pleasant  to  hand.  Stands  up 
well  on  the  richest  soil,  and  has  yielded  as  much 
as  143  legal  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  ripen  at 
least  1  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  the  common 
varieties,  but  the  main  superiority  over  other  kin  ds 
are  the  immense  length  of  the  heads  and  their 

WONDERFUL  STOOLING  PROPERTIES. 

As  many  as  73  full  size  stalks,  averaging  4%  feet 
high,  have  been  grown  from  one  grain,  and  each 
stalk  crowned  with  a  beautiful  head  of  oats,  some 
of  which  were  22  inches  in  length  and  all  filled 
with  fine  plump  grains.  We  have  received  sample 
heads  (grown  from  our  seed  sent  out  last  year  and 
year  before)  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  reports  and  testimonials  received  with  the 
samples  all  go  to  prove  that  it  will  do  well  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  is  entirely  rust-proof 
in  every  climate.  In  the  Spring  of  1883  these  oats 
were  onlysold  in  2  ounce  packets, with  premiums 
for  the  large&t  yield  from  2  ounces  of  seed.  The 
reports  received  and  sworn  to  were  really  aston- 
ishing. In  some  cases  as  much  as  400  pounds 
were  grown  from  two  ounces  of  this  wonderful 
oats.  Many  raised  from  4  to  8  bushels,  and  out  of 
nearly  3,000  reports  received  from  those  who 
planted  them  every  one  without  an  exception 
speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  their  wonderful 
productiveness,  earliness,  and  other  good  quali- 
ties. On  the  opposite  side  of  this  page  we  give  a 
few  of  the  many  testimonials  received  about  this 
wonderful  oats,  and  can  show  hundreds  of  letters 
of  the  same  kind  from  disinterested  persons  who 
,  — „  +v.£>tv.  or.^ +o«tpri  thftir  cood  Qualities 
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Caution.  Nothing  we  dislike  more  than  to 
accuse  others  of  unjust  dealings,  but  to  guard  our 
customers  against  being  imposed  upon  we  are 


PRODUCT  OF  ONE  GRAIN  OF  WELCOME  OATS. 

compelled  here  to  say  that  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge bushels  of  oats  were  sold  last  Spring  lor 
Welcome  Oats  by  dealers  who  profess  to  do  a. 
square  business,  when  they  had  not  nor  could  not 
get  one  pound  in  their  possession.  As  we,  in  con- 


nection with  the  originator,  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce this  valuable  oats  2  years  ago,  we  have 
been  particular  to  keep  our  stock  pure.  Although 
our  supply  the  present  season  is  not  large,  it  is  of 
the  best  quality  and  strictly  genuine. 


Prices  of  Welcome  Oats  for  1885. 

By  mail,  large  pkts.,  10  cts. ;  3  pkts.,  25  cts.;  1  lb., 
40  cts. ;  3  lb.,  $1.00. 

By  express  or  freight,  including  bags,  peck,  60 
cts. }  %  bus.,  $1.00;  bus.,  32  lbs.,  $1.70;  2  bus.,  64 
lbs.,  $3.25 ;  4  bus.  or  more,  $1.50  per  bus. 

Below  we  publish  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  testimonials  received  by  us  from  persons  Avho 
planted  our  Welcome  Oats.  We  have  selected 
them  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  showing 
they  will  do  equally  well  in  almost  any  soil  or 
climate.  We  could  easily  fill  a  book  twice  the 
size  of  this  catalogue  with  the  same  kind.  Our 
customers  will  notice  that  the  testimonials  re- 
ceived from  those  who  sowed  it  in  1884  are  equally 
as  good  as  those  who  raised  it  in  1883,  going  plainly 
to  show  that  these  valuable  oats  do  not  deteriorate, 
but  keep  up  their  high  standing,  excellent  quality, 
weight  and  productiveness  each  succeeding  year. 

Trowbridge,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  September  29, 1883. 

Samuel  Wilson, — Dear  Sir :  From  the  2  ounce 
packet  of  Welcome  Oats  I  got  of  you  last  Spring, 
I  harvested  and  threshed,  by  "correct  measurement, 
3%  bushels  struck  measure,  and  by  weight  175 
pounds,  weighing  plump  50  pounds  per  level 
bushel.  The  average  height  of  the  straw  was  5% 
feet  and  averaged  from  30  to  40  stalks  from  1 
grain.  H.  G.  Colum. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  the  29th 
day  of  September,  1883.  L.  C.  Retan,  J.  P. 

Eldon,  Miller  County,  Mo.,  Octoberl,  1883. 
Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir :  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Welcome  Oats  I  got  of  you.  Think  they 
are  the  oats  for  Missouri,  and  will  do  well  on 
poor  ground,  where  other  varieties  would  fail.  I 
am  confident  that  100  bushels  or  more  can  be 
raised  on  1  acre,  if  properly  sown  in  a  good  season. 

Silas  Buckly. 

A.  J.  Blakeman. 
J.  W.  Weeks. 


Witness 


Ranche  of  A.  H.  Geyer,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana, 
August  29, 1883. 
Samuel  Wilson—  Dear  Sir :  From  the  2  ounce 

{racket  of  Welcome  Oats  I  got  of  you  last  Spring,  I 
lad  1%  bushels,  weighing  73  pounds  altogether 
average  height  of  straw  fully  4%  feet. 

A.  H.  Geyer. 


Witness 


.  f  J.  H.  Bacon. 
*  |  A.  M. 


Hill. 


Summerville,  Ohio,  September  28, 1884. 
Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir :  I  have  threshed  my 
Welcome  Oats.   They  done  well.    I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  them.  John  S.  D.  Ogg. 

Lampasas,  Lampasas  County,  Tex.,  July  14, 1883. 

Samuel  Wilson—  Dear  Sir:  It  may  well  be 
said  the  Welcome  Oats  are  rust  proof.  The  Wel- 
come Oats  I  got  of  you  last  Spring  were  planted 
side  by  side  with  the  Palestine  wheat.  While  the 
wheat  was  entirely  destroyed  by  rust,  the  Wel- 
come Oats  were  the  cleanest  and  brightest  I  ever 
saw.  The  yield  was  remarkable  and  the  grain 
extra  fine,  heavy  and  plump.  I  think  they  pre 
the  oats  for  this  country.  T.  D.  Hinds. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  14th 
day  of  July,  1883.  R.  W.  Davis, 

J.  P.  and  Notary  Public,  Lampasas,  Tex. 


Sample  Ear  Learning  Corn  by  mail  for  25  cents. 
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REPORTS  OF  1884. 

Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  many  reports  re- 
ceived from  those  who  grew  this  valuable  oats  in 
1884.  We  offered  prizes  for  the  largest  quantity 
grown  from  1  and  3  pounds  of  seed.  The  com- 
petition was  large,  and  extended  over  the  whole 
country.  They  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Wel- 
come Oats  has  done  equally  as  well  the  second 
year  as  the  first,  although  the  season  was  much 
more  unfavorable  for  growing  oats. 

Wadley's  Falls,  New  Hampshire, 
October  27, 1884. 

Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir:  From  3  pounds  of 
Welcome  Oats  obtained  from  you  last  Spring  I 
got  1,214  pounds,  equal  to  37  legal  bushels  and  30 
pounds  all  clear  solid  grain. 

From  1  pound,  which  was  sowed  separate  and 
by  itself  I  got  398  pounds,  equal  to  12  legal  bushels 
and  14  pounds. 

From  another  pound  sowed  by  itself  I  obtained 
445  pounds,  equal  to  13  legal  bushels  and  29 
pounds.  The  above  is  a  correct  statement  in 
every  particular.  C.  F.  Thompson. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  \ 
Strafford,  j 

Personally  appeared  before  me  (October  31, 1884) 
the  above  named  C.  F.  Thompson,  and  made  oath 
to  the  above  statement.       A.  G.  Comings,  J.  P. 

Antwerp,  Miller  Co.,  Mo.,  October  28. 1884. 
Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir  :  From  the  3  lbs.  of 
Welcome  Oats  obtained  from  you  last  Spring,  I 
got  1,426  lbs.  of  clean  heavy  plump  oats;  the  straw 
averaged  5  ft.  high.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  oats 
ever  seen  in  Missouri. 

William  Anderson. 

Tir..   .„ .  f  John  W.  Doan, 
Witness.  {  Samuel  Bradl'y. 

Bingen,  Manitora,  October  26, 1884. 

Samuel  Wilson—  Dear  Sir:  The  1  lb.  of  Wel- 
come Oats  received  from  you  last  Spring  in  your 
prize  collection  was  sown  on  rich,  loomy  soil.  The 
yield  was,  by  actual  and  correct  measurement,  17 
bushels  struck  measure,  and  by  weight,  544  lbs. 
The  straw  stood  5%  feet  high.  They  are  the  finest 
and  best  oats  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

William  Hixford. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  the  26th 
day  of  October,  1884.     Horace  Binsford,  J.  P. 

HULLESS  BARLEY. 

A  new  variety  of  grain  lately  introduced,  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  either 
whole*or  ground  into  meal.  The  grains  are  as 
large  as  common  barley,  without  any  husks.look- 
ing  more  like  large  thick  grains  of  rye  than  bar- 
ley. Very  hardy  and  productive.  When  ground 
into  flour  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  buckwheat, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  better  for  making  cakes. 
Sow  in  Spring  same  as  other  barley  or  oats.  By 
mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  81.00 ;  by  ex- 
press, peck,  $1.00 ;  bus.,  $3.00. 

SOYA  BEAN. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  mcst  nutritious  of  any  of 
the  bean  family.  They  grow  18  to  24  inches  in 
height,  stiff  stalk,  about  halfway  between  a  bean 
and  a  pea ;  bear  abundantly  and  are  highly  valu- 
able either  for  table  use  or  feeding  purposes.  By 
mail,  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  50  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  ex- 
press, peck,  $1.00;  bus.,  $3.00. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  OR  PALESTINE 

MAMMOTH  WHEAT. 

Said  to  be  the  largest  grain  wheat  in  the  world. 
When  properly  grown,  the  grain  is  enormous.fully 
twice  as  large  as  our  common  varieties,  valuable 


as  a  Spring  wheat  where  Spring  wheats  are  grown 
but  mostly  used  as  a  Winter  wheat.  By  mail, 
pkt,  10 cts.;  lb.,  50  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  peck,  $2.00; 
bus.,  $5.00. 


BLACK  BEARDED  CENTENNIAL 
WHEAT. 

This  singular  variety  was  introduced  from 
Japan.  It  is  hardy  as  a  Winter  wheat,  but  grown 
more  for  a  curiosity  than  for  value.  The  neads 
are  large,  with  double  rows  of  grains.  Grains  are 
a  light  amber  color,  large  and  heavy.  The  heads 
are  white  with  black  beards,  giving  it  a  curious 
and  beautiful  appearance.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  50 
cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.25. 

BROOM  CORN  SEED. 

Wilson's  Improved  Evergreen,  ripens  early, 
7  to  9  feet  high,  fine  brush,  good  length,  never 
gets  red  under  any  circumstances.  By  mail, 
pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  by  express, 
peck,  $1.00 ;  bus.,  $3.50. 

California,  or  Golden.  A  tall,  strong  growing 
variety.  A  heavy  cropper,  long,  straight  brush, 
slightly  tipped  with  red,  valuable  for  making 
hurl  brooms.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs., 
$1.00;  by  express,  peck,  $1.00;  bus.,  $3.50. 

DWARF  BROOM  CORN, 

from  to  4  feet  high.  Valuable  for  making 
whisks  or  brooms.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs  , 
$1.00;  peck,  $1.25;  bus.,  $4.00. 

SUGAR  CANE. 

It  has  now  become  a  fixed  fact  that  sugar  can  be 
made  from  Northern  varieties  of  sorghum  or  sugar 
cane,  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Southern  cane, 
and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  The  two  varieties  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  are  the  Early  Amber  and 
Early  Orange.  Both  varieties  are  easily  grown 
and  as  much  as  900  pounds  of  excellent  sugar 
have  been  raised  on  one  acre.  The  seed  makes 
excellent  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  or  poultry.  For 
soiling  purposes,  sugar  cane  by  some  is  considered 
much  superior  to  millet  or  corn. 

Early  Amber.  This  variety  is  the  earliest  and 
best  adapted  for  Northern  latitudes,  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  ripens  early.  By  mail,  pkt. ,  10  cts. ; 
lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  express,  peck,  $1.00; 
bus.,  $3.00. 

Early  Orange  Sugar  Cane.  This  is  a  larger 
and  stronger  growing  variety,  requires  a  little 
longer  to  ripen,  but  will  make  more  pounds  to 
the  ao.re.  The  best  for  a  Southern  latitude. 
Pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00,  postpaid; 
by  express,  peck,  $1.00;  bus.,  $3.00. 

TEOSINTE. 

This  gigantic  forage  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  For  a  Southern  latitude  it  is  valuable, 
as  one  plant  will  make  forage  enough  to  last  a  pair 
of  cattle  a  whole  day.  It  is  certainly  valuable 
and  a  great  curiosity.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz. ,  25  cts. ;  lb. , 
$2  50. 

DHOURA,  OR  EGYPTIAN  CORN. 

The  varieties  named  below  nave  been  intro- 
duced from  China,  where  they  are  largely  culti- 
vated for  human  food  and  cattle  feeding  purposes. 
They  are  all  hardy  and  very  productive. 
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Branching  Dhoura  Corn.  This  variety  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  forage  plant.  One  grain  will 
produce  from  14  to  20  stalks,  and  will  do  to  cut 
3  or  4  times  in  one  season,  as  it  will  sprout  up 
and  grow  rapidly  after  being  cut,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  frost.  Cattle  and  horses  are  fond 
of  it.  By  mail,  pkt.,  lucts.;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  %  lb., 
35  cts.,  lb..  60  cts.;  2  lbs.,  $1.00. 

Egyptian  Dhoura  Corn.  (White  variety.)  Pkt., 
10  cts.,  oz.;  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 

China  Dhoura  Corn.  (Bro wn  variety).  Pkt. ,  10 
cts.,oz.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Pearl  Millet.  Used  as  a  forage  plant,  enor- 
mously productive.  By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  10 
cts.;  34  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 

German  or  Golden  Millet.  One  of  our  most 
valuable  forage  plants.  If  cut  green  makes  ex- 
cellent hay,  a  heavy  cropper,  yielding  enor- 
mously. Sown  in  July,  will  make  a  heavy  crop 
and  do  to  cut  before  frost.  One  bushel  of  seed 
will  sow  an  acre.  Excellent  feed  for  birds.  By 
mail,  lb.,  40  cts.;  by  express,  peck,  75  cts.;  bus., 
$2.50. 

Hungarian  Grass.  By  express,  peck,  50  cts.; 
bus.,  $1.75. 

Orchard  Grass.  First-class  seed  of  our  own 
growing.  Peck,  75  cts.;  bus.,  14  lbs.,  $2.50. 

White  Clover.   By  mail,  postpaid,  60  cts.  per  lb. 

Alsike  Clover.   By  mail,  postpaid,  80  cts.  per  lb. 

Alfalfa,  or  ^Lucerne  Clover.  By  mail,  60  cts. 
per  lb. 

lawn  Grass.   (Best  mixture.)   By  mail,  40  cts. 

qt;  bus.,  by  express,  $3.00. 

When  any  of  the  above  grass  seeds  are  ordered 
to  go  by  freight  or  express,  deduct  16  cts.  per 
pound. 

SUNFLOWER. 

The  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower.  The 

largest  of  any  in  cultivation;  Has  become  very 
popular  and  useful  as  a  feed  for  horses.  It  is 
easily  grown,  and  will  produce  enormous  crops 
on  rich  soil.  It  is  also  valuable  as  food  for 
poultry  and  will  make  hens  lay  in  Winter, 
when  all  other  things  fail.  It  is  also  highly 
prized  for  fuel  where  coal  or  timber  is  scarce. 
Plant  in  hills,  4  feet  apart,  cultivate  same  as 


corn.  By  mail,  pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  lb., 
60  cts.;  2  lbs.,  $1.00. 


MAMMOTH  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER. 

Arctic  Sunflower.  This  is  a  large  headed  vari- 
ety, similar  to  the  Mammoth  Russian,  except- 
ing the  seeds  are  snow  white.  By  mail,  pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  65  cts. 

Dahlia  Sunflower.  Highly  ornamental  as  a 
garden  plant.  Seeds  are  valuable  for  birds. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. 

Oscar  Wilde  Sunflower.  A  novelty,  orna- 
mental and  handsome.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

As  we  make  seed  potatoes  a  leading  feature  in  our  business,  growing  and  testing  all  the  new 
varieties  as  they  are  introduced,  besides  raising  many  new  sorts  from  the  seed  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, we  are  by  truthful  test  and  actual  experiments  enabled  to  offer  our  customers  those  varieties 
that  have  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  profitable  as  to  quality  and  productiveness.  All  orders 
accompanied  with  the  cash,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  in  ample  time  for  early  Spring  planting.  After  a  thorough  trial  of  more  than  50 
new  and  old  varieties  we  have  found  the  following  to  be  the  best  and  most  profitable  for  field  culture 
and  table  use. 

THE  STRAY  BEAUTY. 

This  remarkable  new  potato,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  for  the  first  time  this 
season  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Alpha  and  Early  Eose,  partaking  of  the  fine  quality  and 
beautiful  color  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  shape,  form  and  earlmess  of  the  former.  The  Stray  Beauty, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  a  roundish  potato,  somewhat  inclined  to  oval,  few  and  shallow 
eyes,  skin  a  beautiful  deep  rose  color,  flesh  snow  white,  fine  grain,  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked,  extra 
fine  flavor1  and  in  every  way  a  first  class  table  potato.  They  grow  to  a  good  size,  uniform  in  shape  and 
are  exceedingly  productive,  but  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its 

EXTREME  EARLINESS, 

and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  a  thorough  and  fair  trial  of  all  the  new  and  early  varieties  that 
have  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the  last  20  years,  that  The  Stray  Beauty  is  the  earliest  potato 

THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN. 

In  our  trial  grounds  the  past  season,  planted  side  by  side  with  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Watson 
Seedling,  Early  Kidney  and  many  other  early  varieties,  on  the  same  day  with  precisely  the  same  treat- 
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merit,  they  were  large  enough  for 
table  use  fully  10  days  before  any  of 
the  others  and  were  ripe  and  tit 
to  dig  before  the  earliest  sorts  were 
near  done  growing. 

Our  stock  3  years  ago  consisted 
of  two  small  potatoes,  weighing 
less  than  4  ounces,  that  were  hand- 
ed to  us  by  a  friend  who  takes 
great  interest  in  experimenting 
with  potatoes  and  grows  many  new 
varieties  each  year  from  the  seed 
ball. 

These  2  potatoes  were  carefully 
planted  by  us,  and  were  found  to 
be  so  much  earlier  than  any  we 
had  ever  seen,  and  of  such  a  beau- 
tiful color  and  appearance,  that  the 
product  were  all  planted  the  next 
year.  The  result  confirms  our  first 
opinion  thatthey  are  decidedly  the 
earliest  and  best  table  potato 
that  has  ever  yet  been  introduced. 
As  our  supply  is  not  large,  and  as 
we  wish  to  keep  enough  to  plant 
a  large  breadth  of  ground  next  sea- 
son, we  only  have  a  small  quantity 
to  offer  by  the  pound.  Price,  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  lb.,  $1.00: 3  lbs., 
82.25. 

Our  customers  will  please  notice,  that  this  remarkable  early  potato  cannot  be  had  from  any 
other  party  but  ourselves,  as  we  have  never  left  any  go  out  of  our  own  hands.  "©Si 


THE  PEARL  OF  SAVOY. 

This  new  potato  sent  out  last  year  for  the  first  time  by  a  prominent  seed  house  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
fully  tested  by  us  the  past  season  and  found  to  be  all  the  originator  claimed  for  it,  viz.,  earliness  pro- 
ductiveness, beautiful  appearance  and  extra  fine  quality.  The  Pearl  of  Savoy,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  medium  long  round  smooth  potato,  much  resembling  the  Early  Rose  or  Watson  Seedling, 
few  and  shallow  eyes,  remarkably  smooth,  very  uniform  in  size,  skin  a  darkish  rose  color,  flesh 
extremely  white,  dry  and  excellent  quality  when  cooked,  and  owing  to  their  fine  appearance,  earliness 
and  productiveness  are  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  for  market  purposes.  They  ripen  with 
the  Early  Rose,  are  entirely  free  from  rot  or  any  disease  and  keeping  solid  till  late  in  the  Spring.  By 
mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  81.00;  by  express  or  freight,  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  82.00 ;  barrel,  84.50. 

THE  WATSON  SEEDLING  STILL  LEADS  THE  FIELD. 

The  Watson  Seedling  is  a  fine,  smooth,  oblong  shaped  potato,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 
Skin,  light  rose  colored,  few  and  shallow  eyes;  flesh,  snow  white,  dry  and  mealy  when  boiled, 
exceedingly  extra  fine  flavor,  a  good  keeper  and  wonderfully  productive.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early 

Sample  Ear  of  the  Golden  Beauty  Corn  by  mail  for  25  cents. 
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WATSON  SEEDLING. 

Rose,  which  it  .closely  resembles,  ripens  full  10  days  to  2  weeks  earlier,  equally  as  good  or  better  in 
quality,  and  will  yield  twice  as  many  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  vines  are  strong  and  vigorous,  a  dark,  broad,  green  leaf,  remarkably  healthy  and  free  from  rot  or 
disease  of  any  kind.  Planted  side  by  side  with  the  Early  Rose  the  same  day,  they  will  ripen  full  10 
days  earlier.  The  tubers  are  large,  smooth,  skin  clear  and  bright,  while  the  Early  Rose  were  scabby, 
much  worm  eaten,  rusted  and  in  every  way  inferior,  both  as  to  yield  and  appearance. 

Since  we  first  introduced  this  beautiful  and  productive  potato,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  even  in  other  countries  as  far  as  Australia ;  all 
speaking  in  its  highest  praise.  And  from  evidence  gathered  in  this  way  and  from  our  own  experience, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  most  productive,  reliable  and  the  best 
table  potato  now  in  cultivation,  and  wherever  tried  has  taken  the  place  of  that  once  highly  popular, 

Sroductive  and  valuable,  but  now  much  degenerated  variety,  the  Early  Rose.  Price,  by  mail,  lb., 
)  cts. ;  3  lbs  ,  81.00;  by  express  or  freight,  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  81.75  ;  bbl,  $4.00. 


NEW  TELEPHONE. 


Early  Telephone  Potato.  This  splendid  new  potato  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  Spring  has 
fully  sustained  its  reputation  both  for  productiveness,  beautiful  appearance,  extra  fine  quality  and 
remarkable  good  keeping  qualities  It  has  done  equally  well  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we 
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take  pleasure  in  cataloguing  it  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  early  planting,  also  for  a  late  potato  as  it 
will  keep  solid  and  firm  until  quite  late  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  E.  S.  Brownall,  the  originator,  and  the 
most  reliable  ju<lge  of  potatoes  in  this  country  says :  ^' Never  have  we  had  on  our  table  its  superior  if 
indeed  its  equal."  In  appearance  it  is  handsome  and  attractive;  shape,  oval  to  oblong;  color,  white 
shading  to  russet;  eyes  few,  and  smooth;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  floury,  excellent  flavor,  either 
baked  or  boiled.  Vigorous  growth  and  immensely  productive.  Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs., 
$1.00;  peck,  75  cts.;  bus.,  $2.00;  bbl.,  84.50. 


KIDNEY. 


The  Kidney.  This  old  fashioned  variety  that  was 

considered  by  our  grandmothers  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  early  potatoes  and  which  was  so  highly  prized  by 
our  forefathers,  that  no  garden  was  complete  without 
them,  has  qualities  that  have  never  yet  been  filled 
by  any  other,  among  which  are  its  extreme  earliness, 
extra  quality  when  cooked,  and  not  breaking  up  or 
falling  to  pieces  when  boiled,  making  it  a  very  desir- 
able sort  to  boil  with  green  peas  early  in  the  Summer, 
and  as  it  is  nearly  always  fit  to  eat  the  time  the  earliest 
peas  are  fit  to  use  it  is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  50  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.20;  by  express, 
peck,  $1.00;  bus.,  $3.00. 


The  Mammoth  Prolific.  This  enormously  productive  and  excellent  late  potato  originated  in 

New  York  State  a  few  years  ago,  with  one  of  the  most  successful  potato  growers  m  that  State.  Skin, 
white ;  eyes,  shallow ;  flesh,  white  when  cooked ;  excellent  flavor  and  enormously  productive,  as 
many  as  600  bushels  having  been  raised  on  one  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation.  They  somewhat  re- 
semble the  Peerless  in  shape,  color  and  keeping  qualities,  but  are  much  better  flavor,  and  far  more 
productive.  Ripens  medium  early,  large  size.  Sometimes  weighing  3  to  4  pounds,  of  perfect  shape, 
without  prongs  and  never  hollow.  We  have  never  seen  a  rotten  one,  although  kept  until  potatoes 
come  again.   Price  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. :  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.00 ;  bbl.  $4.00. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  Pride  of  the  Field.  This  variety  originated  in  New  York  State,  and  is  more  largely  grown 
there  for  market  purposes  than  any  other.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  somewhat  flattish,  eyes  few  and 
shallow,  skin  a  light  russet  color,  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  dry  and  mealy  when  boiled,  extra  fine  flavor 
and  immensely  productive.  For  a  late  market  potato,  it  is  the  most  profitable  kind,  either  for 
potato  growers  or  farmers,  as  it  will  produce  more  bushels  of  fine,  large,  smooth  potatoes  to  the  acre 
than  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Pride  of  the  Field  keeps  well  late  in  the  Spring,  without  losing  any 
of  its  excellent  cooking  qualities.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  1884,  the  Pride  of  the  Field  received 
the  highest  premium  over  more  than  100  different  varieties.  Price  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs..  $1.00; 
peck,  75  cts.;  bus.,  $1.75 ;  bbl.,  $4.00. 


The  White  Star.  For  a  late  potato  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  grown,  as  it  will  keep 
solid,  firm  and  free  from  sprouts  later  in  the  Spring  than  any  other.  Potatoes  dug  in  September  have 
been  kept  as  solid,  firm  and  as  good  flavor  until  the  following  July  as  when  freshly  dug  from  the  field. 
They  are  entirely  free  from  any  disease,  exceedingly  handsome,  large  and  uniform  in  size,  and  enor- 
mously productive.  Price  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  peck,  75  cts.;  bus.,  $1.50 ;  bbl. ,  $3.75 
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WHITE  STAR. 

POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL. 

As  this  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  for  persons  living  long  distances  to  get  in  the  seed  of  new 
varieties  of  potatoes  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  out  the  eyes  with  pieces  of  the  potato  attached 
thereto,  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  These  being  packed  in  damp  moss  in  a  strong  box, 
nicely  labelled  and  wrapped  in  strong  paper,  will  carry  almost  any  distance  and  keep  in  good  growing 
condition.  As  they  have  to  be  packed  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  potato,  before  getting  dry,  we  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  only  sending  potato  eyes  one  day  in  each  week,  and  not  in  extreme  cold  weather. 
All  orders  will  be  booked  as  soon  as  received,  and  the  eyes  forwarded  as  soon  as  weather  will  permit. 
We  have  sent  eyes  thus  packed  by  mail  thousands  of  miles,  which  have  reached  the  purchaser  in  good 
growing  condition,  and  have  made  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  and  have  received  many  testimonials  like 
the  following : 

Ctjsthr  Co.,  Nebraska,  September  6, 1883. 
Samuel  Wilson,— Dear  Sir:  I  sent  to  you  last  Spring  for  some  potato  eyes.  My  neighbors  laughed 
at  me,  and  told  me  they  would  not  grow  after  coming  nearly  2,000  miles  in  the  mail.  To  my  surprise 
they  arrived  all  in  splendid  order,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  cut  from  the  potato.  They 
were  planted,  and  all  excepting  one  grew,  came  up  strong  and  vigorous,  and  I  raised  from  them  the 
finest  potatoes  ever  grown  in  Nebraska. 

Yours,  truly,  Alexander  Jennings.  ' 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  above  about  Potato  Eyes  have  been  received. 

PRICE  OF  POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  potatoes  as  widely  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  our  customers  a  chance  to  test  their  good  qualities  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
will  make  the  following  liberal  offer :  As  the  postage  is  much  less  on  the  eyes  than  on  whole  potatoes, 
we  can  afford  to  give  nearly  twice  as  many  eyes  in  this  way  than  if  whole  potatoes  were  sent.  In 
cutting  eyes,  we  take  none  but  the  strongest  and  best,  from  selected  tubers. 

The  following  prices  include  all  varieties  excepting  our  new  potato,  the  Stray  Beauty,  as  our  supply 
of  this  wonderful  potato  is  small,  we  can  only  furnish  them  as  follows : 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  10  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  or  25  eyes  for  $1.00.  Other  varieties  catalogued.  For 
50  cts.,  30  good  strong  eyes ;  for  $1.00,  80  eyes,  of  any  two  varieties ;  for  $1.50, 150  eyes  of  any  three  varie- 
ties; for  $2.00,  225  eyes,  of  4  varieties ;  for  $2  50,  300  eyes,  of  5  varieties;  for  $3.00,  375  eyes,  for  any  6 
varieties ;  for  $3.50,  475  eyes,  of  any  7  varieties ;  for  $4.00,  600  eyes,  of  8  varieties ;  for  $5.00,  1,000  eyes,  of 
any  or  all  kinds  excepting  the  Stray  Beauty.  All  varieties  will  be  nicely  labelled  and  packed  separately, 
and  warranted  to  reach  purchaser  in  good  condition  for  growing. 


A  List  of  Rare  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

A  Special  Offer.  Amy  one  sending  us  50  cts.  can  select  seeds  in  pkts.,  amounting  to  65  cts.;  for 
$1.00,  pkts.  amounting  to  $1.50 ;  for  $2.00,  pkts.  amounting  to  $3.25.         Please  order  by  numbers. 
Each  pkt.  gives  full  directions  for  sowing  and  cultivating. 

1.  Abronia.   Trailing  plants,  resembling  the  Verbena,  blooming  a  long  time.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

2.  Adonis.   Showy,  hardy  annual,  handsome  dark  crimson  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

3.  Ageratum  Mexicanum.   Lavender  blue.   Splendid.   2  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

4.  AgeratumLasseaux.   Rose  colored  specimen  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Pk1.,10cts. 

5.  Agrostemma.   (Rose  of  Heaven.)   Blooms  first  season.   Rose  colored.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

6.  Alonzio.   Hardy  annual.  Blooms  all  Summer.   Very  handsome.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

7.  Alyssum.   Sweet.  Very  popular.  Blooms  all  Summer.   Hardy  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

8.  Alyssum  Saxatile.   Showy  golden  yellow  flowers ;  new  and  lovely.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

9.  Arnaranthus.  Showy  and  beautiful,  curious  looking  flower.  6  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 
10.  Amaranthus  Candatus.  (Love  lies  Bleeding'.)  Blood  red.  3  feet.  Pkt,  5  cts. 
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11.  Antirrhinum.   Snap  Dragon.   Light  blue.   Very  sweet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

12.  Asperula  Azuera.   Hardy  dwarf  annual,  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

13.  Aquilegia.   Hardy  perennial.   Blooms  all  Summer.  Flowers  very  large.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

14.  Asters.   (Queen  Margaret.)  Cellular  Victoria.   New.   Very  handsome.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

15.  ASTERS.  -  Giant  Emperor.   Great  size,  very  double,  brilliant  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

16.  ASTERS. — Rose  Flowered.   The  earliest  flowering.   Beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

17.  ASTERS.— Goliath.   Enormous  size.   Most  beautiiul  variety  in  cultivation.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

18.  ASTERS.— German  Quilled.   Very  double.  Very  handsome.   1%  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

19.  ASTERS.— Mount  Blanc.   Very  fine ;  largest  of  any.   5  inches  across.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

20.  Asters.   Dwarf  varieties;  all  beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

21.  Balsams.   (Camelia  flowered.)  Choicest  varieties,  white  and  blotched.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

22.  Balsams.   (Rose  flowered.)  Superb,  double,  all  colors  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

23.  Balsams.   (The  King  of  Balsams.)  Brilliant  scarlet,  extra  large  and  handsome.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

24.  Balsams.   (Solferino.)   Very  large,  brilliant  scarlet,  double.   New.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

25.  Balsams.   All  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

26.  Bartonia  Aurea.   A  showy  golden  yellow.   Hardy  annual.  2  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

27.  Brachycome.   (Swan  River  Daisy.)  Covered  with  bloom  all  Summer.   Annual.   Pkt.,  Sets. 

28.  Browallia.   Very  handsome,  half  hardy  annual.  Blooms  all  Summer.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

29.  Browallia  Roselli.   A  new  variety  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Very  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

30.  CACAEICA.— Tassel  Flower,  or  Paint  Brush.   A  hardy  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

31.  Calendrina.   Mixed  colors.  Adapted  for  rock  work.  Pkt..  5  cts. 

32.  Calendula.   Hardy  annual.  Large,  double,  orange  colored  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

33.  Calliopsis.   Hardy  annuals.  Showy  and  useful.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

34.  Calliopsis,   (Nigra  Speciosa.)  Large,  rich,  velvety,  crimson  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

35.  Campanula.   (Venus  Looking  Glass.)  Annual.  All  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

36.  Candytuft.   Pure  white,  sweet  scented  and  fragrant.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

37.  Candytuft.   Dark  crimson  flowers,  very  beautiful.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

38.  Candytuft.   (Tom  Thumb  White.)  (Conoraria  Nana.)   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

39.  Candytuft.   All  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

40.  Canterbury  Bells.   All  beautiful,  single  varieties,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

41.  Canterbury  Bells.   All  beautiful,  double  varieties,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

42.  Cana  Indica.   Large  flowering  plants.   Highly  ornamental.   6  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

43.  Celosia.   Coxcomb.    Highly  ornamental.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

44.  Celosia.   (Japonioa.)   New  crimson.  Large  feathery  and  beautiful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

45.  Centaurea  Cyanus.   Hardy  annual.  Showy,  lilac  and  purple  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

46.  Centhranthus.   (Basket  flower.)   Hardy  annual.   Beautiful  mixed  colors.   Pkt,  5  cts, 

47.  Chrysanthemum.   Summer  flowering  varieties,  mixed  colors.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

48.  Chrysanthemum.   (Coronanum.)   Liliputian  varieties.   Very  fine.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

49.  Chrysanthemum.   Dnnnett's  new  double,  snow  white.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

50.  Clarkia.   An  old  fashion  favorite  hardy  annual.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

51.  Cleome  Grandiflora.   (Spider  Plant.)   All  colors,  mixed.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

52.  Convolvulvus.   Dwiirf  morning  glory.   1  foot   Pkt,  5  cts. 

53.  Clianthus  Damperii.   (Glory  Pea.)   Very  choice,  rare  and  beautiful.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

54.  Daisy.   (Mixed.)  Seed  saved  from  the  finest  double  flowers.   Pkt.,  15  cts. 

55.  Dahlia.   Double  varieties  fiuest,  colors  mixed.   Pkt,  15  cts. 

56.  Dahlia.   Finest  and  most  beautiful  single  varieties,  mixed.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

57.  Delphinum.   (Larkspur.)   Double  dwarf  rocket,  fine  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

58.  Delphinum  Formosum.   The  most  beautiful,  flowers  first  season.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

59.  Dianthus.   (Pinks.)   Best  and  largest  mixed  varieties.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

60.  Dianthus.   (FloroAlbo.)   Large  double  pure  white  flowers.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

61.  Dianthus.   (Heddewigi)  Flore  Peno.   Double  diadem  pink,  very  large.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

62.  Digitalis.   (Fox  Glove.)   Hardy  perennials.   3  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

63.  Erysimum.   Very  fragrant  and  sweet;  hardy  annual.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

64.  Eryscholtzia.   California  Pappy.   All  choice  varieties,  mixed.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

65.  Gaillardia.   (Painted  Lady.)   Gay  and  ornamental  hardy,  annual.   Pkt.  5  cts. 

66.  Gillia.  Hardy  annual.   Beautiful  for  rock  work.   1  foot.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

67.  Godeta.  Hardy  annual.  A  profuse  flowering  plant.  Mixed.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

68.  Helianthus.  (Sun  Flower.)   Very  dwarf  and  double.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

69.  Hibiscus  Africanus.  Large,  rich,  cream  colored  flowers.  1%  feet.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

70.  Hollyhock.   (Large  English  Althea  Rosea.)  Bright  red.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

71.  Hollyhock.   Large  double  English  mixed  varieties.    Pkt,  5  cts. 

72.  Ipomopis.  (Standing  Cypress.)   Very  attractive.  Hardy  annual.  3  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

73.  Ice-Plant.  A  pretty  trailing  plant,  covered  with  crystal  globules    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

74.  Linum.  (Scarlet  Flax.)  Beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

75.  Iiobelias.   (Ramosa  varieties.)  All  beautiful  colors.   Mixed.  Annual.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

76.  Eupius.  Mixed.  Splendid  violet,  brown  and  yellow.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

77.  Eynchnis.  Hardy;  blooming  the  first  year  from  seed.   Fine  mixed  colors.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

78.  Marigold.  Large  African.   Very  fine  and  double.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

79.  Marigold.  Dwarf  French.   Fine  rich  colors.  Very  double.  Pkt,  5  cts. 

80.  Marvel  of  Peru.  Annual.  All  beautiful  shades.    Hardy  annual.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

81.  Mignonette.  (Reseda  Ordora.)   New  Hybrid  spiral.  Very  sweet.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

82.  Mignonette.  Parson's  white,  pure  white,  very  fragrant.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

83.  Mignonette.    Large  flowers,  reddish  tint.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

84.  Mignonette.  New  Crimson  Giant.   Extra  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

85.  Mimulus.  (Monkey  flowers.)  Scarlet  and  spotted.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

86.  Myosotis.  (Forget-me-not)  Blooms  first  year  from  seed.   Pkt ,  10  cts. 

87.  Nasturtium.  (Tom  Thumb  dwarf.)  All  colors  mixed.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

88.  Nemophila.  (Grove  of  Love.)  Blooming  freely  all  Summer.  Pkt  ,  5  cts. 

89.  Nigella.  (Love  in  a  Mist.)  Hardy  annual;  all  fine  colors  mixed.   Pkt  ,  5  cts. 

90.  Nenotherea.   (Evening  Primrose.)  Large,  showy  flowers.  Annual.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

91.  Pansies.  (Five  blotched.)  New  and  beautiful.  Extra  large.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

92.  Pansies.  (Azure  Blue.)  Very  fine  and  attractive.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

93.  Pansies.  (Gold  Margined  )  A  splendid  large,  double  variety.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

94.  Pansies.  (Pure  Yellow.)  Elegant  and  true  to  color.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

95.  Pansies.  (Pure  White.)  Generally  comes  true  to  color.  Very  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

96.  Pansies.  Best  and  finest  strain ;  all  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

97.  Petunia.  Pure  white ;  the  most  delicate  of  this  class  of  flowers.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 
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98.  Petunia  Hybrida.  Beautifully  blotched  and  stripped.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

99.  Petunia.  (Kermesina.)  Very  large,  deep  crimson  and  showy.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

100.  Petunia.  (Hybrid  Flora.)  The  Star.  Beautiful,  resembling  a  star.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

101.  Phlox  Drummondii.  Finest  strain  ;  all  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

102.  Phlox  Drummondii.  Deep  velvet  purple ;  very  showy.    Pkt.,  10  cts. 

103.  Phlox  Drummondii.  (Black  Warrior.)  Dark  purple.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

104.  Phlox  Drummondii.  (William  I.)  Crimson  and  white.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

105.  Phlox  Drummondii.   Light  yellow :  large  flowers.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

106.  Poppy.   Peony  flowered.  All  beautiful  colors,  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

107.  Portulaca.  Finest  and  largest  strain ;  all  beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

108.  Portulaca  Splendens.  Crimson,  purple,  scarlet  and  gold.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

109.  Portulaca.  Double  rose  flowered.   Large  double  flowers ;  very  fine.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

110.  Primula  Veris.  (English  Cowslip.)  Delicate  and  handsome.   Pkt,  15  cts. 

111.  Ricinus.  (Castor  Oil  Bean.)  Beautiful  as  a  foliage  plant.  8  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 
112  Salpiglossis.  A  beautiful  Autumn-blooming  plant.  Hardy  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

113.  Salvia  Argentina.   (Silver  foliage  plant.)  3  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

114.  Scabiosa.  (Morning  Bride.)  A  beautiful  Summer  blooming  plant.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

115.  Sensitive  Plant.   Very  curious,  with  pinkish  white  blossoms.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

116.  Silene  Pendula.  (Catch  Fly.)   Hardy  annual ;  fine  mixed.  Pkt,  5  cts. 

117.  Stocks.  Seed  imported  from  the  best  Prussian  growers.   Mixed.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

118.  Stocks.  Dwarf  Gem.  Ten  weeks.  Very  fine ;  large  flowering.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

119.  Stocks.   Large  Double  Crimson.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

120.  Stocks.  Blood  Red.  Very  showy,  large  and  double.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

121.  Stocks.   Pure  white,  chaste  and  lovely.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

122.  STOCKS  Perpetual.  Double  large  flowering,  bloom  all  Winter.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

123.  Sweet  Williams.  Single  varieties,  mixed  colors.   Pkt.,  5  cts, 

124.  Sweet  Williams.  All  fine,  large,  double  varieties,  mixed,   Pkt,  10  cts. 

125.  Valerian  Mixed.  Very  showy  flowers,  hardy,  annual.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

126.  Verbena.   Hardy  annuals,  the  best  mixed  varieties.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

127.  VERBENA.— Montana.   New  strain,  hardy  and  very  beautiful,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

128.  Verbena  Hybrida.   All  fine  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

129.  Verbena.   Pure  white ;  a  constant  bloomer.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

130.  Verbena,  Hybrida.   All  beautiful  light  and  blue  shades.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

131.  Verbena.   Dark  red,  purple ;  rich  and  velvety.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

132.  Violet.   Hardy  perennial,  flowers  first  season  from  seed.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

133.  Viscaria.  Hardy  annual ;  very  handsome ;  mrxed  colors.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

134.  Wall  Flower.  Bright  and  showy ;  yellow  and  red;  very  fragrant.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

135.  Whitlavia.   A  beautiful  California  annual ;  delicate  foliage.  Pkt ,  5  cts. 

136.  Zinnias.   Very  large;  handsome;  extra  double;  all  bright  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

137.  Zinnias.  Haageana,  Flore  Peno.  Deep  orange ;  double  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

ORNAMENTAL  CLIMBERS. 

138.  Balloon  Vine.  A  charming  California  climber.  12  feet.   Pkt.,  5  ets. 

139.  Coboea  Scandens.  A  beautiful  climber;  large  bell  shaped  flowers.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

140.  Tall  Morning  Glory.   A  rapid  climber ;  mixed  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

141.  Convolvulus  Major.  (Aureus  Superbus.)  Golden  yellow  flowers.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

142.  Cypress  Vine.   Scarlet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

143.  Cypress  Vine.   Pure  white.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

144.  Dolechos.   (Hyacinth  Bean.)   Purple  and  white ;  beautiful.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

145.  Cypress  Vine.   New.  Ivy  leaf.  Very  handsome.   Pkt.,  5  cts, 

146.  Ornamental  Gourds.    Mixed  varieties.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

147.  Japanese  Nest-Egg  Gourds.   Beautiful  and  useful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

148.  Ipomedea  (Evening  Glory.)  Violet,  large,  fragrant  flowers.   Pkt ,  10  cts. 

149.  Momordica  Balsamica.   (Balsam  Apple  )   Very  useful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

150.  Smilax.   A  beautiful  Winter  climbing  plant  for  green-house  culture.    Pkt.,  10  cts. 

151.  Sweet  Peas.   All  colors  mixed.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

152.  Tropaeolum.  (Canary  Bird  Flower.)  Ornamental  and  beautiful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

153.  Thunbergia.  Very  fine  for  vases  or  rustic  work.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

EVERLASTING  EXOWERS. 

154.  Acrolinium  Roseum.   Charming  plants  with  beautiful  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

155.  Ammobium  Album.  Showy  small  white  flowers.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

156.  Globe  Amaranth.   Bachelor's  Button.   All  colors  mixed.  Pkt., 5  cts. 

157.  Helichryseum.   Very  large,  showy  flowers,  all  colors  mixed.  Pkt..  5  cts. 

158.  Helichryseum.   (Monstrosum.)   Very  extra,  large  and  fine.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

159.  Helichryseum.   Double,  pure  white  flowers.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

160.  Helichryseum.   (Bracteum.)   Golden  eternal  flowers.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

161.  Helipterum.   (Sanfordi.)   Large,  globular  cluster  of  bright  golden  flowers.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

162.  Rhodanthi.   Extremely  beautiful  flowers,  all  colors  mixed.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

163.  Statice.   Hybrid  mixed.   Fine  for  grass  bouquets.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

164.  Waitzia.   (Grandiflora.)  Large,  golden  bright  yellow  flowers.   Pkt,  10  cts. 

SEEDS  EOR  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

165.  Agrostis.   Hardy  annual.   Exceedingly  graceful, fine  and  feathery.  Pkt,  5  cts. 

166.  Arunda  Donax.   Hardy  annual.   Golden  yellow.  6  feet.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

167.  Arunda  Conspicua.   Similar  to  the  pampas  grass.   10  feet.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

168.  Avena.   (Animated  Oats.)  Large  drooping  spikes.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

169.  Briza.   (Rattlesnake  Grass.)  In  great  demand  for  bouquets    Pkt,,  5  cts. 

170.  Coix  Lachryma.   (Job's  Tears.)   Corn-like  leaves.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

171.  Eragostis.   (Love  Grass.)  Exceedingly  graceful.    10  feet.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

172.  Pampas  Grass.  The  most  noble  grass  in  cultivation.   10  feet.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

173.  Hordeum  Jubatum.  Squirrel-tail  grass ;  very  handsome.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

174.  Millium  Multiflorum.   7  Pearl  Grass.)   Exceedingly  beautiful.   2  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

175.  Stipa.   (Feather  Grass.)  The  most  delicate  grass  in  cultivation.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

176.  Eriansthus  Ravenna*.   Noble,  white  plume.   Very  elegant  and  graceful.    Pkt,  10  cts. 
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A  Selected  List  of  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Roses  by  Mail. 

The  following  list  of  flowering  plants  and  roses  are  all  good  size,  well  rooted,  true  to  name,  and  warranted  to 
reach  the  purchaser  in  good  order  for  growing,  Our  one  dollar  collections  are  the  finest  and  best  ever  sent  out  by 
any  florist  in  this  country.    j&i^Please  order  by  numbers."=©8L 


EACH  COLLECTION,  Sl.OO,  POST-PAID. 

1.  10  choice  ever-blooming  Tea  Roses.   10  kinds. 

2.  io  Monthly  Roses.    10  varieties. 

3.  io  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.    All  named. 

4.  is  Finest  assorted  Verbenas. 

5.  12  Chrysanthemums,  large  and  small  flowering  ; 
choicest  show  varieties  for  cut  flowers. 

6.  8  single  Geraniums.    Finest  show  varieties. 

7.  8  varieties  of  Double  Geraniums.    All  named. 

8.  io  beautiful  Geraniums,  embracing  4  each  of 
Double  and  Single,  and  2  scented.    All  named. 

9.  12  Carnation  Pinks,  finest  self-colored  and  varie- 
gated varieties ;  elegant  plants  both  for  Summer 
bedding  and  for  Winter  blooming ;  all  named. 

10.  12  Coleus,  all  beautiful  named  varieties,  embrac- 
ing the  choicest  new  sorts.  This  collection  will 
make  an  elegant  ornamental  foliage  bed. 

11.  5  Fuchsias,  single  and  double,  and  5  Carnations  ; 
all  choice  and  named  varieties.  This  collection  is 
very  attractive  for  culture  in  pots  on  verandah 
stands  in  Summer,  and  also  for  house  blooming  in 
Winter. 

12.  New  Monthly  Rose,  Madame  Lombard,  an  ele- 
gant new  introduction  from  Paris,  beautiful  double 
flowers  of  a  silver  orange  color,  changing  to  fawn, 
shaded  with  bright  red  :  New  Tea  Rose,  Countess 
Riza  du  Pare,  color  rose  on  coppery  ground — an 
entirely  distinct  color  in  Tea  Roses ;  Noisette 
Rose,  White  Cluster,  immense  cluster  of  snow- 
white  flowers;  Heliotrope,  Star,  the  finest  dark 
colored  variety  grown;  New  Double  Geranium, 
Summit  of  Perfection,  profuse  scarlet  flowers  ; 
New  Single  Geranium,  Pearl  of  the  Garden, 
finest  Geranium  for  massing  since  General  Grant ; 
New  Variegated  Abutilon,  or  Chinese  bell  flow- 
er; New  Carnation,  Crimson  King,  intensely 
vivid,  deep  crimson;  New  Coleus,  Miss  Rettie 
Kirkpatrich,  leaves  large  white  centre,  shaded 
with  yellow,  broad,  green  lobed  margin  ;  the  best 
new  variety. 

13.  3  Fine  Tea  Roses,  2  Carnations,  1  Flowering 
Begonia,  1  fine,  sweet  scented  Jessamine,  and  1 
brilliant  single  Geranium ;  all  named.  This  is  a 
brilliant  collection  for  blooming  in  Winter  as  well 
as  Summer. 

14.  10  Lantanas,  all  named  varieties  of  most  beautiful 
colors,  and  make  a  fine  display  of  bloom  through- 
out the  Summer. 

15.  12  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  embracing  Coleus, 
Achyranthus,  Althenathera,  Centaurea,  etc.  This 
makes  a  fine  collection  for  brilliant  foliage  beds. 

16.  12  Basket  or  Vase  Plants,  trailing  vines  with  Ferns 
and  choice  colored  plants  for  the  centre. 

17.  3  Carnation  Pinks  (ever  blooming,  clove  scented), 
2  new  Double  Petunias,  2  Tea  Roses.  New  Agera- 
tum  ("John  Douglass  ")  1  white  Dianthus,  and  1 
Vinca  Occulata,  a  beautiful  free  flowering  plant. 
This  collection  is  very  fine  for  ornamental  cut  flow- 
ers. 

18.  1  Hybrid  Rose,  2  Tea  Roses,  1  Carnation  Pink,  1 
Abutilon,  2  Coleus,  1  Achyranthus,  1  single  Ger- 
anium, 1  Double  Geranium,  1  Fuchsia  and  1  Lan- 
tana,  all  choice  named  varieties. 

19.  1  beautiful  climbing  Prairie  Rose,  1  China  Rose,  1 
scented  Geranium,  3  fine  double  Chrysanthemums, 
1  Coleus,  1  Achyranthus,  1  New  Abutilon,  at  d  3 
Verbenas;  all  named. 

20.  1  Noisette  Rose,  1  Bourbon  Rose,  1  Carnation 
Pink,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Peristrophe,  1  Ageratum,  1 
Hybrid  Rose,  1  Verbena,  1  Calla  Ethiopica,  1 
Tuberose,  1  Gladiolus,  and  1  New  Parlor  Ivy  ;  a 
very  popular  collection. 

21.  1  New  Tea  Rose,  1  dark  Hybrid  Rose,  2  Cuphceas 
(2  kinds),  2  Fuchsias,  1  flowering  Begonia,  1  new 
Prairie  Rose,  1  new  Coleus,  1  hardy  English  Ivy, 
1  Peristrophe,  and  one  beautiful  new  double  Gera- 
nium ;  all  named. 


ROSES. 

These  are  our  specialties.  We  enumerate  only  the 
finest  and  choicest  varieties.  Fine  plants,  on  their 
own  roots.  All  varieties  20  cts.  each,  3  for  50  cts., 
8  for  $1,  purchaser's  choice. 

TEA  SCENTED,  EVER  BLOOMING. 

Aurora.    Beautiful  rosy  blush  ;  very  handsome. 
Adrienne  Christophle.    Shaded  apricot  and  fawn. 
Annie  Oliver.    Superb  size ;  lovely  creamy  blush. 
Bon  Silene.    Deep  rose  color,  salmon  centre. 
Catherine  Mermet.    Beautiful  flesh  pink. 
Duchess  de  Brabant.    Large,  soft  rosy  flesh. 
Emperor  of  Russia.    Extra  fine  pink  bud. 
Gen.  Blanchard.    White  shaded,  with  bright  flesh. 
Gen.  Tartas.    Deep  rose,  large  and  double. 
Isabella  Sprunt.    Pure  yellow;  fine  buds. 
Marie  von  Houte.    White  tinted,  with  yellow. 
Marie  Sisley.    Cream  white,  tinged,  with  pink. 
Marchal  Robert.    Large,  rosy  blush,  pale  lemon. 
Madame  Duchure.    Rich  salmon,  with  fawn  centre. 
Madame  Camille.    Delicate  salmon  pink. 
Madame  Welch.    Fine  beautiful  amber  yellow. 
Niphetos.    Superb  white  buds,  long  and  pointed. 
New  President.    Large,  soft  rosy  crimson. 
SaJJrano.    Bright  apricot  yellow ;  very  fragrant. 

BOURBON,  OR  CHINA  ROSES. 

Agrapina.    Beautiful,  fiery  red  ;  handsome. 
Apoline.    Clear  pink  ;  shaded  with  deep  carmine. 
Bouquet  de  Marie.    Deep  rose,  marked  with  white. 
Coquette.    A  very  rich,  dark  crimson  color. 
Douglas.    Very  dark  red  ;  beautiful  buds. 
Henry  Plantier.    Deep  rose  color ;  large  flowers. 
Climbing- Her mosa.    Clear  rose,  climbing  habits. 
La  Phoenix.    Bright  red,  shaded  with  rose. 
Louis  Phillippe.    Dark  crimson,  with  rose  centre. 
Pink  Cluster.    Dark  pink  ;  a  free  bloomer. 
Pink  Daily.    Light  pink  flowers  ;  strong  grower. 
Sanguinea.    Deep  blood  red  ;  very  brignt. 
Veridiflora.    Deep  green  flowers  ;  very  double. 

NOISETTE  ROSES. 

Climbing  in  habit  and  blooming  in  clusters. 
Champany.    White  shaded,  with  flesh  pink. 
La  Pactole.    Pale  sulphur  yellow  ;  fragrant. 
Marshal Niel.    Deep  yellow;  large,  very  double. 
Microphylla.    Light  pink  ;  large  buds. 
White  Cluster.    Pure  white  ;  very  desirable. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

These  are  entirely  hardy,  very  brilliant  colors ; 
bloom  all  Summer. 

Anna  de  Diesbach.    Dazzling  crimson  ;  very  fine. 
Caroline  de  Sansal.    Clear,  bright  flesh  color. 
Cardinal  Patrizzi.    Dazzling  scarlet ;  splendid. 
Due  de  Orleans.    Very  clear,  dark  red. 
John  Hopper.    Brilliant  rose,  to  bright  crimson. 
Jules  Margotin.    Cherry  red  ;  large  and  full. 
La  France.    Clear,  light  pink ;  large  and  double. 
Lady  Emily  Peel.    Fine  white,  medium  size. 
Louis  Von  Houte.    Light  pink,  very  double. 
Lord  Raglan.    Crimson  scarlet,  very  sweet. 
Madame  Chas.  Wood.    Very  brilliant  crimson. 
Madame  Plantier.    Pure  white,  free  bloomer. 
Madame  Nathury.    Bright  red,  strong  grower. 
Madame  Trotter.    Very  hardy,  brilliant  red. 
Marquis  de  Bocello.    Creamy  white,  rosy  centre. 
Paul  Neron.    Deep  carmine ;  delightfully  fragrant. 
Perle  Blanche.    Pure  white;  medium  size. 
Perfection  Blanche.    Finest  white  hybrid. 
Richard  Smith.    Purplish,  shaded  with  crimson. 

4®-  Any  one  ordering  #2.00  worth  of  plants  or  rose} 
can  select  one  rose  extra  for  every  dollar's  worth  or- 
dered. 


GOLDEN 
BEAUTY  CORN. 

As  corn  is  the  most  important  crop  of 
any  grown  in  this  country,  and  probaoly 
is  as  valuable  as  all  other  kinds  of  grain 
combined,  it  certainly  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  plant  that  variety  which  will  yield 
the  most  under  the  same  chcumstances 
Within  the  last  20  years  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  our  common 
varieties  of  field  corn,  and  from  the  old 
fashion  eight-rowed  yellow  and  thick- 
cobbed  shallow-grained  gourd  seed  varie- 
ties, new  and  improved  ports  have  been 
introduced,  that  will  yield  twice  as  much 
with  the  same  treatment.  This  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  accident  or  high 
culture,  but  by  careful  and  judicious  select- 
ing and  hybridizing  the  finest  and  best 
each  year,  until  the  original  type  has  been 
completely  changed,  and  very  much  im- 
proved* 

Of  the  many  good  varieties  lately 
introduced  for  productiveness,  beautiful 
appearance,  smallness  of  cob,  depth  of 
Era  in  and  length  of  ear,  the  GOLDEN 
BEAUTY  exceeds  them  all.  The  annexed 
engraving,  reduced  in  length,  was  made 
from  an  exact  photograph  of  an  ear  taken 
at  random  from  the  field.  The  grain  is 
extralarge,  deep  and  wide,  of  a  rich  golden 
color;  slightly  dented,  ears,  from  10  to  15 
inches  in  length;  well  filled  out  at  the 
ends ;  very  small  cob,  husk  and  shells  re- 
markably easy.  The  stalks  grow  from  8 
to  10  feet  high;  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
ground;  ripens  medium  early,  and  has 
yielded  by  correct  measurement  140  bush- 
els shelled  corn  per  acre.  Below  we  give 
a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  from  per- 
sons who  grew  the  GOLDEN  BEAUTY 
Cora  the  past  season.  Others  with  further 
history  and  description  will  be  found  under 
head  of  Field  Seeds;  also,  illustration 
showing  habits  of  growth. 

Price,  by  maili  Large  pkt,  10  cts. ;  lb., 
40cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  medium  size  ear  25 
cts.;  by  express,  peck, 75  cts. ;  U  bus.,  $1.40; 
bus.,  $2.50 ;  2  bus.,  $4.75 ;  4  bus.,  §9.00;  10  bus. 
or  more,  $2.00  per  bus.,  including  bags. 

Special  prices  for  large  quantities. 

125  Bushels  Shelled  Corn  to  the  Acre. 

M.  E.  Pock,  Falmouth,  Ky.,  writes- 
As  I  was  one  of  the  competitors,  we  write 
toteJl  you  of  our  success  with  the  Golden 
Beauty  Corn.  We  planted  it  the  last  week 
m  April  in  rich  black  soil,  gave  it  four 
plowroes,  and  one  good  harrowing,  and 
raised  full  125  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  Everybody  who  saw  it  fell  in  love 
with  it,  and  said  they  never  saw  such  corn 
grow ;  it  was  sound,  solid  and  dry  by  the 
first  of  September. 

Yours,  etc.,        M.  E.  Pock. 

™  Jn  ?i  Mt£VANE,  Centre,  111.,  writes: 
The  Golden  Beauty  Corn  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous m  growth  of  any  I  ever  saw,  making 
a  very  heavy  stalk,  from  8  to  10  feet  high 
with  from  one  to  two  very  large  ears  to  the 
stalk,  very  uniform  in  size,  large,  and  a 
beautiful  type. 

Over  114  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

„r     4l_    Adir,  Mo.,  October  29,  1884. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certifv 
that  we  measured  and  weighed  one  acre 
of  the  Golden  Beauty  Corn,  and  that  it 
made  114  and  4-tenths  bushels  shelled 
corn,  and  if  I  had  got  a  good  stand,  it 
would  have  yielded  150  bushels  per  acre 
It  is  certainly  the  best  and  finest  corn  ever 
grown  in  this  State. 

Yours,  truly,         A.  McClanahan. 


(  A.  B.  Rodman, 
Witness.  1  w.  C.  Kirk, 
I  J.  Tt-rner. 
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;E  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  leading 
journals  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Live  Stock  in  all  its  branches,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  with  all 
papers  and  journals  pertaining  to  the  above  subjects,  whereby  we 
shall  be  able  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  same,  and  shall  keep 
at  our  office  copies  of  them  on  file  ;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
farmers,  and  any  one  thinking  of  subscribing  for  an  agricultural  journal, 
to  call  upon  us,  and  look  over  the  papers  from  our  files,  which  will  give 
all  a  chance  to  see  and  investigate  all  papers  fully  before  deciding 
which  ones  to  subscribe  for.  Shall  be  pleased  to  give  all  information 
in  our  power  as  regards  this  subject.  If  you  want  a  journal  devoted 
to  any  particular  subject,  let  us  hear  from  you,  and  we  will  find  it  for 
you  if  possible.  We  have  journals  on  Horses,  Neat  cattle,  Swine, 
Sheep,  Hens,  etc. ;  also  journals  devoted  to  all  branches  of  agriculture. 
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We  shall  carry,  also,  a  full  line  of  agricultural  publications  devoted  to 
all  subjects  ;  and  parties  thinking  of  purchasing  single  books,  or  furnish- 
ing a  library,  will  do  well  to  send  for  our  Agricultural  Book  Catalogue, 
and  note  our  prices. 

Eighty-page  Book  Catalogue  sent  upon  application. 


Copyright,  1885,  by  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co. 


NAMES  OF  SEEDS  WANTED.  Price. 
Amount  brought  forward] 


FOR  REMARKS. 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.'S 


CATALOGUE  OK 

HAWSEN'S  TESTEfl  SEEDS, 

FOB  1885. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  herewith  our  Catalogue  and  general 
Retail  Price-List  of  Garden,  Agricultural,  and  other  Seeds.  We  ask  for 
it  your  kind  attention,  and  hope  that,  on  looking  it  through,  you  will 
notice  many  varieties  of  Seeds  you  need,  find  our  prices  satisfactory,  and 
be  pleased  to  favor  us  with  your  orders. 

Our  Stock  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  the  varieties  the  choicest  and 
best  in  cultivation ;  and  having  been  carefully  grown,  for  the  most  part 
from  our  own  stocks  and  those  of  our  growers  having  our  approval,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief  that  no  better  or  more  reliable  Stock  is 
to  be  found  in  this  country. 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  our  lists  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
which,  freed  from  the  incumbrance  of  undesirable  sorts,  are  much  easier 
to  make  selections  from,  than  from  longer  lists  where  poor  and  worthless 
varieties  are  intermingled  with  the  good  and  valuable.  The  varieties  of 
Vegetables  have  been  selected  for  their  general  excellence  and  profit, 
suited  alike  for  Market-gardeners'  and  Family  uses ;  the  Flowers,  as  the 
most  ornamental  and  beautiful,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Florists,  Ama- 
teurs, and  Home  Culture  generally. 
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only  knows  how  to  grow  the  best  Seeds,  but,  from  his  long  experience  in 
the  market-gardening  business,  understands  what  stock  to  select  to  grow 
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Seeds  from,  whicJi  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  business  of 
Sced-grozving.  Mr.  Rawson  confines  the  list  of  Seeds  that  he  grows  to 
the  most  important  ones  used  by  market-gardeners.  Below  will  be  found 
a  list  of  them. 

Early  Bastian  Beet, 

Rawson's  Early  Arlington  Celery  (new), 
Boston  Market  Celery, 

Snowball  Improved  Cauliflower, 

Rawson's  Early  Summer  Cabbage, 
Rawson's  White  Spine  Cucumber, 
Black- Seed  Tennisball  Lettuce, 

White- Seed  Tennisball  Lettuce, 
Boston  Curled  Lettuce, 

Arlington  Nutmeg  Muskmelon, 
Rawson's  Long  Yellow  Muskmelon, 
Arlington  Long  Smooth  Parsnip, 

Arlington  Extra  Curled  Parsley, 
Long  Scarlet  Radish, 

French  Breakfast  Radish, 

Summer  Crookneck  Squash, 
Boston  Marrow  Squash, 
Arlington  Bright-red  Smooth  Tomato, 
Essex  Hybrid  Tomato, 
Cardinal  Tomato, 

Emery  Tomato, 

Hubbard  Squash, 

Essex  Hybrid  Turban  Squash. 

SBUBCTIOR  ©F  t®B©Se 

In  the  selection  of  Seeds,  we  beg  to  remind  purchasers  of  the  very 
great  importance  of  their  selecting  only  the  choicest  and  best  to  be  ob- 
tained, as  from  these  only  can  the  most  satisfactory  returns  be  expected. 
Seeds  grown  from  stock  not  properly  selected,  and  without  proper  atten- 
tion during  and  after  their  growth,  in  order  to  make  them  low-priced  or 
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cheap,  are  unsafe  to  touch,  and  should  never  be  used  when  reliable  Seeds 
can  possibly  be  obtained.    The  result  of  using  the  best  is  satisfaction  and 


profit :  the  use  of  the  cheap  is  dissatisfaction  and  loss.  The  extra  care 
and  attention  required  to  produce  the  best,  necessarily  entails  slightly 
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advanced  prices  over  the  cost  of  the  common  ;  but  these  are  largely  over- 
balanced and  repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  the  crop. 

Our  Peas  and  Beans  are  grown  in  Northern  New  York  and  Canada,  by 
the  most  reliable  and  careful  growers  in  the  trade.  The  Sweet  Corn  is 
all  New  England  grown,  under  our  personal  supervision  ;  and  all  Seeds 
will  be  raised  by  men  who  not  only  understand  all  the  details  of  seed- 
growing,  but  are  of  the  strictest  business  integrity. 

Mr.  Rawson  will  be  at  the  Boston  office  (No.  34  South  Market  Street), 
during  the  Spring  months,  from  2  to  5.30  p.m.  every  day,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  give  information  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  gardening, 
such  as  planting,  varieties  best  suited  to  particular  soils,  cultivation,  etc. 

All  Seeds  will  be  tested  in  one  of  his  green-houses,  set  apart  for  this 
special  purpose ;  so,  before  putting  out  a  single  Seed,  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  we  are  selling  our  customers.  Mr.  Razvson  is  the  only  party 
in  Boston  who  carries  on  a  Seed  business,  and,  at  tJie  same  time,  grows  his 
own  Seeds. 

The  farms  consist  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  situated;  in  Arlington, 
or  just  over  the  line  in  Medford,  which  town  joins  Arlington  on  the  north- 
east ;  ten  acres  of  this  is  under  glass,  and  two  thousand  cords  of  manure 
and  ten  tons  of  phosphate  are  used  every  year.  Mr.  Rawson  believes  in 
irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation,  and  uses  two  steam  pumps  and  two 
windmills. 

Our  store,  which  was  fitted  up  for,  and  occupied  by,  Messrs.  Everett 
&  Gleason,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  Seed  Trade.  Messrs. 
Everett  &  Gleason  have  been  well  known  as  dealers  in  first-class  Seeds, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  to  their  standard.  We  have  the  good- 
will of  this  firm,  and  shall  mail  our  Catalogues  to  all  their  customers,  and 
solicit  their  esteemed  orders  for  1885. 

Under  this  head  are  embraced  two  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
the  Farmer  and  Market-gardener  have  to  deal  with.  Irrigation  is  the 
watering  of  land  at  will.  Young  growing  plants  require  large  supplies  of 
water,  and,  indeed,  all  vegetable  produce  when  in  a  growing  state.  The 
actual  proportion  is  often  70  to  80  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  90 
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to  96  per  cent  The  whole  of  this  water  is  absorbed  by  the  plant  through 
the  soil,  and  none  of  it  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  daily 
evaporation  from  the  leaves  exceeds  the  amount  of  moisture  the  plant  can 
take  up  by  its  roots,  the  plant  must  wither  and  die :  in  other  words,  it  suc- 
cumbs to  drouglit. 

The  reasons  for  irrigation  are  summed  up  by  Professor  Church  as 
follows :  — 

1st.  To  make  up  for  the  absence  of  irregular  seasonal  distribution  of 
rain,  or  for  local  deficiency  of  rainfall. 

2d.  Sometimes  a  particular  crop  is  irrigated  because  the  plant  is  of  an 
aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  nature. 

3d.  To  encourage  early  and  rapid  growth  by  warmth  of  the  water,  or 
by  the  dissolved  plant-food  which  it  contains. 

4th.  That  the  land  may  be  enriched  and  its  level  raised  by  means  of 
the  deposit  from  the  water. 

The  third  of  these  reasons,  he  points  out,  "  is  the  determining  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  artificial  watering  of  land  in  temperate  climates."  It  is  not 
performed  because  the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  or  because  the  crop  to  be 
raised  is  of  an  essentially  aquatic  nature  ;  "  but  it  is  performed  that  growth 
may  be  stimulated  and  fed  tJirougJi  certain  agencies  which  the  water  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  vegetation  in  question"  To  discuss  this  subject  in  full 
would  require  volumes  :  we  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  points,  and  then  leave  the  Agriculturist  to  follow  it  up  for 
himself. 

Another  important  question  is,  Where  is  the  water  coming  from  for 
this  purpose  ?    The  supply  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways. 

Streams,  when  they  exist,  furnish  the  most  ample,  and  most  economi- 
cal, supply  of  water. 

Springs  are  often  advantageously  situated  for  irrigating  lower  lands  by 
gravitation,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  furnish  more  water  than  would  be  expected. 

Catch-water  Tanks  and  Reservoirs.  ,  In  many  cases,  water  can  be 
obtained  by  impounding  the  Winter  rainfall  for  use  during  the  dry  season. 

Wells.  Artesian  wells  are  often  employed  as  a  source  of  obtaining 
water  for  irrigation. 

Now  comes  the  question,  How  can  this  water  be  utilized  ?  We  answer, 
By  the  use  of  a  steam-pump ;  and  we  know  of  no  better  one  than  the 
"  Dean,"  of  which  Mr.  Rawson  uses  two  for  this  very  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion on  his  farms  ;  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  regard- 
ing it.  Now,  as  regards  the  other  half  of  the  heading  of  this  article, 
"Water-Supply."    Every  one  understands  the  importance  of  a  full  supply 
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of  water  for  all  purposes  pertaining  to  the  house  and  farm,  and  none 
better  than  the  farmer  himself.  Where  much  stock  is  kept,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  points.  Water  can  be  obtained  in  the  various  ways 
suggested  for  irrigation,  but  it  is  utilized  in  a  little  different  way ;  and  the 
best  way  we  know  of,  in  this  case,  is  by  the  use  of  a  wind-mill.  A  good 
wind-mill  will  not  only  pump  water  for  stock,  supply  the  house,  etc.,  but 
it  will  turn  (by  means  of  a  geared  mill)  perpendicular  motion  into  rotary 
motion,  which  can  be  utilized  for  sawing  wood,  threshing  grain,  and  a 
great  many  other  kinds  of  work  that  are  continually  coming  up  on  a  farm. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  different  designs  of  wind-mills,  Mr.  Rawson 
recommends  the  "  Dana,"  and  shows  his  appreciation  of  it  by  using  them 
for  pumping  water  for  his  green-houses,  etc.,  at  his  farms.  These  two 
subjects  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  it  will  amply  repay  the  farmer, 
and  all  interested,  to  investigate  them  well.  Any  information  in  our 
power  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give. 

W.  W.  RAWSON   &  CO. 

TERMS. 

Our  Terms  are  Net  Cash.  All  bills  on  which  short  credits  are  allowed  are 
due  the  first  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  of  purchase.  Bills  on  which  longer 
time  is  desired  must  be  provided  for  by  special  agreement. 

Our  Prices.  We  have  made  our  prices  as  low  as  Seeds  of  the  same  quality  can 
be  afforded,  and  shall  adhere  to  present  quotations  as  closely  as  possible  ;  but  should 
a  scarcity,  or  other  condition  of  the  market,  necessitate  changes,  we  reserve  the 
right  to  make  such  changes  without  notice.  Our  customers  may  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  as  readily  accord  them  the  benefit  of  all  reductions,  as  any  ad- 
vances we  may  be  compelled  to  make.  All  quotations,  we  wish  it  understood,  are 
for  the  best  quality  of  the  variety  quoted,  unless  otherwise  specially  mentioned. 

Varieties,  particularly  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Bird  Seeds,  Onion  Sets,  and  Seed 
Potatoes,  in  which  fluctuations  of  prices  are  quite  likely  to  occur,  will  be  furnished 
at  the  market-rate  (for  goods  of  like  quality)  at  the  time  orders  are  filled. 

Orders.  Orders  from  known  correspondents  (cash  or  accepted  credit)  will  at 
all  times  receive  our  careful  and  prompt  attention.  Orders  from  unknown  corre- 
spondents will  receive  equal  attention  if  accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  the  amount 
of  the  order,  or  satisfactory  references. 

About  Warranting.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  us  to 
have  all  our  Seeds  of  the  best  quality,  we  do  not  warrant  them,  and  this  because  of 
failures  that  are  liable  to  occur,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  which  we  can- 
not be  responsible  for,  such  as  imperfect  planting,  unsuitable  condition  of  the  soil 
(either  too  dry,  cold,  or  wet),  Workings  of  worms  and  insects,  too  hot  manures, 
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botanical  changes  of  crossed  varieties,  etc.,  either  of  which  is  quite  possible  to  occur, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  the 
occurrence,  and  thus  failures  arise  through  no  fault  on  our  part.  We  therefore  wish 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  Seeds  sold  by  us  we  do  not  warrant  in  any  respect, 
and  sales  will  not  be  made  except  on  this  condition.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  not 
sell,  or  allow  to  be  sold  from  our  store,  Seeds  of  any  kind  or  quality  attached  to 
which  is  a  doubt  that  they  are  otherwise  than  as  we  recommend  them,  or  that  we 
would  not  plant  if  they  were  required  for  our  own  use. 

Remittances.  Remittances  may  be  made  by  Post-office  Money-Order,  Bank- 
Draft,  Registered  Letter,  or,  for  amounts  less  than  two  dollars,  in  Bank-Bills,  at  our 
risk.    For  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  postage  stamps  may  be  sent. 

Seeds  by  Mail.  As  Seeds  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce,  no  person  who  wishes  our  Seeds 
need  be  without  them  (see  our  remarks  on  Orders  and  Remittances  above,  and 
write  for  what  is  wanted) .  We  send  all  Seeds  ordered  at  Ounce  or  PacJzet  prices, 
Free.  Seeds  at  Pound  prices,  and  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Clover  Seed,  Seed  Grain, 
Roots,  etc.,  we  do  not  send  free,  as  these  are  quoted  at  net  prices  at  store.  Pur- 
chasers desiring  these  by  mail  are  requested  to  remit  an  additional  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  postage,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  or  twenty-five,  cents 
per  quart.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  this ;  as,  when  omitted,  the  amount 
will  be  deducted  from  that  received. 

Address,  etc.  Persons  ordering  Seeds  by  mail  are  requested  to  be  particular 
to  write  their  own  name,  and  also  the  names  of  their  Town,  Post-office,  County, 
and  State,  plainly,  and  not  to  omit  either,  as  serious  delays  are  occasioned  by 
such  omissions.  If  Seeds  ordered  are  not  received  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after, notice  should  be  sent  us,  so  that  the  delay  may  be  accounted  for,  and  remedied 
at  once. 

Bags  Used  in  Packing.  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Bags,  and  Bird  Seed  Sacks, 
are  not  returnable.  Others  sent  out  on  general  Seed  orders,  at  our  regular  prices, 
will  be  received  at  the  same  rates  if  returned  sound  and  in  good  condition,  within 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale.  This  agreement  is  void  if  the  bags  are  used  for 
other  purposes  before  returning.    MEALY  bags  are  not  received  at  any  price. 

BAGS  ARE  FURNISHED  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  RATES: 

Quarter-Bushel,  best  quality,  10  cents.  One-Bushel,  best  quality,  20  cents. 

Half-Bushel,        "        "15     "  Two-Bushel,   "        "      25  " 

Parties  remitting  with  their  orders  will  please  include  in  their  remittance  the 
requisite  amount  for  bags. 
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Rawson's  Early  Arlington  Celery  has  several  very  excellent  points  of 

superiority. 

i st.  It  is  very  early,  large,  well-bleached  roots  being  in  the  Boston  Market 
Aug.  15  th  last. 

2d.  It  is  free  from  blight. 

3d.  It  is  a  very  easy  grower;  and  we  especially  recommend  it  to  those 
who  use  only  small  quantities,  and  have  trouble  in  growing  other  kinds. 

4th.  Mr.  Rawson  grew  ten  acres  of  this  Celery  last  season,  and,  at  the  September 
Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  took  the  First  Prize  on 
both  the  regular  and  special  premiums  as  offered. 

Every  Market-gardener,  large  Farmer,  and  small  Kitchen-gardener  should  try 
this  superior  variety,  and  become  convinced  of  its  sterling  merits. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet ;  $1.00  per  ounce.    By  mail,  post-paid. 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Esq.  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1885. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  head  of  "  Arlington  Celery"  received  was  by  far  the  largest  head  I  have  ever  seen  of  any 
variety  of  Celery.    It  was  a  giant,  and  the  quality  was  excellent.    Yours,  truly,  J.  J.  H  GREGORY. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.  Boston,  Feb.  25,  1885. 

Gentlemen,  —  Permit  us  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  personally  testing  the  superior  qualities  of  your  new 
Celery,  "  The  Arlington."  We  were  much  pleased  with  it  in  all  respects,  and  venture  to  predict  for  it  a  successful  future. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully,  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS. 
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THE  EARLY  IVANHOE  FIELD  CORN 

is  an  eight-rowed  variety  and  very  early,  maturing  in  ninety  to  ninety-five  days ; 
cob  very  small.  The  originator  raised  98K  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  one  acre  last 
season,  and  we  recommend  it  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  above  cut  was  made 
from  a  trace  of  ears  which  can  be  seen  at  our  store.  Put  up  in  sealed  packages  of 
four  (marts  each  (sufficient  seed  for  one-half  acre). 

Price  $1.00  per  package. 
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RAWSON'S  ''GARDEN  COLLECTION.'' 

In  order  that  we  may  give  all  a  chance  to  try  our  Seeds, 
and  also  to  accommodate  those  having  small 
gardens,  we  will  send  to  any  part  of 
New  England 

(express  prepaid)  the  following  splendid  assortment  of  seeds  for  $  3.00,  put  up  in 
a  nice  box,  and  first-class  in  every  respect :  — 

One  pint  "  Rawson's  17th  of  June  "  Peas. 

One  pint  McLean's  Advancer  Peas. 

One  pint  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas. 

One  pint  Golden  Wax  Beans. 

One-half  pint  Pole  Horticultural  Beans. 

One  ear  Extra  Early  Marblehead  Sweet  Corn. 

One  ear  Early  Crosby  Sweet  Corn. 

One  ear  StowelFs  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn. 

One  ounce  Dewing's  Turnip  Blood  Beet. 

One  package  Long  Smooth  Blood  Beet. 

One  package  Rawson's  Early  Summer  Cabbage. 

One  package  Stone  Mason  Cabbage. 

One  package  Danvers  Stump- Rooted  Carrot. 

One  package  Rawson's  Early  Arlington  Celery. 

One  package  Rawson's  White  Spine  Cucumber. 

One  package  Rawson's  Boston  Fine  Curled  Lettuce. 

One  package  Rawson's  Black-Seeded  Tennisball  Lettuce. 

One  package  Mountain  Sweet  Watermelon. 

One  package  Rawson's  Cantaloupe  Melon. 

One  package  Rawson's  Large  Yellow  Muskmelon. 

One  package  Yellow  Danvers  Onion. 

One  package  Rawson's  Long  Smooth  Parsnip. 

One  package  Rawson's  Double  Curled  Parsley. 

One  package  Rawson's  Long  Scarlet  Radish. 

One  package  Rawson's  French  Breakfast  Radish. 

One  ounce  Round  Leaf  Spinach. 

One  package  Rawson's  Summer  Crookneck  Squash. 

One  package  Rawson's  Hubbard  Squash. 

One  package  Rawson's  Cardinal  Tomato. 

One  ounce  Purple -Top  Flat  Turnip. 

One  package  Carter's  Imperial  Yellow  Swede  Turnip. 

One  package  Sweet  German  Turnip. 

One  package  Sage. 

One  package  Sweet  Marjoram. 

One  package  Summer  Savory. 
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PLATT'S  HSTEW 

Ktnuj  of  tfte  Sardett" 

LIMA  BEAN. 


"The  '  King  of  the  Garden  '  is  a  vig- 
orous grower,  requiring  but  two  vines  to  each 
pole.  When  not  too  closely  planted,  they  set 
their  Beans  early,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole, 
producing  a  continuous  bloom  and  fruitage 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  season. 

"  A  more  effective  display  of  Lima  Bean 
culture  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  was 
presented  by  some  of  my  fields  last  Summer. 
The  vines  grew  luxuriantly,  and  furnished  a 
bountiful  supply  of  enormous  pods,  many 
specimens  measuring  from  five  to  eight  inches, 
and  producing  five,  six,  and  seven  Beans  to 
the  pod,  all  perfectly  formed,  and  possessing 
superb  edible  qualities  unexcelled  by  any  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  during  a  practical 
experience  in  Bean  culture  covering  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  season,  after  frost  had 
touched  the  vines,  we  gathered  the  uninjured 
green  pods,  and  supplied  the  grocers,  who, 
without  exception,  pronounced  them  the 

Finest  Stock  they  had  ever  sold, 

and  spoke  the  most  flattering  testimonials  in 
their  favor. 

"  I  think  the  facts  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  assertion  that  the 

' King  of  the  Garden'  Lima  Bean 

is  a  variety  of  unexcelled  merit,  and  fully 
warranting  all  the  praise  it  has  received."  — 

Introducer's  Description. 

As  our  stock  is  limited  this  year,  it  will 
be  sold  by  the  packet  only. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet. 
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LOWS  CHAMPION  BUSH  BEAN. 

It  is  an  excellent  Shell  Bean,  and,  as  a  String  Bean,  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  It 

is  abundantly  productive,  and, 
being  a  vigorous  grower,  keeps 
the  pods  well  off  the  ground, 
free  from  mildew  or  blight. 

The  Pods  are  large,  long, 
and  handsome, 

with  from  five  to  eight  beans 
in  a  pod.  The  Bean,  when 
ripe,  is  a 

Beautiful  bright  red  color, 

larger  in  size  than  the  Horti- 
cultural, and  of 

The  finest  flavor, 

either  green  or  dry." 

Per  packet,  25  cents. 

THE  GODDARD  BUSH 
BEAN. 

lows  champion  bush  bean.  «  For  two  or  three  years 

past,  there  has  been  brought  into  Boston  Market,  by  a  few  Market-gardeners  who 
have  made  it  a  specialty,  a 
very  handsome,  large, 

RED-POD  BUSH 
BEAN, 

which  has  been  quickly 
taken  by  dealers  at  high 
prices.  It  has  been  held 
by  a  few,  and  but  very 
little  disseminated,  as  seed 
could  be  procured  only  in 
small  lots  at  $  1 .00  a  quart. 
Should  advise  every  cus- 
tomer to  give  it  a  trial,  as 
we  are  certain  every  one 
will  be  pleased  with  it." 

Per  quart,  40  cents ;  pint,  20  cents ;  packet,  10  cents. 
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IVORY-POD  DWARF  WAX  BEAN. 

We  think  very  highly  of  this  new  Wax  Bean.  It  ripens  extra  early ;  pods  arc 
large,  brittle,  and  stringless  ;  of  a  beautiful,  transparent  ivory  white.  As  a  Snap 
Bean,  it  excels  in  tendet-ness  and  creamy  flavor,  while  as  a  Shell  Bean,  for  Winter  use. 
it  is  superior  to  the  Marrow.  It  is  immensely  productive,  the  vine  being  a  perfect 
mat  of  pods. 

Per  packet,  10  cents ;  pint,  15  cents  ;  quart,  30  cents ;  bushel,  $7.00. 


HENDERSON'S  WHITE-PLUME  CELERY. 


The  introducer  of  this  says :  "  The  peculiarity  of  this  new  variety  is,  that  natu- 
rally its  stalks  and  portions  of  its  inner  leaves  and  heart  are  white,  so  that  by  tying 

them  up  with  matting,  or  by  simply  drawing 
the  soil  up  against  the  plant,  and  pressing  it 
together  with  the  hands,  and  again  drawing 
the  earth  up  with  the  plow  or  hoe,  the  work 
of  blanching  will  be  completed.  In  some 
sections  there  was  a  little  disappointment 
with  the  White- Plume  Celery  last  season, 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  dry  and  hot 
weather  experienced  in  September,  which 
prevented  the  whitening  of  the  centre  to  the 
extent  that  naturally  would  occur  under  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  favorable  season. 
We  would  add,  also,  that  this  variety  never 
whitens  in  a  young  state,  and  usually  only 
begins  to  show  its  self-blanching  character 
when  the  growth  begins  in  the  cool  weather. 
In  addition  to  this,  its  eating  qualities  are 
equal  to  the  very  best  of  the  older  sorts, 
being  crisp,  solid,  and  having  a  decided  nutty  flavor.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  table  ornamentation." 
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HENDERSON'S  WHITE-PLUME  CELERY 


Price  25  cents  per  packet,  five  packets  for  $1.00  ;  $1.75  per  half  oz. ;  $3.00  per  oz. 


"RAWSON'S  17™  OF  JUNE"  PEA. 

"  Rawson's  17th  of  June"  Pea  has  a  great  many  excellent  points  to  recom- 
mend it  to  all  lovers  of  this  most  popular  vegetable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
early,  and,  with  an  average  season  and  fair  cultivation,  will  be  ready  for  the  table 
June  17th.  The  pods,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  well  filled  with  good-sized 
Peas ;  the  vine  grows  two  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  very  strong  grower. 
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"RAWSON'S  17™  OP  JUNE"  PEA 


We  especially  recommend  them  to  all  who  raise  small  quantities  for  their  own  tables, 
and  want  an  Early  Pea. 

Price  per  package,  10  cents;  per  pint,  20  cents;  per  quart,  40  cents.    If  by  mail, 
add  25  cents  per  quart  for  postage  ;  pints  at  quart  rates. 

PEAS  OF  RECENT  INTRODUCTION. 

CARTER'S  TELEPHONE  PEA. 

This  now  popular  Pea  is  of  the  very  sweetest  flavor,  and  is  unequalled  for  the 
table.    Pods  of  immense  size,  and  well  filled. 

Per  packet,  10  cents  ;  pint,  20  cents ;  quart,  40  cents. 

CARTER'S  PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET  PEA. 

This  Pea  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great  favorite.  In  length  of  pod  it  is  equal 
to  Stratagem,  from  which  it  differs  in  possessing  a  greater  depth  of  color,  with 
round,  blue  seed. 

Per  packet,  10  cents;  pint,  20  cents;  quart,  40  cents. 
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CARTER'S  STRATAGEM  PEA. 

The  following  description  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  value  of  this  Pea:  "But  Stratagem  is  the  Pea  for  every  body, 
whether  rich  or  poor:  it  is  a  Pea  that  will  always  pay,  whether 
for  the  best  table  in  the  land  or  for  the  Market-gardener;  the 
plant  being  dwarf,  hardy,  and  prolific,  the  pods  of  good  shape  and 
color,  and  well  filled  with  first-class  handsome  Peas." 

Per  packet,  10  cents  ;  pint,  20  cents  ;  quart,  40  cents. 

BLISS'S  ABUNDANCE  PEA. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  new  Pea  is  its  remark- 
able productiveness.  As  an  instance,  the  introducers  say  "  that 
one  of  our  growers  returned  us  667  pounds  of  peas  from  ten 
pounds  of  the  seed  we  furnished  him  for  stock. 

"  Plant,  half  dwarf,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high ;  foliage, 
large,  thick,  full,  and  dark  green.  Pods,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  roundish,  and  well  filled,  containing  six  to  eight  large 
wrinkled  peas  of  excellent  quality. 

"  It  ripens  second  early,  being  fit  for  the  table  about  one  week- 
after  the  earliest  kinds.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  variety 
is  its  remarkable  tendency  for  branching  directly  from  the  roots, 
forming  a  veritable  bush.  Many  plants  throw  out  six  and  more 
branches,  each  of  which  becomes  literally  covered  with  blossoms 
and  pods  in  such  abundance  that  the  quantity  produced  by  each 
branch  would  be  considered  a  bountiful  yield  for  an  entire  plant 
of  many  of  the  older  varieties.  This  extraordinary  branching 
habit  makes  it  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  much  thinner  than 
usual ;  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows  is  the  nearest  that  the 
plants  should  stand ;  if  the  ground  is  very  rich,  eight  inches  is 
preferable." 

40  cents  per  pint ;  75  cents  per  quart ;  $  5.00  per  peck. 

BUSS  'S  EVER-BEARING  PEA. 


TELEPHONE  PEA. 


We  append  below  the  introducers'  description  of  this  new  Pea, 
which  is  particularly  recommended  for  Summer  and  Autumn  use. 
"  Season  late  to  very  late.  Height  of  vines,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet ;  foliage, 
very  large  ;  pods,  three  to  four  inches  long  on  the  average,  each  pod  producing  six 
to  eight  wrinkled  peas  ;  size  of  peas,  very  large,  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  quality 
unsurpassed  in  sweetness  as  well  as  flavor ;  in  fact,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  richness 
and  marrow)-  flavor  not  found  in  any  other  variety.     Its  habit  of  growth  is  of  a 
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peculiar  branching  character,  forming  as  many  as  ten  stalks  from  a  single  root-stalk. 
One  hundred  pods  have  been  counted  on  a  single  vine.  The  individual  branches  are 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  substance,  so  that  when  hilled  up  properly,  they  stand 
up  well  without  brushing.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  continuance  of  bearing, 
this  variety  is  unexcelled  if  equalled,  a  characteristic  which  gives  it  especial  value  for 
late  Summer  and  Autumn  use.  After  repeated  pickings  of  quantities  of  full-sized  pods, 
the  vines  continue  to  be  covered  with  blossoms  and  buds,  developing  to  maturity  in 
turn,  and  making  it  practically  as  perpetual  a  bearer  as  can  be  found  in  the  Pea  tribe. 

"  Owing  to  the  branching  habit  of  the  plant,  the  seed  should  be  sown  consider- 
ably thinner  than  is  customary  with  other  kinds,  else  the  vines  will  become  too 
crowded  and  straggling,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  We  have  obtained  best 
results  by  planting  the  single  peas  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  covering  those 
planted  in  early  Spring  three  inches,  and  those  planted  in  Summer  four  to  five 
inches." 

40  cents  per  pint ;  75  cents  per  quart ;  $  5.00  per  peck. 

CLEVELAND'S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  PEA. 

In  1883,  at  the  experimental  grounds  of  that  most  popular  agricultural  paper, 
"  Rural  New  Yorker,"  were  tested  nineteen  different  strains  of  Extra  Early  Peas,  fur- 
nished by  nineteen  seedsmen  of  both  America  and  Europe.  There  was  shown  a 
decided  difference  in  earliness  and  productiveness  in  favor  of  Rural  New  Yorker 
Peas,  and  also  of  size  of  pods,  which  were  found  to  be  thirty-three  per  cent  larger 
than  those  of  the  next  best,  and  over  three  times  as  large  as  the  smallest  ones  tested. 
A  glance  at  the  "  Fair  Number  "  of  that  paper  will  verify  this  statement.  Multiply  by 
times  enough  to  make  acres,  and  the  gardener  for  profit  can  readily  see,  that,  from 
an  acre  of  the  best  Extra  Early  Peas  he  could  buy  in  1883,  producing,  perhaps,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  marketable  pods,  he  could,  from  the  same  ground  and  labor, 
have  produced  and  sold  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels. 

Per  packet,  15  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  in  original  sealed  packages. 

COLORADO  PRESERVING  MELON. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  preserving  Citron,  the  seeds  being  of  a 
light  green  color.  It  is  immensely  productive  :  one  vine  produced  fifty-five  fine 
Melons,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds  each,  and  even  in  the  dry  season  of 
1 88 1  it  made  a  growth  fully  ten  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  Citron.  The  flesh  is 
very  firm  and  solid,  with  few  seeds.  The  preserving  qualities  are  the  very  finest :  it 
makes  beautiful,  clear,  nearly  transparent  preserves,  of  surpassingly  fine  flavor. 

Per  packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  35  cents  ;  34  pound,  75  cents ;  pound,  $  2.50. 
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THE  CARDINAL  TOMATO. 


THE  CARDINAL  TOMATO. 


This  new  Tomato  is  early,  perfect  in  shape,  uniformly  smooth,  of  superior  flavor, 
very  solid,  and  of  wonderful  firmness.  Its  color  is  a  most  brilliant  cardinal-red, 
coloring  right  up  to  the  calyx,  and,  when  ripe,  very  glossy,  appearing  as  if  varnished  ; 
a  great  bearer  and  long  keeper ;  ripe  fruits  picked  in  midsummer  have  kept  in  fine 

condition  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  which 
renders  it  a  great  acquisition  to  Market-gar- 
deners and  for  shipping  purposes. 

Per  packet,  5  cents ;  per  ounce,  50  cents ; 
per  pound,  $  5.00. 

THE  FULTON  MARKET  TOMATO. 

The  introducer  says  :  "  This  Tomato  is  of 
a  bright  red  color,  very  solid,  and  excellent 
flavor  ;  its  form  is  somewhat  similar  to  Hath- 
away's  Excelsior  ;  smooth,  solid,  medium  size. 

THE  FULTON  MARKET  TOMATO.  _  .  .  .  A 

It  grows  m  clusters,  and  is  very  proline.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  its  foliage,  which  is  small,  dark,  and  curled. 

"This  Tomato  being  well  adapted  for  shipping,  also  extra  early,  it  is  specially 
recommended  for  the  Southern  States.    For  Market-gardeners'  use,  it  has  no  rival." 

Per  packet,  25  cents. 
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THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 


THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 


This  excellent  Potato  was  introduced  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  was  grown 
with  great  success  by  Potato  growers  everywhere.  It  is  medium  late,  and  combines 
to  a  marked  degree  great  productiveness,  superior  quality,  and  freedom  from  disease. 
Some  of  the  best  Potato  growers  in  Western  New  York,  who  have  given  it  a  thorough 
test,  regard  it  as  the  coming  Potato  for  general  market-culture,  and  say  that  it  yields 
from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre  more  than  either  White  Elephant,  Burbank,  or 
White  Star.  It  has  produced  400  bushels  per  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation.  It  was 
entirely  free  from  rot  in  season  of  1883,  when  most  other  sorts  rotted  badly.  As  the 
tops  grow  erect  and  stocky,  and  tubers  large,  more  seed  may  be  used,  and  closer  plant- 
ing is  possible,  than  perhaps  with  any  other  variety.  It  has  never  been  affected  with 
drouth  or  blight.  Skin  smooth  and  firm  (on  some  soils  russety).  Shape  oblong, 
and  slightly  wedge-shaped.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  firm,  and  dry,  and  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  Peachblow  in  table  qualities. 
Price  40  cents  per  pound,  3  pounds  for  $  1.00, 
by  mail,  prepaid;  $1.25  per  peck,  $4.00 
per  bushel,  by  express,  at  ex- 
pense of  purchaser. 

VERY  EARLY  MILAN  PURPLE-TOP 
TURNIP. 

EXTRA  EARLY  MILAN  TURNIP. 

A  new  flat-shaped,  strap-leaved  variety, 
with  white  flesh,  skin  white  under  ground  and  purple-red  above.    Its  special  value 
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OAK -LEAVED  LETTUCE. 


consists  in  its  earliness,  which  is  remarkable,  being  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  —  a  quality  which  admits  of  much  later  Fall  sowing  with  certainty 
of  crop  than  the  common  Fall  sorts,  as  well  as  useful  for  very  early  crops. 

Per  packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  $1.00. 

OAK-LEAVED  LETTUCE. 

"  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  new  variety  of  Fettuce  is  in  its  oak-shaped 

leaves,  the  broader  part  set  to  the  stem, 
and  pointed  at  the  tip,  thus  giving  it  a 
very  unique,  handsome,  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance, which  is  retained  during  all 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
light  green  color,  slightly  crimpled  or 
curled,  set  very  close,  and  forming  a  head 
as  compact  as  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
leaf  will  permit.  It  is  free  from  coarse 
stems,  has  no  bitterness  of  taste,  is 
possessed  of  fine  flavor  and  extreme  ten- 
derness. When  heads  are  forming,  the 
leaves  inside  assume  a  whitish  color.  It 
is  slowest  of  any  in  running  to  seed,  in 
fact,  will  remain  in  head  for  a  month  before  its  shoots  appear.  These  shoots  are  in 
turn  covered  with  small  leaves  as  delicate  and  tender  as  those  on  young  plants. 
This  Lettuce  will,  without  doubt,  prove  itself  very  desirable  for  forcing ;  and  this, 
joined  with  its  superior  quality  and  novel  shape,  makes  it  the  most  valuable  variety 
yet  introduced." 

Per  packet,  15  cents. 

NEW  EARLY  PEE-AND-KAY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  is  a  valuable  variety  because  of  its  earliness  and  the  large  size  of  its  ears,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  small  ears  of  other  early  sorts.  It  is  as  early  as  the  Minne- 
sota, only  a  few  days  behind  the  very  earliest.  It  has  an  ear  as  large  as  the  Ever- 
green ;  kernels  very  large,  pearly  white, 
and  sweet ;  ears  are  ten  to  twelve  rowed, 
large,  and  plump  ;  stalks  strong  and  vig- 
orous, six  to  seven  feet  high,  bearing  two 
to  three  ears  each.  It  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  among  the  Market- gardeners 
and  Farmers ;  its  large,  fine,  white  ears  selling  it  rapidly,  as  it  can  be  offered  early  in 
the  season  when  nothing  but  small  ears  of  the  other  kinds  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
the  best  early  variety  yet  introduced,  and  every  one  should  try  it. 

Per  packet,  to  cents;  quart,  35  cents;  4  quarts,  $1.25  ;  peck,  $2.00. 
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«®HOICE»FLOWER-$EEDSt» 

FOR 

FLORISTS  AND  AMATEURS. 


A%IA  HYBRID^  ^ 

This  splendid  strain  of  Cineraria  is  of  acknowledged  superiority,  and  has  ob- 
tained many  First  Prizes.  Finest  large  flowering  prize  varieties  in  splendid  mixture. 
This  strain  is  unsurpassed. 

Per  packet,  50  cents. 
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CALCEOLARIA  HYBRIDA  GRAND/FLORA. 

Self-colored  and  spotted  ;  a  very  splendid  strain.  In  very  finest  mixture  of  the 
most  brilliant-colored  and  beautifully  marked  flowers. 

Per  packet,  50  cents. 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

The  plants  of  this  superb  strain  are  remarkable 
for  their  dwarf,  robust  growth ;  the  flowers  are  of 
great  size,  form,  and  substance,  while  the  colors  con- 
sist of  pure  white,  white  Avith  deep  crimson  base, 
delicate  rose-tinted  flesh,  and  various  shades  of  car- 
mine, rose,  and  crimson. 

Per  packet,  50  cents. 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FIMBRIATA. 

Our  strain  of  this  variety  is  unsurpassed,  and  we 
recommend  it  with  perfect  confidence  to 
all  growers  of  this  most  beautiful  flower. 
In  splendid  mixture,  including  pure  white 
with  yellow  eye,  brilliant  crimson-scarlet, 
violet-crimson,  etc. 

Per  packet,  50  cents. 

GLOXINIA  HYBRIDA. 

Splendid  mixture  of  the  finest  varieties 
in  cultivation.  For  variety  and  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  brilliancy  of  color,  the  Crassi- 
folia  grandiflora  erecta  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 

Per  packet,  50  cents.  primula  sinensis  fimbriata. 


CALCEOLARIA  HYBRIDA  GRANDI 
FLORA. 


We  give  the  Originator's  Descriptions  in  every  case. 


Petunia  hybrida  intus  aurea.  Yellow-throated  Petunia  (Benary).  "As 

was  conjectured,  the  new  class  of  Petunias,  with  large  and  beautifully  veined  flowers 
and  deep-yellow  throat,  introduced  by  me  last  year,  is  very  nearly  constant  from 
seed.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  class  with  medium-sized  flowers,  of  which  I 
now  offer  to  the  trade,  for  the  first  time,  seed  obtained  solely  by  artificial  fertilization. 
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These  Petunias  are  of  striking  effect,  whether  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots."  Per 
packet,  50  cents. 

Petunia  grandiflora  fimbriata  flore  pleno.    "Lady  of  the  Lake" 

(Benary).  "Repeated  trials  have  convinced  me,  that,  in  fecundating  the  Petunia 
Fimbriata  Alba  with  pollen  taken  from  this  magnificent  pure-white  Double  Fringed 
Petunia,  the  seed  obtained  will  perpetuate  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  per 
cent.  I  now  offer  such  seed,  and  warmly  recommend  the  cultivation  of  this  splendid 
variety."    Per  packet,  $  1.00. 

Petunia  Double  Lilliput  (Petunia  nana  compacta  multiflora  flore  pleno).  [Benary.) 
"  New  double  varieties  of  the  much-admired  Petunia  Nana  Compacta,  forming,  like 
the  latter,  quite  dwarf  and  dense  bushes  studded  with  very  numerous  and  exceedingly 
pretty  small  double  flowers  of  the  most  charming  colors  :  they  are  in  part  spotted, 
in  part  striped,  and  also  self-colored,  and  give  to  the  plants  an  uncommonly  pleasing 
appearance.  These  Petunias  are,  of  course,  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
garden  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sowers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  seed  produces 
between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  of  Doubles ;  i.e.,  about  twice  as  many  as  that  of 
any  other  double  sort."    Per  packet,  50  cents. 

Petunia  hybrida  compacta  nana  multiflora  flore  pleno.  "This  new 
variety  of  the  Lilliput  Petunia,  being  of  the  same  dwarf,  compact  growth  as  the 
single-flowered  sort,  produces  small,  very  double  and  well-shaped,  lovely  flowers, 
which  are  partly  striped,  like  the  type,  and  partly  unicolored.  For  market  or  bed- 
ding-purposes, of  great  value."    Per  packet,  50  cents. 

Sweet  Pea,  Invincible  Carmine.  "New  variety  of  the  popular  Sweet  Pea, 
with  intense  crimson- carmine  flowers,  quite  distinct  from  any  existing  kind.  It  has 
received  a  "  first-class  certificate  "  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London, 
Eng."    Per  packet,  50  cents. 

Trimardeau  Pansies  {Viola  tricolor  maxima).  "  An  entirely  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful new  race,  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  lovers  of  this  popular  flower.  The 
plants  are  of  a  vigorous  though  compact  habit :  the  flowers  are  carried  well,  and 
each  one  is  marked  with  three  large  blotches,  or  spots.  They  are  of  refined  form, 
and  present  a  notable  difference  from  those  of  all  known  races,  in  being  of  a  size 
hitherto  quite  unattained  in  this  genus.  The  true  Trimardeau  Pansies,  of  French 
origin,  seed  much  less  freely  than  any  other  class  :  that  now  offered  was  saved 
exclusively  from  finely  formed  flowers  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  shades  of 
color,  and  will  doubtless  give  exceptionally  favorable  results."    Per  packet,  75  cents. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata.  "This  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species  has 
met  with  great  success.  The  variegation  of  its  large  leaves  consists  of  an  irregular 
mixture  of  very  dark  green,  pale-greenish  gray,  and  the  purest  white,  and  imparts 
to  the  whole  plant  a  remarkably  showy  appearance.    Like  the  Striped  Maize,  it  be- 
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comes  more  and  more  striking  as  the  plants  advance  in  age.  For  large  beds,  or 
interspersed  among  other  plants,  as  well  as  for  placing  singly  on  lawns  and  con- 
servatory decoration,  it  will  be  found  invaluable.  Slightly  protected,  it  has,  in  Eng- 
land, stood  the  Winter  in  the  open  ground.     The  seed  we  offer  has  been  saved 

exclusively   from  beautifully 
variegated-leaved  plants." 
Per  packet,  25  cents. 

Statice  Suworowi.  "By 

far  the  finest  of  all  annual 
Statices ;  similar  in  habit  to 
Statice  Spicata,  but  greatly 
superior  to  it.  Its  branching 
flower-spikes,  of  a  very  bright 
rose  with  a  crimson  shade, 
appear  successively,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  on  each  plant,  and 
measure  each  fully  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
from  one-half  to  one  inch  in 
breadth  ;  the  foliage,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  is  compara- 
tively small,  each  leaf  being 
about  five  inches  long  and 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
broad,  undulated  and  glau- 
cous. One  plant  will  last  in 
flower  more  than  two  months  ; 
and,  if  sown  in  succession 
from  February  to  April,  it 
may  be  had  constantly  flower- 
ing throughout  the  Summer 
and  Autumn.  A  whole  bed 
of  this  lovely  plant  in  full 
bloom  is  a  truly  magnificent  sight,  being  only  one  mass  of  flowers.  One  of  the  finest 
novelties  lately  sent  out."    Per  packet,  15  cents. 

Daisy  "  Longfellow  "  {Bellis  perennis  flore  pleno).  (Benary.)  "By  the  unusual  size 
and  doubleness  of  its  dark- rose  flowers,  this  Daisy,  constant  from  seed,  resembles  in 
a  great  measure  the  sort  known  under  the  name  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  at  once 
noticeable,  owing  to  the  length  and  stiffness  of  its  flower-stalks,  whereby  the  flowers 
are  rendered  of  considerable  value  for  bouquets."  (Daisies  may  be  easily  raised  from 
Spring-sown  seed,  and  had  in  flower  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.) 

Per  packet,  25  cents. 


STATICE  SUWOROWI. 
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Our  prices  are  quoted  by  the  packet,  ounce  and  pound,  quart  and  bushel. 

At  the  bushel  rate  we  sell  quantities  of  four  quarts  and  upwards.  Less  than  four 
quarts  are  sold  at  the  quart  and  packet  rates ;  pints,  at  quart  rates. 

At  the  pound  rate  we  sell  quantities  of  four  ounces  and  upwards.  Less  than  four 
ounces  are  sold  at  ounce  and  packet  rates. 

For  varieties  required  in  large  quantities,  special  prices  will  be  given  on  application. 


ARTICHOKE. 

The  Green  Globe  Artichoke  is  a  half-hardy  perennial.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  and  about  one  inch  deep.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
transplant  into  rows  three  feet  apart,  setting  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  When  once 
established,  they  may  be  propagated  by  slips  or  suckers. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  cultivated  for  its  tubers,  which  are  pickled  like  the 
cucumber,  and  sometimes  eaten  in  their  raw  state  sliced 
as  a  salad.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  tubers  the 
same  as  potatoes ;  whether  planted  in  hills  or  rows,  the 
plants  will  soon  completely  occupy  the  ground.  The 
tubers  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  stock. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Green  Globe  (Cynaria  scolymus),  $0.05  $0.30  $3.00 
Jerusalem  {Helianthus  tuberosus),  per  qt.,  25  cts. ;  per 
peck,  $1. 


ASPARAGUS  (Asparagus  officinalis). 


Asparagus  is  a  hardy,  perennial,  maritime  plant. 
It  may  be  grown  from  seed,  or  propagated  by  roots.  A 
bed  once  properly  made  will  last  for  years,  and  no  gar- 
den should  be  considered  complete  without  one.  A  fair 
crop  may  be  expected  the  third  year  from  the  seed,  or  in 
one  or  two  years  from  the  roots,  according  to  their  age 
when  planted,  and,  after  that,  full  crops  every  year.  The 
soil  for  this  crop  cannot  be  made  too  rich,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched  two  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The 
plants  should  be  set  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  in  rows 
three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
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roots  should  be  set  in  the  Spring  as 
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soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working-order  (they  can  be  set  in  the  Fall,  but  the  Spring  is  the 
preferable  time),  say  about  the  end  of  April.  The  crowns  of  the  roots  should  be  from  four  to 
six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  bed.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  from  many  trials  we 
have  found  Conover's  Colossal  the  best  for  general  use. 

Packet.      Otince.  Pound. 

Conover's  Colossal.    Large  and  prolific  $0.05      $0.10  $0.75 

Moore's  New  Giant  Cross-bred.    Very  large,  extra  10         .20  2.00 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Per  zoo.  Per  1,000. 

Conover's  Colossal.    Two-year  old  roots  (by  express)  $0.75  $7.00 

Conover's  Colossal.    One-year  old  roots,  by  mail  (postage  paid)   1.00 

Moore's  New  Giant  Cross-bred.  Two-year  old  roots  (by  express)  ...  1.50  14.00 
Moore's  New  Giant  Cross-bred.    One-year  old  roots,  by  mail  (postage  paid),  1.75 

BEANS. 

ENGLISH   OR    BROAD  (Faba  vulgaris). 

English   Beans  require  a  moist,  strong  soil,  and  a  cool  situation  :  they  should  be 

planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready,  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  four  to  six  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  covering  two  inches  deep.  A  quart  will  sow  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  they  should  be  slightly  earthed  up  for 
support ;  and  as  they  grow  will  need  staking  or  bushing,  the  same  as  tall-growing  Peas.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  form,  the  ends  of  the  vines  should  be  pinched  off,  to  throw  that  nourishment  which 
would  be  expended  in  uselessly  increasing  the  height  of  the  plant  into  its  general  system,  and  con- 
sequently increase  the  bulk  of  crop,  as  well  as  hasten  its  maturity.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  growing  English  Broad  Beans.    The  Beans  are  eaten  shelled. 

Add  25  cents  per  quart  extra,  if  to  be  sent  by  mail;  pints  at  quart  rates. 

Packet.    Quart.  Bushel. 

Broad  Windsor,  considered  the  best  $0.10    $0.30  $8.00 

Mazagan.    Early  and  hardy,  but  less  productive  than  Broad  Windsor  .    .       .10        .30  7.00 

DWARF  OR   BUSH  (Phaseo/us). 

Dwarf  Beans,  although  more  hardy  than  Pole  Beans,  should  not  be  planted  before 
settled,  mild  weather.  They  do  best  in  warm,  light  soil,  but  will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation,  unless  it  be  shaded  or  very  wet.  Plant  in  drills  three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  apart ; 
and,  for  thickness  in  the  row,  one  quart  will  plant  about  100  feet  of  drill ;  cover  two  inches  deep. 
Never  disturb  the  vines  when  moist,  or  the  pods  will  become  rusty.  For  succession,  plant  from 
early  in  May  until  the  last  of  August. 

Add  25  cents  per  quart  extra,  if  to  be  sent  by  mail;  pints  at  quart  rates. 

Packet.    Quart.  Bushel. 


Early  Fejee.    The  earliest  of  all  Bush  Beans,  productive,  and  of  good 

quality  $0.10  $0.30  $  7.00 

Early  Rachel.    A  very  early  and  productive  variety  10  .30  7.00 

Early  Mohawk.    An  early,  hardy,  and  excellent  String  Bean  10  .30  7.00 

Early  Valentine.    A  very  early  and  tender  variety  10  .30  7.00 

Early  Long  Yellow  Six  Weeks.    One  of  the  best ;  excellent  for  Early 

String  Beans,  green  pod  10  .30  7.00 

Early  China.    Good  either  as  string  or  shell  10  .30  7.00 
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BEANS  —  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.   Quart.  Bushel. 


Golden  Wax.    The  best  Wax  Bean  that  has  ever  been  introduced,  — 

early,  stringless,  and  of  fine  flavor  $0.10    $0.40    $  8.00 

White  Wax.    Waxen-podded,  very  tender  and  delicious  ;  used  as  a  Snap 

Bean  10  .30  7.00 

Black  Wax.    Similar  to  preceding,  except  it  is  round-podded  instead  of 

flat,  and  a  little  earlier  10  .30  7.00 

Dwarf  Horticultural.    The  popular  market  variety;  the  best  Shell 

Bean  10  .30  7.00 

Refugee.    Very  productive ;  used  principally  as  a  pickling  Bean  10  .30  6.00 

Dwarf  Yellow  Cranberry.    One  of  the  early  varieties,  used  exclusively 

by  market-gardeners  as  a  String  or  Snap  Bean  10  .40  8.00 

Long  White  Kidney.    An  excellent  Shell  Bean  10  .25  6.00 

Large  White  Marrow.    Used  as  a  Cooking  Bean  in  the  dry  state ;  also 

an  excellent  String  Bean  10  .25  6.00 

White  Pea.    The  popular  Baking  Bean  of  New  England  10  .25  5.00 

Yellow  Eye  Improved.    Excellent  Baking  Bean ;  have  a  special  stock 

of  this  Bean    .    .    .  10  .25  5.00 

Turtle  Soup.    The  best  Bean  for  soups  10  .25  6.00 


POLE  OR  RUNNING. 

As  a  class,  these  are  less  hardy  than  the  Dwarfs,  and  are  not  usually  planted  so  early  in  the 
season.  From  the  20th  of  May  until  the  1st  of  June  is  about  the  right  time.  The  hills  should  be 
three  or  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  each  way ;  three  good  plants  in  a  hill  is  plenty,  as  these 
Beans  need  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  do  well ;  cover  two  inches  deep.  The  poles  should  be 
firmly  set  before  the  seeds  are  planted,  and  the  earth  slightly  raised  around  them.  The  maturity 
of  some  of  the  later  sorts  will  be  hastened  by  nipping  off  the  runners  when  they  have  reached 
four  or  five  feet  in  height.  One  quart  will  plant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hills.  Limas 
and  Sievas,  being  very  tender,  should  not  be  planted  before  the  ground  is  warm  and  mellow, 
say  about  June  1st. 

Add  25  cents  per  quart  if  to  be  sent  by  mail ;  pints  at  quart  rates. 

Packet.   Quart.  Bushel. 


Large  White  Lima.    One  of  the  best  Shell  Beans  $0.10    $0.40  $  10.00 

Dreer's  Improved  Lima.  A  little  earlier  than  the  preceding;  very  pro- 
ductive, with  well-filled  pods ;  excellent  quality  10       .50  12.00 

Sieva  or  Small  Lima.    Smaller  than  Large  Lima,  with  a  flavor  which 

cannot  be  excelled  .    .    .  10        .40  10.00 

Red  Cranberry.  Of  good  quality,  productive  and  stringless.  The  pods 
retain  their  tender  qualities  until  they  are  quite  suitable  to  use  for 
Shell  Beans.    As  a  Shell  Bean  it  is  of  good  quality  green,  but  little 

used  in  the  dry  state  10        .40  8.00 

White  Cranberry.    Similar  to  preceding ;  not  quite  as  productive,  but 

preferred  by  some  on  account  of  its  being  a  White  Bean  10        .40  10.00 

Pole  Horticultural.    Excellent  as  a  String  Bean,  good  as  a  Shell  Bean, 

and  one  of  the  best  Beans  in  the  market  to  cook  in  the  dry  state  ...       .10        .40  8.00 
Indian  Chief.    This  Bean  is  remarkable  for  its  tender  and  richly  colored 
pods,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  garden.    They  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  remain  crisp  and  tender  a  long  time.    The  seeds  are  not 
much  used  dry,  —  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  black  Beans  are  not  used  dry,  — 

but  as  a  String  Pole  Bean  this  variety  is  without  doubt  the  best  of all  .    .       .10        .40  8.00 
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BEANS  —  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.   Quart.  Bushel. 

Giant  Wax.    A  red  Bean,  with  long,  yellow  pods,  of  good  quality  .    .      $0.10    $0.50  $  10.00 
White  Case-Knife.    Very  productive  and  early ;  a  fine  Shell  Bean  .    .       .10       .40  8.00 
Concord.    As  a  String  Bean  it  is  apt  to  be  tough  and  stringy,  but  as  a 
Shell  Bean,  in  either  a  green  or  dry  state,  is  excellent,  and  preferred 
by  some  to  the  Horticultural.    The  plants  are  healthy  growers,  cling- 
to  the  pole  well,  and  yield  abundantly  10        .50  10.00 

Scarlet  Runner.  This  Bean  requires  a  long  season  to  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  should  therefore  be  planted  as  early  as  possible.  In  this 
country  it  is  used  mostly  as  an  ornamental  climbing  plant,  attaining 
a  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  deep  green  leaves  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in  spikes,  on  long  footstalks.  Al- 
though inferior  to  some  Beans  as  a  String  Bean,  it  is  nevertheless 

better  than  is  usually  supposed  10  .50 

White  Runner.    The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  a  less  vigorous  grower. 

Flowers  and  seeds  pure  white  10       .50  - 


BEET    (Beta  vulgaris). 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  Beet  is  a  deep,  light,  and  rich  sandy  loam.  For  early  Beets,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition, in  drills  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  For 
winter  crops  the  1st  of  July  is  the  right  time :  have  the  drills  the  same  distance  apart  as  for 
early  Beets,  but  do  not  thin  to  more  than  four  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  as,  the  weather 
being  warmer,  they  will  grow  as  well  at  this  season  as  early  ones  grow  in  April  thinned  to  ten 
inches  apart.    Cover  one  inch  deep. 

Early  Bastian  and  Dewing's  Early  Turnip  are  the  standards  for  early 

and  late  crops.  Beet-tops  are  very  popular  as  greens,  being  very  tender,  and,  when  cooked,  are 
preferred  by  many  to  Spinach  or  Dandelion.    One  ounce  will  sow  fifty  feet  of  drill. 


Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Eclipse.    {New);  very  early,  and  of  good  quality  $0.05  $0.10  $1.50 

Egyptian.    The  earliest  variety,  used  extensively  by  market-gardeners    .       .05  .10  .75 

Bastian's  Early.    Early,  and  a  rapid  grower ;  finest  quality  05  .10  .75 

Early  Bassano.    A  standard  early  variety  05  .10  .60 

Dewing's  Turnip  Blood.    The  best  for  general  use  05  .10  .75 

Long  Smooth  Blood.    Popular  winter  variety    .........       .05  .10  .60 

Beet  for  Greens.    Used  for  the  tender  and  crisp  tops  as  greens    ...       .05  .10  .40 

Swiss  Chard.    Used  as  greens,  and  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  cooked 

and  eaten  like  asparagus                                                                        -05  .10  .So 

Varieties  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle.    Six  pounds  of  seed  will  sow 

an  acre. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Long  Red.    A  large,  long  variety  $0.05  $0.10  $0.40 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Carter's  Mammoth  Long  Red.    Similar  to  the 

above,  but  larger  05  .10  .50 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Norbiton  Giant  Long  Red.  One  of  the  best  .  .  .05  .10  .50 
Mangel  Wurzel,  Red  Globe.     Roots  globular;   a  very  productive 

variety                                                                                             -05  .10  .40 

Mangel  Wurzel,  Yellow  Globe.    A  well-known  variety  05  .10  .40 
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BEET—  Continued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 


Mangel  Wurzel,  Yellow  Ovoid.    Oval  and  productive    .    .    .    .  '.  $0.05  $0.10  $0.40 

White  French  Sugar.    A  very  sweet  variety  .    .    .                                  .05  .10  .40 

Lane's  Improved  Sugar.    Used  for  making  sugar ;  a  large  and  good 

variety    .  05  .10  .50 


BROCCOLI    (Brassica  o/eracea  botrytis). 

Sow,  for  early  use,  in  the  hot-bed,  in  March  or  April,  and  for  late  use  in  the  open  ground  in 
May.  Both  early  and  late  should  be  transplanted  to  do  well.  Transplant  the  plants  from  the 
hot-bed  at  the  time  for  transplanting  cabbages,  and  the  ones  in  open  ground  some  time  in  June, 
into  well-enriched  and  deeply  trenched  soil.  The  Broccoli  thrives  best  in  cool,  moist  fall  weather, 
—  hot,  dry  summer  weather  not  being  suited  to  it.    The  heads  are  cooked  the  same  as  cauliflower. 


Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Walcheren.    Excellent ;  large,  white  heads  $0.10  $0.40  $5.00 

Early  Purple  Cape.    Greenish-purple  heads ;  a  good  variety  10       .40  4.00 

White  Cape.    Very  white  ;  sure  to  head  10        .40  4.00 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS   (Brassica  o/eracea,  var.). 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  the  hot-bed,  or  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
weather  permits.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  or  so  high,  they  should  be  transplanted,  and 
cultivated  the  same  as  Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers.  The  early  ones  will  be  ready  for  the  table  in 
September ;  the  late  ones,  for  winter  use,  should  be  harvested  before  cold  weather,  and  stored  the 
same  as  Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers.  The  small  heads,  which  grow  along  the  stem,  are  the  eatable 
parts  of  this  vegetable,  and  when  boiled  like  Cabbage,  or  stewed  with  cream  like  Cauliflower,  are 
very  tender  and  delicious. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 

Dwarf  Improved  French.    Tender,  and  of  fine  flavor;  the  best  for 

general  use  $0.05    $0.20  $2.50 

CABBAGE    (Brassica  o/eracea  capitata). 

All  of  the  varieties  are  propagated  from  seed  sown  annually.  For  early  use,  sow  about  Feb. 
15th,  in  the  hot-bed  or  green-house,  covering  the  seed  about  one-half  of  an  inch  deep;  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  by  March  10th;  then  put  them  into  cold  frames  three  and  one- 
half  inches  apart  each  way.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  good  start,  remove  the  glass,  part  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  harden  them  for  the  open  ground,  and  continue  increasing  the  time,  until  by  about 
April  10th  the  glass  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  about  April  20th  the  plants  are  ready  to  be 
transplanted  out-doors.  The  land  best  suited  to  this  crop  is  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  should 
be  prepared  by  very  heavy  manuring  (as  high  as  twenty  cords  per  acre  being  used  with  profitable 
results  by  market-gardeners) ;  lap  two  furrows  together  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and 
beat  them  down  nearly  level  with  a  fork.  Set  the  plants  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  —  it  takes  about  six  thousand  plants  to  set  an  acre.  A  hand- 
ful of  wood-ashes  thrown  into  the  forming  heads  will  not  only  keep  off  the  cabbage-fly,  but  will 
assist  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  late  crops,  sow  from  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  June  in  the  field,  or  in  beds  so  as  to  transplant.  Cover  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
as  the  soil  is  dryer  now  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Prepare  the  land  the  same  as  for  early  Cab- 
bage ;  less  manure  can  be  used  for  late  crops,  with  good  results,  than  will  give  a  good  early  crop ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  too  much  manure  used  for  either.    If  planting  the  seed  in  hills,  thin  to 
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land  by  raising  large  heads  as  small  ones,  with  less  labor  of  cultivation).  Late  Cabbages  do  not 
require  quite  as  strong  land  as  early  ones. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Rawson's  Early  Summer.    A  very  fine  selected  stock  of  Henderson's 
Early  Summer,  about  five  to  seven  days  earlier ;  heads,  a  little  more 

oval   .    .  $0.10   $0.75  -: 


Low's  Early  Peerless.  A  new  variety,  introduced  last  year  for  the  first 
time.  The  originator's  description  is  as  follows :  "  Nearly  equalling 
Jersey  Wakefield  in  earliness,  and  growing  twice  as  large  (often  weigh- 
ing twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  each),  with  few  loose  outer  leaves,  thus 
allowing  them  to  be  set  out  nearer  together  in  the  rows,  gaining  more 

plants  to  the  acre  than  some  of  the  coarser-growing  varieties"  ...  .15  1.00  - 
Early  Etampes.    A  very  early  French  variety;  one  of  the  best  early 

Cabbages  10       .50  - 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield.    One  of  the  best  early  varieties ;  very  solid ; 

head  of  medium  size ;  generally  somewhat  conical,  but  sometimes  nearly 

round.    As  the  plants  occupy  but  little  space,  it  is  a  desirable  sort  for 

early  marketing  10        .40    $  5.00 

Henderson's  Early  Summer,  A  standard  early  variety,  much  used  by 
market-gardeners ;  a  little  later  than  Wakefield ;  head  larger  and  nearer 

to  globe  shape   .10        .50  6.00 

Early  York.    An  old,  familiar  sort ;  head  roundish-ovoid,  close,  and 

well  formed   .05       .20  2.00 

Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick.    This  Cabbage  is,  without  doubt,  the 

best  Summer  and  Fall  variety  in  cultivation;  of  large  size,  and  sure  to 

head  10        .40  5.00 
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CABBA  GE  —  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Large  Ox-Heart.    A  French  variety ;  head  firm  and  compact,  of  a  light 

green  color.    A  very  good  intermediate  sort  $0.05    $0.20  $2.00 

Winnigstadt  (Pointed  Head).    An  intermediate  sort  of  good  quality,       .05       .20  2.00 

Flat  Dutch  Drumhead  (American,  fine).  A  standard  Fall  and  Win- 
ter variety;  an  excellent  keeper  05        .40  4.00 

Stone-Mason  (extra).  The  standard  Winter  Cabbage  of  this  section 
of  the  country ;  without  doubt,  the  best  Drumhead  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion; heads,  large  and  solid;  a  good  keeper;  used  extensively  by 

market-men  05       .40  5.00 

Stone-Mason  (Warren's  Stock).    An  early  variety  of  the  preceding; 

head  very  solid   -         -  - 

Marblehead  Mammoth  (very  large).    This  is  the  largest  Cabbage  in 

cultivation,  but  needs  the  highest  culture  to  bring  it  to  perfection    .    .       .05        .40  5.00 
Globe  Curled  Savoy  (American,  extra  market  stock).    The  pop- 
ular Curled  Savoy  Cabbage  of  the  Boston  market.    Excellent  quality ; 

a  sure  header,  and  one  of  the  best  keepers  for  winter  use  05        .40  5.00 

Drumhead  Savoy  (cross  of  Drumhead  and  Globe  Savoy).  A 

large-headed  Savoy  Cabbage ;  very  tender,  and  fine  flavored.    A  good 

winter  variety  05        .40  4.00 

English  Curled  Savoy  (for  greens).  Used  for  early  spring  greens  .  .05  .10  .75 
Large  Red  Drumhead  (extra).    A  large  red  Drumhead  Cabbage,  used 

for  pickling  05        .40  5.00 

Small  Red  Dutch.    Smaller  than  the  preceding ;  used  as  a  pickling 

Cabbage  05       .40  5.00 


CARROT    (Daucus  carota). 

Carrots  require  a  very  finely  pulverized  soil,  to  grow  them  to  perfection.  A  good,  light 
and  well-enriched  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  this  crop.  For  field-culture,  sow  in  drills  three  to 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  so  as  to  cultivate  by  horse.  Market-gardeners  sow  in  drills  about 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  by  hand.  For  early  crops,  cover  one-half  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
thin  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  for  late,  cover  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  thin  to  four 
inches.  There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  Early  Scarlet  Forcing  and  Scarlet  Horn 
are  extensively  used  for  hot-bed  culture,  while  the  Half-Long  varieties  and  Improved  Long 
Orange  are  grown  for  the  main  crop. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 


Early  Scarlet  Forcing.    A  very  small  and  fine-flavored  Carrot,  used 

only  for  early  forcing  $0.05    $0.15  $2.00 

Early  Scarlet  Horn,  or  Butter.    A  very  early,  short  variety,  of  good 

quality  05        .15  1.50 

Danvers  Half -Long  Orange.    The  popular  market  variety,  good  quality, 

and  an  excellent  keeper  05        .15  1.50 

Thick  Half-Long  Orange.    A  thick,  short  Carrot,  used  extensively  for 

field-culture  05        -IO  J-°° 

Half-Long  Nantes   (large   Stump-rooted).    A  large  stump-rooted 

French  variety  °5        -!5  I-5° 

Improved  Long  Orange.    One  of  the  best  for  feeding  stock.  Roots 

large,  long,  and  of  good  quality.    An  excellent  keeper  05        .10  .80 


Long  White  Belgian.    Used  only  for  feeding  stock.     The  crown  of 
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CARROT— Continued.  .  , 

Packet.  Ounce,  round. 

this  Carrot  grows  three  to  five  inches  out  of  ground ;  easy  to  dig  on 

this  account     .    .    .'  $0.05  $0.10  $0.60 

Long  Scarlet  Altringham.    A  long,  red  variety.    Surface  very  irreg- 
ular ;  retains  its  thickness  well ;  used  both  for  field  and  garden  culture, 

but  not  quite  so  productive  as  the  Improved  Long  Orange  05  .10  .60 

CAULIFLOWER   (Brassica  o/eracea  botrytis). 

The  cultivation  of  the  Cauliflower  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cabbage.  For  early  fall 
crops,  sow  in  May,  and  transplant  in  June,  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  setting  the  plants  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row ;  water  frequently  if  the  ground  be  dry.    Tie  the  leaves  over  the  tops  of  the 


HENDERSON'S   EARLY  SNOWBALL. 

heads  to  protect  from  the  sun,  and  cut  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  Sow  as  late  as  June 
20th,  for  rate  crops,  in  beds  or  in  hills,  covering  one-half  inch  deep.  The  flea  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Cauliflower,  and  must  be  kept  off.  Mr.  Rawson  prefers  to  sow  in  beds,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  off  this  enemy  by  so  doing. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Henderson's  Early  Snowball.  This  {the  true  original  stock)  is  the 
earliest  of  all  Cauliflowers,  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction  wherever 
tried.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  short  outside  leaves  allow  it  to  be  planted 
as  close  as  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  each  way,  consequently  the 
yield  per  acre  is  immense.  Highly  recommended  for  home  gardens  or 
market  crops  $  0.25    $  5.00 

Berlin  Dwarf.    An  excellent  variety ;  for  earliness,  size,  and  quality,  it 

about  equals  the  Snowball  15      1.50  - 
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CA  ULIFL  O  WBR  —  Con  tin  u  e  d. 


Packet. 

Ounce. 

Pound . 

Dean's  Early  Snowball.    A  new  English  variety,  with  excellent  recom- 

mendations as  to  earliness,  size,  and  solidity  of  head ;  of  very  compact 

Early  Paris.    An  early  sort;  head  rather  large ;  white  and  compact   .  . 

.IO 

$  O.75 

$  IO.OO 

Half-Early  Paris.     A  very  popular  variety,  used  extensively  for  late 

•75 

IO.OO 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  (very  fine).    One  of  the  best  for  forcing, 

•25 

3.00 

•75 

8.0O 

•75 

8.00 

•75 

8.0O 

CELERY    {Apium  graveolens). 

Sow,  for  early  use,  in  the  field  or  hot-bed,  about  April  10th;  if  sown  much  earlier,  it  is  liable 
to  run  to  seed.  Cover  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  firm  the  soil  well  after  sowing ;  moist  land, 
and  well  enriched,  is  required  for  the  best  results.  Make  the  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  thin  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  if  transplanting  from  the  hot-bed,  set  the  same.  For  early 
September  use,  bank  about  four  weeks  before  wanted ;  two  bankings  are  plenty  for  this  season  of 


Copyright,  1884. 


the  year ;  make  them  about  ten  days  apart.  For  late  or  Thanksgiving  use,  bank  about  October 
1st,  —  say  the  first  banking  the  10th,  the  second  the  20th,  the  third  banking  (and  it  will  be  ripe  at 
that  time  for  keeping  through  the  winter)  November  1st;  put  into  pits,  and  cover  with  hay. 
One-half  pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  if  planted  in  the  field ;  of  course,  a  great  deal 
less  will  set  an  acre  if  the  plants  are  started  in  the  hot-bed.  From  many  trials,  "  Rawson's 
Early  Arlington"  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  best  early  Celery. 
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CELER  Y —  Continued. 


Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 


"  Rawson's  Early  Arlington."  "  A  variety  of  the  4  Boston  Market ' 
which  I  have  grown  for  the  past  five  years.  It  is  fully  three  weeks 
earlier,  of  much  larger  growth,  and  does  not  blight  as  badly,  nor  run 
to  seed.  I  consider  it  the  very  best  variety  for  eariy  growing,  as  it 
bleaches  very  easily,  and  much  quicker  than  the  '  Boston  Market ; ' 
and  I  especially  recommend  it  to  those  who  use  only  small  quantities, 
and  find  trouble  with  growing  other  kinds.  At  the  September  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  this  variety  took  the 
first  prize  on  both  the  regular  and  special  premiums  as  offered."  — 

W.  W.  R.  $0.25    $  1.00 

Boston  Market.  The  popular  Boston  Market  variety.  It  blanches 
quickly,  and  is  well  known  for  its  hardness  and  crispness,  —  the  stalks 
rarely  becoming  stringy,  even  at  an  advanced  stage  of  growth    .  . 

Sandringham  Dwarf  White.  A  fine  variety,  of  dwarf  habit;  excel 
lent  quality  

Carter's  Crimson.    Dwarf ;  solid  and  crisp ;  a  first-class  variety    .  . 

Celery  Seed  (for  flavoring)  

CELERIAC,  or  TURNIP-ROOTED  CELERY. 

Plant  in  the  seed-bed,  in  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  and  when  four  or  six 
inches  high,  transplant  into  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 

Erfurt.    The  favorite  variety  $0.05    $0.30  $3.00 

CHERVIL    {Scandix  cerefolium). 

A  hardy  annual  plant,  cultivated  for  the  tops,  which  are  used  for  garnishing,  the  same  as- 
Parsley,  and  also  for  flavoring  soups  and  salads. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Curled  $  0.05   $  0.20   $  2.00 


.10 

•30 

$3.00 

•05 

•30 

3.00 

•05 

•30 

3.00 

•05 

.40 

CHICORY    {Cichorium  intybus). 


This  variety  has  large,  fleshy  roots,  which,  when  dried  and  ground,  are  used  for  flavoring 
coffee. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Coffee,  or  Large-Rooted  $0.05   $0.15   $  1.50 

CIVES   {Allium  schcenoprasum). 

The  Cive,  which  has  a  strong  Onion  flavor,  makes  an  excellent  salad. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Garden  Cives  #0.25 


CORN    SALAD   {Valeriana  locusta) 

The  young,  tender  leaves  of  this  variety  are  used  as  a  salad ;  sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and 
cultivate  the  same  as  Spinach. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Round-Leaved  •  .    .   .    .  $0.05   $0.10  $1.00 
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CORN  —  Garden  Sweet,  or  Sugar  (Zea  Mays). 

Add  25  cents  per  quart,  5  cents  per  ear,  extra,  if  to  be  sent  by  mail.   Pints  at 

quart  rates. 

Corn  requires  a  good  soil,  and  a  warm  situation.  Commence,  for  first  early,  by  planting 
the  early  varieties  about  May  ist;  and,  if  a  continuous  supply  is  wanted  all  summer,  make  plant- 
ings about  two  weeks  apart,  from  May  ist  until  the 
last  of  July,  first  planting  early  varieties,  then  later 
ones.  Plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  make  the 
hills  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows; 
five  kernels  in  the  hill  are  plenty ;  cover  about  one 
inch  deep  for  early,  and  a  little  deeper  for  late ;  thin 
to  three  plants  in  a  hill. 


EARLY  CROSBY. 


Packet.  Quart.  Bushel. 


Marblehead  Extra  Early 
(eight-rowed).  Without 
doubt  the  earliest  variety  in 
cultivation ;  a  great  favorite 
with  market-gardeners  .  . 
Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb 
(eight-rowed).  A  very 
early  sort;  of  good  quality; 
about  a  week  earlier  than 
Early  Minnesota  .... 
Extra  Early  Minnesota 
(eight-rowed).  One  of 
the  earliest ;  ears  small ; 
very  sweet  and  delicious  . 
Extra  Early  Narragansett 
(eight-rowed).  An  early 
red-cob  variety,  considered 
the  earliest  sort  in  cultiva- 
tion before  Extra  Early  Mar- 
blehead was  introduced. 
Early  Crosby  (twelve- 
rowed).  One  of  the  best. 
A  great  favorite  with  both 
market-men    and  private 

gardeners   

Darling's     Early  (eight- 
rowed).     A  good  early 

sort  

Moore's  Concord  (twelve 
to  sixteen  rowed).  Ears 
a  little  larger  than  Early  Crosby,  but  a  little  later.     Quality  good    .  . 
Black   Mexican   (eight-rowed).     Ears  of  medium  size;  very  sweet, 

and  fine  flavored  

Marblehead  Mammoth  (twelve  to  sixteen  rowed).    An  early, 

large  variety,  of  good  quality  

Old   Colony   (sixteen-rowed).    A  little  earlier  than  Stowell's  Ever- 
green; large,  and  of  excellent  quality  
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CORN—  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Burr's  Mammoth  (twelve  to  sixteen  rowed).    A  large,  late  va- 


riety, of  fine  flavor  $0.10  #0.25  $5.00 

Stowell's  Evergreen  (twelve  to  sixteen  rowed).    The  standard 

late  sort.    Very  sweet,  and  of  good  quality  io  .25  5.00 

Egyptian  (twelve  to  sixteen  rowed).    A  very  large,  late,  and  very 

sweet  variety ;  tall  grower ;  should  be  planted  not  nearer  than  four 

feet  apart  each  way  10  .25  5.00 

Fodder  Sweet  (for  Soiling).    Extensively  used  as  green  fodder   .    .        -  .15  2.50 


CRESS,  or   PEPPERGRASS    (Lepidium  sativum). 

Cress  will  flourish  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  is  always  best  when  grown  early  or 
late  in  the  season.  The  leaves,  when  young,  have  a  pungent  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad ;  used 
also  for  garnishing. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Curled.    The  best  for  general  use   $0.05    $0.10  $0.80 

CRESS,  WATER   {Nasturtium  officinalis). 

Water  CreSS  is  a  hardy,  aquatic  plant,  and  is  found  growing  in  abundance  about  ponds 
and  running  streams. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Potcnd. 

Water  Cress.    Used  as  an  early  spring  salad  $0.10    $040  $4.00 

CUCUMBER    (Cucumis  saiivus). 

For  earliest  use,  sow  the  seed  in  the  hot-bed  or  green-house  in  February  or  March,  in  warm 
loam,  where  the  temperature  is  about  ninety  degrees;  cover  one-half  of  an  inch  deep,  and,  when 
the  plants  are  of  fair  size,  transplant  into  hills  (made  in  the  green-house),  four  plants  in  a  hill,  so 
that,  when  the  weather  permits,  the  whole  hill  can  be  moved  to  the  open  ground  by  means  of  tins 
made  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the  early  Cucumbers  for  Boston  market  are  raised  in  this  way. 
Plant,  for  general  use,  in  the  open  ground  about  June  1st,  in  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
thin  to  three  plants  in  a  hill.  Fine,  old  manure  (about  six  cords  per  acre)  is  sufficient;  or,  better 
still,  plant  on  land  that  a  crop  has  been  taken  off  from,  which  was  heavily  manured  for  that  crop. 
Plenty  of  water  is  the  most  important  point,  except  for  earliest,  where  the  temperature  must  be 
looked  to  as  well  as  the  watering.    A  sprinkling  of  dry  plaster  will  keep  off  the  striped  bug. 


Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Extra  Early  Russian.    The  earliest  of  all  $0.05    $0.15  $1.50 

Early  Cluster.    A  popular  early  variety ;  produces  its  fruit  in  clusters   .       .05        .15  1.50 
Rawson's  White  Spine.    An  improved  variety  of  White  Spine ;  very 

true,  and  early.    The  best  variety  for  market-gardeners  ......       .10        .40  4.00 

Improved  White  Spine.  The  White-Spined  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  the  table  ;  and  on  account  of  its  color,  which  never  changes  to 
yellow,  though  kept  long  after  being  plucked,  is  much  prized  by  market- 
men  05        .15  1.50 

Peerless  White  Spine.    Fruit  of  good  size,  straight,  and  well  formed ; 

skin  deep  green,  holding  color  until  mature;  very  productive    ...       .05        .15  1.50 
Early  Short  Green  or  Frame.    This  variety  is  very  popular,  and  is 
found  in  almost  every  garden.    Makes  an  excellent  pickle  if  plucked 

while  young  05        .15  1.50 
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CUCUMBER  —  Continued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Long  Green  Prickly.    The  well-known  late  variety;  a  good  yielder, 

and  of  excellent  quality  $0.05    $0.15  $1.50 

London  Long  Green.    Fruit  six  to  ten  inches  long ;  skin  deep-green 

while  young,  yellow  when  ripe  ;  crisp,  and  of  good  flavor  05        .15  1.50 

Long  Green  Turkey.  A  very  crisp  and  firm  variety,  of  most  excellent 
quality;  when  full  grown  it  measures  about  fifteen  inches  in  length; 

very  productive  05        .15  1.50 

Tailby's  Hybrid.  A  cross  between  the  White  Spine  and  an  English 
Frame  variety,  combining  the  hardiness  of  the  former  and  the  beauty 

and  size  of  the  latter  10        .20  2.00 

Boston  Pickling  (True  Lincoln  Stock),  (American  Gherkin). 

The  best  variety  for  pickling ;  a  good  yielder  05        .15  1.50 

Green  Prolific.    A  very  prolific  pickling  Cucumber  05       .15  1.50 

West  Indian  Gherkin  or  Burr.    A  small,  prickly  variety,  used  only 

for  pickling  10        .25  2.50 

ENGLISH  FRAME  VARIETIES  (for  Forcing). 

These  Cucumbers  are  for  forcing,  for  the  Winter  months,  when  Cucumbers  are  a  very  remu- 
nerative crop. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

Blue  Gown, 

Rollison's  Telegraph, 

Marquis  of  Lome. 

Per  packet,  25  cts. 

DANDELION    {Taraxacum  dens-leonis). 

The  Dandelion  resembles  Endive,  and  affords  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 

most  healthful,  of  Spring  greens.  The  roots, 
after  being  dried,  constitute  an  article  of  con- 
siderable value,  being  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  Sow  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  in  good,  well-enriched 
soil,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  (covering  seed 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  rolling  the  soil 
^f^^^^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^S^^        very  ^irm'y  around  the  seed),  and  thin  to  two 

or  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  by  so  doing, 
the  roots  will  be  larger,  and  a  great  amount  of 
time  will  be  saved  the  next  spring  in  trimming 
or  gathering  the  crop.    One  pound  per  acre  is 

FRENCH    THICK  -  LEAVED  Sufficient. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

French   Thick-Leaved  {Extra  Market  Stock,  American-Grown).  The 

best  for  general  use  $0.10  $0.50  $5.00 

EGG-PLANT    (So/anum  melongena.) 

Sow  the  seed  in  the  hot-bed,  or  green-house,  about  March  1st,  and  transplant  to  four  inches 
apart ;  and,  when  the  plants  grow  thick,  transplant  to  eight  inches  apart,  so  as  to  make  good, 
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stocky  plants:  all  this  is  done  in  the  hot-bed.  Set  in  the  field  about  the  same  time  Sweet  Corn  is 
planted  (about  May  20),  as  Egg-Plants  are  very  tender.  "  It  is  used  both  boiled,  and  stewed  in 
sauces,  like  the  Tomato.  A  favorite  method  among  the  French  is  to  scoop  out  the  seeds,  fill  up 
the  cavity  with  sweet  herbs,  and  fry  the  fruit  whole."  —  Mclnt; 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

New  York  Improved.  The  favorite  variety  of  the  Boston  market; 
fruit  large,  and  of  an  oval  shape ;  leaves  and  stem  prickly ;  an  excel- 
lent variety  $0.10    $0.50  $6.00 

Early  Long  Purple.    An  early  variety;  fruit  oblong;  very  productive, 

and  of  good  quality  10        .40  4.00 

Black  Pekin.  Fruit  deep  black,  very  solid,  medium  early,  and  very  pro- 
ductive 10       .50  7.00 


ENDIVE    (Chicorium  endive). 

The  Endive  will  thrive  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Select,  if  possible,  a  situation 
where  the  plants  will  be  the  least  exposed  to  drought  and  heat.  Sow  either  in  beds  to  transplant, 
or  in  the  open  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Thin  out  the  plants  to  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  keep  the  ground  around  them  fine  and  loose  by  frequent  hoeings.  The  plants  must 
be  blanched  before  using,  which  is  accomplished  by  gathering  the  large  outer  leaves  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  and  tying  them  together  with  any  soft  material ;  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.    It  makes  a  splendid  salad. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Green  Curled.    Easily  bleached ;  hardy,  and  a  good  Winter  variety  .    .  $  0.05    $  0.30    $  3.00 

Moss  Curled.    A  splendid  curled  variety ;  excellent  quality  05        .30  3.00 

Broad-Leaved  Batavian.    Used  some  in  soups ;  quality  not  so  good 

as  the  curled  varieties  05       .30  3.00 


KOHL-RABI    (Brassica  caulo-rapa). 

Sow  the  seed  in  May  or  June  in  the  hot-bed,  and  transplant  into  rows  two  feet  apart,  setting 
the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  the  same  as  for  Cabbage.  Take  up  the 
plants  early  in  the  Fall,  and  store  for  Winter  use,  the  same  as  Turnips.  The  roots  are  prepared 
for  the  table  like  Turnips,  and  are  also  much  grown  for  feeding  stock. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pottnd. 

Early  White  Vienna.    Short-leaved;  very  early  $0.05    $0.30  $3.00 

Earliest  Green  Erfurt.    Excellent  open-ground  sort  05        .30  3.00 

Giant  White.    Very  large,  and  very  tender  05       .30  3.00 

Goliath.    Of  extraordinary  size ;  weighs  20  to  25  pounds  10        .50  - 


LEEK    (Allium  porrum). 

The  Leek  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant.  It  produces  an  oblong  bulb  which  has  the  flavor  of 
an  Onion,  and  is  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  stews.  Sow  the  seed,  in  April,  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  thin  to  six  to  nine  inches  apart  in  the  drill :  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  earth 
up  around  the  stem,  by  which  process  the  bulbs  are  bleached,  and  made  very  tender. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Musselburg  Broad  Flag.    Best  American  stock ;  a  fine  variety   .    .    .  $  0.05    $  0.25    $  3.00 

Giant  Carentan.    A  large  Winter  variety;  good  quality  05        .25  3.00 
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LETTUCE    {Lactuca  sativa). 

Lettuce  is  well  known  as  furnishing,  among  its  varieties,  the  best  vegetable  of  the  salad 
kind  grown  in  the  open  garden ;  it  is  also  grown  largely  under  glass,  hundreds  of  acres  being  de- 
voted to  growing  this  crop  in  this  country  alone.  It  requires 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and,  to  be  crisp  and  tender,  needs  to  be 
grown  in  cool  weather.  For  Winter  use,  sow  in  hot-beds 
every  two  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  seed  to  four 
sashes  (a  sash  is  three  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide) ;  cover  very 
lightly,  and  transplant  first  to  three  inches  apart  each  way, 
afterwards  to  eight  inches.  For  garden  or  field,  sow  in  rows, 
and  cover  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  thin  to  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  For  New  England,  the  White- 
Seeded  Tennisball  for  cultivation  under  glass,  and  the 
Black-Seeded  Tennisball  for  out-door  use,  are  the 
standard  varieties. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Boston  Fine  Curled.    One  of  the 

most  beautiful  Curled  Lettuces  we 

have ;  of  excellent  quality  .    .    .  $  0.05    $  0.40    $  4.00 
Early  Curled  Simpson.    Not  a 

very  solid  heading  sort;  pale  green  in  color;  brittle,  and  of  splendid 

flavor   .  05        .25  2.50 

Early  Curled  Silesia.   A  very  early  curled  variety ;  good  quality ;  much 

used  for  early  out-door  culture  05        .20  2.00 

Black-Seeded  Tennisball.    The  standard  solid-heading  variety  for 

out-door  culture.    Our  stock  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rawson  on  the  Med- 

ford  farm  05        .40  4.00 

White-Seeded  Tennisball.  This  variety  is  grown  extensively  by 
market-gardeners,  under  glass,  for  Winter  use  :  very  compact  head,  and 

of  the  best  quality;  Arlington-grown  seed  10        .50  6.00 

White  Paris  Cos.  A  splendid  variety  of  fine  flavor  ;  quick  grower,  and 
has  been  fast  gaining  popularity  for  the  past  few  years.  We  recom- 
mend it  highly  05       .25  2.50 

Also  a  great  many  other  fine  varieties,  such  as,  — 

All  the  Year  Round,  Ice  Drumhead,  or  Malta, 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage,  American  Gathering, 

Hanson,  Stone  Head, 

Perpignan,  The  Deacon,  Etc. 

Per  packet,  5  cts. ;  per  ounce,  30  cts. 


MARTYNIA    {Mariynia  proboscidia). 

The  Marty nia  is  of  easy  cultivation.  The  plants  require  to  be  set  at  least  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  as  they  are  very  large  and  spreading.  Sow  the  seed  in  April  or  May,  in  the  open 
ground ;  or  plants  may  be  started  in  the  hot-bed,  and  transplanted.  The  young  pods,  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  much  used  for  pickling. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Pickling  Martynia.    The  standard  variety  $  0.05    $  0.40    $  4.00 
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MELON,  WATER    (Cucurbita  citrullus). 

Melons,  both  Water  and  Musk,  require  a  very  warm  land,  and  should  be  planted  in  hills 
eight  feet  apart  each  way,  when  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  warm,  say  about  May  15th  ;  cover 
one-half  of  an  inch  deep,  and  press  the  seed  down  firmly.    The  Arlington  Nutmeg  is  the  most 


BURPEE'S  MAMMOTH  IRONCLAD. 


popular  (Cantaloupe)  in  the  Boston  Market  for  early,  and  the  Montreal  Nutmeg  (Cantaloupe) 
for  late  ;  other  sorts  in  their  season.  The  Large  Yellow  Musk  is  the  regular  Muskmelon, 
large  and  long.  Of  the  Watermelons,  Phinney's  Early  and  Mountain  Sweet  are  both 
very  fine. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Phinney's  Early.  A  very  early  oval  variety ;  flesh  deep  red,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  $0.05    #0.10  $0.80 

Mountain  Sweet.  A  large,  long,  oval  variety,  often  contracted  towards 
the  stem;  skin  striped,  rind  thin,  flesh  deep  scarlet,  .and  solid  to  the 

centre.    A  superior  Melon  05        .10  .80 

Cuban  Queen.    Very  large,  and  a  great  yielder;  an  excellent  keeper,  of 

good  flavor  05        .10  .80 

Burpee's  Mammoth  Ironclad.    A  large,  fine  Melon  of  excellent  quality 

and  good  flavor ;  flesh  of  a-  dainty  red  color,  and  more  crystalline  than 

the  Cuban  Queen;  a  splendid  keeper  and  shipper  10  .40 

Black  Spanish.    Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish  and  oblong ;  skin  very 

dark,  and  generally  ribbed.    Very  hardy  and  productive,  and  excellent 

for  general  cultivation  05        .10  .80 

Mountain  Sprout.    Similar  to  Mountain  Sweet ;  of  large  size,  long  and 

oval ;  crisp,  sugary,  and  of  good  flavor  05        .10  .80 

Also,  a  great  many  other  varieties,  including  — 

Vick's  Early,  Scaly  Bark, 

Ferry's  Peerless,  Citron  (for  preserving), 

Orange,  Striped  Gypsy,  Icing,  or  Ice  Rind  (Dark). 

Per  packet,  5  cts. ;  per  ounce,  15  cts. 


MELON,  MUSK  (Cucumis  melo). 

Cultivate  the  same  as  Watermelons,  except  that  the  hills  may  be  made  a  little  nearer  to- 
gether, say  about  six  feet  apart  each  way. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Arlington  Nutmeg  (Cantaloupe).     The  favorite  round  Cantaloupe 

Melon  of  this  market;  fruit  of  exquisite  flavor  $  0.05    $  0.20    $  2.00 
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MEL  ON  —  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Arlington  Long  Yellow.  This  is  the  regular  large  yellow  Musk- 
melon ;  skin  thickly  netted ;  an  excellent  sort   $0.05    $0.20  $2.00 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg.  This  is  the  largest  Melon  of  its  class  in 
cultivation ;  has  been  a  favorite  variety  with  the  market-gardeners  of 
Montreal  for  many  years ;  but,  having  heretofore  refused  to  sell  the 
seed,  it  has  not  become  generally  known.    The  fruit  is  nearly  round, 


MONTREAL  MARKET  MUSK  MELON. 


flattened  at  the  ends,  deeply  and  regularly  ribbed;  skin  green,  roughly 
netted ;  flesh  remarkably  thick,  with  thin  rind,  light  green,  melting, 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  They  are  very  regular  in  shape,  and  uniformly 
grow  to  a  very  large  size,  specimens  weighing  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  each,  and  have  been  known  to  weigh  over  thirty  p'ounds    .       .05        .15  1.50 

Nutmeg.    An  oval,  netted  variety ;  skin  pale  green,  rind  thin  ;  flesh  light ; 

green,  sweet,  and  of  splendid  flavor  05        .10  1.00 

Hackensack.    A  large,  deeply-ribbed  Melon,  flattened  at  the  ends;  of 

most  delicious  flavor,  and  very  productive  ,  05        .15  1.50 

Casaba.    An  old  favorite  variety  of  fine  flavor;  shape  long  oval  05        .10  1.25 

Christiana.    A  very  early  variety;  round,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  quality; 

flesh  salmon  color   .05        .10  1.25 

Mango.    Used  exclusively  for  pickling ;  shape  oblong,  and  almost  black  .       .10        .40  4.00 

Also  several  other  leading  kinds,  including  — 

Surprise,  Skillman's  Netted, 

White  Japan,  Bay  View, 

Green  Citron,  Banana,  per  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  per  oz.,  15  cts. 

Except  where  noted,  per  packet,  5  cts.;  per  ounce,  10  cts. ;  per  pound,  $  1.25. 


MUSHROOM    (Agaricus  esculentis). 

Take  fresh  horse-manure,  and  use  nothing  but  the  fine  portion  of  it,  shaking  out  the  straw. 
Mix  this  with  fresh  loam,  — one  part  loam  and  two  parts  manure,  —  and  turn  every  day  to  keep  it 
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from  burning,  until  the  fiery  heat  is  nearly  all  out  of  it.  Prepare  the  bed  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
as  long  as  required;  put  in  the  preparation  about  eight  inches  deep,  making  it  very  solid  as  it  is 
put  in.  Let  it  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  temperature  has  become  reduced  to  90  degrees ; 
make  holes  two  or  three  inches  deep,  into  which  put  the  spawn,  in  pieces  about  as  large  as  an  egg, 
and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  apart  each  way ;  cover  the  spawn,  and  let  it  remain  for  eight 


MUSHROOMS. 

or  ten  days;  then  cover  the  whole  bed  with  fine  loam  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  making  it  firm 
with  the  back  of  a  shovel  or  spade.  The  bed  must  be  in  a  covered  situation,  and  the  prepared 
soil  kept  dry  from  the  commencement,  and  in  a  dark  place,  with  the  temperature  about  50  degrees. 
If  every  thing  is  favorably  done,  the  Mushrooms  will  appear  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  As 
regards  watering,  every  grower  must  use  his  own  judgment. 


English  Spawn  (in  bricks),  per  pound  ;.    .    .    .  $0.15 

French  Spawn,  two-pound  boxes,  each   1.00 

"            "        three-pound  boxes,  each                                                         .    .    .  1.50 

"            "        four-pound  boxes,  each   2.00 

"        in  bulk,  per  pound   .35 


MUSTARD  (Sinapis). 

Grown  as  Spring  greens;  used  also,  considerably  mixed  with  cress  (Mustard  and  Cress),  as  a 
salad. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

White  Seeded.  Makes  a  splendid  salad;  also  used  for  flavoringjpickles,  $0.05  $0.10  $0.20 
Brown  Seeded.    Used  exclusively  for  cooking  purposes;  more  pungent 

than  White  Seeded  05       .10  .20 

NASTURTIUM    (Tropceolum  majus). 

Grown  for  the  pods,  which  are  used  in  the  green  state  for  pickling. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Large  Pickling.    Tall  growing  variety  $0.05  $0.15    $  i.qo 
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OKRA,    or   GUMBO    {Hibiscus  esculentis). 

Okra  may  be  raised  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  April  or 
May.  It  requires  a  warm,  long  season  and  a  sheltered  situation.  The  green  potls  are  used  in 
soups,  to  which  they  impart  a  thick,  viscous  or  gummy  consistency.  The  seeds,  when  ripe,  roasted 
and  ground,  make  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Long  Green.    Long-ribbed  pods  ;  very  productive  $0.05    $0.15  $1.50 

Dwarf  Green.    Early  and  productive  ;  smooth  pods  05        .15  1.50 


ONION    (Allium  cepa). 

Plant  in  moist  soil  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  say  about  May  1,  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  cover  one-half  of  an  inch  deep.  If  the  Onions  grow  too  thick,  thin  to  about  one 
inch  apart,  and  very  few  small  Onions  will  be  the  result.    Manure  highly  (twenty  cords  per  acre 


DANVERS  THICK  YELLOW. 


being  used  by  market-gardeners  with  profit) ;  and,  if  manure  is  not  plenty,  Bradley's  phosphate,  at 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  will  give  splendid  crops.  Leave  out 
every  sixth  row  for  Celery,  if  that  crop  is  to  be  grown  with  the  Onions.  Four  pounds  of  seed  is 
sufficient  to  sow  an  acre. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Extra  Early  Red.  Very  early,  and  of  good  quality ;  mild  flavor  .  .  .  $0.05  $0.15  $1.25 
Early  Red  Globe.    Not  quite  as  early  as  the  above ;  thicker,  and  a 

splendid  keeper  05        .15  1.25 

Large  Red  Wethersfield.     Largely  grown  for  general  crop ;  bulb 

roundish,  somewhat  flat,  of  large  size;  skin  deep  purplish-red.  Very 

productive,  and  a  good  keeper   -05        .10  1.00 

Danvers  Thick  Yellow.  Also  known  as  "  Round,"  "  Globe,"  "  Pedi- 
gree," in  some  localities.  This  fine  Onion  has  been  for  many  years 
the  favorite,  and  is  now  almost  the  only  sort  grown  for  the  Boston 
market.  The  true  Buxton  type  is  large  in  size,  an  early  and  abundant 
cropper,  very  thick  bulb,  flat  or  slightly  convex  bottom,  full,  oval  top, 
with  small  neck,  and  rich,  brownish-yellow  skin.  Seed  from  this  type 
is  more  sure  to  bottom  well  than  when  grown  from  Onions  having  too 
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ONION—  Continued. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

much  depth  of  bulb,  or  globe-shaped.  These  tend  to  stray  into  thick 
necks  or  scullions.    We  ask  attention  to  the  seed  we  offer,  which  was 


grown  from  as  fine  and  perfect  a  selection  of  the  variety  as  we  ever  saw, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  superior  in  quality,  and  occupy- 
ing no  second  place  to  any  of  the  variety  to  be  obtained  anywhere  .    .  $  0.05    $  0.10    $  1.25 

White  Portugal,  or  Silver  Skin.     Bulb  of  medium  size,  flattened; 

neck  small,  skin  silvery  white  ;  very  fine-grained,  and  of  mild  flavor    .       .05        .30  3.00 

Yellow  Flat,  or  Dutch.    An  old  variety  of  Silver  Skin ;  a  good  keeper, 

and  fine  flavored  05        .15  1.50 

New  Queen.    The  earliest  of  all  Onions ;  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of 

its  growth,  and  very  mild  flavor  10        .25  2.50 

Giant  Rocca.    A  splendid  large  variety  from  Naples ;  globular  shape, 

bright  brown  skin,  and  delicate  flavor  10        .25  2.50 

Mammoth  Red  Tripoli.    An  excellent  variety,  of  quick  growth  and 

mild  flavor;  the  largest  of  all  Foreign  Onions  10        .25  2.50 


ONION  SETS. 

Sets  are  small  Onions  which  produce  early  plants  for  salad,  or  large  bulbs  for  table  use, 
much  earlier  than  they  could  be  grown  from  seed.  When  the  tops  have  died  (about  the  middle 
of  July)  the  Sets  should  be  gathered,  and  spread  thinly  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  WTe  especially 
recommend  them  for  small  gardens,  and  those  wishing  a  few  early  Onions. 

Quart.  Peck. 

White  Sets.    The  best  for  general  use  $0.40  $2.00 

Yellow  Sets.  Preferred  by  some  to  White  Sets;  not  quite  as  mild  flavored  .  .  .30  1.50 
Potato  Onions.    These  are  considered  a  little  earlier  than  the  White  and  Yellow 

Sets  25  1.50 

PARSLKY    {Apium  petroselinum). 

Parsley  succeeds  best  in  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  and,  as  the  seeds  germinate  very  slowly, 
should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Sow  in  drills,  fourteen 
inches  apart,  and  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches ;  cover  one-half  of  an  inch  deep.  The  leaves  of  the 
curled  varieties  furnish  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garnishes :  they  are  also  used  for  flavoring 
soups  and  stews. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Arlington  Extra  Curled.     Arlington-grown  seed;  a  beautiful  curled 


variety;  fine  for  garnishing  $0.05  $0.15  $1.50 

Champion  Moss  Curled.    A  very  ornamental  curled  variety  05  .10  1.00 

Fern-Leaved.    A  very  fine  variety,  being  more  like  a  crested  fern  or 

moss  than  Parsley ;  very  valuable  for  table  decoration  05  .15  1.50 

Plain  Parsley.    The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  plain ;  it  is  hardier  than  the 

curled  varieties ;  good  for  flavoring  05  .10  1.00 


PARSNIP    (Pastinaca  sativa). 

Sow  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  covering 
the  seed  one-half  of  an  inch  deep ;  when  well  up,  thin  out  to  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Parsnips  are  improved  by  frost ;  and  it  is  a  usual  custom  to  take  up  in  the  Fall  a  certain  quantity 
for  Winter  use,  leaving  the  rest  in  the  ground  until  Spring,  to  be  dug  as  required.    Aside  from 
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the  value  of  the  Parsnip  as  a  table  vegetable,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  roots  for  cultivation  for 
farm  purposes,  furnishing  a  very  nourishing  food,  particularly  adapted  to  and  relished  by  dairy 


stock. 

Packet,   Ounce.  Pound. 

Long  Smooth  White.    The  favorite  for  general  use ;  roots  long  and 

smooth ;  very  productive,  and  an  excellent  keeper  $0.05    $0.10  $0.60 

Arlington  Long  Smooth.    An  improved  variety  of  the  above ;  very 

smooth  and  true  ;  unsurpassed  for  market  or  exhibition  purposes   .    .       .05        .10  1.00 

The  Student.     A  long  variety ;  crown  broad 
^f^E^S^fejKs,.  and  rounded,  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of 

"^^^^^jjjlk  the  leaves;  very  fine  flavored  05        .10  [.00 

|R  I§5mlmk     Early  Round.    Roots  short  and  thick ;  very 

lll^  ^JimSSk  early,  and  of  good  quality  05        .10  1.00 

llfcs-  ^3HHi     Maltese.    A  very  handsome,  long,  straight  sort ; 

^iBfife-    ~3fijKBMpf  tin*-'  flavor  05        .10  1.00 


PEAS  (Pisum  Sativum). 

The  Pea  comes  earliest  to  maturity  in  light,  rich  soil.  For 
general  crops,  a  deep  loam,  or  a  soil  strongly  inclining  to  clay  is  the 
best ;  for  early  crops,  mild  manure,  such  as  leaf-mould,  should  be  em- 
ployed. Plant  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit  in  well-prepared  soil, 
and  cover  about  two  or  three  inches  deep.  As  to  distance  between  the 
rows,  about  three  feet  apart  for  early  kinds,  and  four  feet  for  late.  Mar- 
ket-gardeners plant  closer  than  this ;  but  the  above,  for  general  garden 
purposes,  will  be  found  about  right.  For  first  early,  Rawson's  17th 
of  June  will  be  found  both  prolific  and  of  good  quality.  Rawson's 
First  and  Best  is  another  good  variety,  especially  for  market-men. 
The  medium  and  late  sorts  will  be  found  in  the  General  List ;  but  we 
wish  to  call  attention  especially  to  the  Yorkshire  Hero  Pea,  as  a 
medium  crop ;  it  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  sweetest  flavor.  One  quart 
of  Peas  will  plant  one  hundred  feet  of  drill.  For  a  continuous  supply 
during  the  season,  make  plantings  from  early  in  April  until  the  last  of 
June ;  then  sowings  should  be  discontinued  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  an  extra  early  sort  will  sometimes  produce  a  good  crop. 

EXTRA  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

Packet.  Quart.  Bushel. 

Rawson's  17th  of  June.    (See  Special  List.)  .  $0.15  $0.40  $10.00 
Rawson's  First  and  Best.   Without  doubt  one 
long  smooth  parsnip.        of  the  best  early  Peas  that  has  ever  been  in- 
troduced ;  pods  well  filled ;  ripens  evenly,  and 
immensely  productive.   Mr.  Rawson  will  grow  them  next  season  exclu- 
sively for  an  early  sort,  and  he  recommends  them  highly  to  market- 
men  and  private  gardeners.    2%  ft  10  .30  8.00 

Carter's  First  Crop.    One  of  the  earliest  sorts.    2^  ft  10  .25  7.00 

Daniel  O'Rourke.    A  favorite,  extra  early  variety,  large  yielder,  and  of 
good  quality ;  very  popular  with  market-gardeners,  as  the  crop  can  be 

gathered  almost  entirely  at  one  picking.    2^  ft  10  .25  7.00 

Early  Caractacus.    An  early,  productive  Pea,  of  good  flavor ;  one  of 

the  best  early  round  kinds.    2^  ft  10  .25  7.0© 
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PEAS  — Continued- 

Packet.   Quart.  Bushel. 

Early  Dexter.    A  very  early,  strong  grower,  with  good-sized  pods,  well 

filled ;  very  productive.    2^  ft  $c.io    $0.25  $7.00 

Kentish  Invicta.  This  is  the  well-known  and  popular  free-cropping  blue 
l'ea,  with  straight,  handsome,  well-filled  pods  of  good  size.    A  great 

yielder,  and  a  fine  market  sort.    2^  ft  10        .25  7.00 

Tom  Thumb.  Remarkably  dwarf  and  early ;  of  fine  quality,  and  an  abun- 
dant yielder.    8  to  10  in  10        .25  7.00 

McLean's  Blue  Peter.    A  smooth,  blue  variety ;  very  early,  prolific,  and 

of  fine  flavor.    1  ft  10        .25  7.00 

Extra  Early  Premium  Gem.    A  very  fine  dwarf  Pea  of  the  Little-Gem 

order;  pods  larger  and  more  prolific ;  excellent  family  variety.    1  ft.    .       .10        .25  7.00 

Laxton's  Alpha.    An  extra  early  wrinkled  sort;  pods  of  good  size;  good 

quality,  and  very  prolific.    2]/2  ft  10        .25  7.00 


McLean's    Little  Gem. 

One  of  the  best  dwarf 
wrinkled  Marrows 
grown ;  very  productive, 

and  of  fine  flavor.  1  ft.  .10  .25  7.00 
Bliss's  American  Won- 
der. This  excellent  va- 
riety is  a  seedling,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between 
the  favorite  and  well- 
known  sorts,  Champion 
of  England  and  Little 
Gem.  It  combines  all 
the  good  qualities  of  both 
its  parents,  with  the  ad- 
ditional ones  of  supe- 
riority in  flavor  to  the 
Champion,  and  of 
greater  productiveness 
than  the  Little  Gem,  be- 
sides being  earlier  than 
any  of  the  wrinkled  va- 
rieties. The  vine  grows 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  and,  on  good  soil,  if  not  planted 
too  thicklv,  branches  at  the  joints,  forming  little  bushes,  literally  cov- 
ered and  almost  hidden  wnth  pods.  In  planting,  the  rows  may  be 
much  closer  than  for  the  general  varieties  of  early  Peas,  while  the  Peas 
should  be  more  thinly  or  sparsely  distributed  in  the  rows.  Good, 

rich  soil,  not  dry,  suits  them  best.    8  to  12  in  10        .40  8.00 

SECOND  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

McLean's  Advancer.  One  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  garden;  and  its 
earliness  and  great  productiveness  make  it  a  great  favorite  with  market- 
gardeners.    3  ft  

Laxton's  Supreme.    A  superior  green  marrow  variety ;  pods  very  large 

and  well  filled.    3^  ft  
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PEAS—  Continued. 

FOR  GENERAL  CROP. 

Packet.  Quart.  Bushel. 

Yorkshire  Hero.  If  this  Pea  were  better  known,  it  would  be  a  great 
favorite,  as  the  quality  is  delicious,  and  it  is  an  abundant  yielder. 

2.y2  ft  $0.10  $0.30  $8.00 

Champion  of  England.  The  standard  late  variety;  an  abundant  crop- 
per, and  of  good  quality.    4  ft  10  .25  6.00 

Blue  Imperial.    An  old  favorite  sort ;  prolific,  and  of  good  quality.  3  ft..       .10  .25  6.00 
Dwarf  White  Marrowfat.    A  large  white  Marrow  Pea;  very  produc- 
tive.   3  ft  10  .20  4.00 

Black-Eye   Marrowfat.     The   old  standard  late  variety ;  immense 

yielder.    4  ft                                                                                     .10  .20  3.00 

EDIBLE  PODDED,  or  SUGAR  PEAS. 

Dwarf  Gray-Seeded  Sugar.  Seeds  gray,  purple  blossoms;  quality 
superb ;  of  extraordinary  yielding  qualities,  and  unsurpassed  as  an 
edible  podded  Pea.    2  ft  15  .40 

Dwarf  White  Sugar.     Seeds  white,  vigorous  and  prolific;  comes  in 

fifty-five  days  from  planting ;  a  well-known  variety.    2  ft  15  .40 

French  White  Wrinkled  Sugar.  The  latest  edible  podded  Pea  grown. 
Very  delicately  flavored.  Those  desiring  an  edible  podded  Pea  should 
not  fail  to  procure  this  variety.    2  ft  15  .40 


PKPPKR  (Capsicum  annuum). 

Sow  early  in  April  in  the  hot-bed,  and  transplant  into  the  open  ground  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  settled.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  warm,  mellow  soil,  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
about  two  feet  apart  in  the  drill.    Or  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  once  into  the  open  ground  when 


all  danger  from  frost  is  past,  and  thinned  to  the  same  distance  as  above.  The  Pepper  is  much 
used  in  pickles,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Squash,  or  Tomato-Shaped.    The  variety  usually  grown  for  pickling; 

very  productive  .    .    .    k  $  0.05  $  0.40    $  4.00 

Large  Bell,  or  Bull-Nose.  A  large,  early  variety  of  mild,  pleasant 
taste.  Preferred  by  some  to  the  Squash  Pepper,  not  only  for  its  mild- 
ness, but  on  account  of  its  thick,  fleshy,  and  tender  rind  05  .40  4.00 

Sweet  Mountain,  or  Mammoth.    Similar  to  the  preceding  in  shape 

and  color ;  of  good  quality,  and  of  fine  flavor  05  .40  4.00 

Long  Red  Cayenne.    Fruit,  brilliant  red,  conical,  from  three  to  four 

inches  in  length  ;  very  productive  05  .40  4.00 

Red  Cherry.    An  exceedingly  ornamental  variety  ;  fruit  round,  of  a  rich, 

glossy,  scarlet  color ;  very  strong  flavor     .  05  .40  5.00 

Chili.  Pods  sharply  conical,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-half  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  of  a  bright,  brilliant  scarlet  when  ripe  ;  used  in 

Pepper-sauce  05  .40  5.00 


POTATOES    {Solanum  tuberosum). 

{Prices  subject  to  variations  of  the  market.) 

The  Potato  can  be  grown  with  varying  success  on  soils  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  conditions 
of  fertility,  but  it  thrives  best  in  a  good  sandy  loam.    Pasture-lands,  or  new  land  with  the  turf 
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PEARL   OP  SAVOY. 

freshly  turned,  produce  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  the  most  certain  crops.  On  heavy  soils,  and 
land  that  has  been  long  under  cultivation,  it  is  apt  to  be  diseased  and  of  inferior  flavor.  Plant  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  cultivate  by  horse,  and  drop  the  seed  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  rows;  cut  to  one  eye,  with  a  good  amount  of  the  Potato  around  same,  so  that  the  young  plants 
may  have  plenty  of  nourishment  until  the  roots  get  well  established.  One  eye  in  a  hill  seems  to 
give  not  only  a  large  yield,  but  also  to  produce  very  few  small  Potatoes.  Phosphate  will  grow  a 
good  crop  of  smooth,  fine-flavored  tubers,  when  barn-yard  manure  would  cause  them  to  become 
diseased.  Cultivation  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fairly  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  continued  until  the  appearance  of  the  blossoms,  when  no  further  attention 
will  be  required  till  harvesting  time.  At  each  successive  hoeing,  gather  the  earth  about  the 
plants,  adding  a  little  each  time,  for  support,  and  also  to  develop  the  side-shoots.  When  the  bugs 
arrive,  use  Paris  Green :  one  or  two  applications  will  destroy  them. 

Peck.    Bushel.  Barrel. 

Pearl  of  Savoy.  "  This  new  variety  is  the  result  of  a  hybridization  of 
the  two  favorite  sorts,  Clark's  No.  i  and  Extra  Early  Vermont.  It 
retains  the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over 
either  sort.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  fair,  and  of  large  size;  the  flesh 
is  of  a  most  beautiful  pearl-white,  and  very  mealy.  Its  hardy  and  vig- 
orous habit  exempts  it  from  disease,  when  many  old  varieties  succumb ; 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose ;  and  is  very 
productive,  yielding  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 

bushels  per  acre."    {Introducer's  Description.)   $0.75    $2.50  $5.00 

Clark's  No.  1.  Earlier  than  the  Early  Rose ;  of  the  best  quality,  and  enor- 
mously productive ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  have  been  raised 

on  one  acre;  in  all  respects  a  first-class  sort  50       1.50  4.00 

Early  Sunrise.  "  The  earliest  Potato  grown.  When  tested  last  season 
with  all  the  varieties  of  extra  early  Potatoes,  such  as  Alpha,  Early 
Ohio,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Vermont,  Extra  Early  Peachblow,  etc.,  it 
proved  itself  the  earliest  of  all,  producing  Potatoes  fit  for  the  table  in 
less  than  eight  weeks  from  time  of  planting.  The  tubers  are  oblong, 
large,  solid,  uniform,  and  handsome;  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and  dry, 
cooking  well,  even  when  first  dug ;  vines  strong  and  vigorous,  of  a 
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PO  TA  TOES  —  Con  tin  u  e  d. 

Peck.  Bushel.  Barrel. 

dark-green  color.    It  is  very  productive,  an  excellent  keeper,  and  free 

from  all  disease."    {Introducer's  Description.)  $0.75    $  2.50  $5.00 

Beauty  of  Hebron.    As  regards  earliness,  it  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Early  Rose;  skin  almost  white,  tinged  with  pink  around  the  eyes;  a 

good  keeper;  excellent  for  the  table  either  baked  or  boiled  50      1.50  4.00 

Early  Rose.    The  old  standard  early  variety ;  very  productive,  and  of 

good  quality  50      1.50  4.00 


PUMPKIN    {Cucurbita  pepo). 

The  Pumpkin  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  vegetable  gardens  for  the  table;  but, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  improved  kinds  of  squashes,  it  has  been  discarded  to  a  large  extent, 
and  now  it  is  cultivated  principally  for  feeding  stock.  The  common  way  of  planting  them  is  to 
scatter  a  few  seeds  among  fields  of  Corn  and  Potatoes,  or  they  may  be  cultivated  the  same  as 
Squashes. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Large  Yellow,  or  Field.    The  Common  large  yellow  Pumpkin,  used 

for  feeding  stock  $0.05    $0.10  $0.25 

Small  Yellow  Sugar.    A  small,  fine-grained,  sweet  Pumpkin ;  the  best 

for  table  use  05        .10  1.00 

Large  Cheese.    Of  large  size;  skin  fine,  deep-reddish  orange ;  flesh  very 

thick,  sweet,  and  of  fine  flavor   .05        .10  .75 

Mammoth  Pumpkin.  Extra  large,  grows  to  enormous  size,  often  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds ;  grown  consider- 
ably for  exhibition  purposes  ....        .10       .30  3.00 


RADISH    (Raphanus  sativus). 

The  Radish  will  thrive  best  in  rather  light  soil,  and,  to 
be  crisp  and  tender,  needs  to  be  grown  quick.  For  early  Spring 
use,  sow  in  hot-beds  about  January,  and  every  ten  days  or  so 
make  fresh  sowings.  For  garden  use,  sow  in  drills  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit  (the  ground  needs  to  be  pretty  dry  and 
warm),  and  thin  to  two  or  three  inches  apart :  if  a  continuous  sup- 
ply is  wanted  through  the  season,  make  sowings  as  above,  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  French  Breakfast  and  Early 
Long  Scarlet  are  both  excellent  sorts. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Arlington  Long  Scarlet.  The  stand- 
ard long  variety  of  the  Boston  market ; 
early,  and  of  fine  flavor  

Arlington  French    Breakfast.  An 

early  variety  of   the   finest  quality. 


EARLY  SCARLET  TURNIP- 
ROOTED. 


$0.05     $0.15  $1.25 


•05 

•15 

1.25 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip-Rooted.    An  early,  round,  scarlet  radish    .  . 

•05 

.10 

.80 

White    Summer  Turnip-Rooted.     Shape  same  as  the  preceding ; 

•°S 

.10 

.80 

Early  Scarlet  Olive-Shaped.    An  early  sort,  much  used  for  forcing ; 

■05 

.10 

.80 
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RADISH—  Continued. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Wood's  Early  Frame.    Similar  to  Long  Scarlet;  of  more  brilliant 

color,  which  extends  farther  down  the  root ;  very  early  .    .    .    .    .  . .  $  o  .05    $0.10  $0.80 

Black  Spanish  Winter.     One  of  the  hardiest  and  best  long  Winter 

Radishes  grown   .05        .10  1.00 

Chinese  Rose  Winter.    A  good  Winter  sort;  of  a  bright  rose-color; 

quality  excellent  05       .10  1.00 


RAPE    (Brass/ca  Napus). 

Sow  in  very  rich  soil,  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  made  ready  in  the  Spring,  in  rows  one  or 
one  and  one-half  feet  apart.    Grown  entirely  for  early  Spring  greens. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Large-Seeded  Garden.    The  best  variety  in  cultivation  $0.05   $0.10  $0.30 

RHUBARB    {Rheum  hybridum). 

Rhubarb  succeeds  best  in  deep,  somewhat  retentive,  soil.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
but  is  usually  grown  from  roots.  But,  whether  grown  from  seed  or  roots,  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  required  to  insure  the  full  development  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. Sow  the  seed  in  April  in  drills,  and,  when  the  plants  are  of  fair  size,  thin  to  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  In  the  Fall  following,  or  the  next  Spring,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to 
transplant  into  rows  three  feet  apart,  setting  them  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows.  When 
grown  from  roots,  the  roots  are  usually  set  in  the  Spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  Fall ;  either 
Spring  or  Fall  will  do,  but  the  Spring  is  considered  best. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 


Linnaeus.    One  of  the  best  sorts  for  family  use  ;  skin  thin ;  very  early 

and  productive  $  0.05  $  0.30    $  3.00 

Victoria.    Leaves  large ;  skin  rather  thick;  more  acid  than  the  above,  but 

more  productive.    Cultivated  largely  for  market  05        .30  3.00 


Roots  of  either  kind,  25  cents  each;  $2.50  per  dozen. 

SALSIFY,  or  OYSTER-PLANT    (Tragopogon  porrifolius). 

Sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  Sow 
the  seeds  early  in  the  season,  as  they  vegetate  much  better  when  the  soil  is  moist  than  they  do 
when  it  becomes  dry  and  parched  later  in  the  season.  Cultivate  the  same  as  Carrots  or  Parsnips, 
and,  by  the  first  of  October,  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  gather :  the  roots  are  boiled,  and  served  the 
same  as  Beets  or  Carrots,  and  are  very  sweet  and  delicious. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Long  White.    The  best  for  general  use  $0.05    $0.20  $200 

SEA- KALE    {Crambe  maritima). 

The  Silver  Sea-Kale,  which  is  the  variety  exclusively  cultivated,  is  a  perennial,  and 
perfectly  hardy.  Plant  the  seed  in  the  nursery-bed,  to  be  transplanted  the  following  Spring,  or 
sow  at  once  into  the  open  ground.  Rows  three  feet  apart,  and  thin  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
sprouts  are  cut  when  about  six  inches  high,  and  cooked  like  Asparagus  or  Broccoli. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Silver  Sea-Kale  $0.10   $0.40  $4.00 
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SPINACH    (Sp/nac/a  oleracea). 

Spinach  will  succeed  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
kitchen-garden;  with  market-gardeners  it  is  a  very  important  crop.    For  Spring  use,  sow  the 

seed  in  August  or  September,  and  cover  with  some 
coarse  litter  during  the  Winter.  If  wanted  for 
Summer  and  Fall,  sow  early  in  the  Spring,  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  weeks,  as  the  crop  is  needed. 
Spinach,  as  all  know,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the 
best  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  Spring 
greens. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Round    Thick  -  Leaved. 

The  popular  market  va- 
riety ;    good   either  for 

Fall  or  Spring  sowing    .  $0.05    $0.10    $  0.30 
long-standing  spinach.  Long  Standing.  Similar 

to  the   preceding ;  does 


•OS 

.10 

.40 

Savoy-Leaved.    Leaves  handsomely  curled ;  hardy  and  prolific  ;  a  good 

.05 

.10 

•30 

Prickly,  or  Fall.    Used  for  Fall  sowing ;  very  hardy,  but  not  so  produc- 

•OS 

.10 

•30 

Large-Leaved   Viroflay.     An   excellent   Summer  variety ;   of  good 

•05 

.10 

•30 

SQUASH    (Cucurb/ta  melo-pepo). 


The  Squash  is  a  tender  annual,  and 


hould  not  be  planted  until  all  danger  from  frost  is 
past,  and  the  ground  is  warm  and  settled ;  as, 
aside  from  the  tender  nature  of  the  plant,  the 
seed  is  liable  to  rot  in  damp,  cool  weather. 
The  hills  should  be  nine  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  thoroughly  manured.  Slightly  ele- 
vate them,  and  on  this,  place  seven  or  eight 
seeds,  so  as  to  have  plenty  for  the  bugs. 
The  bush  varieties,  such  as  Summer  Crook- 
neck,  White  Bush  Scollop,  etc.,  may  be 
planted  a  little  nearer  together.  Press  the 
seeds  down  firmly  before  covering,  and 
cover  early-planted  ones  one  inch  deep,  and 
late,  one  and  one-half  inches.  Ground  plas- 
ter is  about  as  good  an  article  as  has  yet  been 
found  for  keeping  off  the  bug. 


HUBBARD  SQUASH. 


Packet.   Ounce.  Pojiud. 


White  Bush  Scol- 
lop.   A  very  early 


variety  ;  hardy  and  productive  $  °-0S 

Yellow  Bush  Scollop.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  except  in  color  .  .  .05 
Arlington  Summer  Crookneck.    Bright  yellow  fruit;  the  popular 

market  variety ;  Arlington-grown  seed ;  extra  fine  05 
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SQUASH—  Continued. 


MARBLEHEAD  SQUASH. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 

Boston  Marrow.    The  favorite  Fall  and  early  Winter  variety ;  dry,  and 

of  excellent  quality  #0.05    $0.10    $  r.oo 

Hubbard.    The  standard  Winter  sort;  of  best  keeping  qualities  and 

finest  flavor  05        .10  1.00 

American  Turban.    An  old  favorite  variety  ;  hard  shell ;  good  quality, 

and  productive  05        .10  1.00 

Low's  Essex  Hybrid  Turban.  This  excellent  variety  has  fully  sus- 
tained the  high  qualities  claimed  for  it  when  first  introduced.  It  is  a 
cross  of  the  "Hubbard"  and  "American  Turban"  varieties,  having 
the  golden  color,  shape,  and  superior  table  qualities  of  the  Turban, 
combined  with  the  dryness  and  hard  shell  of  the  Hubbard.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  richest  flavored,  finest  grained,  and  sweetest  of  all  the 
Squash  family,  but  one  of  the  very  best  keepers.  The  flesh  is  very 
thick  and  solid ;  and,  owing  to  the  extremely  small  cavity  for  the  seeds, 
the  Squashes  are  much  heavier  than  any  other  variety  of  the  same  size. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  hence  may  be  planted  quite  late  with  certainty 
of  securing  a  crop.    It  is  also  very  productive,  yielding  better  than  the 

well-known  Marrow  05        .10  1.25 

Marblehead.    An  excellent,  blue-shelled  variety ;  fine  flavor,  and  a  good 

keeper   .05       .10  1.00 

Butman.    A  very  thick-meated  Squash ;  dry,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavor    .       .05        .10  1.00 
Canada  Crookneck.    A  small,  favorite  Winter  variety ;  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  very  productive  05        .10  1.25 

Large  Winter  Crookneck.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Winter 

varieties;  of  large  size,  hardy,  and  a  sure  cropper  .    .    .    ...    .    .       .05        .10  1.00 

Cocoanut.  This  is  a  small-sized,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  variety, 
being  creamy  white  in  color,  with  a  spot  of  deep  green  on  the  blossom 
end  about  three  inches  in  diameter  :  it  is  very  prolific,  and  the  Squashes 

are  fine  grained,  very  sweet,  and  rich  flavored  05        .20  1.50 

Perfect  Gem.  An  excellent  variety,  equally  desirable  either  as  a  Sum- 
mer or  Winter  variety.  As  long  keepers,  we  have  kept  them  a  year 
in  fine  condition.  The  vine  is  a  strong  grower,  and  has  been  known  to 
yield  as  many  as  twenty  Squashes  on  a  single  vine.  The  Squashes  are 
round,  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  creamy  white  in  color,  and  dry, 

sweet,  and  rich  flavored  when  cooked  05        .15  1.50 
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SQ  UASH—  Con  tin  u  e  d. 

Packet  Ounce.  Pound. 

Mammoth  Yellow.    Grown  for  exhibition  purposes  principally ;  very 

large  $0.25  $0.80 

Mammoth  French.    Similar  to  the  preceding.    Imported  French  seed  .       .10        .50  - 

The  Hubbard,  Low's  Essex  Hybrid,  Boston  Marrow,  and  Arlington  Summer  Crookneck,  are 
of  Mr.  Rawson's  own  growing,  and  the  seed  is  from  selected  Squashes. 


TOBACCO    (Nicotiana  tabacum). 


Seeds  may  be  started  in  hot-beds,  or  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  in  rich,  dry  soil ;  rake  off  the  bed,  and  sow  broadcast,  pressing  down  firmly  and  evenly  ; 
keep  free  from  weeds,  and  water  frequently  if  the  weather  is  dry ;  set  out  the  first  of  June,  three 
feet  apart,  in  land  that  has  been  heavily  manured.  Look  out  for  the  tobacco-worm,  which  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears,  or  it  will  destroy  the  crop. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf.  This 

sort  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  ;  much  used  for  cigar- 
wrappers   $0.10 

Havana.  A  well-known  variety ; 

sure  cropper  10 


$  040   $  4.00 
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6.00 


TOMATO    (So/anum  lycopersicum) 


The  Tomato  is  raised  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  in  the  hot-bed  about  Feb.  20th,  and  continuous 
sowings  made  until  April  1st,  accordingly  as  the  plants 
are  wanted  for  use.  When  the  plants  are  about  two 
inches  high,  transplant  to  four  inches  apart ;  and,  after 
three  or  four  weeks,  transplant  from  the  hot-bed  into  a 
cold-frame,  setting  the  plants  eight  inches  apart  each 
way.  (A  cold-frame  is  simply  a  low,  wooden  frame 
covered  with  glass,  used  to  protect  such  plants  as  are 
not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  Winters.)  Keep 
the  plants  cool,  so  as  to  make  them  stocky.  Set  out  in 
the  open  ground  about  June  1st,  in  well-enriched  soil, 
setting  the  plants  five  feet  apart  each  way.  The  illus- 
tration shows  what  is  called  "hoop-trained,"  which  will 
be  found  very  useful  and  also  economical  as  regards 
space.  Of  course,  market-gardeners,  who  cultivate  To- 
matoes by  the  acre,  will  have  no  time  for  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  we  speak  of  it  with  reference 
particularly  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  space  is  sometimes  quite  an  object.  A  glance  at  the 
illustration  will  show  how  it  is  done  :  drive  three  stakes,  and  fasten  barrel-hoops  to  these :  it  not 
only  keeps  the  vines  in  shape,  but  also  prevents  the  Tomatoes  from  lying  on  the  ground. 

Packet.   Ounce.  Pound. 

Cardinal.   (See  Special  List  for  full  description.)  $0.05    $0.50  $5.00 

Acme.    Very  early  and  productive  ;  fruit  pinkish  purple  ;  very  solid  flesh  ; 

smooth,  and  of  excellent  quality  05        .30  3.00 
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TOM  A  TO  —  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 

Arlington  Bright-Red  Smooth.   A  very  fine,  perfectly  smooth  Tomato 

of  fine  quality;  large  and  productive  $0.10    #0.40  #4.00 

Essex  Early  Hybrid.  It  is  claimed  by  the  introducer  of  this  variety, 
that  this  is  the  handsomest  shaped  and  most  profitable  Tomato  for  the 
market  in  cultivation,  and  will  bear  more  marketable  fruit  than  any 
other  variety.  It  is  very  early,  solid,  rich-flavored;  large  in  size;  grows 
perfectly  smooth;  of  a  bright,  purplish-crimson  color,  and  is  extremely 
productive.  It  possesses  more  of  the  important  qualities  of  a  perfect  , 
Tomato  than  any  other  known  sort.  It  ripens  all  over  alike,  leaving 
no  green  spots  around  the  stem,  so  objectionable  in  some  other  varie- 


•05 

.40 

4.00 

Boston   Market.    The  old  favorite  early  variety;   color  bright  red; 

•05 

.40 

4.00 

Paragon.    A  large,  bright-red,  smooth  Tomato ;  not  quite  as  early  as  the 

.05 

•30 

3.00 

Emery.    Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  sort :  as  an  early  mar- 

•05 

.40 

4.00 

Trophy.    A  second  early,  large,  smooth,  and  handsome  

•05 

.40 

4.00 

Livingston's  Favorite.    A  new  variety,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the 

introducer  of  the  three  remarkable  varieties,  Acme,  Paragon,  and  Per- 
fection. He  names  it  Favorite,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  so 
many  of  the  good  points  sought  after  by  market-gardeners  and  other 
growers,  and  describes  it  as  the  largest  perfect-shaped  Tomato  in  culti- 
vation ;  smoother  than  the  Paragon ;  does  not  crack  or  rot  like  the 
Acme ;  is  a  darker  red  than  the  Perfection ;  ripens  evenly,  and  as 
early  as  any  good  variety,  holding  its  size  to  the  end  of  the  season;  very 
prolific,  good  flavor,  few  seeds,  flesh  solid,  and  bears  shipping  long 

distances  05       .40  4.00 

Livingston's  Perfection.  One  of  the  best  varieties;  of  blood-red 
color;  perfectly  smooth,  with  few  seeds ;  ripens  all  over  and  through 
at  the  same  time;  a  good  shipper,  and  for  canning-purposes  is  not 
excelled  by  any  other.    It  is  larger  than  Acme,  and  earlier  than  Acme 

or  Paragon  05        .40  4.00 

Mayflower.  This  new  variety  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  earliest 
large  Tomatoes  cultivated.  It  is  of  a  glossy,  bright-red  color,  so  de- 
sirable in  a  market  Tomato,  and  ripens  evenly  and  perfectly  up  to  the 
stem.  Its  shape  is  perfect,  globular,  slightly  flattened,  and  perfectly 
smooth ;  flesh  solid,  unusually  free  from  seeds,  and  of  rich,  excellent 
flavor.  In  productiveness  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  sort,  and  is 
an  excellent  shipper,  bearing  a  large  amount  of  handling  without  in- 
jury 05        .40  4.00 

Also,  — 

Conqueror,  Red  Cherry, 

Canada  Victor,  Fig,  or  Pear-Shaped, 

Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and 

Yellow  Plum,  Strawberry,  or  Ground  Cherry. 
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TURNIP    (Brass/ca  rapa  et  napa). 

The  Turnip  is  propagated  from  seed,  and  should  be  planted  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main, as  they  do  not  succeed  well  when  transplanted.  Sow  for  early  crops  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  made  ready  in  the  Spring,  in  good  rich  soil,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.    The  principal  trouble  in  planting  Turnips  is  that  of  getting  them  so  thick  that 


YELLOW  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 


it  makes  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  thinning.  The  Swede  Turnips  are  planted  later,  about  June 
ist;  while  the  Purple-Top  varieties  maybe  planted  either  early  or  late,  and,  as  late  as  Aug. 
1 5th,  a  good  crop  of  them  may  be  secured.  The  White  Sweet  German  Turnip  is  an  excel- 
lent sort  for  Winter,  and  should  be  planted  about  July  ist  for  the  best  results.  This  Turnip  is 
also  called  the  Cape  Turnip,  and  is  raised  extensively  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


SOFT-FLESHED  VARIETIES. 


Packet. 

Ounce. 

Pound. 

Early  Six- Weeks,  or  Snowball.  An 

early,  small,  quick-growing 

$0.05 

$  O.IO 

$0.60 

Early  White  Flat.    A  very  fine  early  sort ; 

used  extensively  for  market, 

•05 

.10 

.60 

Extra  Early  Purple-Top  Munich.  This 

is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all 

Turnips ;  good  quality,  and  productive  . 

•05 

.10 

.60 

Purple-Top  White  Flat  Strap-Leaved. 

The  best  flat  Turnip;  used 

.10 

.CX5 

Yellow  Stone.    An  excellent  sort;  good  either  for  table  or  for  feeding 

•05 

.10 

.60 
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TURNIP—  Con  tin  ued. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Yellow  Aberdeen.     Very  hardy  and  productive,  and   an  excellent 

keeper  C-  $0.05  $0.10  $0.60 

White  Egg.    Very  sweet  and  tender;  a  very  fine  variety  05  .10  .60 

White  Pomeranian  Globe.    A  large,  globe-shaped  Turnip  of  finest 

quality  05  .10  .60 

HARD-FLESHED  VARIETIES. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

White  Sweet  German.    A  favorite  variety;  flesh  pure  white,  sweet, 

and  of  the  best  quality  #0.05  $0.10  $0.60 

White  French,  or  Rock.  A  long  oval  Turnip,  very  mild  and  sweet- 
flavored  05  .10  .60 

London  Extra  Yellow  Swede.    A  very  fine,  oval-shaped  variety ;  of 

the  best  quality,  and  a  good  keeper  05  .10  .60 

Shamrock  Yellow  Swede.    Similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  is 

globe-shaped  05  .10  .60 

Carter's  Imperial  Yellow  Swede.  An  excellent  sort;  very  produc- 
tive; much  used  for  field-culture  05  .10  .60 

Laing's  Swede.    One  of  the  earliest;  keeps  well  ;  a  good  table  Turnip  .       .05  .10  .60 

FLAVORING  AND  MEDICINAL  HERB  SEEDS. 

Packet.  Ounce.  Pound. 

Anise  [Pimpinella  a  11  i sum)  $0.05  $0.10  $1.00 

Arnica  {Arnica  montana)                                                                    .       .25  2.50  - 

Balm  {Melissa  officinalis)  10  .40  4.00 

Basil,  Sweet  {Ocymum  basilicum)  05  .20  2.50 

Borage  [Borago  officinalis)                                                                           .05  .15  1.50 

Burnet  [Poterium  sanguisorbd)                                                                    .05  .20  2.00 

Belladonna  [Atropa  Belladonna)  10  .80  - 

Benne  [Sesamum  orientale)                                                                           .05  .20  2.00 

Catnip  [Nepeta  cataria)  10  .40  4.00 

Chamomile  {Anthemis  nobilis)  10  .50 

Caraway  (Carum  carui),  for  sowing  05  .10  .60 

Caraway  [Carum  carui),  for  flavoring                                                          -  -  .20 

Coriander  [Coriandrinn  sativum),  for  sowing  .                                              .05  .10  1.00 

Coriander  {Coriandrum  sativum),  for  flavoring   .                                            -  -  .30 

Celery  {Apium  graveolens)                                                                          -  .05  .40 

Cumin  [Cumimtm  Cymimim)                                                                         .05  .10  1.00 

Dill  {Anethum  graveolens)                                                                               .05  .10  1.00 

Fennel,  Sweet  [Fceniculum  vulgare)  05  .10  1.00 

Horehound  [Marrubium  vulgare)  ...............       .10  .25  2.50 

Hyssop  {Hysopns  officinalis)  10  .25  2.50 

Lavender  [Lavendula  Spica)  05  .15  1.50 

Lovage  {Levisticum  officinalis)                             .    .    .  ■  10  .40  - 

Marigold,  Pot  [Calendula  officinalis)  05  .20  2.00 

Marjoram,  Sweet  [Origanum  marjorana)  05  .25  2.50 

Pennyroyal  [Hedeoma  pulegioides)    ..............       .15  1.00  - 

Rocket  [Brassica  eruca)                                                                                .05  .25  2.50 

Rosemary  [Rosemarinus  officinalis)                                            .    ,    .    .       .10  .40  4.00 
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FLAVORING  AND  MEDICINAL  HERB  SEEDS  —  Continued. 

Packet.    Ounce.  Pound. 


Rue  (Ruta  graveolens)  $0.05  $0.20  $2.00 

Sage  {Salvia  officinalis)  05  .20  2.00 

Savory,  Summer  {Satureia  hortensis)  05  .20  2.00 

Saffron  (Carthamus  tinctorius)  05  .20  2.00 

Tarragon  (Artemesia  Dracuncitlus)  25 

Thyme  ( Thymus  vulgaris),  Broad-Leaved  English  05  .40  4.00 

Wormwood  {Artemesia  absinthium)  05  .25  2.50 


CLOVER  SEEDS. 

Prices  Variable,  governed  by  Market  Rates  and  Quality. 

Wt.  of  bus.  Per  bus.  Per  lb. 


about  about  about 

Red  Northern,  or  Pea  Vine  {Trifolium  pratense)  60  lbs.  -  $0.14 

  Western,  or  Medium  {Trifolium  pratense)  60  "  -  .12 

Alsike  (Trifolium  hybridum)  60  "  -  .35 

White  Dutch  (Trifolium  repens)                                   .  60  "  -  .35 

Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa  {Medicago  saliva),  Imported  60  "  -  .40 

Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa  (Medicago  saliva),  American  60  "  -  .30 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

Prices  Variable,  governed  by  Market  Rates  and  Quality. 


Wt.  of  bus. 

Per  bus.  Per  lb. 

about 

about 

about 

.    .  45  lbs. 

1 

f! 

J  2  ^ 

$  1.50 

2.00 

#0.25 

.    .  12  " 

3.00 

Kentucky  Blue  (Poa  pratensis),  choice  clean  seed,  extra-extra  .  . 

.    .  14  " 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

.    .  18  " 

3.00 

12  " 

3.00 

8  " 

•55 

•    •  15  " 

.40 

.40 

•    •  14  " 

•3° 

12  " 

•3° 

.    8  " 

•5° 

Rough-stalked  Meadow  (Poa  trivialis)  

.   .  14  " 

.40 

.    .  14  " 

•45 

.40 

.  28  " 

•45 

Creeping  Bent,  or  Florin  (Agrostis  stolonifera)  ........ 

Quart. 

•25 

Bushel. 

$  0.20 

#4.00 
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MILLET  SEEDS. 

Prices  Variable,  governed  by  Market  Rates  and  Quality. 
Very  large  annual  grasses,  suitable  for  green  fodder,  or  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in  seasons  of  scarcity.    Seeds  can  be  sown 
in  this  latitude  from  ist  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  ;  and,  on  good  land,  from  three  to  four  tons  of  fodder  can  be 
grown.    They  are  greatly  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  milch  cows. 

Wt.  of  bus.  Per  bus.  Per  lb. 
about       about  abo?<t 

Hungarian  Millet,  or  Grass  (Setaria  Germanica)  48  lbs. 

Common,  or  Italian  Millet  {Setaria  Italica)  50  " 

Golden,  or  German  Millet  {Setaria  var.)   50  " 


GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  LAWNS. 

Experience  has  proved  that,  for  various  soils  and  locations,  a  mixture  of  grasses  is  attended  with  the  best  results.  Our 
Extra  Mixture  is  composed  of  the  finest  and  thickest-growing  sorts,  those  best  adapted  to  forming  a  close  and  per- 
manent sod. 

Quart.  Bushel.  Pound. 

Lawn  Grass,  Extra  Mixture  $0.20    $  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass.    An  excellent  variety  when  only  one  kind 

of  grass  is  desired   .15      3.00  - 

Red-Top  Grass.    Also  a  good  variety  to  sow  alone,  though  somewhat 

coarser  than  the  Bent.    As  it  seeds  abundantly,  it  is  sold  at  a  much 

lower  price  10      1.50  - 

White  Clover  is  excellent  sown  with  either  of  the  two  last-named  grasses,  using  2  to  4  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


SEED  GRAIN. 

Prices  Variable. 


Quart. 

Bushel 

about. 

Spring  Wheat,  White  Russian  

 $0.15 

$  2.50 

.......  .15 

3.00 

Winter  Wheat,  White  Clawson  

 lS 

2.50 

1 

Barley,  Spring,  two-rowed  

<u 

ft 

"I 

Oats,  White  Bedford  

J 

  Silver  Hull  

2.00 

FRUIT,  HEDGE  PLANT,  AND  TREE  SEEDS. 

FRUIT. 

Ounce.    Pound.  Bushel. 

Apple  {Pyrus  mains)  $0.10  $0.50 

Currant  {Ribes)  40 

Gooseberry  {Ribes  grossularia)   1.00  - 

Pear  {Pyrus  communis)   .25       2.50  - 

Quince  {Cydonia  vulgaris)   .25  2.50 

Strawberry  {Fragaria)  80 

Peach  {Persica  vulgaris),  natural  fruit   -  -     $  2.00 
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FRUIT,  HEDGE  PLANT,  AND  TREE  SEEDS—  Continued. 

HEDGE. 


Ounce.  Pound.  Bushel. 

Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  occidentalis)  $  0.40  $  4.00 

Barberry  {Berberis  vulgaris)  [5  1.50 

Buckthorn  {R/iamnits  catharticus),  clean                                                     .15  1.50  - 

Honey  Locust  {Gleditsckia  triacanthos)  10  .75 

Osage  Orange  {Madura  aurantiaca)  10  .75 

Privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare)  20  2.00 

TREE. 

Ounce.  Pound.  Bushel. 

Ash,  White  {Fraxinus  alba)  $  0.20  $  2.00 

Fir,  Norway  Spruce  {Abies  excelsa)  15  1.50 

  White  Spruce  {Abies  alba)  40  4.00 

  Hemlock  Spruce  {Abies  Canadensis)  40  4.00 

  Balsam  {Abies  balsamea)  30  3.00  - 

  Silver  {Abies  Pectina id)  15  1.50 

Larch,  European  (Larix  Europea)  20  2.00 

Locust,  Yellow  {Robin ia  pseudo-acacia)  10  1.00  - 

Maple,  Sugar  {Acer  saccharrhinum)  20  2.00 

Pine,  White  {Pinus  strobus)  25  2.50  - 

  Pitch  {Pinus  rigida)  40  4.50  - 

  Black  Austrian  {Pinus  nigra  Austriaca)  20  2.00 

  Scotch  {Pinus  sylvestris)  20  2.00  - 

  Sea-Side  {Pinus  maritima)  15  1.50 


BIRD  SEEDS,  Etc. 

Prices  Variable. 

Quart.    Bushel.  Poutid. 

Canary,  Sicily  (best  quality)  $0.15  ] 

  Spanish  (best  quality)  15  |.  is  jg 

  Smyrna  (best  quality)  l5  f  Jj  ji, 

Hemp,  Russian  (best  quality)  r5  ' 

Rape,  English  (large-seeded)  20    $  4.50 

  German  (small-seeded)  15  3-°° 

Rice,  Unhulled  20  4.00 

Millet  15  l-7S 

  Large  White-Seeded  

Mixed  Bird  Seed  15      3  °° 

Maw  (Blue  Poppy)  

Cuttle-Fish  Bone  per  dozen,  .20 

Bird  Sand  10 


$0.10 
.16 


MISCELLANEOUS  SEEDS,  Etc. 

Quart.  Bushel.  Pound. 

Cotton,  Upland,  Improved  Herlong   -         -  $0.20 

  Sea  Island  (long  staple)   -         -  -2° 

Broom-Corn  Seed  (Evergreen)  $0.20  $4.50 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SEEDS,  Etc.  — Continued. 


Quart. 

Bushel. 

Pound. 

.     .  $0.15 

$  2.50 

- 

- 

$0.40 

, 

3-50 

.IO 

3.OO 

_ 

5.OO 

_ 

Packet. 

Ounce. 

Pound. 

$  1. 00 

- 

•50 

$  6.0O 

.40 

4.CO 

Box. 

Po?eud. 

Each . 

$0.15 

- 

.     .  $0.25 

- 

- 

.     .  .60 

- 

- 

- 

 (extra),  quantities  in  firkins  or  barrels  

.08 

 Chemical  Concentrated,  in  bars,  per  pound  . 

_ 

•x5 

_ 

- 

.40 

_ 

Bushel. 

Barrel. 

Pound. 

- 

$  O.IO 

.     .  $0.50 

$  I.25 

Pound. 

- 

Each . 

#°35 

$0.75 

■50 

.40 

•30 

MORRILL'S  TREE-INK. 


2-  pound  cans,  each 

3-  pound  cans,  each 
5-pound  cans,  each 


1  o-pound  cans,  each  $  r.io 

20-pound  cans,  each   .  2.00 

28-pound  cans,  each   2.80 


HAMMOND'S  SLUG-SHOT. 

Guaranteed  to  destroy  Potato  Bugs,  Clinch  Bugs,  Rose  Bugs,  and  all  Lice,  Worms,  or  Caterpillars 
upon  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Squash  or  Grape  Vines,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  or  Egg  Plants,  Cur- 
rants, Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  and  all  Shrubs  and  Flowering  Plants. 

Put  up  in  5  and  10  lb.  packages.   Barrels  of  225  lbs.  bulk. 

The  above  preparation  will  meet  a  long-felt  want  for  the  destruction  of  every  troublesome 
insect  that  infests  Shrubs,  Vines,  Trees,  and  Vegetables,  being  safe  to  handle,  and  a  Fertilizer  as 
well  as  Destroyer.  Catalogues,  giving  full  directions  and  many  testimonials,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Price  in  barrels  of  about  225  lbs  per  lb.,  $0.04 

10  lbs.,  in  package   .50 

s  "  ft    "   •  •  •  30 

Bellows  suitable  for  applying  the  above   1.00 
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MORRILL'S  CANKER-WORM  EXTERMINATOR. 

A  Sure   Protection   for  Kruit  and   Ornamental  Trees  from   the  Rav- 
ages of  the  Grub  and  Canker  Worm. 


As  easily  applied  as  paint  or  whitewash,  by  first  placing  a  band  of  tarred  paper,  six  inches  in 
width,  securely  fastened  around  the  tree  four  feet  above  the  ground,  then  covering  the  paper 
thoroughly  with  the  Exterminator,  using  a  common  paint-brush. 


I  O  3*3 


5  lb.  cans  $  0.60 

10  "     "   1. 10 

20  "     "   2.00 


28  lb.  cans   .    .  $  2.80 

In  kegs,  about  125  lbs  per  lb.  .09 

In  barrels,  400  lbs  per  lb.  .07 


EGETA  B  LD  *  W  Lfl  .NTS 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 


Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Conover's  Colossal.    Two-year-old  roots,  by  express  #0.75  $7.00 

Conover's  Colossal.    One-year-old  roots,  by  mail  (postage  paid)   1.00 

Moore's  New  Giant  Cross-bred.  Two-year-old  roots,  by  express  ....  1.50  14.00 
Moore's  New  Giant  Cross-bred.    One-year-old  roots,  by  mail  (postage  paid),  1.75 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Per  100. Per  i,000i 

Rawson's  Early  Summer   $  1.50 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield                                                                          1.00  $7.00 

Henderson's  Summer                                                                              1.00  8.00 

Stone  Mason  Drumhead                                                                            1.00  7.00 

Fottler's  Brunswick                                                                                   1.00  7.00 

American  Improved  Savoy                                                                     1.00  7.00 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Boston  Market  $1.00  $8.00 

Henderson's  Snowball  „   2.00  10.00 

Early  Dwarf  Erfurt   1.00  8.00 

Early  Paris   1.00  8.00 

CELERY  PLANTS. 

Per  100. Per  1,000. 

Rawson's  Early  Arlington  $  1.50 

Boston  Market   1.00  $8.00 

CRANBERRY  PLANTS. 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Eaton's  Early  Black  Bell,  ripens  very  early,  being  fully  colored  by  Septem- 
ber 5th,  in  the  Eastern  States;  color  very  dark  red,  almost  black;  medium 
size,  and  very  uniform  ;  great  bearer,  good  keeper,  and  vines  perfectly  hardy,     $  0.75     $  5.00 

Mansfield  Creeper.  This  is  entirely  different  in  its  growth  and  habit  from 
all  varieties.    It  creeps  on  the  ground  and  takes  root  at  every  joint.  It 
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CRANBERRY  PLANTS— Continued. 

Per  ioo.Per  1,000. 

bears  shoots  every  two  or  three  inches  on  the  vine,  and  throws  out  fruit-buds 
for  a  fresh  start  another  year.  It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Eaton  Bell  : 
both  are  adapted  to  upland  culture.  It  is  of  large  size  and  a  great  bearer ; 
the  flesh  is  tender,  fine  keeper;  color  dark  scarlet  on  one  side,  the  other  side 


nearly  white,  with  a  slight  mottle ;  shape  roundish  oval                              .  $0.75     $  5.00 

EGG  PLANTS. 

Each.  Dozen.  Per  100. 

New  York  Improved  $0.10  $1.00  $6.00 

Black  Pekin  10  1.00  6.00 


HORSE-RADISH  SETS. 

By  mail,  per  dozen,  25  cents.    By  express,  per  100,  60  cents;  per  1,000,  $  5.00. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Strong  tubers,  25c.  per  quart ;  $  1.00  per  peck  ;  $4.00  per  bushel.    A  3-lb.  package  by  mail,  $  1.00. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS. 


Per  100. 

Boston  Market  #1.00 

Black-Seeded  Tennis-Bali   1.00 

PEPPER  PLANTS. 

Dozen.  Per  100. 

Large  Bell,  or  Bull  Nose  .  $  0.50   $  5.00 

Sweet  Mountain  50  5.00 


RHUBARB  ROOTS. 

Rhubarb  Roots  may  be  planted  early  in  Spring  or  in  Fall,  setting  the  roots  three  feet 
apart  each  way :  if  planted  in  Spring  on  ground  well  prepared,  a  full  crop  may  be  gathered  the 
succeeding  season.  It  recpiires  but  little  labor  :  once  planted,  it  will  remain  in  bearing  condition 
for  three  or  four  years,  only  requiring  a  top-dressing  of  manure  dug  in,  in  Spring  or  Fall. 

25  cents  each  ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 

SWEET-POTATO  PLANTS. 

Per  ioo.Per  1,000. 


Nansemond,  the  best  for  Northern  planting  $  1.00  $7.00 

TOMATO  PLANTS. 

(READY  MAY  1ST.) 

Dozen.  Per  100. 

Cardinal  (new)  $0.50  $4.00 

Livingston's  Perfection  (new)  40  3.00 

Acme  40  3.00 

Paragon  40  3.00 

The  Trophy  40  3.00 

Early  Smooth  Red  40  3.00 

Gen.  Grant  '  40  3.00 
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IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  ASSORTMENTS, 


Consisting  of  either  ANNUALS  or  PERENNIALS,  or  both,  to  suit  the  purchaser ;  also,  assortments 
of  rare  and  choice  varieties  for  Green-house  or  Garden  culture. 


HAT  more  can  we  say  in  praise  of  flowers  than  others  have  already  done  ? 
Little  more,  we  fear,  than  to  recommend  their  culture  to  every  person,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  time  and  space  they  can  devote  to  them.  Their  brilliant 
and  varied  colors  eloquently  plead  their  own  cause.  Their  presence  gives 
cheerfulness  to  home  surroundings,  and  renders  parks  and  public  grounds 
more  attractive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow  them  largely  to  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure :  it  is  the  quantity  well  cai-ed  for  that  gives  this  result.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  note  the  success  attained  in  their  culture  by  those  who  have  but  little  time  to  spare  from 
their  other  duties.  A  little  time  daily  works  wonders ;  and  it  is  often  noticed  that  there  is  more 
real  beauty  and  attractiveness  in  a  few  well-appointed  beds  7iear  the  house  where  constantly  seen, 
than  where  more  is  attempted  at  a  greater  distance,  and  not  under  such  constant  supervision. 
We  again  advise  all  who  can  to  cultivate  flowers ;  and  whether  on  a  large  scale  requiring  pro- 
fessional assistance,  or  on  the  cottage  system  in  beds  near  the  house,  to  avoid  planting  more 
than  can  receive  proper  care,  and  that  care  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  needed.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  Price  List,  full  directions  for  the  successful 
culture  of  flowers  can  be  given;  but  a  few  brief  suggestions  may  be  of  benefit  to  beginners,  and 
others  but  partially  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  we  therefore  offer  the  following 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    BE  REMEMBERED. 

Successful  culture  depends  much  on  various  circumstances.  While  in  some  locations  their 
culture,  owing  to  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  favorable  conditions,  is 
of  the  simplest  character,  in  others  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  success  is  attained  only  by  care, 
skill,  and  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator ;  but,  in  this  close  watching  day  by  day, 
the  true  lover  of  flowers  finds  the  greatest  pleasure,  constantly  gaining  information  and  storing 
up  knowledge  which,  in  succeeding  years,  will  render  success  almost  a  certainty. 

The  supposition  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  that  the  purchase  of  a  few  seeds, 
and  the  placing  of  them  in  the  ground  without  regard  to  season,  or  character  of  the  soil,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Those  who  are  not  experienced  should,  as  a  general  rule,  confine  their  selections  of  varieties 
to  the  free-growing  annuals,  such  as  Asters,  Balsams,  Stocks,  Petunias,  Candytuft,  Phlox,  Zinnia, 
etc.,  and  venture  but  cautiously  with  varieties  requiring  delicate  culture,  until  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  such  are  fully  understood. 

In  the  selection  of  seeds  for  planting,  as  it  takes  as  much  time  and  attention  to  grow  flowers 
that  are  poor  as  those  that  are  good,  it  is  true  economy  to  select  the  best ;  for,  the  finer  and  more 
beautiful  the  varieties  chosen,  the  greater  the  pleasure  derived  in  the  season  of  bloom. 

A  good  mellow  loam,  slightly  sandy,  is  the  best  for  most  varieties  of  flowers.  Soils  so  sandy 
that  moisture  is  retained  with  difficulty,  or  one  that  will  bake  easily  soon  after  being  wet,  or  that 
is  retentive  of  moisture  so  as  to  become  sodden,  are  unsuitable ;  but  if  there  is  no  alternative,  and 
such  must  be  used,  then  more  care  becomes  necessary  in  planting  the  seed,  in  attention  while  ger- 
minating, and  in  the  after-culture  of  the  plants. 
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Seeds  of  flowers  are,  in  general,  small  and  delicate,  many  nearly  as  fine  as  dust.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  how  very  slender  must  be  the  little  hair-like  sprouts  from  these  diminutive  seeds,  and 
how  surely  they  must  fail  to  grow,  if  roughly  planted,  or  planted  in  soil  as  dry  as  ashes,  or  in  soil 
coarse  and  lumpy,  or  covered  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  or  in  soil  hard  underneath,  or  beat  down 
by  rains  and  firmly  crusted  on  top.  A  little  observation  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  will  show 
how  carefully  they  must  be  planted,  and  how  gently  covered  with  soil.  It  is  only  necessary,  with 
many  of  these  finest,  to  scatter  them  on  the  surface,  the  ground  having  been  previously  made 
light,  and  the  whole  gently  and  carefully  pressed  afterwards.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry, 
cover  with  a  light  mat  until  germination  takes  place.  Too  early  planting  in  the  open  ground 
while  it  is  cold  is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble,  and  is  to  be  avoided.  Seeds  thus  planted  are 
extremely  liable  to  fail  to  germinate ;  or,  should  they  start,  the  plants  at  best  grow  feebly,  linger 
along,  and  finally  drop  off  one  by  one,  until  another  planting  becomes  necessary,  causing  much 
care,  loss  of  time,  and  with  no  farther  advancement  than  if  the  planting  had  been  deferred  until 
the  soil  had  become  mellow  and  warm. 

If  early  flowers  are  wanted,  start  the  seeds  in  the  house,  or  in  a  hot-bed,  where  they  can 
grow  until  the  weather  and  ground  are  warm,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  the  garden ;  but  care  is 
requisite  while  in  the  house  or  hot-bed,  particularly  the  latter,  that  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  to 
injure  the  seed,  or  afterwards  to  burn  the  plants  by  failure  to  give  sufficient  air. 

Beginners  in  flower-culture  should  procure  some  good  and  reliable  treatise  on  gardening, 
to  assist  them  at  the  outset,  and  afterwards  improve  on  the  information  obtained  by  their  own 
experience. 

Flowers  are  classified  as  Annuals,  Biennials,  Perennials,  supplemented  by  varieties  requiring 
green-house  culture. 

Annuals  grow  from  the  seed,  bloom,  and  perish  in  one  season.  Some  half-hardy  varieties 
of  longer  duration  are  classed  with  annuals,  as  they  succeed  treated  as  such. 

Biennials,  from  the  seed,  generally  bloom  the  second  year,  and  then  die.  Some  few  varieties, 
if  planted  early,  bloom  the  first  year. 

Perennials,  from  the  seed,  bloom  the  second  year,  and  every  year  thereafter,  some  perishing 
after  three  or  four  years,  while  others  continue  indefinitely. 

Seeds  of  annuals  may  generally  be  expected,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  germinate  in  ten 
to  twenty  days*. 

Perennial  varieties  are  uncertain,  some  of  the  varieties  remaining  in  the  ground  for  a  long 
time  before  starting  into  growth.  Experiments  have  proved  that  some  have  thus  remained  for  a 
year  from  planting,  and  then  come  up  thickly,  and  made  a  strong  growth.  Purchasers  of  these 
should  not  make  haste  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  seed,  but  should  make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  habits  of  the  varieties. 

The  following  list,  which  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  embraces  the  choicest  species 
and  varieties  in  cultivation  —  for  the  most  part,  those  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have 
proved  valuable ;  while  some  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  promising  well,  have  been  included 
in  the  list. 

For  newest  varieties,  see  Special  List. 


PREJVIITJ1YIS   TO  CLUBS. 

We  offer  the  following  inducements  to  parties  forming  Clubs,  or  to  those  who  desire  to  purchase  packets  in  quantity. 
These  rates  apply  only  to  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  by  the  packet,  not  when  ordered  by  weight  or  measure,  or  to 
Flower-Seeds  in  collections.    Seeds  ordered  in  this  way  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 

Canada. 

Persons  sending  $1.00  may  select  seeds  in  packets  amounting  to  $1.15 
"  "         2.00        "  "  "  "  2.30 

"  "         3.00        "  "  3.50 

400        "  "  "  "  4-75 

"  "         5.00        "  "  '  6.00 

f*  "        10.00        "  '  .  13.00 

M  "        20.00        "  "  "  "  26.00 
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EXPLANATION. 

The  letters  in  the  following  Table  explain  the  HABIT  and  DURATION  of  the  different 
varieties:  — 

a.  Annual. 

b.  Biennial. 
p.  Perennial. 

h.h.p.  Perennial,  but  requiring  some  protection  during  winter. 
g.  Green-house. 

c.  Climber. 

e.  Everlasting,  or  eternal  (for  drying). 
a.  p.  Perennial,  but  generally  blooms  the  first  year. 
a.g.  p.  Plants  suitable  for  garden  culture  in  summer,  but  roots  must  be  kept  in  house  or  cellar  during  winter. 
o.f.  Ornamental  foliage-plants. 


Per  Pkt.     Per  Oz. 


a.  Aster,  Pseony  Perfection  (Truffaut's;. 

 package  of  12  separate  colors  $1.00 


  °   75 

 the  same  colors  mixed   $0.15  $5.00 

Victoria,  Imbricated,  Large-Flowered. 

 package  of  12  separate  colors  $  1.00  - 

 "       "    S       "  «    .75 

 the  same  colors  mixed   .15  5.00 

 Pure  White   .25  6.00 

 Azure  Blue   .25  6.00 

 Dark  Blue   .25  6.00 

 Carmine  Rose   .25  6.00 

 Dark  Crimson   .25  6.00 

Large  Rose-Flowered. 

 package  of  10  separate  colors  $0.75  - 

 the  same  colors  mixed   .15  4.00 

Betteridge's  Quilled. 

 package  of  12  separate  colors  $0.75 

 the  same  colors  mixed   .10  2.00 

Crown  Pompon,  or  Cocardeau.    Asters  of  this  class  have  beautiful 

white  flowers,  with  brilliant  outside  circles  of  various  colors.    The  following, 

in  mixture:  — 

 Brown  Violet,  full  white  centre 

 Purple, 


Rose, 
Carmine, 
Crimson, 
Blood  Red, 


mixed 


5.00 
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FLOWER  SEEDS— Continued.  FerPkt.   Per  Oz 

Aster,  Imbricated  Pompon  (mixed)   .$0.15  $5.00 

 Pure  White   .20  5.00 

  Washington,  Large-Flowered,  mixed   .25 

  Goliath,  Large-Flowered,  mixed  "  .15 

  Victoria  Needle,  mixed   .15 

a.    Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-Flowered,  mixed,  1  ft   .15  5. 

  Dwarf  Bouquet  Pyramidal,  mixed,  1  ft   .15  5. 

  Dwarf  Schiller,  mixed,  1  f t   .15  5. 

  Boltze's  Bouquet  Dwarf,  mixed,  %  ft   .15  5. 

  Splendid  French  and  German,  extra  mixed   .15 

  Quilled  and  Globe-Flowered,  good  mixed   .05 

a.  Abronia  umbellata,  rose,  y2  ft   .05 

a.    arenaria,  yellow   .15 

a.  p.  Abobra  viridiflora,  pretty  climber,  scarlet  fruits,  10  ft   .10 

■a  g.p.  Abutilon,  fine  mixed   .15 

g.  Achimenes,  finest  mixed   .50 

g.  Acacia,  fine  mixed   .10 

A  Adenophora  liliifolia   .05 

p.  .ZEthionema,  mixed,  charming  free-blooming  trailing-plant   .10 

a.  e.  Aeroclinium  roseum,  rose,  1  f t   .05 

a.  e.    album,  white,  1  f t   .05 

b.  c.  Adltimia  cirrhosa  (Mountain  Fringe),  purple,  10  ft   .15 

a.  Adonis  aestivalis,  scarlet,  1  ft   .05 

A   vernalis,  yellow,  1  ft   .05 

a.  Ageratum  Mexicanum,  blue,  2  ft   .05 

a.  Imperial  Dwarf,  Blue,  K  ft   .10 

a.    conspicuum,  white,  blooms  till  frost  sets  in,  1  f t   .05 

a.    Lasseauxi,  rose,  \y2  ft   .10 

Agrostemma  coronaria  (Rose  Campion). 

p.  atrosanguinea,  crimson,  2  ft   .05 

A  alba,  white,  2  ft   .05 

a.  Amaranthus  tricolor,  red,  yellow,  and  green  foliage,  3  ft   .05 

a.  giganteus,  red,  yellow,  and  green  foliage,  5  ft   .    .  .05 

a.    bicolor  ruber,  scarlet  and  orange  foliage,  2  ft   .05 

a.    melancholicus  ruber,  dark  crimson  foliage,  3  ft   .05 

a.    atropurpureus,  blood  purple  foliage,  2  ft   .05 

a.    salicifolius  (willow-leaved),  scarlet  and  purple,  3  ft   .10 

a.    amabilis  tricolor,  rose,  yellow,  and  fiery  red,  3  ft   .10 

a.    Henderi,  dark  foliage,  3  ft   .10 

a.    sanguineus  elatior,  crimson,  4  ft   .10 

a.    caudatus  (Love  Lies  Bleeding),  crimson,  3  ft   .05 

a.    finest  mixed   05 

a.  Alonsoa  linifolia,  scarlet,  1  ft   .10 

a.    myrtifolia,  scarlet,  1  ft   .10 

a.  Alyssum  Benthami  (Sweet),  white,  1  ft   .05 

A    saxatile  compactum,  yellow,  1  ft.  (perennial)   .05 

a.  e.  Ammobium  alatum,  everlasting,  white,  2  ft   .05 

■c.p.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  hardy  climber,  30  ft   .10 

a. p.  Anchusa  capensis,  long  blooming,  blue  flowered,  1%  ft   .15 

A    Italica,  blue,  3  ft   .05  60 

c.  p.  Antennaria  margaritacea,  white,  everlasting,  1%  ft   -15 

g.  Angelonia  grandiflora,  blue-flowered  pot-plant,  1  ft   .25 

A  Anemone,  mixed,  1  ft   -io  1.50 

a.  Anagallis  grandiflora,  mixed,  yA  f t   .05  2.00 

a.  Antirrhinum  majus,  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .80 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $  0.50  - 

a.   nanum,  Dwarf,  fine  mixed,  1  f t   .05  1.50 

A  Arabis  Alpina,  white,  early  spring  flower,  %  ft   .10  2.00 

A  Armeria  maritima,  pink,  dwarf  edging,  y2  f t   05  1.50 

A    Laucheana,  red,  y2  ft   .10 

a.  Argemone  grandiflora,  white,  poppy-like  flower,  3  ft   .05  .60 

a.    Mexicana,  yellow,  iy2  ft   .05  .60 
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FLOWER  SEEDS— Continued.                                                PerPkt.  Per  oz. 
Arbutus.    (See  Epigae  repens.) 

A  Aquilegia  (Columbine),  Single,  extra  fine,  mixed,  2  ft   $0.10  $2.00 

/.  Double,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   05  .60 

A  chrysantha,  yellow,  2  ft   15 

A  eoerulea,  blue  and  white,  2  ft   .20 

A  (Columbine)  caryophylloides,  striped,  2  ft   .10 

p.  Canadensis,  scarlet  and  yellow,  2  ft   10 

p.  Skinneri,  scarlet  and  orange,  2  ft   .15 

a.  Asperula  azurea  setosa,  light  blue,  1  ft   .05  .50 

p.  Odorata,  white,  fragrant,  1  f t   .10  ,  1.50 

p.  Asclepias  tuberosa,  orange,  fine,  \y2  ft.    .    .   .15 

A  Aubrietia  grseca,  rock-work  and  edging-plant,  purple,      ft   .10 

Auricula.    (See  Primula.) 

a.  Balsam,  Double,  good  common  mixed,  1%  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Camellia  and  Rose-Flowered,  Splendid  Extra  Mixed  .  15  300 

a.  package  of  12  separate  colors  $  1.00  -  - 

a.  "      "   6     "        "                                                         .60  -  - 

a.  Pure  White,  2  ft   .20  2.00 

p.  Baptisia  australis,  blue  pea-shaped  flower,  2  ft   .05  .75 

a.  Bartonia  aurea,  yellow,  1  ft   .05  .60 

Balloon  Vine.   (See  Cardiospermum.) 

a.  c.  Bean,  Scarlet  Flowering,  rapid  climber,  15  ft   .10  pt.  .25 

a.  c.  White  Flowering,      "       "      15  ft                                     .  .10  pt.  .25 

h.k.p.  Bellis  Perennis  (Daisy),  Double,  good  mixed,  y2  ft   .ro  800 

h.h.p.  Double,  from  Prize  Flowers,  extra  mixed   .25  12.00 

h.h.p.  Double  White,  y2  f t   .25  12.00 

a.g.p.  Begonia,  Tuberous-rooted  Hybrids,  finest  mixed,  1  f t   .25 

o.f.p.  Bocconia  Japonica,  ornamental  foliage  plant,  5  ft   .10  1  50 

a.g.p.               frutescens,  ornamental  green-house  and  lawn  plant   .15  3  00 

a.  Brachycome  iberidifolia  (Swan  River  Daisy),  blue,     ft   .05  1.00 

a.  Browallia  elata,  blue,  \y2  ft. .   .   .  •   .10  1.50 

a.  alba,  white,  1^  ft   .10  1.50 

a.  fine  mixed   .10  1.50 

a.  Cacalia  coccinea  (Tassel  Flower) ,  scarlet,  2  ft   .05  .80 

a.  Callirhoe  pedata  nana  compacta,  dark  rose,  1  ft   .10  2.00 

a.  Cannabis  gigantea,  ornamental  foliage,  8  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Calandrinia  umbellata,  rosy  crimson,  y2  ft   .05  1.50 

a.  Calendula  (Cape  Marigold),  Double,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .40 

a.             officinalis  (Pot  Marigold),  Double,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Meteor,  Double,  orange  striped,  1  ft   .05  .60 

g.  Calceolaria  hybrida  grandiflora,  splendid,  mixed   .50 

a.g.  p.               rugosa,  fine  for  summer  bedding,  mixed,  2  ft   .50  - 

a.c.  Cardiospermum  halicacabum  (Balloon  Vine),  6  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Campanula  Annual,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  1.00 

p.   Perennial,  Dwarf,  mixed,  y2  ft   .05  1.00 

A  Tall,  mixed,  3  ft   .10  2.00 

  Medium  (Canterbury  Bell). 

b.  Single  Rose,  2%  ft   .05  1.25 

b.  "      White,  2%  ft   .05  1 00 

b.  "      Blue,  2iy2  ft   .05  1. 00 

b.  "      Mixed,  2%  ft   .05  1. 00 

b.  Double  Mixed,  2^  ft   .05  1  00 

Canary  Bird  Vine.   (See  Tropaeolum.) 

<i.g.p.  Canna,  ornamental  foliage,  fine  mixed,  4  to  8  ft   .10  1 .00 

A  Catananche  ccerulea,  blue,  2  ft   .05  .80 

g.p.c.  Calampelis  SCabra,  fine  orange-flowering  climber,  10  ft   .10  3.00 

Candytuft.    (See  Iberis.) 

a.  Celosia  Cristata  (Cockscomb),  Dwarf,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  2.00 

a.  Dwarf  Crimson,  fine  strain,  1  ft   .15 

a.   pyramidalis  (feathered),  mixed,  3  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  plumosa  nana,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .10  2.00 

a.   Japonica  (Japan  Cockscomb),  scarlet,  2  ft   .10  1.50 
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a.  Celosia  Huttoni,  dark,  ornamental  foliage,  2  ft   $0.20 

/.  Cedronella  cana,  purple,  fragrant,  2  ft   .10  $1.50 

a.  Centranthus  macrosiphon,  mixed,  1^  ft   .05  .60 

a  g.p.  Centaurea  gymnocarpa,  silvery  foliage,  1%  ft   .25  3.00 

a.g.p.    candidissima,  silvery  foliage,  1%  ft  100  seeds.  .30 

a.g.p.    Clementei,  silvery  foliage,  1%  ft   .25 

a.             cyanus  (Bachelor's  Button),  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.   moschata  (Sweet  Sultan),  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

/.  Chelone  barbata,  Torre yi,  scarlet,  3  ft   .05  1.25 

a.  Cheiranthus  maritimus  (Virginian  Stock),  mixed,  %  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Chrysanthemum,  Annual,  Single,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Double,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

g.   frutescens  (French  Marguerite,  or  Daisy),  white   .25  3.00 

h.h.p.    Indicum,  Pompone,  autumn  blooming,  mixed,  2  ft   .25 

(i. g.p.  Chamaepeuce  diacantha,  ornamental  plant.  1  ft   .10 

g.  Cineraria  hybrida,  from  Prize  Flowers,  extra  mixed,  1%  ft   .50 

g.  Double,  finest  mixed,  1%  h   .50 

a-S-P-             maritima  candidissima,  silvery  white  foliage,  2  ft   .10  2.50 

a.g.p.    acanthifolia,  silvery  foliage,  2  ft   .15 

a.  Clarkia,  Double,  fine  mixed,  %  ft   .05  1.00 

p.c.  Clematis,  fine  mixed,  10  ft.  (seed  starts  slowly)   .15  3.00 

a.  Clianthus  Dampieri,  scarlet  and  black,  2  ft   .25 

a.  Clintonia,  finest  mixed,  ^  ft   .10  3.00 

a.  Collinsia,  fine  mixed,  1  f t   .05  1.00 

a.  c.  Cobsea  SCandens,  robust  climber,  purple,  15  ft.  .    .    .-   .15  2.50 

a.  Convolvulus  minor  (Dwarf  Morning  Glory),  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .40 

g.p.               mauritanicus,  blue,  fine  for  hanging-baskets   .15  2.00 

g.  Coleus  hybrida,  extra  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .25 

a.  Cosmea  bipinnata,  purple,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  yellow,  with  brown  centre,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  nigra,  dark  red,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Drummondii,  yellow  and  red,  1%  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Annual,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .05 

p.             Perennial,  3  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  Crepis  (Hawk weed),  red  and  white  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .60 

a.c.  Cucumis  (Cucumber  Gourd),  fine  mixed,  10  ft   .10  1.00 

a.c.  Cucurbita  (Squash  Gourd) ,  small  sorts,  mixed,  10  ft   .10  i.eo 

a.  c.  large  sorts,  mixed,  15  ft   .10  1.00 

Cypress  Vine.    (See  Ipcmea.) 

g.p.  Cyclamen  Persicum,  choicest  Prize  Stock,  mixed,  %  ft   .50 

g.p.  —  giganteum,  finest  mixed,  %  ft   .50' 

a.g.p.  Dahlia,  Large-Flowered,  Double,  finest  mixed,  5  ft   .25 

a  g.p.    Small  or  Pompone-Flowered,  finest  mixed,  4  ft   .25 

Daisy.    (See  Bellis.) 

a.  Datura  fastuosa,  Double,  finest  mixed,  4  ft   .10  1.00 

a.               humilis,  Double,  yellow,  sweet-scented,  3  ft   .10  1.00 

Delphinium  (Larkspur),  Annual. 

a.  :  Double  Dwarf  Rocket,  finest  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .50 

a.  Double  Branching,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .50 

a.  Double  Emperor,  fine  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .80 

/.  Perennial,  Chinese,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   -05  1.00 

p.  formosum,  blue,  3  ft   .10  1.50 

/.  nudicaule,  scarlet,  1  f t   .25 

p.  elatum,  Single  Hybrids,  mixed,  4  ft   .05  .80 

A  Double  Hybrids,  finest  mixed,  4  ft_   .25 

a.  Didiscus  ccerulea,  blue,  1  ft   .05  1.00 

b.  Digitalis  (Foxglove),  finest  mixed,  3  ft.   .05  .80 

/.  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  red  and  white,  mixed,  2  ft   .10  1.50 

/.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  bright  carmine  and  white,  2  ft   .25 

a.b.  Dianthus  (Pink),  Chinese  Double,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .80 

a.l>.  Hedewigii,  Single,  fine  mixed,  1  f t   .05  1.50 

*.  b.  Double  White,  1  ft   .10  2.00 
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a.b.  Dianthus  (Pink),  Hedewigii,  Double  Dark  Red,  i  ft   $0.10  $2.00 

a.b.  Double,  fine  mixed,  1  ft   .05  1.50 

a.b.  Diadematus,  Double,  extra  fine,  mixed,  1  ft   -15  3-°° 

A   plumarius,  Double  Hardy  Garden,  mixed,  r  ft   .25 

h.h.p.             scoticus,  Double,  Florist's  or  Paisley,  2  ft   .50 

  caryophyllus  (Double  Carnation  Pink). 

h.h.p.  Dwarf  Early,  fine  mixed,  1  ft.    .   .15  3-°° 

h.h.p.  Premium  Border,  selected  extra,  2  ft   .25  9.00 

h.h.p.  Prize  Stock,  splendid  extra  mixed,  2  ft   .50 

h.h  t>.  Perpetual,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   -5° 

./.  Picotee,  Prize  Stock,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .50 

 barbatus  (Sweet  William). 

A  Single,  extra  fine  mixed,  r%  ft   .05  .80 

A  Single  Auricula-Flowered,  finest  mixed   .05  1.00 

A  White,  1^  ft   -to  1.50 

A  Scarlet,  iK  ft   10 

a.  c.  Dolichos  Lablab,  blackish-purple  foliage,  8  ft   .05  .40 

a.e.  Elychrysum  (Eternal  Flower),  Double,  mixed,  2  ft.  •   .05  1.00 

n.e.  package  of  10  separate  colors  $0.60  -  - 

a.  e.  bracteatum,  Single  White,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  e.  Single  Yellow,  2  ft     .05  .60 

a.  e.  Dwarf  Scarlet,  1  f t   .05  .60 

a.  e.               minimum,  Double,  smallest  flowered,  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  orange,  1%  ft   .05  .60 

p.               pulchellum,  dwarf,  free-blooming  yellow,  y2  ft   .10  2.00 

a.  Epigsea  (Trailing  Arbutus),  pink   .15 

a.  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  yellow,  1  ft.   .   .   .   .05  .50 

a.  alba,  white,  1  ft   .05  .50 

a.  rosea,  rose,  1  ft   .05  .50 

a.               Mandarin,  orange  and  scarlet,  1  f t   .10 

a.               Double,  fine  mixed,  1  ft   .15 

a.  Euphorbia  variegata,  green,  white-striped  foliage,  2  ft.    ...   .05  .60 

Feverfew.   (See  Matricaria.) 

a.  Gaillardia,  Annual,  fine  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .60 

A             grandiflora,  Perennial,  scarlet  and  yellow,  1 ft.   .05  .60 

a.g.p.  Geranium  Zonale,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .25 

A  Geum  coccineum,  Single,  scarlet,  2  ft   .05  1.25 

A  Double,  scarlet,  2  ft   .05  1.50 

a.  Gilia  tricolor,  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .50 

a.               capitata,  white  and  blue  mixed,  1  f t   .05  .50 

a.  b.  Glaucium  corniculatum,  fine  silvery  foliage,  1  ft   .10 

g.  Gloxinia  hybrida,  French,  choicest  mixed,  1  ft   .50 

g.  robusta  grandiflora  erecta,  splendid  mixed   .50 

A  Globularia  trichosantha,  dwarf  blue  edging-plant,  y2  ft                      ...  .10  2.50 

p.e.  Gnaphalium  decurrens,  everlasting  white,  2  ft   .50 

a.  Godetia,  Lady  Albemarle,  crimson,  1  ft   .05  .75 

a.                Whitneyi,  Brilliant,  carmine,  edged  light  rose   .05  1.50 

Gourd.    (See  Cucumis  and  Cucurbita.) 

a.  Gomphrena  globosa  (Globe  Amaranthus),  purple,  2  ft   .05  .80 

a.  alba,  white,  2  ft   .05  .80 

a.  variegata,  2  ft   .05  .80 

a.  aurea,  orange,  2  ft.  ...   .   .05  .80 

a.  Gypsophila  elegans,  white,  1  ft.    .   .05  .60 

A   paniculata,  white,  2  ft.   .05  .60 

A             acutifolia,  white,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Helianthus  (Sunflower),  Double,  Dwarf,  4  ft   .05  .30 

a.               OCUlatis  viridis,  Double,  yellow,  green  centre   .05  .30 

a.               uniflorus  Single,  gigantic  flowers,  yellow,  8  ft   .05  .30 

a.g. A  Heliotropium,  blue  shades,  fine  mixed,  1  y2  ft   .15  4.00 

a.g.p.               Madame  de  Blonay,  white,  fine  for  bouquets   .15 

a.  e.  Helipterum,  Sandfordi,  everlasting,  yellow,  1  ft   .10  1.50 

A  Hesperis  matronalis  (Sweet  Rocket),  mixed,  2  ft.   .05  .60 
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a.  Hibiscus  Africanus,  buff,  maroon  centre,  2  ft   $ 

p.   Double  German,  mixed,  6  ft  

/.  package  of  12  separate  colors  $  1.00 

/.  from  Prize  Flowers,  finest  mixed  

/.  package  of  12  separate  colors  1.50 

/.    Double,  package  of  6  separate  colors  0.75 

a.g.p.  Humea  elegans  purpurea,  ornamental  plant,  6  ft  

Honesty.    (See  Lunaria.) 

a.  Iberis  (Candytuft),  coronaria,  White  Rocket,  1  ft  

a.  Odorata,  white,  sweet-scented,  1  f t  

a.  umbellata,  Rose,  1  ft  

a.  Purple,  1  ft  

a.  Dark  Crimson,  1  ft  

a.  fine  mixed,  1  f t  

p.   sempervirens  (Perennial),  white,  1  ft  

a.  Ice  Plant  (Mesembryanthemum),  1  ft  

a.  c.  Ipomea  purpurea  (Morning  Glory),  mixed,  12  ft  

a.  c.  package  of  10  separate  colors  $0.60 

a.  c.  Large-Flowered,  extra  finest  mixed,  12  ft  

a.  c.  Quamoclit  (Cypress  Vine),  crimson,  10  ft  

a.  c.  white,  10  ft  "  

a.  c.  mixed,  10  ft  

a.  c.   coccinea,  Ivy-Leaved,  scarlet,  10  ft  

Jacobsea.   (See  Senecio.) 

a.  Kaulfussia  amelloides,  blue,  1  ft  

a.  kermesina,  crimson,  1  ft  

g.  p.  c.  Kennedya,  fine  mixed,  6  ft  

a.g.p.  Lantana  hybrida,  finest  mixed,  2  ft  

Lathyrus  odoratus  (Sweet  Pea). 

a.  Finest  Selected,  extra  mixed,  per  lb  $1.00 

a.      package  of  10  separate  colors   .50 

a.  White,  4ft  

a.  Scarlet,  4  ft  

/.   latifolius  (Everlasting  Pea),  mixed,  5  ft  

/.  Lavendula  spica  (Lavender),  blue,  2  ft  

a.  Lavatera  trimestris,  red  and  white,  mixed,  3  ft  

a.  Larkspur.   (See  Delphinium). 

a.  Leptosiphon  hybridus,  fine  mixed,  l/2  ft  

a.  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  yellow  and  white,  fragrant,  thrives  in  shady  situation,  y2  ft., 

/.  Linaria  Cymballaria  (Coliseum  Ivy),  for  baskets  

a.  Linum  grandiflorum  (Scarlet  Flax),  2  ft  

p.   perenne  (Perennial  Flax),  mixed,  2  ft  

a.  Lotus  Jacobaeus,  black-brown  and  orange,  fine,  1  f t  

a.g.p.  Lophospermum  scandens,  mixed,  10  ft  

a.  Lupinus,  Splendid  Varieties,  extra  mixed  2  ft  

a.    package  of  12  varieties,  separate  $0.60 

a.  Lunaria  biennis  (Honesty),  purple,  2  ft  

a.g.p.  Lobelia  erinus,  speciosa,  Blue  King,  dark  blue,  %  ft  

a.g.p-  alba  maxima,  large  white,  yi  ft  

a  g.p.  gracilis,  blue,  1  ft  

a.g.p.  ereeta  alba,  white,  y2  f t  

a.g.p.  Crystal  Palace  Compacta,  blue,  y2  ft  

a.g.p.  pumila  alba,  Dwarf  White,  %  ft  

a.g.p.  kermesina,  Dwarf  Crimson,  %  ft.   

a.g.p.  ccerulea  grandiflora,  Dwarf  Blue,  %  ft  

a.g.p.  Paxtoniana,  dark  blue  and  white,  %  ft  

p.   fulgens,  Queen  Victoria,  scarlet,  3  ft  

a.  p.  Lychnis  fulgens,  bright  scarlet,  1^  ft  

p.   chalcedonica,  scarlet,  2  ft  

A   chalcedonica  alba,  white,  2  ft  

h.  h.p.   Haageana  hybrida,  various  colors,  1^  ft  

a.g.p.  Matricaria  (Feverfew),  Double  White,  1  ft  
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FL O WER  SEEDS  —  Con tin ued. 

a.  Malope  grandiflora,  red  and  white,  mixed,  2  ft.   .    .  . 

a.  Maize,  Japanese  Striped,  green  and  white  foliage,  6  ft. 
Marigold.   (See  Tagetes.) 

a.g.p.  Maurandya,  finest  mixed,  8  ft  

a.g.p.    alba,  white,  8  ft  


-  purpurea,  purple,  8  ft  

-  Lacayana,  deep  rose,  or  red,  8  ft  

g.  Malva  miniata,  scarlet,  1%  ft   .  . 

a.    crispa,  ornamental  curled  foliage,  6  ft  

Mignonette.   (See  Reseda.) 

a.  Miribilis  Jalapa  (Marvel  of  Peru,  Four-o' clocks),  mixed  

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $  0.50 

a.    longiflora,  white,  sweet-scented,  2  ft  

g.  Mimulus  cardinalis,  scarlet,  1  ft  

g.    tigrinus,  white  and  yellow  ground,  spotted  crimson  

g.  Double,  spotted,  ft  


 moschatus  (Musk  Plant),  yellow,  ^  ft. 

Morning  Glory.   (See  Ipomea.) 

Mimosa  pudica  (Sensitive  Plant),  1%  (t. . 


g.  p.  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  (Smilax),  a  graceful  climber,  invaluable  for 

decorative  purposes,  10  ft  

p.  Myosotis  (Forget-me-not),  mixed,  %  it  '. 

p.   palustris  (true  Forget-me-not),  blue,  %  ft  

P.    dissitiflora,  dark  blue,  fine  for  bedding,  %  ft  .    .    .  . 

Nasturtium.    (See  Tropseolum.) 

a.  Nemesia  floribunda,  white  and  yellow,  fragrant,  1  ft  

a.  Nemophila,  finest  mixed,  %  ft  

a.  Nigella  (Love  in  a  Mist),  Double,  blue  and  white,  1  f t  

a.  Nierembergia  gracilis,  white  and  violet,  %  ft  


a.  Nycterinia  Capensis,  white,  with  yellow  centre,  y2  ft. 
p.  Nymphaea  (Water  Lily),  alba,  white,  2  ft.     .  . 

p.  Odorata,  white,  fragrant,  2  ft  

p.  —  ccerulea,  blue,  2  ft  


a.g.p.  Nelumbium  (Water  Lily),  luteum,  yellow,  2  ft. 
g.  rubrum,  red,  2  ft  


a.  Nolana,  finest  mixed,  2  ft  

p.  CEnothera  (Evening  Primrose),  Dwarf,  1  ft. 


Tall,  mixed,  3  ft. 


Oxalis,  white,  rose,  and  yellow,  mixed,  y2  f t  

Papaver  (Poppy). 

 Annual,  Double,  Large-Flowered,  mixed,  2  ft  

 package  of  10  separate  colors  $  0.50 

 Double  Ranunculus-Flowered,  mixed,  ft  

 —  umbrosum,  Single,  scarlet,  black  spotted  

  Perennial  bracteatum,  scarlet,  with  black  centre  

 orientale,  scarlet,  with  black  centre,  3  ft  

Pansy  (Viola  Tricolor),  Large-Flowered. 

  fine  mixed,  %  ft  

  package  of  18  separate  colors  


  Belgian  Blotched,  splendid,  extra  mixed,  %  ft.  .  . 

  English  Prize,  from  choicest  collections,  %  ft.     .  . 

  Odier,  or  Five-Blotched,  %  ft  

 White,  K  ft  '.  . 

 Yellow,  %  ft  

  Light  Blue,  %  ft  

  Dark  Shades  (blue  and  black),  finest  mixed,  yA 

Petunia,  hybrida,  single,  fine  mixed,  2  ft  

 White,  2  ft  

 Crimson,  2  ft  

 Large-Flowered,  Striped  and  Blotched 
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FLOWER  SEEDS— Continued.  PerPkt.  Per  Oz. 

a.  Petunia,  hybrida,  Dwarf  Inimitable,  Striped  and  Blotched    .   .   .  $0.25 

a.  grandiflora,  splendid  strain,  finest  mixed   .25  _ 

a.  Fringed  Single,  extra  mixed   .35 

a.  Fringed  Double,  extra  mixed   -50 

a.  Double,  fine  mixed   .50  _ 

a.  Palava  flexuosa,  bright  rose,  with  black  eye,  2  ft   .10         $  1.00 

a.g.p.  Passiflora  (Passion  Flower),  ccerulea,  blue,  20  ft   .15  4.00 

g.p.  COCCinea,  scarlet,  15  ft   .25 

p.  Pentstemon,  extra  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .15 

a.  o.f.  Perilla,  atropurpurea  laciniata,  dark,  elegant  foliage,  purplish-black,  edges 

of  leaves  finely  cut,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.g.c.  Phaseolus  caracalla,  fine  climber,  lilac  and  white,  10  ft   .20 

a.  Phlox  Drummondii,  choicest  extra  mixed,  1  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  package  of  12  separate  colors  $  1.00 

a.  "       "6      "          "  «    ,     »S°  fW        •  ~ 

a.  Pure  White,  1  f t   .10  1.25 

a.  Scarlet,  1  ft   .10  1.25 

a.  Dark  Crimson,  1  f t   .10  1.25 

a.  G  randiflora,  large,  brilliant,  various-colored  white-eyed  flowers,  choicest 

mixed,  1  ft   .10  2.00 

a.                                  splendens,  splendid  crimson,  white  eye   .10  2.00 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $0.75  -  - 

a.  nana  compacta  (Dwarf),  finest  mixed   .15 

p.              decussata  (Perennial),  newest  and  choicest,  mixed   .15  2.50 

p.  nana  (Perennial),  Dwarf,  finest  mixed   .50 

a.  Portulaca,  Single,  extra  fine  mixed,  y2  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $0.50  -  - 

a.               Double,  choicest  extra  mixed,  %  ft   .15  9.00 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  .    .  $0.75 

A  Polemonium,  blue  and  white  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .50 

Primula  sinensis  (Chinese  Primrose),  Single. 

g.  fimbriata  (fringed),  extra  mixed,  %  ft   .50 

g.  globosa  alba,  white,  %  ft   .50 

g.  kermesina,  crimson,  yA  ft   .50 

(The  "  Globosa"  varieties  are  improved  strains,  with  large  fiowers,  and  of  fine 
compact  growth.') 

g.  Primula  sinensis,  alba,  white,  %  ft   -5° 

g.  atrorubra,  dark  red,  splendid,  %  ft   .50 

g.  kermesina  splendens,  crimson,  yA  ft   .50 

g.  punctata,  spotted,  fine,  %  ft   .50 

g.  striata,  striped,  white  and  carmine,  %  ft   .50  - 

g.  filicifolia  (fern-leaved),  white,  %  ft   .50 

g.  crimson,  %  ft   -5°  ~ 

g.  Double,  extra  mixed,  %  ft   -75 

p.               auricula,  choicest  mixed,  %  ft   -25 

p.             veris  elatior  (Polyanthus),  fine  mixed,  %  ft   10  ,2.50 

h.h.p.   Japonica  (Japan  Primrose),  finest  mixed,  1%  ft   -25 

o.f. p.  Pyrethrum  aureum,  Golden  Feather,  %  ft   -i°  3-o° 

o.f. p.  Golden  Gem,  %  ft   -2° 

o.f. p.  laciniatus,  %  ft   .20 

A             hybridum,  Double,  finest  mixed,  1  ^  ft   -25 

Keseda  odorata  (Mignonette),  large  flowered   .05  .15 

a.  Giant  Pyramidal,  red,  2  ft   10  .75 

a.  Bouquet  Pyramidal,  red,  1%  ft   .10  .75 

a.  nana  compacta  (Dwarf),  red,  %  ft.    .   .10  .75 

a.  Victoria,  crimson  scarlet,  1  ft   .15 

a.  Hybrid  Spiral,  1  ft   15 

a.  Parson's  White,  i%  ft  •   •   •   •  10  -75 

a.  "Diamond,"  white,  1  f t   .25 

a.  Galloway's  White,  1  ft   -25 

a.  e.  Rhodanthe  maculata,  pretty,  everlasting,  rose,  1  ft   .10  2.50 
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a.e.  Rhodanthe  maculata,  alba,  white,  i  ft   $0.10  $2.50 

a.  e.  atrosanguinea,  crimson,  1  ft   .15  6.00 

o./.a.  Ricinus  (Castor  Bean),  sanguineus,  red-leaved,  8  ft   .10  .30 

o.f.  a.              borboniensis  arborea,  giant  plant,  with  red  stems  and  immense,  dark- 
green  leaves,  15  ft   10  -4° 

o./.a.               cosrulescens,  bluish-green  leaves  and  fruits   .10 

o.f.  a.               Duchess  Of  Edinburgh,  very  dark  foliage,  8  ft   .10  .50 

o.f.  a.               giganteus  glaucus,  glaucous-green  foliage,  8  ft   .10  .40 

o.  f.  a.              guyanensis  nanus,  dwarf,  with  rose  fruits,  4  ft   .10  .40 

Rocket.   (See  Hesperis). 

a.  Rudbeckia  bicolor,  yellow,  with  black  centre,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Salvia  coccinea  nana  compacta,  scarlet,  2  ft   .10  2.00 

a.g.             splendens,  scarlet,  3  ft   .20  4.00 

a.g.               patens,  deep  blue,  2  ft   .25 

a.g.               farinacea,  early  blooming,  light  blue,  3  ft   .25 

o.f.  p.   argentea,  Perennial,  silvery  foliage,  3  ft   .10  1.00 

a.  Salpiglossis  variabilis,  finest  mixed   .10  1.50 

a.  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  Double,  yellow,  %  ft   .10  1.00 

a.  Saponaria  calabrica,  red  and  white  mixed,  y2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Schizanthus,  finest  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .80 

Sensitive.    (See  Mimosa). 

a.  Senecio  elegans  (Jacobaea),  Double,  mixed,  2  ft   .10  1.50 

a.  Scabiosa,  Dwarf,  Double,  finest  mixed,  %  ft   .05  .60 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $0.50  -  -  • 

a.               Mourning  Bride,  black-purple  and  white,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.             atropurpurea  major,  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  Silene  armeria  (Catchfly),  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.   pendula  compacta,  Dwarf,  pink,  edging,  y2  ft   .05  .60 

Stock,  or  10  Weeks'  Stock  Gillyflower  (Mathiola). 

a.               Double  Dwarf  German,  garden  saved,  mixed   .05  2.50 

a.  Large-Flowering1,  finest  pot-seed,  mixed   .15  6  00 

a.  package  of  12  separate  colors   .    .     $  1.00 

a.  "       "8       "  "   75 

a.  Pure  White,  1^  ft   .20  6.00 

a.  Scarlet,      ft   .20  6.00 

a.  Carmine  Rose,  1^  ft   -20  6.00 

a.  Dark  Crimson,  1^  ft   .20  6.00 

a.  Brilliant  Yellow,  1^  ft  .   .  -so  6.00 

a.  Blue,  1^  ft   .20  6.00 

ag-P-  Autumnal  Intermediate,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .20  7.00 

a.g. p.  East  Lothian  Autumnal,  finest  mixed,  1%  ft   .25 

a.g. p.  Perpetual  Emperor,  White,  2  ft   .25 

a.g. p.  White  and  Crimson,  mixed,  2  ft   .25 

a.g. p.  Victoria  Brompton  (Winter),  finest  mixed   .25 

a.g.  Stevia  serrata,  white,  fine  for  cutting,  2  ft   .10 

a.g.   purpurea,  purple,  2  ft   .10 

o.f  a.  Solanum  robustum,  ornamental  foliage,  6  ft   .20 

Smilax.    (See  Myrsiphyllum.) 
Sweet  Pea.   (See  Lathyrus.) 
Sweet  William.   (See  Dianthus.) 
Tropseolum  (Nasturtium),  Climbing. 

a.  c.   Large-Flowered,  extra  mixed,  8  ft   .05  .15 

a.  c.  package  of  12  separate  colors  $0.75 

a.  c.  "       "    8       "          "    .50 

a.  c.  Dark  Crimson,  8  ft   .05  .20 

a.  c.  Scarlet,  8  ft   .05  .20 

a.  c.  Yellow,  8  ft   .05  .20 

a.  c.    Lobbianum,  Climbing  

a.  c.  Small-Flowered,  extra  mixed,  10  ft   .10  .60 

a.  c.  package  of  12  separate  colors  $0.75 

a.  c.             Canariense  (Canary  Creeper),  yellow,  12  ft   .10  1.25 

a.               Tom  Thumb,  Dwarf,  extra  fine  mixed,  1  f t   .10  .30 
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FLOWER  SEEDS— Continued.                                              PerPkt.  Per  oz. 

a.  Tropaeolum,  Tom  Thumb,  Dwarf,  package  of  12  separate  colors   .  $0.75 

a.   «       «    8      "         "       .  .50 

*•  Black  Crimson  King,  1  ft   $0.10  $o.4o 

a.  Scarlet  King,  1  ft   .IO  40 

a.  Golden  King,  1  f t   .IO  .40, 

*•  Ruby  King,  i  ft   .IO  4Q 

a.g.p.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-Hot  Poker  Plant),  scarlet,  4  ft   .IO  2.00 

a.  Trifolium  (Sweet  Clover),  3  ft   >0-  40 

a.  Thunbergia,  finest  mixed,  6  ft   o5  6o 

/.  Tunica  saxifraga,  dwarf,  red,  fine  for  rock-work,  y2  ft   .05  .50 

a.  Tagetes  (Marigold). 

a.  African,  Double,  finest  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a.  package  of  6  separate  varieties  $  0.40 

*•             French,  Tall,  Double,  finest  extra  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .60 

a'  package  of  6  separate  varieties  $0.40 

*•            French  Dwarf,  Double,  finest  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .60 

a-  package  of  6  separate  varieties  $0.40  -  - 

a-               Signata  pumila,  single  dwarf,  for  masses,  1  ft   .05  .80 

a.g.p.  Torenia  Fournierii,  sky-blue,  spotted  black-purple,  %ft   .25 

a.g.p.               Baillonii,  yellow,  with  brownish-red  throat,  %  ft   .25 

a.  Valeriana,  white  and  scarlet,  mixed,  2  ft   .05  .50 

a.  Verbena,  good  common  mixed,  1  ft   .05  1.50 

a,              hybrida,  extra  mixed,  from  named  flowers,  1  ft   .15  5.00 

a.  candidissima,  "White,  1  ft   .25 

a.  Light-Blue,  1  ft   .25 

a.  Black-Blue,  1  ft   .25 

a.  Scarlet,  1  ft   .25 

g.p.               Citriodora  (Aloysia),  lemon-scented,  2  ft   .25 

a.  Veronica,  Annual  Sorts,  mixed,  2  ft   .05  1.50 

p.            Perennial  Sorts,  mixed,  3  ft.    .05  1.50 

p.               Candida,  dwarf,  sky-blue,  silvery  foliage,  fine,  1  ft   .10  2.00 

a.g.p.  Vinca  rosea,  rose,  2  ft   .10  2.00 

a-g-P-              alba,  pure  white,  2  ft   .10  2.00 

a.g.p.               alba  OCUlata,  white,  with  red  eye,  2  ft   .10  2.00 

a.  Viscaria,  finest  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .60 

p.  Viola  (Violet),  fine  mixed,  y2  ft   .15  2.50 

Italica  (Italian  Forcing),  blue,  y2  f t   .15 

  odorata  semperfiorens,  sweet-scented,  y2  ft   .15  2.50 

a.g.p.  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus),  Double,  fine  mixed,  2  ft   .20  8.0a 

a.  e.  Waitzia  grandiflora,  everlasting,  yellow,  1  ft   .15 

a.  Whitlavia  grandiflora,  fine  mixed,  1  ft   .05  .40 

g.  o.f.  Wigandia  caracasana,  fine,  large-leaved  plant,  6  ft   .25 

g.  o.f               imperialis,  splendid  variety,  6  ft   .25 

a.  e.  Xeranthemum  (Everlasting),  Double  White,  2  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  e.  Double  Purple,  2  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  Zinnia  elegans,  Double,  extra  fine  mixed,  3  ft   .05  1.00 

a.  package  of  8  separate  colors  $  0.60  -  - 

a.   Haageana,  Double,  orange,  1  f t   .15 

a.  Darwini,  Dwarf,  Double,  finest  mixed,      ft   .15 

SEEDS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

For  Winter  Bouquets  and  Ornamental  Gardening. 

B,  FOR  BOUQUETS.     S,  GARDEN  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

Per  Pkt. 

a.B.    AgrOStis  nebulosa,  elegant,  fine,  and  feathery,  1^  ft  $0.05 

a.  B.    pulchella,  exceedingly  graceful,  1  f t  05 

a.  B.   Avena  sterilis  (Animated  Oats),  drooping  spikes,  2  ft   .05 

a.  B.   Briza  Maxima  (Quaking  Grass),  pretty  shaking  panicles,  x%  ft  05 

a.  B.    minima,  small,  graceful  variety  of  above,  1  ft  05 
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SEEDS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES— Continued. 

Per  Pkt. 


p.  B.  Bromus  brizaeformis,  elegant  drooping  panicles,  2  ft  $  0.05 

a.  B.  Chrysurus  aureus,  pretty  bouquet  grass,  1  ft  •  05 

g.  p.  S.  Erianthus  Ravennae,  fine  free-growing,  large  variety,  8  ft  15 

a.  B.  Eragrostis  elegans  (Love  Grass),  useful,  elegant  variety,  2  ft  03 

a.  S.    maxima,  very  handsome  and  decorative  variety,  4  ft  15 

a.  B.    aegyptiaca,  elegant  silvery-white  inflorescence,  2  ft   .05 

a.  B.    pilosa,  elegant  blackish  inflorescence,  1  ft   .05 

S.  Eulalia  Japonica,  elegant  variety,  5  It  75 

g.p.  S.  Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas),  silvery  plumes,  8  ft  15 

g.  p.  S.    jubatum  (Pampas^,  silvery  plumes,  6  ft  15 

a.  B.  Lagurus  ovatus  (Hare's-Tail  Grass),  white  silky  plumes,  1  ft  05 

p.  B.  Melica  Ciliata,  splendid  bouquet  grass,  2  ft   .05 

p.  B.  Stipa  elegantissima,  most  elegant  and  graceful  vartety,  1  ft   .10 

p.  B.   pennata  (Feather-Grass),  beautiful  feathery  plumes,  t.%  ft  10 

B.  Tricholsena  Violacea,  elegant,  fine  rosy-violet  tinted,  2  ft  10 


SEEDS  FOR  WILD  GARDENS. 

To  admirers  of  flowers  who  are  fond  of  something  novel,  and  also  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  care  to  give  the  time 
necessary  to  cultivate  finely  arranged  beds,  the  "  wild  garden  "  affords  a  substitute  which  all  can  avail  themselves  of, 
and,  for  an  exceedingly  small  outlay,  secure  in  return  a  collection  of  flowers,  which,  for  unusual  and  varied  effects,  will 
amply  repay  the  very  small  expense  attending  the  same.  The  Wild-Garden  seeds  are  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  fine, 
easy-growing  Annuals,  mixed  for  this  particular  style  of  gardening,  and,  when  the  bloom  commences,  no  one  who  has 
not  seen  such  a  bed,  can  well  form  an  idea  of  its  possibilities;  for,  throughout  the  season,  something  new  appears  almost 
every  day. 

Half-Ounce  Packet,  25  cents.         |         Ounce  Packet,  50  cents. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

In  Packages  of  Assorted  Varieties. 

The  following  packages  will  be  found  desirable  for  purchasers  wishing  assortments  of  flower  seeds,  particularly  those 
who  do  not  care  to  select  for  themselves. 

We  use  only  popular  and  choice  sorts,  and  best  in  quality,  in  these  packages. 

Assortment  A  10  varieties  of  Choice  Annuals  $  0.50 

"       C  25      "      "      "       Annuals   1.25 

"        B  10      "      "      "       Perennials  5° 

"       D  25      "      "      "       Perennials   1.25 

Other  assortments,  large  or  small,  furnished  if  desired,  consisting  of  either  Annuals  or  Perennials,  or  both,  to  suit  the 
purchaser;  also,  assortments  of  rare  and  choice  varieties  for  Greenhouse  or  Garden  culture. 


OUR  AUTUMH  CATALOGUE 

OF 

ilUTCF[#  f  LOWERING  *  IlTLBSI* 

CONTAINING  A  LIST  OF  THE 

Choicest  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  LILIES,  etc., 

with  full  directions  for  their  cultivation,  will  be  published  early  this  Fall. 
m*  SEND  FOR  IT.  -fife 

W.  W.   RAWSON    &  CO. 
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ALL  plants  are  sent  by  express,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser,  unless  specially  ordered 
otherwise,  or  where,  in  our  judgment,  the  express- 
age  would  be  too  costly;  and  we  earnestly  advise  our  customers  to  have  their  plants  always  sent 
by  express  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  Far  West,  or  where  the  express  charges  are  very  high),  as  our 
system  of  light  packing  makes 
the  charges  comparatively  low ; 
and  they  almost  invariably  arrive 
in  perfect  order  when  thus  sent. 
We  will  send  plants  by  mail  if 
desired;  but  larger  and  finer 
plants  can  be  sent  by  express 
than  by  mail,  which  will  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  express- 
age. 

As  it  is  much  more  difficult 
toplacka  single  plant,  so  that  it 
will  carry  safely,  than  a  larger 
number,  we  hope  our  customers 
will  act  accordingly.  For  econ- 
omy and  safety  in  packing,  it  is 
best  to  order  at  least  a  dollar's 
worth  of  plants. 

Bulbs,  of  course,  we  shall 
send  by  mail.  When  seeds  and 
bulbs  or  tender  plants  are  ordered 
together,  if  not  safe  to  send  all 
on  account  of  cold  weather,  the 
seeds  will  be  sent  at  once,  and 
the  bulbs  and  plants  as  soon  as 
safe. 


ABUTILON. 

Hard-wooded,  greenhouse 
shrubs,  blooming  almost  the  en- 
tire year ;  well  adapted  for  house 
culture;  also  fine  for  bedding 
out  in  the  Summer;  flowers  bell-shaped  and  drooping 
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on  account  of  their  resemblance,  both  in  leaf  and  habit  of  growth,  to  the  Sugar-Maple, 
grow  rapidly  when  planted  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 


They 


Darwinii.    Orange-scarlet,  veined  with  pink. 
Boule  de  Neige.    The  best  white  that  have 

ever  been  introduced. 
Roseum.    A  free-growing  variety;  flowers  of 

a  fine  rose-color. 


Signor  Rotuse.  Very  free  bloomer ;  of  good 
habit ;  flowers  orange  and  scarlet. 

Thompsonii.    Leaves  mottled  with  yellow. 

Vexillarium  Var.  Climbing  habit;  veined 
and  striped,  scarlet  and  yellow. 


15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


ACHYRANTHES. 

Bright-leaved  plants ;  used  largely  in  ribbon-gardening  and  massing,  or  any  situation  where 
plants  need  to  be  "  trained,"  as  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in  any  desired  shape  or  form.  They 
require  the  full  sunshine  to  develop  their  intense  color ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

All  the  named  varieties  and  colors,  15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


AGAVE  (Century  Plant). 

No  plants  are  more  decorative  or  effective  than  these  for  the  conservatory  in  Winter,  or  the 
lawn  and  garden  in  Summer,  presenting  a  highly  picturesque  as  well  as  tropical  aspect.  They 
can  be  wintered  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  under  the  bench  of  a  greenhouse  when  necessary. 
Small  plants,  50  cents  to  $  1.50  each.    Large  plants,  $3.00  and  upwards,  according  to  specimen. 


AGERATUM. 


Very  useful  plants  for  bedding  or  borders,  flowering  continually  during  the  Summer.  By 
cutting  back  and  potting  in  the  Fall,  they  will  continue  to  flower  all  Winter;  making  excellent 
flowers  for  bouquets  and  baskets. 


Blanche.    Pure  white. 

Blue  Tom  Thumb.    Six  inches  high;  color 
porcelain  blue. 

Mexicanum.    Flowers  light  blue ;  foliage  va- 
riegated with  creamy  white. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen 


Imperial  Dwarf.    Flowers  blue. 
John  Douglas.    Best  blue ;  a  most  valuable 
plant  for  blue  lines  in  massing. 


ALOYSIA  CITRIODORA  (Lemon  Verbena). 

A  shrubby  little  plant,  with  light-green,  fragrant  leaves  and  lilac-tinted  flowers  ;  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.    The  leaves,  when  dried,  w'll  retain  their  odor  for  many  years. 

25  cents  each  ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 


ALTERNANTHERA. 

This  useful  little  greenhouse  perennial,  for  ribbon  lines  and  edgings,  grows  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  six  inches  high ;  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  variegated- 
leaved  varieties  alone  are  cultivated,  the  flowers  being  inconspicuous. 

All  the  named  varieties  and  colors,  15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 
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ANTIRRHINUM. 

We  offer  this  year  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  Antirrhinums,  seedlings  from  seeds  saved 
from  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  flaked,  mottled,  and  striped  varieties  in  cultivation. 

15  cents  each;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII. 

An  introduction  from  Japan,  which  has  proven  entirely  hardy ;  very  compact  in  habit,  with 
bright,  dark  foliage,  and  clings  with  great  tenacity  to  wood  as  well  as  brick  or  stone  walls.  Prop- 
agated by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds. 

25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  SIPHO  (Dutchman's  Pipe). 

One  of  the  best  climbing-plants  for  covering  walls  or  trellises.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  will  grow  thirty  feet  in  a  season.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  of  a  deep,  rich  green; 
propagated  by  seed,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  Commonly  known  as  Dutchman's  Pipe  Vine, 
from  the  flowers,  which  are  not  unlike  the  bowl  of  an  old-fashioned  pipe. 

50  cents  and  $  1.00  each,  according  to  size. 

AQUILEGIA  (Columbine). 

Very  showy,  hardy  perennial  plants,  blooming  in  early  Summer.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
very  ornamental,  including  the  different  shades  of  yellow,  scarlet,  orange,  white,  and  blue. 

25  cents  each  ;  $  2.25  per  dozen. 

ASTILBE  JAPONICA  (Spiraea  Japonica). 

This  perfectly  hardy  herbaceous  plant  is  splendid,  either  for  outside  flowering  or  inside 
forcing.  Its  dark-green  leaves,  resembling  some  of  the  well-known  ferns,  form  a  handsome  tuft, 
from  which  peep  out  panicles  of  feathery-white  flowers.  It  can  be  forced  to  bloom  in  February 
and  March,  or  will  bloom  outside  in  June. 

25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 

» 

ASTERS. 

This  splendid  class  of  plants  is  now  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular,  but  one  of  the  most 
effective,  of  our  garden  favorites,  producing  flowers  in  profusion,  in  which  richness  and  variety 
of  color  are  combined,  rendering  it  indispensable  in  any  garden  where  an  autumnal  display  is 
desired.  For  flower  beds  or  borders  it  stands  unrivalled.  Truffaut's  Peeony-Flowered 
Perfection  is  the  popular  variety  for  garden  use. 

75  cents  per  dozen.- 

AZALEAS. 

Azaleas  are  popular  evergreen  greenhouse  shrubs,  grown  principally  for  cut  flowers  and 
decorative  purposes.  To  the  florist  they  are  very  valuable  and  almost  indispensable.   The  flowers 
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arc  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  arc  of  various  colors,  from  pure  white  to  dark  crimson. 
There  are  also  striped  and  double  varieties.    The  plants  should  be  plunged  in  some  shady  place 

through  the  Summer. 

50  cents  to  $  1. 00  each.  Trained  standards  of  symmet- 
I  rical  growth,  strong,  $  3.00  to  $  5.00  each. 

BALSAMS  (Double). 

We  offer  a  strain  of  these,  double  and  symmet- 
rical in  form  as  a  Camellia.  These  very  double  Bal- 
sams are  used  more  than  any  thing  else  for  making 
up  bouquets,  or  for  other  cut-flower  work  in  Summer. 
We  grow  three  distinct  colors,  —  pure  white,  striped 
scarlet  and  white,  mottled  crimson. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


BOUVARDIA. 

Shrubby  plants  with  corymbs  of  white,  rose,  crim- 
son, and  scarlet  flowers,  blooming  during  the  Autumn 
and  Winter ;  making  splendid  cut-flowers  for  bouquets  ; 
propagated  by  root-cuttings,  or  by  cuttings  of  young 
wood  in  sand. 

New  Double  White.     A  sprout  from  the  well- 
known  single  variety,  Davidsonii,  except  that  each 
double  balsams.  floweret  is  double,  like  a  small  double  Tuberose ; 

very  desirable. 

Stock-plants,  in  5-inch  pots,  75  cents  each;  $7.50  per  dozen.    In  4-inch  pots,  50  cents  each; 
$  5.00  per  dozen.    In  3-inch  pots,  25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 


President  Garfield.  Same  as  the  above  ex- 
cept in  color,  which  is  bright  pink. 

Davidsonii.  The  best  of  the  white-flowered 
varieties ;  sometimes  delicately  tinged  with 
pink. 

30  cents  each ; 


Elegans.  Light-scarlet  carmine ;  flower  and 
truss  of  large  size,  many  of  the  trusses 
measuring  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Leiantha.    Dark  scarlet,  compact,  deep-green 
foliage. 
$  3.00  per  dozen. 


BEGONIA. 

This  beautiful  class  of  flowering  plants  have  but  few  equals  as  pot-plants  for  Summer  or 
Winter  decoration.  Varying  in  color  from  white  and  rose  to  bright  scarlet,  they  make,  together 
with  their  neat  foliage,  excellent  cut-flowers  for  bouquets. 

Many  named  varieties  and  colors,  25  cents  each;  $2.25  per  dozen. 


BEGONIA  REX  (Ornamental-leaved). 

Grown  for  the  beauty  of  the  foliage ;  leaves  large,  variegated,  and  margined  with  a  silvery 
gloss.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  dust,  as  the  foliage  will  not  bear  being 
washed  or  showered,  although  they  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots. 

50  cents  each ;  $  5.00  per  dozen.     Small  plants,  30  cents  each ;  $  3.00  per  dozen. 
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CALLA,  or  RICHARDIA. 

A  fine  house-plant.  It  requires  a  great  amount  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  Also 
excellent  for  aquariums.    In  the  Spring  it  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  until  Autumn. 

25  cents  each;  $2.25  per  dozen. 

CAMELLIA. 

Camellia.  Japonica.  An  old  greenhouse  shrub.  Should  always  be  grown  in  pots  and 
in  a  cool  place  :  heat  causes  the  buds  to  drop.  Although  many  succeed  with  them  in  house-culture, 
still  we  do  not  generally  recommend  them  for  the  house. 

$  2.00  to  $  5.00  each,  and  upwards. 

CARNATION  (Monthly). 

Indispensable  either  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden  in  Summer,  or  for  the  green- 
house in  Winter.  The  best  way  is  to  get  young  plants  in  the  Spring,  and  plant  them  out  in  the 
garden ;  pinch  off  the  tops  of  all  long  shoots  as  they  appear,  so  as  to  form  compact  plants.  If 
the  buds  are  also  pinched  off  previous  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  flowers  will  be  large  and 
well-formed ;  this  causes  a  little  delay  in  their  flowering,  but  one  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
great  improvement  in  the  flowers.  The  plants  should  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  removed  to  the 
house  by  the  first  of  October.  The  varieties  named  below  are  among  the  finest  of  this  beautiful 
class,  and  of  nearly  every  shade  and  marking,  most  of  them  being  of  rich  clove  fragrance. 

Astoria.    White,  fringed  yellow  and  scarlet.  La  Purity  Var.    Carmine,  striped. 

Bonnie  Doon.    Bright  magenta.  Peter  Henderson.    Pure  white ;  large. 

King  of  Crimsons.    Dark  crimson,  maroon.  Sunset.    Finest  yellow. 

La  Purite".    Carmine  ;  dwarf  and  profuse.  Vixen.    Fiery  scarlet. 

And  a  great  many  other  varieties.    25  cents  each;  $  2.25  per  dozen. 

CENTAUREA. 

The  well-known  border-plant.  The  leaves  are  heavily  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  white, 
downy  covering,  giving  them  a  peculiar  and  most  striking  appearance. 

Candidissima.     Leaves    smooth   and  very  I  Gymnocarpa.    Leaves  deeply  cut. 
white. 

25  cents  each;  $  2.25  per  dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  without  exception  the  prettiest  Autumn  and  early  Winter 
flower  in  existence.  The  best  way  is  to  take  young  plants  in  the  Spring,  pot  them,  and  sink  the 
pots  in  the  open  ground ;  keep  them  cut  back  well,  so  as  to  form  strong,  compact  plants,  and  in 
October  take  the  plants  into  the  house,  and  they  will  give  a  splendid  display  of  flowers  for  two 
months  or  more.  There  are  three  principal  classes  of  Chrysanthemums,  —  the  Chinese,  with  its 
large, graceful  flower,  something  like  a  Paeony-Flowered  Aster;  the  Japanese,  similar  to  the 
Chinese,  except  that  the  flowers  are  more  ragged  and  tunnel-shaped ;  and  the  Pompon,  with  its 
small  and  perfectly  double  flowers  in  great  abundance.  The  prevailing  colors  are  white,  the  dif- 
ferent tints  of  yellow  (and  the  yellow  colors  are  exceedingly  fine),  and  the  different  shades  of  red. 
The  reds  are  not  brilliant. 

Fine  plants  of  all  colors.    20  cents  each;  $2.00  per  dozen. 
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CINERARIA. 

Splendid  greenhouse  plants,  blooming  from  January  until  May.  Of  all  colors,  from  white  to 
dark  crimson. 

50  cents  each  ;  $  4.50  per  dozen. 


CLEMATIS. 

The  Clematis  delights  in  a  strong,  rich  soil,  and  is  very  useful  for  covering  walls,  arbors, 
fences,  etc.    Recently  the  improvements  made  both  in  the  size  and  coloring  of  the  Clematis  have 

been  very  decided  and  marked ;  and  we  now  have 
a  wide  range  of  color,  varying  from  white  to  dark 
blue,  and  from  velvety  purple  to  scarlet.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  a  very  rapid  grower. 


COB^EA. 

Handsome,  free-flowering,  climbing  plants, 
growing  rapidly,  with  large,  bell-shaped  flowers. 
They  are  among  our  best  Summer  climbers,  and 
are  excellent  for  training  in  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory. 

25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 

COLEUS. 

This  beautiful  ornamental-foliage  plant  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  introduction.  There  is 
such  an  endless  variety  in  their  colors  and  mark- 
ings that  the  most  beautiful  results  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  small  expense.  It  is  in  beds  that 
their  great  beauty  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Plant  about  one  foot  apart,  and,  as  soon  as  they  get  well  started,  keep  the  tops  trimmed  off  evenly 
all  over  the  bed :  this  will  make  the  plants  grow  thick,  and  the  bed  will  soon  have  the  appearance 
of  one  solid  mass.  The  different  shades  of  dark  crimson  are  best  adapted  for  bedding-purposes, 
as  they  hold  their  color  better  than  the  fancy-colored  ones. 


CLEMATIS. 


Tinted  carmine,  orange,  and 
Deep  crimson-bronze, 


Burning  Bush. 

crimson. 
Glory  of  Autumn, 

margined  gold. 

Kentish  Fire.    Pink,  carmine,  and  bronze. 

Sunbeam.    Carmine,  orange,  and  yellow. 

Eclipse.  Scarlet  shaded  with  brown,  yellowish 
green,  serrated  margin. 

Beacon.  Dark  claret,  almost  black;  a  splen- 
did bedding-sort. 


Chameleon.    Purple,  green,  and  rose. 

Fascination.    Pink  and  bronze. 

Pharo.  Rich  crimson-scarlet  mottled  with  yel- 
low, blackish-toothed  margin. 

Hero.  Chocolate-maroon. 

Quadricolor.  Variously  maculated  with 
bronzy  red,  yellow,  dark  chocolate,  and 
green. 

Verschaffeltii.  Velvet  crimson;  the  best 
variety  for  general  bedding-purposes. 


And  many  other  beautiful  named  varieties. 
15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen  ;  $9.00  per  hundred. 
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CROTONS. 

Plants  which  for  their  beautiful  leaf-markings  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  hot- 
house plants.  They  require  a  strong  heat  and  full  sunlight  to  develop  their  fine  markings.  Valu- 
able also  for  ferneries  and  wardian-cases. 

50  cents  to  $  1. 00  each.    Rarer  sorts  and  specimen  plants,  $  3.00  to  $  5.00. 


CYCLAMEN. 

The  Cyclamen  is  particularly  adapted  for  window-culture,  and  will  give  more  flowers 
with  less  trouble  than  almost  any  plant  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  color  is  usually  white,  tipped 
at  the  base  with  rosy  purple.  Use  a  small  pot,  and  place  the  crown  of  the  bulb  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  keep  the  plants  cool  until  the  leaves  are  well  grown.  When  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  rise  on  the  foot-stalks,  remove  to  a  sunny  shelf,  where  they  will  soon  show  flower; 
place  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  After  the  blooming  season  is  over,  gradually  withhold  water. 
Small  plants,  25  cents;  large  plants,  50  cents  to  $  1.00  each. 


DAHLIAS. 

The  Dahlia  is  the  grandest  flower  we  have.  Nothing  is  its  equal  in  any  respect  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.  It  is  in  its  glory  when  every  thing  else  is  faded  or  fading,  and  surrenders 
only  to  the  frost  king.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  warm ;  and  after  flowering,  before 
hard  frosts,  take  up  the  plants,  remove  the  tops,  and,  after  having  dried  the  bulbs  a  little,  put  in 
the  cellar  until  the  next  Spring.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Dahlias,  of  which  the  principal 
kinds  are :  Large-flowering,  or  Show ;  Pompon,  or  Bouquet ;  and  the  Single-flowered. 
As  the  Dahlia  is  a  Fall  flower,  there  is  no  need  of  planting  before  the  middle  of  May  or  even 
later. 


Beauty.    Bluish  white  ;  extra  fine. 
Flamingo.    Deep  vermilion  scarlet. 
Flora.    Magenta  shade. 
Hector.  Cherry-red. 
John  Standish.  Vermilion. 
Leader.    Dwarf  purple. 


LARGE-FLOWERING,  or  SHOW. 

Miss  King.    Bright  orange,  white  centre. 
Miss  Smith.    Purplish  crimson. 
Mammoth.    Very  large,  crimson  flower. 
Oriole.  Yellow. 

Prince  Arthur.  Beautiful  golden  yellow. 
Tom  Green.    Maroon-tipped  white. 


5  cents  each  ;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


New  and  Scarce  Varieties. 


Adelaide.    Clear  yellow ;  fine,  high  centre. 

Aurora.    Golden  buff,  new  color  ;  good  form. 

Barnaby  Rudge.  Fawn-color,  striped  and 
speckled  crimson. 

Duke  of  Connaught.  Dark  crimson,  some- 
times shaded  purple. 

Emily  Edwards.  Bluish  white,  slightly  tinted. 

Florence  Stark.  White  ground,  striped  with 
purple. 

Gaiety.    Yellow,  striped  with  red. 
John  Greenway.    Crimson ;  compact. 


Joseph  Ashby.    Shaded  orange ;  fine  form. 
Mr.  Cross.    Cerise,  a  bright,  glowing  color. 
Percy  Taunton.     Creamy  ground,  shaded 
pink. 

Prince  Bismarck.    Fine,  large  purple. 
Queen  of  Italy.    Fawn,  a  novel  shade. 
Robin  Adair.    A  peculiar  shade  of  brown. 
Tipsy  Bob.    Canary-yellow,  striped  with  rose 
and  white. 

Walter  Weir.    Rich  crimson,  shaded  purple 

and  white. 


25  cents  each  ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 
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POMPON,  or  BOUQUET. 


Alba  Floribunda  Nana.  White. 
Black  Dwarf.  Maroon-black. 
Bride  of  Roses.    Light  pink. 
Exquisite.    Orange,  scarlet  edge. 
Little  Lucy.    Light  crimson. 
Jewel  of  Austerlitz.  Scarlet. 


Lurline.    Light  amber. 
Nabob.    White  and  crimson. 
Nellie.    White-tipped  purple. 
Prima  Donna.    Rich  crimson. 
Pursuit.    Velvet  maroon. 
Seraph.    Buff-tipped  orange. 


15  cents  each  ;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED. 


Smith's  Coccinea.   Improved  scarlet. 
Satinet.    Rich  red,  shaded  purple. 
Yellow  Coccinea.  Orange-yellow. 


Lissie.  Blush-pink. 
Crimson  King.    Fine  crimson. 
Paragon.    Deep  maroon. 
25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 
Our  Dahlias  are  mostly  grown  in  pots,  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  flowering,  and  are 
far  superior  to  field-grown  tubers. 


DAISIES. 

The  improved  double  Daisy  is  a  decided  advance  over  the  common  garden-varieties;  of 
robust  habit  and  large  size  ;  in  several  colors,  —  white,  old  red,  crimson,  etc. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 

PARIS  DAISIES,  or  MARGUERITES. 

These  are  a  new  and  greatly  improved  variety  of  the  French  Marguerites,  much  larger 

and  far  more  beautiful.  Probably  no  plant 
of  recent  introduction  has  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  the  Golden  Marguerite,  with 
its  elegant,  soft  yellow,  spreading  blossoms. 
They  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height, 
and  form  very  compact,  bushy  plants. 

White  Marguerite. 
New  Golden  Marguerite. 

30  cents  each ;  $  3.00  per  dozen. 

DRAC^NA. 

The  DraC39na  ranks  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  ornamental-foliage  and  fine- 
leaved  plants.   Either  as  large  or  small  plants, 
dracjina.  tnev  are  alike  most  attractive.    Very  useful 

for  the  centre  of  hanging-baskets  or  rustic 
stands;  and  some  of  the  large  varieties,  as  specimen  plants,  are  without  an  equal.  The  leaves 
should  be  washed  often  with  a  damp  sponge. 

Dracaena  Terminalis,  or  Dragon-Tree.  Is  extensively  grown  for  baskets  or  the  con- 
servatory ;  its  vivid,  dark-crimson  leaves  render  it  at  all  times  attractive. 

Dracaena  Indivsa.  This  variety  is  best  for  the  lawn  or  sub-tropical  garden,  being  a  very 
rapid  grower,  of  graceful  habit,  and  not  affected  by  sunshine  or  drought.  Narrow,  grasslike 
foliage. 

$  1. 00  each. 
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ECHEVERIA. 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  both  novel  and  interesting.  They  are  well  adapted  for  rock- 
eries, also  excellent  house-plants,  for  they  succeed  with  almost  any  kind  of  treatment.  They  must, 
however,  be  freely  supplied  with  water  while  in  a  growing  condition. 

Metallica.  |  Glauca.  |  Secunda. 

25  cents  each ;  $  2.50  per  dozen. 


FERNS. 

Too  well  known  to  need  any  extended  introduction.  Our  collection  includes  a  great  many 
varieties ;  very  useful  for  basket-work  or  wardian-cases. 

30  cents  each ;  $  3.00  per  dozen. 

FEVERFEW. 

A  very  useful  and  decorative  border-plant ;  the  Double  White  makes  excellent  cut-flowers, 
while  the  Golden,  with  its  bright-yellow  foliage,  makes  splendid  edgings  for  flower-beds 

20  cents  each ;  $  2.00  per  dozen. 


FUNKIA  (Day-Lily). 

A  handsome  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  plants ;  remarkable  for  their  neat  habit,  the  fine 
character  of  their  foliage,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species ;  very  showy 
border-plants,  and  their  foliage  is  excellent  to  mix  with  cut-flowers  for  bouquet  or  vase. 

White.  I  Blue. 

30  cents  each. 

FICUS  ELASTICA. 

The  well-known  India-Rubber  Tree  of  commerce;  much  valued  as  a  decorative  plant 

for  rooms ;  fine,  large,  glossy,  shining  foliage. 

$  1. 00  to  $  1.50  each. 


FUCHSIA. 

The  Fuchsia.,  as  all  know,  is  an  elegant  flower,  delicate  in  coloring,  and  exquisitely  grace- 
ful in  form ;  well  adapted  for  the  greenhouse,  parlor,  or  garden ;  growing  freely,  and  blooming  all 
Summer.    We  have  a  fine  collection  of  both  Single  and  Double;  all  colors. 

25  cents  each;  $2.25  per  dozen. 


GERANIUMS. 

No  flowering  plants  are  more  grown  than  the  Geraniums,  and  none  are  more  useful. 
A  full  bed  of  the  scarlet  Geraniums  is  a  dazzling  sight  from  June  until  November,  and  all  of  the 
colors  are  beautiful.  Their  great  beauty  is  when  planted  in  large  beds.  Plants  intended  for 
Winter  blooming  should  be  grown  in  pots  through  the  Summer,  and  not  be  allowed  to  bloom;  or 
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cuttings  should  be  made  in  September.  Geraniums,  to  bloom  well  in  the  house,  require  to  be 
kept  cool,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air. 

Double  Geraniums.  All  varieties  and  colors.  Bronze-Leaf  Geraniums.  A  good  assort- 
Zonale  Geraniums.    Some  fifty  varieties  of  ment. 

every  shade  and  color.  Ivy -Leaved  Geraniums.    All  colors. 

Silver-Edge  Geraniums.    All  varieties.         Scented-Leaved  Geraniums.    Several  va- 
rieties; lemon-scented,  etc. 
25  cents  each;  $2.25  per  dozen. 

Gold  and  Silver  Tricolor  Geraniums.  All  I  Fancy,  or  Show  (Pelargoniums).  Every 
varieties  and  colors.  |        shade  and  variety. 

30  cents  each ;  $  3.00  per  dozen. 
Geraniums,  all  kinds,  in  splendid  assortment,  our  selection.    20  cents  each  ;  $  2.00  per  dozen. 

GLOXINIA. 

Gloxinias  are  among  the  handsomest  of  our  Summer-blooming  greenhouse  plants.  They 
require  a  porous,  well-enriched  soil,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  warm,  moist  temperature,  about 

seventy  degrees,  and,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower,  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  house,  and,  after  flowering,  dry  them  off  gradu- 
ally, and  keep  free  from  moisture  until  they  again  begin  to  grow. 
50  cents  each ;  $  5.00  per  dozen.    Small  plants,  20  to  30  cents  each ; 
$  2.00  to  $  3.00  per  dozen. 

HELIOTROPE. 

Probably  the  greatest  favorite,  free-blooming,  and  fragrant 
tribe  of  plants  in  cultivation.    It  grows  freely  in  the  open  ground. 
After  the  1st  of  September,  until  killed  by  frost,  it  is  one  ex- 
quisite mass  of  bloom.    Largely  grown  in  Winter  for  cut-flowers. 
All  shades  and  varieties.    15  cents  each  ;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

The  Double  Hollyhock  is  one  of  our  most  splendid 
ornamental  biennials.  It  grows  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  there  are  all  shades  of  color 
from  white  to  deep  purple.    Very  fine  in  large  groups  as  well  as  in  the  flower-garden. 

25  cents  each;  $2.25  per  dozen. 

IVY. 

As  a  climbing-plant  to  cover  walls  or  buildings,  the  Ivy  is  a  favorite.  As  a  house-plant  it 
can  be  grown  easily,  and  trained  to  any  desired  form.  There  are  several  varieties,  including  the 
English,  German,  Variegated-Leaved,  etc. 

25  cents  each;  $2.50  per  dozen:  except  Variegated-Leaved,  which  is  30  to  50  cents  each; 
$  3.00  to  $  5.00  per  dozen. 

LANTANAS. 

The  Lantana  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  most  constant  bloomer.  It  can  be  trained  to 
almost  any  desired  form,  and  is  very  desirable  as  a  house-plant.    They  are  readily  increased  from 
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cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  the  garden,  preferring  a  sunny  situation, 
twenty-five  of  the  finest  named  varieties. 

20  cents  each ;  $  2.00  per  dozen. 


Our  collection  embraces 


LOBELIAS. 

Charming  little  plants,  growing  six  inches  high,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  elegant  blue 
flowers  all  the  season.  They  can  be  used  either  for  the  margin  of  beds,  or  for  vases,  baskets,  etc. 
If  taken  into  the  house  in  the  Fall,  they  will  make  nice  plants  for  the  window-garden  in  Winter. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


MARANTA. 

The  Marantas  are  all  showy  and  beautiful  plants,  with  large,  ornamental  foliage,  requiring 
the  temperature  of  the  hot-house.  M.  Zebrina  is  the  most  robust  and  showy ;  but  the  others  are 
more  unique  in  their  color,  though  less  massive  in  growth. 

50  cents  each. 

MUSK  PLANT  (Mimulus  moschatus). 

The  old  and  well-known  Musk  Plant;  flowers  of  a  bright-golden  yellow;  foliage  strongly 
scented,  of  a  musk  odor  ;  a  very  neat  dwarf-grow- 
ing plant. 

15  cents  each;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

OLEANDER. 

An  old-fashioned  shrub,  grown  as  a  pot- 
plant,  or  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  flowers 
freely  all  Summer.  Flowers  large  and  hand- 
some ;  colors  pure  white,  pink,  etc. 

75  cents  each. 

OXALIS. 

Elegant  flowering  plants,  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  the  greenhouse  or  the  parlor,  where  they 
bloom  in  Winter  or  Spring.  The  flowers,  rose, 
purple,  variegated,  and  yellow,  are  always  hand- 
some in  form  and  beautiful  in  color. 

15  cents  each ;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 

PASSION  FLOWER. 

Handsome,  fast-growing,  and  free-blooming 
climbing-plants.  Very  desirable  for  the  house 
or  conservatory,  where  they  succeed  well  with 
ordinary  care.  Passiflora  Coerulea  has  pur- 
plish-blue flower,  and  is  the  popular  variety. 
25  cents  each. 

PALMS 


Our  collection  embraces  a  great  many  fine  varieties.    Prices  upon  application. 
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PANSY. 

Plants  grown  from  the  choicest  imported  strains  of  seed ;  flowers  of  large  size,  and  of  all 
shades  and  markings.  Pansies  should  be  planted  in  a  half-shaded  situation,  and,  thus  favored, 
will  remain  in  bloom  a  long  time. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


PETUNIA. 

F'ew,  if  any,  plants  have  come  so  rapidly  into  favor  as  the  Petunia.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  they  were  comparatively  unknown,  and  now  no  garden  is  considered  complete 


PETUNIA. 

without  them.  We  grow  all  varieties,  including  single,  double,  striped,  and  blotched,  etc.,  all 
grown  from  the  very  choicest  seed  to  be  obtained. 

Single,  15  cents  each  ;  $  1.50  per  dozen.    Double,  20  cents  each ;  $  2.00  per  dozen. 

PHLOX  (Perennial). 

We  offer  a  fine  collection,  including  white,  pink,  purple,  crimson,  etc. 

25  cents  each  ;  $  2.25  per  dozen. 

PINKS  (Garden). 

These  are  dwarfer  than  Carnations,  growing  about  one  foot  in  height ;  colors  from  white  to 
dark  crimson.    Flowers  double,  clove-scented ;  plant  entirely  hardy. 

25  cents  each;  $2.50  per  dozen. 

PRIMROSE  (Chinese). 

One  of  the  finest,  free-blooming  plants  ;  in  flower  from  December  until  April  or  May.  Grown 
extensively  as  pot-plants  and  for  cut-flowers  in  Winter. 

20  cents  each  ;  $  2.00  per  dozen. 
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PEONIES. 

The  PaeonieS  of  our  gardens  are  divided  into  two  classes;  viz.,  those  which  are  allied  to 
the  Tree  Paeony  (Paeonia  Moutan),  and  the  common  herbaceous  Peonies,  which  are  the 

ones  mostly  grown.  We  offer  a  splendid  collection  of  all  colors  and  shades  of  the  latter,  and  a 
good  assortment  of  the  former. 

Herbaceous  Paeonies  (common  garden  variety),  30 to  50  cents  each;  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  dozen. 

Tree  Paeonies,  $  1 .00  each. 


ROSES. 

Beautiful  Roses  may  be  had  in  any  garden  if  a  few  important  points  are  looked  to.  The 
soil  should  be  well  enriched  and  thoroughly  drained ;  and,  after  the  plants  are  established,  all 
weeds  need  to  be  kept  down  by  means  of  frequent  hoeings.  Roses  should  be  pruned  in  March, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  closely.  If  the  aphis  appear,  syringe  with  water  mixed  with  tobacco  soap. 
The  Hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  the  best  for  out-door  planting ;  while  the  Monthly  or 
Ever-Blooming  Tea-Roses  are  grown  for  in-door  decoration. 

Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Budded  Rose. 

"  Having  cut  back  the  plant  to  two  or  three  buds,  the  stock  should  be  planted  with  the  collar 
(which  is  the  intersection  of  the  bud  with  the  stock)  about  two  inches  under  the  surface,  and  the 
soil  pressed  very  firmly  about  it.  The  latter  point  I  consider  of  the  first  importance :  in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  keys  to  success  in  Rose-culture  in  Spring  planting.  Through  the  Summer  I 
supply  guano  occasionally  to  the  surface,  in  the  proportion  of  a  handful  or  two  to  each  plant, 
sometimes  in  a  dry  state,  sometimes  in  water;  and  near  the  flowering-season  (especially  in  June, 
when  they  are  in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth  and  bloom),  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  recom- 
mended. I  do  not  feel  fully  certain  of  benefit  from  the  application  of  the  latter,  having  tried  it 
but  one  year.  I  use  frequently  in  Summer  a  top-dressing  of  brewers'  spent  hops,  strewn  broad- 
cast, not  digging  it  in :  it  helps  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  has  many  advantages.  The  Rose,  in  a 
healthful,  growing  state,  is  a  great  absorber  of  water ;  and  the  free  use  of  the  hose  morning  and 
evening  has  been  my  most  reliable  assistant  in  promoting  their  excellence,  and  in  freeing  the 
plants  from  insects.  Every  fluttering  leaf  of  the  plants  seems  to  rejoice  as  the  cool  water  showers 
down  upon  them ;  and  the  clean,  fresh  foliage  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  which 
it  surrounds.  But  insects  are  ready  to  invade  every  domain  of  horticulture,  and  are  especially 
destructive  to  the  perfection  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Some  of  them  may  be  overcome  by  water; 
but,  where  the  quantity  essential  for  this  purpose  is  not  easily  accessible,  a  dilution  of  powdered 
hellebore,  in  proportion  of  a  spoonful  to  two  gallons  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  leaf,  will  often  be  found  useful,  particularly  for  the  extermination  of  the  slug,  —  a 
troublesome  and  damaging  insect.  But  as  regards  the  rose-bug  or  rose-beetle,  I  am  in  despair. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  persistent  plague  that  I  have  found  has  been  the  continuous  application 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  that  with  some  severity.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the 
budded  Rose  has  entailed  upon  it  the  disadvantage  of  the  sucker  and  its  endless  care;  but  actual 
experience  proves  this  to  be  very  slight.  It  is  presumed  that  a  lover  of  the  Rose  is  with  his  pets 
as  often  as  possible ;  and  these  persistent  thieves  are  easily  detected,  and  quickly  destroyed.  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  the  maiden  bloom  is  the  best  effort  of  the  budded  Rose ; 
as  I  am  growing  plants  on  the  Manetti  stock,  which  has  been  out  eight  years,  and  are  producing 
as  fine  blooms  as  ever.  The  amateur  wants  results  in  the  shortest  time,  and  therefore  must  take 
the  budded  plant.  If  sunk  deep  enough,  it  soon  becomes  fixed  on  its  own  roots."  —  From  W.  //. 
St'ooner^s  Essay  on  Roses. 
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NEW  ROSES. 


We  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  the  following  varieties,  imported  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  worked  low  upon  the  Manetti  Stock:  — 


Admiral  Seymour.  Deep  purplish  red ;  good 

form.  $i.ooeach. 
Alexander  Dupont.    Velvety  purplish  red, 

shaded  crimson.    50  cents  each. 
Baron  N.  Rothschild.    Crimson  red;  good 

shape  and  foliage.    50  cents  each. 
Beauty  of  Beeston.    Brilliant  crimson;  fra- 
grant.   60  cents  each. 
Comtesse  de  Castija.     Rich  dark  scarlet. 

60  cents  each. 
Comtesse  de  Mailly-Hesle.  Fine-shaded 

flesh-color.    40  cents  each. 
Dr.  Gamier.   Fine  cherry  red  ;  large.  50  cents 

each. 

Duchess  of  Connaught.    Brilliant  crimson. 

60  cents  each. 
Duke  of  Albany.    Vivid  crimson  to  a  dark 

velvety  shade.    60  cents  each. 
Eclair.  Fiery  red ;  vigorous  growth.  $i.ooeach. 
Heinrich  Schultheis.   Delicate  pinkish  rose; 

fine.    50  cents  each. 
Lecoq  Dumesnil.    Dazzling  red;  large.  60 

cents  each. 

Lord  Fred.  Cavendish.  Bright  scarlet ;  glob- 
ular form.    $1.00  each. 

Joseph  Tasson.  Purplish  velvety  crimson. 
40  cents  each. 

Mabel  Morrison.  A  white  Baroness  Roths- 
child; large  and  beautiful.  50  cents  each  ; 
$  4.00  per  dozen. 


Marguerite  de  Roman.  Pink  white,  flesh- 
rose  in  centre.    50  cents  each. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Digat.  Fine  crimson 
red.    $  1. 00  each. 

Merveille  de  Lyon.  Beautiful  pure  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  satiny  rose ;  a  free 
bloomer ;  very  large ;  the  best  light  rose. 
50  cents  each ;  $  5.00  per  dozen. 

Monsieur  Benoit  Comte.  Brilliant  scarlet. 
$  1. 00  each. 

Pride  of  Waltham.  Delicate  flesh-rose.  40 
cents  each. 

Queen  of  Queens.    Flowers  pink,  with  blush 

edges ;  large  and  full ;  perfect  form  ;  a  true 

perpetual  rose.    $  1.00  each. 
R.  C.  Sutton.     Deep  rose,  back  of  petals 

white  ;  sweet  scented.    50  cents  each. 
Ulrich  Brunner  Fils.     Carmine  rose.  60 

cents  each. 

White  Baroness.  Pure  white.  60  cents 
each. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  (H.  T.)  Bright 
delicate  flesh-color;  good.    75  cents  each. 

Viscountess  Falmouth.  (H.  T.)  Delicate 
rose-color ;  fragrant.    60  cents  each. 

Red  Malmaison.  (B.)  Deep  velvety  red ; 
fine.    75  cents  each. 

Crimson  Perpetual  Damask.  Light  crim- 
son ;  an  old  favorite.    50  cents  each. 


Also  the  following  older  varieties  in  quantity :  — 


Anna  de  Diesbach.    Glossy  pink. 
Abel  Carriere.    Velvety  crimson,  maroon. 
Alfred  Colomb.    Rich  red ;  superb. 
A.  K.  Williams.    Carmine  red. 
Beauty  of  Waltham.    Bright  carmine. 
Berthelemy  Joubert.    Cherry  red  ;  superb. 
Bessie  Johnson.    Blush ;  scented. 
Boule  de  Neige.    Pure  white  ;  free. 
Captain  Christy.    Delicate  flesh-color. 
Charles  Lefebvre.    Scarlet  crimson. 
Comtesse  de  Oxford.    Carmine  red. 
Comtesse  de  Roseberry.    Bright  carmine 
rose. 

Comte  Horace  Choiseuil.  Vermilion;  fine. 
Comtesse  de  Henriette  Combbs.  Satiny 
pink. 


Coquette  des  Blanches.    Pure  white. 
Dr.  Andry.    Dark  red. 

Duchess  de  Valombrosa.  Flesh-blush;  fine. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Crimson  scarlet. 
Duke  of  Teck.    Bright  scarlet ;  good  grower. 
Duke  of  Wellington.    Vermilion  red. 
Dupuy  Jamain.    Cerise  red ;  sweet. 
Exposition  de  Brie.    Bright  red. 
Fisher  Holmes.    Red  scarlet. 
Francois  Michelon.    Deep  rose  ;  fine. 
General  Jacqueminot.    Crimson  scarlet. 
Jean  Liabaud.    Velvety  crimson. 
John  Hopper.    Rosy  crimson. 
Jules  Finger.    Blush  white. 
Jules  Margottin.    Rosy  red. 
La  France.    Bright  lilac  rose. 
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La  Rosiere.    Dark  crimson. 
Louis  Van  Houtte.  Scarlet  crimson ;  splendid. 
Madame  Baroness  Rothschild.   Pale  rose ; 
superb. 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier.    Bright  glossy 
rose. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.    Delicate  pink. 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.    Light  pink. 
Madame  Lacharme.    White  ;  large  size. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Finger.  Flesh-rose. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady.    Bright  red. 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner.    Crimson  scarlet. 

50  cents  each ;  $  4.50  per  dozen.    By  the 


Miss  Hassard.    Delicate  pink. 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.    Light  pink. 
Marie  Baumann.    Carmine  crimson ;  fine. 
Marquis  de  Castellane.    Bright  rose. 
Maurice  Bernardin.  Vermilion. 
Monsieur  Norman.    Delicate  rose. 
Paul  Neron.    Dark  rose. 
Prince  Arthur.   Deep  crimson. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Velvety  crimson. 
Princess  Beatrice.    Deep  pink 
Reynolds  Hole.    Maroon  crimson. 
Senateur  Vaisse.    Brilliant  red. 
hundred  a  special  quotation  will  be  made. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

American  grown.  A  rare  opportunity  to  perfect  and  improve  collections.  Worked  low  upon 
the  Manetti  Stock,  extra.    Will  bloom  first  season  of  planting. 


Abel  Carriere.    Velvety-crimson  maroon. 
Abel  Grand.    Light  rose ;  large  ;  sweet. 
Achille  Gonod.    Carmine  red ;  large. 
Alfred  Dumesnil.    Light-cherry  carmine. 
Ampere.    Purple  red,  plush  reflex. 
Annie  Laxton.    Rose  crimson  ;  very  free. 
Annie  Wood.    Bright  red ;  fragrant. 
Antoine  Ducher.    Deep  red ;  fragrant. 
Auguste  Buchner.    Bright  scarlet. 
Auguste  Neumann.    Fiery  red. 
Auguste  Rigotard.    Cherry  red. 
Baron  de  Bonstetten.    Velvety  crimson. 
Baron  Taylor.    Light  rose  ;  large. 
Berthelemy  Levet.    Fine,  bright  rose. 
Boieldieu.    Cherry  red;  free. 
Boule  de  Neige.    Pure  white ;  free. 
Camille  Bernardin.    Bright  red ;  beautiful. 
Catharine  Soupert.    White,  shaded  rose. 
Charles  Baltet.    Carmine  red. 
Charles  Darwin.    Dark  crimson. 
Charles  Lefebvre.    Scarlet  crimson. 
Clotilde  Rolland.    Beautiful  cherry  rose. 
Compte  de  Flanders  (new).    Rich,  velvety 
purple. 

Compte  de  Mortemarte.    Clear  rose. 
Compte  de  Paris.    Bright,  clear  red. 
Comtesse  de  Chabrilland.    Deep  pink. 
Comtesse  de  Choiseuil.    Cherry  red. 
Comtesse  de  Camando.    Bright  red. 
Comtesse  de  Nanteuil.    Deep  rose ;  good. 
Comtesse  de  Roseberry.    Bright  carmine 
rose. 

Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Shaded  rose  ;  double. 


Crimson  Bedder.  Crimson.. 

Dr.  Andry.    Dark  red. 

Dr.  de  Chalus.    Brilliant  red. 

Dr.  Sewell.    Crimson  scarlet. 

Dean  of  Windsor.  Vermilion. 

Due  de  Rohan.    Bright  red. 

Duchess  de  Cuylas.    Bright  carmine. 

Duchess  de  Valombrosa.   Flesh  blush  ;  fair. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Crimson  scarlet. 

Duke  of  Tieck.    Bright  scarlet ;  good  grower. 

Duke  of  Wellington.    Vermilion  red. 

Dupuy  Jamain.    Cerise  red;  sweet. 

Egerie.    Bright,  rosy  pink. 

Elie  Morel.    Peach  blush  ;  early  bloomer. 

Emilie  Hausburg.    Glossy  rose. 

Empereur  de  Maroc.    Maroon  crimson. 

Etienne  Levet.  Carmine. 

Eugene  Appert.    Velvety  crimson. 

Eugdnie  Verdier.    Deep  red. 

Exposition  de  Brie.    Bright  red. 

Fisher  Holmes.    Red  scarlet. 

Franqois  Louvat.    Deep  crimson. 

Frane,ois  Michelon.    Deep  rose  ;  fine. 

George  Baker.    Pure  lake. 

Gloire  de  Bourg-la-Reine.    Brilliant  red. 

Gloire  de  Ducher.    Crimson  purple. 

Gloire  de  Vitry.    Rose  carmine. 

Harrison  Weir.    Velvety  crimson. 

Jean  Lambert.    Dark  red. 

Jean  Liabaud.    Velvety  crimson. 

Jean  Lelievre.    Red  crimson. 

Jean  Rosenkrantz.    Rich  red. 

Jean  Soupert.    Velvety  purple. 
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John  Bright.  Scarlet. 
Jules  Chretien.    Bright  crimson  red. 
Jules  Margottin.    Rosy  red. 
La  Duchesse  de  Morny.    Bright  rose. 
Laelia  or  Louis  Peyronny.    Bright  pink. 
La  France.    Bright  lilac  rose. 
La  Havre.    Brilliant  vermilion. 
La  Rosiere.    Dark  crimson. 
L'Espdrance.    Vermilion  red. 
Lady  Sheffield.    Rosy  cerise. 
Leon  Renault.    Cherry  red. 
Lord  Herbert.    Deep  carmine. 
Louis  Van  Houtte.    Scarlet  crimson ;  splen- 
did. 

Madame  Alice  Dureau.    Bright  rose  ;  large. 
Madame  Boutin.    Crimson  red;  large. 
Madame  Caillat.    Bright  cerise  ;  fine  form. 
Madame  Cheverot.    Satin  rose. 
Madame  Charles  Wood.    Vivid  crimson; 
extra. 

Madame  Charles  Maurice.  Velvety  purple. 
Madame  Charles  Truff aut.  Soft,  satiny  pink. 
Madame  Crapelet.    Light  crimson ;  perfect 
form. 

Madame  Crosy  (new).    China  rose  color. 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux.    Red  lilac. 
Madame  Ducher.    Cherry  red;  good  rose. 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier.    Bright,  glossy 
rose. 

Madame  F.  Buel.    Carmine  rose. 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.    Delicate  pink. 
Madame  Georges  Schwartz.    Glossy  rose. 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.    Light  pink. 
Madame  Lacharme.    White  ;  large  size. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Cointet.   Bright  rose. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Finger.    Flesh  rose. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Verdier.  Bright  rose. 
Madame  Marius  Cote.    Rosy  red. 
Madame  Montet.    Soft  rose. 
Madame  Nachury.    Delicate  rose. 
Madame  Noman.    Pure  white. 
Madame  Prosper  Langier.    Bright  rose. 
Madame  Sophia  Fropot.    Rosy  pink. 
Mademoiselle   Theresa  Levet.  Brilliant 
rose. 

Madame  Vidot.    Flesh  rose. 
Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood.    Bright  red. 
Mademoiselle  Dumaine.    Tender  rose. 
Mademoiselle  Julie  Dymonier.   Pale  rose. 
Mademoiselle     Marguerite  Dombrain. 
Satiny  rose. 


Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady.    Bright  red. 
Mrs.  Baker.    Carmine  red. 
Madame  George  Paul.    Flesh  rose. 
Madame  Rivers.    Bright  flesh. 
Miss  Hassard.    Delicate  pink. 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.    Light  pink. 
Magna  Charta.    Carmine  pink. 
Marie  Baumann.    Carmine  crimson  ;  fine. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter.    Cherry  rose. 
Marechal  Vaillant.    Purple  crimson. 
Marquise  de  Castellane.    Bright  rose. 
Marquise  de  Gibot.    Clear  rose. 
Marquise  de  Salisbury.    Rosy  crimson. 
May  Quennel.    Magenta  crimson. 
Maurice  Bernardin.  Vermilion. 
Monsieur  Alfred  Dumesnil.    Deep  rose. 
Monsieur  Boncenne.    Maroon  crimson. 
Monsieur  Etienne  Dupuy.    Silvery  rose. 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas.    Bright  red. 
Monsieur  Norman.    Delicate  rose. 
Monsieur  Thouvenel.    Velvety  red. 
Nardy  Freres.    Purple  rose. 
Oxonian.    Deep  rose. 
Paul  Neron.    Dark  rose. 
Paul  Verdier.    Bright  rose. 
Penelope  Mayo.    Carmine  red. 
Pierre  Carnot.    Deep  red. 
Pierre  Notting.    Blackish  red. 
Prince  Arthur.    Deep  carmine. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Velvety  crimson. 
Princess  Beatrice.    Deep  pink. 
Prince  de  Portia.    Vermilion  red. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.    Pale  rose. 
Queen  Victoria.    Pale  pink. 
Reine  du  Midi.    Bright  rose. 
Reynolds  Hole.    Maroon  crimson. 
Richard  Wallace.    Bright  rose. 
Robert  Marnock.    Deep  crimson. 
Rosy  Morn.    Rose  peach. 
Royal  Standard.    Satiny  rose. 
Senateur  Vaisse.    Brilliant  red. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.    Vermilion  red. 
Souvenir  d' Arthur  Sansal.    Bright  rose  ; 
fine. 

Souvenir  de  Coulomnier.    Dazzling  red. 
Souvenir  de  Dr.  Jamain.    Velvety  crimson. 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Bright 
crimson. 

Souvenir  de  Madame  Berthier.    Fine  red. 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Robert.  Salmon 
pink. 
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Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll.    Cherry  red. 
Souvenir  de  Victor  Verdier.   Crimson  vio- 
let. 

Star  of  Waltham.    Deep  crimson. 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.    Dark  maroon. 


Thomas  Mills.    Rosy  carmine. 
Vicomte  Vigier.    Violet  red. 
Vicomtesse  de  Vezins.    Bright  rose. 
William  Warden.    Rose  pink. 


Per  dozen,  $  5.00 ;  50  cents  each. 


TEAS,  Etc. 

Souvenir  d'Elise.  (T.)  Creamy  white ;  very 
large ;  extra.  60  cents  each ;  per  dozen, 
$  4.50. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid.    (H.  T.)    Red  carmine. 

50  cents  each. 
Madame  Isaac  Periere.    (H.  B.)   Vivid  car- 
mine ;  fine.     40  cents  each ;   per  dozen, 
$  3-5°- 

Persian  Yellow.    (S.)    Golden  yellow.  40 
cents  each ;  per  dozen,  $  3.50. 
We  can  supply  a  small  number  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  two 
years  old,  but  not  as  large  as  one  year  old  on  Manetti  Stock. 


Celine  Forestier. 

each. 

Devoniensis.  (T.) 
each. 

Etoile  de  Lyon.  (T.) 

50  cents  each. 
Gloire  de  Dijon.   Salmon  buff;  splendid. 

cents  each ;  per  dozen,  $  3.00. 
Homer.    (T.)    Salmon  rose.    50  cents  each 


(N.)   Pale  yellow.  50  cents 
Creamy  white.    50  cents 
New ;  sulphur-yellow. 
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Anton  Mouton.    Silvery  rose ;  very  large. 
Abel  Carriere.    Velvety  crimson,  maroon. 
Boieldieu.    Cherry  red ;  free. 
Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Shaded  rose ;  double. 
Dupuy  Jamain.    Cerise  red  ;  sweet. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.    Crimson  scarlet. 
Exposition  de  Brie.    Bright  red. 
Frangois  Michelon.    Deep  rose  ;  fine. 
Hippolyte  Jamain.    Bright  rose. 
John  Hopper.    Rosy  crimson. 
Leopold  1st.    Bright,  deep  red. 

Each, 


Madame  Alice  Dureau.    Bright  rose;  large. 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux.    Red  lilac. 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.    Delicate  pink. 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.    Light  pink. 
Magna  Charta.    Carmine  pink. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter.    Cherry  rose. 
May  Quennel.    Magenta  crimson. 
Miss  Hassard.    Delicate  pink. 
Paul  Neron.    Dark  rose. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Velvety  crimson. 
Rosy  Morn.    Rose  peach. 
50  cents. 


MOSSES  (Own  Roots). 


Celine.    Shaded  dark  crimson.    50  cents  each ; 

per  hundred,  $  18.00. 
Common.    Very  double ;  pale  rose  ;  fine.  50 

cents  each. 

Capt.  Ingram.   Dark  velvety  purple.   50  cents 
each. 


Lanei.  Very  double ;  deep  brilliant  rose.  50 
cents  each;  per  hundred,  $  18.00. 

Salet  (perpetual).  Light  pink  ;  free.  75  cents 
each. 

White  Bath  (budded).  Pure  white;  double. 
75  cents  each. 


SALVIA. 

These  plants  are  very  useful  for  filling  large  beds  for  Autumn  blooming.    Their  brilliant 
colors,  when  scattered  amongst  shrubbery,  give  a  most  gorgeous  effect. 
Splendens  {Scarlet  Sage).    Brilliant  scarlet.      Alba.    Pure  white. 
Rosea.    Rich ;  rose-colored  flowers.  Patens.    Richest  blue. 

Gordonii.    Same  color  as  Splendens;  more  Fulgens.    Red;  very  showy. 

dwarf. 

15  cents  each;  #1.50  per  dozen. 
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STEVIA. 

White,  Winter-flowering  plants  of  great  value ;  free  flowering,  and  vigorous  growers. 
20  cents  each  ;*  $  2.00  per  dozen. 

SMILAX. 

This  beautiful  climber  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  introduction ;  to  the  florist,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  bouquets,  it  is  indispensable.    It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

25  cents  each;  $2.50  per  dozen. 

SWEET  WILLIAM. 

Old  garden  favorites,  the  new  varieties  of  which  are  very  fine,  both  single  and  double  flower- 
ing. 

15  cents  each  ;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


VERBENA. 

For  years  the  cultivation  of  the  Verbena  has  been  made  a  specialty  by  many  leading 
florists.  We  offer  thirty  varieties  this  season.  In  making  up  this  collection,  we  have  kept  two 
objects  in  view,  —  good  bedding-qualities  and  finest  flowers.  For  beds  on  the  lawn,  the  Verbena 
is  much  used. 

10  cents  each  ;  $1.00  per  dozen ;  $  6.00  per  hundred. 


VINCA. 

Vinca  (Periwinkle),  also  called  Creeping  Myrtle,  is  a  well-known  genus  of  trailing 
plants.  A  splendid  class  of  plants  for  rock-work  and  hanging  baskets ;  good  also  for  planting 
under  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  where  they  rapidly  cover  the  ground  with  bright  green  and  variegated 
foliage. 

25  cents  each. 


VIOLET. 

As  a  Winter-blooming  plant,  the  Violet  is  much  prized  amongst  florists  for  cut-flowers. 
If  started  in  cold-frames  in  the  Fall,  it  will  flower  early  in  the  Spring. 

15  cents  each;  $  1.50  per  dozen. 


(FOR  SPRING  PLANTING.) 

GLADIOLUS. 

(Splendid  French  Hybrids.) 

Of  Summer  blooming  plants,  for  general  garden  decoration,  the  Gladiolus  is  deserving 
of  special  attention.    Requiring  but  little  room  for  growth,  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  filling 

up  vacant  places  in  the  borders  ;  while  for  mass- 
ing in  large  beds,  where  a  brilliant  and  effective 
display  is  desired,  they  are  invaluable.  They  are 
remarkable  for  ease  of  culture,  grace  of  habit, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  intense  coloring  of  the 
flowers,  that  varies  from  the  most  brilliant  scar- 
let to  pure  white,  from  clear  rose  to  pure  yellow 
and  bright  purple.  The  splendid  French  Hy- 
brids are  conceded  by  critical  florists  to  excel 
all  others  in  diversity  and  richness  of  coloring, 
as  also  in  beauty  and  form  of  flowers.  We  offer 
them  in  mixtures  of  colors,  in  mixtures  of  special 
shades,  and  in  named  varieties  assorted  by  colors. 

IN  MIXTURES. 

Each.  Dozen. Per  100. 

Extra    Fine  Mixed, 

American-grown  .    .    .  $0.05  $0.50  $3.00 
Extra    Fine  Mixed, 
French,  imported.  All 
colors  10      .75  5.00 

IN  SHADES. 

Each.  Dozen. Per  100. 

Rose  Shades,  Extra  Fine 

Mixed  $  0.05  $  0.40  $  2.50 

Scarlet  and  Red 
Shades,  Extra  Fine 
Mixed.    Imported   .    .      .05      .40  2.50 

 05      .60  3.50 

 10     1. 00  5.00 

.    .    .  10    1. 00  5.00 


GLADIOLUS. 

White  Shades,  Extra  Fine  Mixed 
Yellow  Shades,  Extra  Fine  Mixed 
Violet  Shades,  Extra  Fine  Mixed 


TUBEROSE. 

A  tender  bulbous  plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  suitable  for  the  Summer  garden,  or  for  house- 
forcing  throughout  the  year.  For  gardens  in  warm  latitudes  they  may  be  planted  in  Spring,  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  in  good  soil,  well  enriched  with  fine  old  cow-manure  or  rich  compost,  set- 
ting the  bulbs  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  and  slightly  under  the  surface.  Where  the  growing  season 
is  short,  they  must  be  started  in  pots  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  turned  out  into  the  borders 
when  the  weather  is  settled  and  warm.  The  bloom  commences  in  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks  from 
planting,  and  usually  consists  of  fifteen  to  thirty  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant. 
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TUBEROSE—  Continued. 

Each.  Dozen. Perioo. 

Double  Dwarf,  Pearl,  splendid  variety,  good  flowering  bulbs  $0.10  $1.00  $5.00 

Double,  Large-Flowering,  extra  flowering  bulbs   .08    0.75  4.00 

AMARYLLIS. 

The  Amaryllis  are  an  interesting  class  of  bulbs  desirable  for  growing  in  pots,  and  produ- 
cing showy  flowers  that  are  very  attractive  and  handsome.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a  rich, 
sandy  loam,  with  good  drainage.  They  require  abundant  moisture  when  growing;  but,  at  their 
season  of  rest,  water  should  be  given  sparingly. 

Each. 

Amaryllis  Johnsonii  $0.75 

  Greviana   75 

  Atamasco  10 

  Aulica   75 

Set  of  4  for  $  2.00. 


AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSIMA  (Jacobaea  Lily). 

Crimson-velvet  color,  flowering  early  in  the  Summer.  The  flowers  have  a  most  graceful  and 
charming  appearance.  To  be  planted  out  in  May  in  rich  ground ;  the  roots  are  preserved  like 
Dahlias  during  the  Winter. 

20  cents  each;  $2.00  per  dozen. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  (Golden  Japan  Lily). 

This  superb  Lily  has  flowers  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  across,  composed  of  six  delicate,  white, 
ivory-like  petals,  each  being  thickly  studded  with  rich  chocolate-crimson  spots,  and  having  a  bright 
golden  band  through  the  centre  of  each  petal,  with  an  exquisite  vanilla-like  perfume.  As  the 
bulbs  acquire  age  and  strength,  the  flowers  obtain  their  maximum  size  and  number.  Upwards  of 
twelve  flowers  have  been  produced  on  a  single  stem.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  dry  soils,  also  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  pot-culture. 

Each.  Dozen. 

Strong  Flowering  Bulbs   .   $  0.50  $  5.00 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  (Japan  Lily). 

These  superb  Lilies  are  perfectly  hardy,  flowering  freely  in  July  and  August,  forming  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  in  the  flower-border.  Strong  bulbs,  for  Spring  planting,  can  be  furnished 
as  late  as  the  1st  of  April,  after  which  time  they  can  be  furnished  in  pots,  for  turning  out  into  the 
border.    Thev  also  flower  finely  in  pots. 

Each . 

Album.    White  $0.50 

Roseum.    Spotted  rose   .25 

Rubrum.    White  and  red  spotted  25 

LILIUM  HARRISII. 

The  great  value  of  this  Lily  consists  in  its  earliness  and  free-blooming  qualities,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  individual  flower.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  Lilium  Longiflorum,  and  the 
curled  points  of  the  petals  give  it  additional  beauty.    Color  pure  white,  and  very  fragrant.  This 
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new  Lily  has  the  valuable  peculiarity  of  flowering  two  to  four  times  in  succession  without  rest. 
Habit  of  growth  is  free  but  dwarf,  the  height  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  A  single  plant 
frequently  has  as  many  as  thirty  flowers  on  it  at  one  time. 

Price  50  cents  and  75  cents  each. 

MADEIRA  VINE. 

A  tuberous-rooted  climbing  plant  of  rapid  growth,  with  beautiful,  thick,  wax-like,  light  green 

leaves,  and  fragrant,  feathery  white  flowers. 
Its  culture  is  simple :  the  root  needs  but 
to  be  planted,  and  a  trellis  or  strings  given 
it  to  climb  upon.  The  root  is  tender,  and 
somewhat  like  a  potato,  and  may  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  respects  frosts, 
housing,  etc. 

Each.  Dozen. 

Selected  Roots.   .   .   .  $0.10  $0.75 

CALADIUM  ESCU- 
LENTUM. 

A  tropical  plant  of  the  well-known 
family  of  Caladium,  growing  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  with  corresponding 
breadth.  The  leaves  are  of  immense  size, 
often  eighteen  inches  by  two  feet.  As  a 
single  plant  for  lawns  or  large  flower-bor- 
caladium  esculentum.  ders,  it  has  no  superior. 


Each.  Dozen. 

1st  size  $0.50  $  4.50 

2d    "    .30  3.00 

3d    "  •    •       -15  i-S° 


CANNA  (Indian  Shot  Plant). 

A  class  of  plants  for  grand  effects ;  their  rich-and  varied  colored  leaves,  combined  with  large 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  brilliant  colors,  make  them  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  sub- 
tropical gardening.    The  roots  are  successfully  wintered  in  a  cellar. 

Price  25  cents  each. 

TIGRIDIA  (Tiger  Flower). 

Curious  and  beautiful  shell-like  flowers,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  flowering  from  July  to 
October.  The  bulbs  are  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  taken  up  in  October,  and  kept  over 
Winter  in  dry  sand. 

Each.  Dozen. 

Conchiflora.    With  deep-colored  flowers  ;  a  lovely  variety  $0.10  $1.00 

Grandiflora.    Deep-crimson  scarlet ;  of  the  largest  size   .10  1.00 

Pavonia.    Scarlet,  spotted  with  pure  yellow   .10  1.00 
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WHITE  GRAPE 

"  FRANCIS  6.  HAYES." 


DESCRIPTION. 

Bunch  medium  to  large,  mod- 
erately compact,  partly  shouldered. 
Berry  medium,  globular.  Color 
greenish-white,  changing  to  a  fine 
amber-yellow  when  fully  ripe ;  skin 
very  firm.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and 
of  a  delicate  texture,  and  fine  flavor; 
no  foxiness.  Foliage  healthy,  thick,  and 
free  from  disease.  Vine  vigorous,  and 
very  hardy.  A  prolific  bearer ;  ripens 
from  seven  to  ten  days  before  Concord. 


PRICES  FOR  VINKS. 

1  year,  No.  1  $  1.25  each. 

1  "      "7  12.00  per  dozen. 

2  years,  "7  7.75  each. 

2    "      "    1  17.00  per  dozen. 
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fruits. 

GRAPE-VINES  FOR  GRAPERIES. 

Price  75  cents  each,  except  those  noted;  $8.00  per  dozen.    Extra  size,  $1.50  to  $2.00  each. 

These  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings  of  bearing  vines,  and  all  grown  in  pots.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  leading  varieties  :  — 


Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Chasselas  White. 
Foster's  White. 
Frontignan  White. 


Hamburg  Black. 
  Golden. 


Muscat  of  Alexandria.  $  i.oo. 
  Hamburg.  $i.oo. 


HARDY  GRAPE-VINES. 

2-year  old,  50  cents,  except  those  noted. 

Our  collection  includes  all  the  really  valuable  varieties  that  can  be  recommended  for  general 
culture. 


Amber  Queen.   $1.50  each. 

Brighton. 

Concord. 

Delaware. 

Diana. 

Duchess.    75  cents  each. 
Jefferson.   $1.00  each. 
Lady. 

Moore's  Early. 


Norfolk.    $  1.50  each. 
Norwood.    $1.50  each. 
Oriental,    $1.50  each. 
Focklington.    75  cents. 

Prentiss.    Strong,  one-year  plants,  50  cents; 

two  years,  75  cents. 
Salem. 

Vergennes.    $  1.00  each. 
Worden. 
Also  many  other  varieties. 


APPLES. 

50  to  75  cents  each;  large  size,  $1.00  each.    Large  trees,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 


Baldwin. 

Dan  vers  Winter  Sweet. 
Early  Harvest. 
Gravenstein. 
Golden  Russet. 
Hubbardston  Nonesuch. 
King  of  Tompkins  County 
Lady. 

Maiden's  Blush. 


Northern  Spy. 
Porter. 

Red  Astrachan. 
Rhode  Island  Greening 
Roxbury  Russet. 
Smith's  Cider. 
Sweet  Bough. 
Tolman's  Sweet. 
Williams  Favorite. 
Also  many  other  varieties. 


CRAB-APPLES. 

50  cents  to  $1.50  each. 


Hyslop. 

Red  Siberian. 


Transcendent.  . 
Yellow  Siberian. 
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Trees  of  good  size  and  quality,  $1.00 

Bartlett. 
Beurre  Bosc. 

  d'Anjou. 

  Clairgeau. 

  Diel. 

  Hardy. 

Belle  Lucrative. 
Buffum. 

Also 


PEARS. 

and  $2.00  each.    Extra  trees,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 

Clapp's  Favorite. 
Lawrence. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Seckel. 
Sheldon. 
Urbaniste. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
Winter  Nellis. 
ly  other  varieties. 


PEACHES. 

Price  30  cents  and  50  cents  each,  according  to  size 

Alexander. 
Crawford  Early. 
  Late. 


Large  trees,  $1.00. 


Foster. 
George  IV. 


Hale's  Early. 
Old  Mixon  Free. 
Red  Rareripe. 
Stump  of  the  World. 
Yellow  Rareripe. 


$1.00  to  $2.00 

Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Early  Orleans. 
Gen.  Hand. 
Imperial  Gage. 


PLUMS. 

r,  according  to  size.    Large  trees,  $3.00. 
Jefferson. 

Lawrence's  Favorite. 
Lombard. 

Washington  Bolmar. 


Black  Tartarian. 
Coe's  Transparent. 
Downer's  Late 


Champion.   $  i.oo. 


CHERRIES, 

$1.00  each. 


Early  Richmond. 
Gov.  Wood. 
May  Duke. 


QUINCES. 

|  Orange.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 


Early  Golden. 


APRICOTS. 

50  cents  io  75  cents  each. 

|  Moorpark. 


Boston. 


NECTARINES. 

50  cents  to  75  cents  each. 

|  Early  Newington. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Our  collection  includes  all  the  really  valuable  and  standard  varieties  which  have  been  found 


worthy  of  general  cultivation ; 

also  the  best  of  the  new  kinds  recently  introduced. 

Per  doz.  Per  zoo. 

Per  doz.  Per  100. 

$0.50  $1.00 

Charles  Downing    .    .  . 

•50 

1. 00 

.50  I.25 

Cumberland  Triumph .  . 

•50 

1.25 

.50  I.50 

Crescent  Seedling  .    .  . 

.50 

1. 00 

.50       1 .00 

•5° 

1.25 

.50  I.50 

Marlboro'  (New)  (Red)  . 
Belle  de  Fontenay  (Red) 

Clarke  (Red)  

Cuthbert  (Red)  .... 


RASPBERRIES. 


Per  doz.  Per  100. 

.    $  3-o° 
1.00 

1.00 

1 .00 


Gregg  (Black  Cap)  .  . 
Hansell  (Red)  ..... 
Souhegan  (Black  Cap) 
Brandywine  (Red)  .  . 


Per  doz.  Per  100. 

$1.00  - 

1.50 

1. 00 
•75 


CURRANTS. 

Each.  Per  doz. 

Fay's  Prolific  (Red),  i  yr.  old,   $  0.50   $  5.00 

 (Red).  2  years  old,       .75  7.50 

Per  doz.  Per  100. 

Cherry  (Red)  $1.00 


La  Versaillaise  (Red) . 
White  Grape  .... 
Black  Naples  .... 
Lee's  Prolific  (Black)  . 


fer  doz.  Per  100. 
$l.OO 
I. OO 
1. 00 
1 .00 


Early  Harvest 
Dorchester 
Kittatinny  . 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Per  doz  Per  100. 
$  I.OO 
1. 00 

1.00  - 


Per  doz.  Per  100. 

Wilson's  Early  $1.00 

Wachusett  Thornless .    .   .  1.00 
Snyder   1.00  - 


MULBERRIES. 

Downing's  Everbearing.   50  cents  to  $  1.00  |  White  Mulberry. 

each. 


50  cents  to  $  1.00  each. 


Downing's  Seedling 
Houghton's  Seedling 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Per  doz  Per  100. 

$  1.50 
I.50 


Smith's  Seedling. 
English  Varieties 


Per  doz.  Per  100. 
$  I.50 
2.00 


SELECT  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Price  50  cents  each,  except  those  noted;  $4.50  per  dozen. 


Althaeas. 

Althaea,  new  variegated. 

Amorpha  fruticosa. 

Calycanthus  florida,  or  Allspice-Tree. 

Catalpa  speciosa. 

Cranberry-Tree  (Viburnum). 


Clethra  alnifolia. 
Daphne  cneorum. 
Deutzia  crenata  pleno. 

  crenata  pleno  alba. 

  gracilis. 

  purpurea  pleno. 
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SELECT  HARDY  SHRUBS  —  Continued. 


Deutzia  scabra  and  crenata. 

  variegata. 

 Fortunei. 


$  I. oo. 


grandiflora.  50 


new  double  scarlet. 


Exochorda  grandiflora. 
Forsythia  viridissima. 

  suspensa. 

Hydrangea  paniculata 

cents  to  $  1 .00. 

  quercifolia. 

Hawthorn,  Paul's 

$1.50-  " 
Lonicera  tartarica. 

 alba. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana.  $2.00. 
Pavia  macrostachya. 
Pyrus  japonica. 
Philadelphus  thyrsiflorus. 


Purple  Barberry. 
Smoke-Tree 
Syringas. 
Syringa  sinensis. 
Spiraea  callosa. 

  alba. 

  Thunbergii. 

  trilobata,  Reevesii  pleno,  pruni- 


folia  pleno,  and  several  others. 
Viburnum  plicatum.   $  1.00. 

  lantanoides. 

  opulus  (Snowball). 

Weigela  rosea. 

  Desboisi. 

  hortensis  nivea. 

  variegata. 


White  Fringe-Tree. 


HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 


Price  50  cents  each, 

Akebia  quinata. 
Aristolochia  sipho.  $1.00. 
Ampelopsis  (Virginia  Creeper). 

  Veitchii.     25  cents  each;  $2.50  per 

dozen. 

Bignonia,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 
Clematis  flammula.    50  cents  to  $  1 .00. 

  jackmanii.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 

Honeysuckles,  Japan,  variegated. 


except  those  noted. 

Honeysuckles,  Hall's  New. 

  Scarlet  Trumpet. 

  Variegated  Monthly. 

  Japan  Evergreen. 


Menispermum  Canadense. 
Roxbury  Wax-Work  (Celastrus). 
Wistaria,  Chinese  Purple.     50  cents  to 

$  1.50,  according  to  size. 
  Chinese  White.  $1.00. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES. 

(EVERGREEN  TREES.) 


5  cents  to 
(Very  scarce.)     Each  50 


Arbor  Vitee,  American.  Each 

$  1. 00. 
Norway  Spruce. 

cents  to  $1.00. 
Hemlock  Spruce.    Each  50  cents  to  $1.00 
Rentinospora  obtusa.    50  cents  to  $1.00. 

  plumosa  aurea.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 

  squarrosa.    50  cents  to  $1.50. 

Taxus  canadensis.    50  cents  to  $2.00. 


Thuja  (arbor  vitae)  Woodward.    50  cents 
to  $  1.50. 

  Parson's  compacta.  50  cents  to  $1.00. 

Pinus  Austriaca.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 
  strobus  (White  Pine).    50  cents  to 


$  1. 00. 

—  sylvestris. 


50  cents  to  $1.00. 
Picea  Balsamea.  50  cents  to  $1.00. 
Scotch  Larch.    50  cents  to  #1.00. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

(or,  those  that  shed  their  eoliage  each  season.) 

Norway  Maple.    50  cents;  large  size,  $  1. 00  |  Rock  Maple.    50  cents;  large  size,  $1.00  to 

to  $2.00  each.  $  2.00  each. 
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ORNAMENTAL   TREES  —  Con  tin  ued. 


Scarlet  Maple.    50  cents;  large  size,  $1.00 

to  $  2.00  each. 
Wier's  cut-leaved  Maple.     $  1.00  to  $2.00 

each. 

White,  or  Silver  Maple.    50  cents;  Targe 

size,  $  1. 00  to  $  2.00  each. 
Purple-leaved    Maple.     $1.50    to  $2.00 

each. 

American  Elm.    50  cents;  large  size,  $1.00 

to  $  2.00  each. 
Scotch  Elm.    50  cents  each. 
English  Elm.    50  cents;  large  size,  $1.00  to 

$  2.00  each. 

American  Beech.    50  cents  to  $1.00  each. 
Purple  Beech.   $  1.00  to  $  2.00  each. 
Cut-leaved  Beech.   $  1.50  to  $  2.00  each. 
American  Linden.     50  cents;   large  size, 

$  1. 00  to  $  1.50  each. 
European  Linden.   50  cents ;  large  size,  $  1.00 

to  $  1.50  each. 
Canoe,  or  Paper  Birch.    50  cents  each. 
Weeping  cut-leaved  Birch.   $1.00  to  $  1.50 

each. 

Silver-leaved  Poplar,  or  Abele.    50  cents 

each;  large,  $  1.06, each. 
Cottonwood.    50  cents  to  $  1.00  each. 
White  American  Ash.     50  cents;  large, 

$  1.00  to  $  1.50  each. 


European  Mountain  Ash.    50  cents  ;  large, 
$  1. 00  each. 

Magnolia  Acuminata.    $  1.00  to  $  2.00  each. 

  Tripetala.    $  1. 00  to  $  1.50  each. 

Weeping  Ash.   $  1. 00  to  $  1.50  each. 
Weeping  Mountain  Ash.    $1.00  to  $1.50 
each. 

Weeping  Elm.    $  1.50  each. 

Weeping    Kilmarnock  Willow.  $1.50 

to  $  2.00  each. 
Weeping  Willow 
Horse  Chestnut. 
Sweet  Chestnut. 
Catalpa  Speciosa. 
Nettle-Tree 
Judas  Tree. 


50  cents  to  $  1. 00  each. 
S  1 .00. 
50  cents. 
75  cents. 
75  cents. 

75  cents  to  $  1. 00. 
Three  Thorn  Acacia.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 
Black  Walnut.    50  cents  to  $  1 .00. 
Kcelreuteria.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 
Tulip  Tree.    75  cents  to  $1.50. 
Balm  of  Gilead.    50  cents  to  $1.00. 
Chestnut  Oak.    50  cents  to  $  1. 00. 
Red  Oak.    75  cents  to  $  1.50. 
White  Oak.    (Scarce.)    3  to  6  feet,  50  cents 

to  $  1. 00;  1  to  2  feet,  1 5  cents  to  30  cents. 
Swamp  White  Oak.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 
Salix  Japonica.    50  cents  to  $  1.00. 
Golden  Willow.    50  cents  to  $  1 .00. 

The  above  list  includes  some  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  Ornamental  Trees  in  cultiva- 
tion.   For  varieties  not  enumerated,  please  write  us  for  prices. 


MARKET-GARDENERS'  IMPLEMENTS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


RAWSON'S  FIELD  MARKER. 

This  implement  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  that  the  Market-gardener  has  occasion  to  use. 
It  will  mark  either  10,  12,  20,  or  24  inches  apart,  by  simply  changing  the  pins  in  the  wheel,  which 
are  put  in  with  a  nut.  It  requires  no  line  unless  you  are  very  particular,  and  will  mark  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk.  Especially  useful  in  setting  out  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce, 
Pepper  Plants,  etc.    After  once  using  this  implement,  no  one  will  ever  be  without  one. 
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Rawson's  ^Tested  €>eeDs. 


MARKET  WAGON. 


FARM,  MARKET,  AND  MANURE  WAGONS  AND  FUNGS, 

light  or  heavy,  as  desired.  Wheelbarrows  and  other  Farming-Tools.  Personal  supervision 
of  all  work,  the  best  material  used,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  in  all  cases. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  CHARLES   GOTT,  Manufacturer. 

BOSTON  AGENTS.  ARLINGTON,  MASS, 


For  making  Hot-Bed  Mats,  this  is  just  what  is  required,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  room  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  it.  It  is  very  durable,  and  no  one  making  mats  can  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Hot-Bed  Mats  made  by  machine  constantly  on  hand  at  reduced  prices ;  also,  Hand-made  Mats 
of  the  best  quality. 
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Dawson's  ^Tested  SeeDs. 


CABBAGE  CARRIER. 


The  best  implement  for  use  in  the  Cabbage-field.  Two  men  can  easily  carry  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred Cabbages,  according  to  size.   It  can  be  set  down  between  the  rows,  and  filled  from  either  side. 


RADISH  MARKER. 


Used  for  marking  lines  for  sowing  Radishes.  By  drawing  it  across  the  bed,  the  seed  can  be 
sown  at  the  proper  distance  apart.    A  very  valuable  tool. 
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THE  DEANE 

Steam  Pumping  Machinery 

IS  MANUFACTURED 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY  AND  FOR  ALL  DUTIES. 


BOILER -FEED,    FIRE,    TANK,    AND    LOW-PRESSURE  PUMPS, 
COMBINED   BOILERS   AND   PUMPS   FOR  IRRIGATION, 
ARE  SPECIALTIES. 


THE   DEANE   STEAM   PUMP  COMPANY, 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

New  York.      Boston.       Chicago.       Philadelphia.       St.  Louis. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

W.  W.   RAWSON    &  CO. 
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Sails  at  full  drive.  Sails  at  full  reef. 


f  HE  IflNA  Centrifugal-Uovewor 

m  Windmill.^* 


No  one  will  question  the  great  advantage  and  true  economy  of  employing  the  wind  as  a 
worker,  for  it  is  everywhere  present,  and  costs  nothing.  To  the  practical  question,  How  can 
this  be  done,  and  be  best  done  ?  we  offer  as  our  answer,  and  as  the  best  answer,  our  windmill 
itself.  The  reasons  upon  which  this  assertion  of  its  superiority  is  based  are  fully  set  forth  in 
our  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  may  be  briefly  and  in  part  outlined  as  follows  :  — 

First,  It  employs,  in  a  new,  simple,  and  effective  method,  the  centrifugal-governor  princi- 
ple of  regulation  —  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  adjust  itself  to  all  changes  of  wind-pressure,  and  to 
all  changes  in  the  load  or  work  to  be  done,  and  to  utilize  the  full  force,  when  needed,  of  heavy 
winds,  and  to  maintain,  under  all  these  varying  pressures  and  resistances,  a  uniformity  of  motion 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  steam-engine,  —  advantages  not  one  of  which  can  be  obtained  under 
any  other  system  of  regulation. 

Second,  Its  greater  working-power,  due  to  the  breadth  of  its  fans  or  sails,  and  to  the  flatness 
of  their  inclination  from  the  plane  of  revolution,  and  to  its  perfect  regulation. 

Third,  It  always  stands  face  to  the  wind. 

Fourth,  It  is  centrally  balanced  on  its  bed-plate,  and  turns  easily  without  friction  or  strain. 
Fifth,  The  excellence  and  strength  of  its  construction. 

Sixth,  The  working-parts  of  the  regulating  mechanism,  being  small  and  external,  can,  if 
necessary  after  long  use,  be  renewed  at  small  expense,  and  without  taking  down  the  mill. 

Seventh,  Its  cheapness.  The  purchaser  will  find  if  he  takes  into  account,  as  he  should,  the 
foregoing  merits,  and  particularly  the  important  fact  that,  size  for  size,  our  windmills  have  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  more  working-power  than  any  others,  that  our  prices  are  lower  than  those 
of  other  responsible  manufacturers. 

At  the  Fifteenth  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  held  in 
Boston  in  the  fall  of  1884,  the  judges  awarded  to  our  exhibit  a  Silver  Medal,  the  highest  awarded 
in  the  Windmill  Class. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Price-Lists, 
copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Company, 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS. 

Boston  Agents,  W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 
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BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1861. 


Iradleys®  Superphosphate. 
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Uniform  in  Quality  I  %  Uniform  in  Condition !  %  Uniform  in  Value  ! 
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Unequalled  Mechanical  Condition.  #   §   #  A  Complete  Manure  for  all  Crops.  * 

oooooooooocooooooocooocooooooooooooooooooooo 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Bradley's  Superphosphate  has  maintained  its 
reputation  as  the  best  in  the  market.  Based  upon  no  vague  theoretical  principles,  it  is  not 
an  experimental  fertilizer  of  variable  composition  and  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition,  and  value.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  plant-food  in  the  most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  and  combined 
in  proportions  proven  by  an  actual  experience  of  twenty-four  years  to  best  constitute 
A  WELL  -  BALANCED  COMPLETE  MANURE  for  general  use  on  all  crops, 
either  with  or  without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 

27  KILBY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  W.  RAWSON   &  CO. 

no 


ESTABLISHED  1765. 


A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HAND  AND  MACHINE  MADE 


r      innr  ^iss^     %w%w    %w//ww  l^lLr  L/'  „....'  . 

'  ~"  @)  w^i?—  

/Va/w  a/;*/  Fancy  Table  and  Hanging  Pots, 


For  full  particulars  of  prices,  freights,  discounts,  etc.,  write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  be  particular  to  state  whether  Flower 
Pots  or  Art  Pottery  is  wanted. 

P.S. — £ive  Messrs.  Rawson  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  credit  for  this 
advertisement. 


A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

NORTH  CAMBRIDGE, 

Mass. 


hi 


Greenhouse  *  Heating 


AND 


VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


Base-burning  Water-Heater 

Three  Sizes.     Patented  1873. 


HITCHINGS  &  CO., 

(Established  18H) 


No.  233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


FOUR  PATTERNS  OF  BOILERS.  - 


EIGHTEEN  SIZES. 

ALSO 

Heating  Pipes, 

Expansion  Tanks, 
Stop  Valves,  and 
Pipe  Fittings, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

AND  AT 

LOW  PRICES. 


Corrugated  Fire-Box  Boiler. 

Five  Sizes.    Patented  1867.    New  Patterns,  1873. 


IMPROVED 


I  Sash-raising 

Apparatus, 

LIFTING-RODS  FOR  SASHES, 


Etc.,  Etc, 


Improved  Saddle  Boiler. 

Five  Sizes.    New  Patterns,  1877. 


Send  4  cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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Quantity  of  Seeds  usually  sown  to  the  Acre. 


Beans,  Dwarf,  in  drills  or  rows  ....  i^bush. 

Beans,  Pole,  in  hills  8  to  12  qts. 

Beet,  in  drills  4  to   5  lbs. 

Barley,  broadcast  2  to  3  bush. 

Buckwheat,  broadcast  3A  to   1  bush. 

Broom  Corn,  in  hills  6  to  8  qts. 

Carrot,  in  drills  2  to  3  lbs. 

Cucumber,  in  hills  1  to  2  lbs. 

Corn,  in  hills  8  qts. 

Corn,  in  drills  for  soiling  3  bush. 

Clover,  Red,  alone  15  to  20  lbs. 

Clover,  White,  alone  10  to  15  lbs. 

Clover,  Alsike,  alone  8  to  10  lbs. 

Clover,  Lucerne,  alone  20  lbs. 

Flax,  broadcast  1  to    2  bush. 

Grass,  Herds,  or  Timothy,  alone     .    .    .  lA  bush. 

Grass,  Red-top,  alone  3  bush. 

Grass,  Rhode-Island  Bent,  alone     ...    3  bush. 

Grass,  Lawn,  alone  3  bush. 

Grass,  Orchard,  alone  2  to  3  bush. 

Grass,  Fowl  Meadow,  alone    .    .    .    1  to   2  bush. 

Grass,  Kentucky  Blue,  alone  .    .    .    2  to  3  bush. 

Grass,  English  Rye-grass,  alone  ....    2  bush. 


Millet,  Hungarian,  alone  .  ...  y2  to  1  bush. 
Millet,  Large,  alone     .....     %  to   1  bush. 

Mustard,  broadcast  12    to  16  qts. 

Oats,  broadcast  2    to   3  bush. 

Onion,  in  drills  4    to  6  lbs. 

Parsnip,  in  drills  4    to  6  lbs. 

Peas,  early,  in  drills  i^to   1^  bush. 

Peas,  Marrow,  in  drills     ....    i%to  i^bush. 

Peas,  broadcast   .    .    .    .    .    ....      3  bush. 

Potato,  cut  tubers,  in  drills  ...    8    to  10  bush. 

Radish,  in  drills  8    to  12  lbs. 

Rye,  broadcast   i^bush. 

Salsify,  in  drills  6    to    8  lbs. 

Spinach,  in  drills  8    to  12  lbs. 

Turnip,  in  drills  1    to  i^lbs. 

Vetches,  broadcast  2    to    3  bush. 

Wheat,  broadcast   i^bush. 

General  Grass-Seeding  for  Mowing-Lands. 

Clover,     \  (  6  lbs.  Clover. 

Timothy,  \  together  for  one  acre,  1  Vs.  bush.  Timothy. 
Red-top,  )  f   1  bush.  Red-top. 


Quantity  of  Seeds 


required  for  a  given 
or  length 


Asparagus     .    .    .  \  .    .  1  oz.  to 

Beet   1  oz.  to 

Beans,  Dwarf    .    .    .    .  1  qt.  to 

Beans,  Pole   1  qt.  to 

Carrot  .1  oz.  to 

Cabbage   1  oz.  to 

Cauliflower   1  oz.  to 

Celery   1  oz.  to 

Cucumber   1  oz.  to 

Corn   1  qt.  to 

Dandelion   1  oz.  to 

Endive   1  oz.  to 

Egg  Plant   1  oz.  to 

Lettuce   1  oz.  to 

Leek   1  oz.  to 

Melon,  Water    .    .    .    .  1  oz.  to 


60  feet  of  drill. 
50  feet  of  drill. 
100  feet  of  drill. 
150  hills. 
150  feet  of  drill- 
3000  plants. 
3000  plants. 
4000  plants. 

50  hills. 
400  hills. 
200  feet  of  drill. 
150  feet  of  drill. 
2000  plants. 
4000  plants. 
100  feet  of  drill. 
30  hills. 


number  of  Plants,  or  number  of  Hills, 
of  Drill. 

Melon,  Musk    .    .    .    .  1  oz.  to     60  hills. 

Okra   1  oz.  to     40  feet  of  drill. 

Onion   1  oz.  to   100  feet  of  drill. 

Onion  Sets,  small  .    .    .  1  qt.  to     40  feet  of  drill. 

Parsley   1  oz.  to    150  feet  of  drill. 

Parsnip   1  oz.  to   200  feet  of  drill. 

Peas   i  qt.  to   100  feet  of  drill. 

Pumpkin   1  oz.  to     40  hills. 

Pepper   1  oz.  to  2000  plants. 

Radish   1  oz.  to   100  feet  of  drill. 

Salsify   1  oz.  to     70  feet  of  drill. 

Spinach   1  oz.  to    100  feet  of  drill. 

Squash,  Early    .    .    .    .  1  oz.  to     50  hills. 

Squash,  Marrow    .    .    .  1  oz.  to     16  hills. 

Tomato   1  oz.  to  3000  plants. 

Turnip  .......  1  oz:  to    150  feet  of  drill. 


Number  of  Plants,  Trees,  etc.,  required  to  set  an  Acre. 


DISTANCE.  NUMBER. 

t  foot  by  1  foot   43,560 

\% "  "  1%  "   19,360 

2  feet  "  1    "   21,780 

2  "  "2  feet   10,890 

2%"  "  .2%  "   6,970 

3  "  "  1  foot   14,520 

3    "  "  2  feet   7,260 

3  "  "  3    "  •    •    •   • -*'84° 

4  "  "  1  foot   10,890 

4    "  '-  2  feet   5,445 


DISTANCE.          '  NUMBEK. 

4  feet  by  4  feet   2,722 

5  "    "   5    "   J>742 

6  "    "   6    "    1,210 

8    "    "   8    "    680 

10    "     "  10    "   434 

12    "    "  12    "   302 

16    "    "  16    "   185 

20     "      "  TO     "   I03 

30     "      "  30     "  ...........  40 

40     "      "4O     "   27 


itlBBEi* 

Tenth  Annual 
Price-List  1P  Catalogue 

—OF  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE— 

Garden.  Field     Q  „      A  _ 
and  Flnwer  ^CCClS 

iP  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Grown  and  Sold  on  the  Seed  Farm  of 

SAMUEL  WILSON, 

MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


Every  package  of  Seeds  is  stamped  with  the 
year  in  which  it  was  grown. 


New  Brazilian  Flour  Corn, 

The  most  valuable  cereals  ever  introduced.  For  full  description,  price,  etc.,  see  page  3,  this  Catalogue. 


To  our  Friends  and  Customers, 

AND  ALL  OTHERS  WHO  WANT  TO  BUY  SEEDS 
Direct  from  the  Grower, 

.And  save  the  additional  expense  of  passing  through  the  hands  of  a 
third  party,  living  in  some  large  city,  who  must  have  a  profit  for 
handling  them. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  our  customers  for  their  liberal  patronage  and  many  kind 
letters  in  regard  to  the  good  quality  of  our  seeds.  Living,  as  we  do,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  seed 
growing  district-in  the  United  States,  and  daily  inspecting  our  crops  from  the  time  of  planting  until 
harvested  and  ready  for  sale,  and  as  all  our  business  of  packing,  printing,  labelling,  etc.,  is  done  on  our 
own  premises,  under  our  own  care  and  oversight,  we  certainly  have  better  opportunities  of  giving  our 
•customers  cheaper,  better  and  purer  seeds  than  those  living  in  large  cities,  who  have  to  depend  up„n 
others  for  their  information  about  what  they  have  to  sell. 

Our  three  seed  farms  are  situated  near  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  with  mail  and  transpor- 
tation facilities,  such  that  our  orders  can  be  despatched  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Our  new  seed  house  (a  photograph  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of  this  Catalogue),  contains  all 
the  conveniences  and  arrangements  requisite  to  do  a  large  business.  Our  working  force  is  ample  to  do 
almost  any  amount  of  trade,  so  that  all  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders  can  have  them  filled  and  sent 
off  at  once.  Our  business,  since  we  first  commenced  10  years  ago,  has  increased  more  than  one  hundred- 
fold. And  thus  our  10th  Annual  Catalogue  will  be  found  to  contain  not  only  a  full  list  of  all  the  best 
and  common  varieties  of  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds,  flowering  plants,  etc  ,  but  also  a  complete  list 
of  novelties,  and  new  and  improved  varieties  as  can  be  fotind  in  any  seed  catalogue  in  this  country. 
Many  of  these  have  been  sent  to  us  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  Our  custom  is  to  give 
them  all  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  If  they  prove  valuable  for  general  cultivation  in  our  climate,  after 
growing  a  sufficient  stock,  we  offer  them  for  sale.  If  not  valuable  for  general  cultivation,  they  are  cast 
aside  and  forgotten.  In  this  way  we  have  introduced  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  some  new 
varieties  of  seeds  and  vegetables  of  great  merit,  and  which  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit,  to  the  country. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  :  The  Learning  Corn,  Tuscan  Island  Wheat,  Watson  Seedling  Potato,  Val- 
paraiso Squash,  Lazy  Wives  and  Best  of  all  Beans,  etc.  We  this  Spring  offer  to  our  customers,  the  new 
Brazilian  White  Flour  Corn  and  Australian  Millet,  an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  on  inside 
•cover  pages  of  this  Catalogue.  These  we  have  fairly  tested  and  offer  them  as  two  of  the  most  important 
new  cereals  and  grasses  ever  introduced  into  this  country,  and  hope  all  our  customers  will  give  them  a 
trial. 

4£«r  Please  give  our  special  list  a  careful  perusal. 

Directions  for  Ordering  Seeds. 

Be  particular  to  give  as  plainly  as  possible  your  name,  post  office,  county  and  State.  We  frequently 
receive  letters  containing  money,  without  any  name,  post  office  or  State.  Some  of  these  we  have  held 
for  years,  without  being  able  to  find  out  who  or  where  they  came  from.  Also  be  particular  to  give  the 
name  of  express  or  freight  office,  when  goods  are  to  be  shipped  in  this  way;  also,  whether  you  wi?h 
them  sent  by  express  or  freight.  We  pay  postage  on  all  seeds  sent  in  packets,  ounce,  %  pound,  % 
pound,  or  pound,  When  corn,  peas,  beans,  or  heavy  grass  seeds  are  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail  in  pint 
•or  quart  papers,  15  cents  per  pint,  or  25  cents  per  quart  must  be  sent  in  addition  to  Catalogue  prices  to 
pay  postage. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags,  boxes  or  barrels.  ■==@a 

We  positively  decline  to  send  C.  O.  D.,  unless  one-fourth  the  amount  is  sent  with  the  order  to  insure 
us  against  loss. 

How  to  Remit  Money. 

Owing  to  our  increase  and  largely  growing  trade,  Mechanicsville  has  been  made  a  money  order 
'Office,  to  which  all  money  orders  and  postal  notes  should  be  made  payable.  Remittance  can  be  made 
by  draft,  money  orders,  postal  notes,  or  registered  letters.  When  sent  by  either  of  the  above  ways,  the 
cost  of  money  orders,  postal  notes,  or  registered  letters  can  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the'order, 
or  seedt  will  be  sent  to  the  amount  in  addition,  if  requested.  Sums  of  $1,  or  less,  can  be  sent  in  a 
common  sealed  envelope  at  our  risk. 

45^-  Postage  stamps  taken  same  as  cash.  '=i3SH 

Our  Guarantees. 

We  guarantee  all  seeds  of  our  own  growing  to  be  fresh,  genuine  and  true  to  name. 
We  guarantee  them  to  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  time  and  condition,  otherwise  money  will  be 
refunded. 

We  guarantee  them  to  grow  and  give  good  satisfaction,  if  properly  planted  in  good  soil  and  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

Address  all  letters  to 

SAMUEL  WILSON, 

MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 
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CUR  SPECIAL  LIST  OP  VALUABLE,  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  GAR- 
DEN, FLOWER  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  AND  FLOWERING-  PLANTS. 

In  offering  to  the  public  the  following  new  and  improved  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds  and  flower- 
ing plants,  we  will  only  say  that  they  have  all  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested  by  us  on  our  own  seed 
farms,  and  alsobv  our  special  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  they  have  all  been  found 
to  be  acquisitions  of  great  merit  and  are  worthy  of  all  the  praise  we  have  given  them.  Our  highest 
ambition  is  to  send  out  nothing  but  what  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  our  customers  and  to  ourselves. 


BEST  OF  ALL  BEANS.— POLE. 

This  remarkable  bean,  which  we  offered  for  the  first 
time  last  season,  has  more  than  kept  its  high  reputation 
and  proved  itself  worthy  of  all  we  claimed  for  it,  which 
was,  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  and  best  cooking 
bean  (either  as  a  snap-short  or  shell  bean)  ever  yet  seen 
in  this  country,  and  the  remarkable  feature  that  we 
claimed  for  it  last  year  as  being:  as  good  for  a  snap-short 
in  Winter  when  the  pods  were  dry  and  hard,  as  any 
bean  in  Summer  picked  freshly  from  the  vine,  has 
been  fully  proven  by  the  hundreds  of  letters  and  testi- 
monials received  by  us  the  past  Fall  and  Winter. 

The  Best  of  All  Beans  are  a  medium  size  white 
pole  bean,  grow  quick,  ripen  early.  The  pods  which 
are  entirely  stringiess  grow  to  a  good  length,  being  re- 
markably tender,  brittle,  very  rich  and  buttery  when 
cooked,  extra  fine  and  pleasant  flavored,  and  are  deci- 
dedly the  very  best  for  snap-shorts  or  string  beans  of 
any  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
bean  is 

ITS  ENORMOUS  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

In  good  soil  with  ordinary  cultivation,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  mass  of  pods  nearly  solid  from  the  top  of  the  pole 
clear  down  to  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  out  of  more  than 
20  different  varieties  of  pole  beans  grown  by  us  in  the 
last  3  years,  none  can  vie  with  it  in  yield  or  its  fine  table 
qualities,  either  as  a  snap-short  or  shell  bean.  And  what 
makes  it  much  more  superior  and  valuable  to  any  other 
variety  is  that  by  planting  it  you  have 

GREEN  BEANS  ALL  WINTER. 

This  assertion  may  seem  a  little  wild  to  some,  but  so 
firmly  are  we  convinced  of  this,  and  so  thoroughly  have 
we  and  others  tested  them  in  regard  to  this  fact,  that  we 
will  guarantee  to  refund  double  the  amount  of  cost  to 
any  one  who,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial,  does  not  find 
it  to  be  the  case. 

The  Best  of  All  Beans  can  be  used  as  a  snap-short 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  pull.  From  thence 
on  until  the  pods  are  fully  ripe  they  are  tender,  rich  and 
buttery.  After  the  pods  are  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry 
before  they  become  black  or  mildewed  by  the  rain  or 
dampness,  pick  them  carefully,  put  them  away  in  a  dry, 
cool  place,  and  in  Winter  when  wanted  for  use,  soak 
them  over  night,  boil  next  day  same  as  green  beans,  and 
you  will  have  a  dish  of  beans  equal  to  any 

PICKED  FRESHLY  FROM  THE  VINES  IN 
SUMMER. 

We  would  caution  our  customers  not  to  buy  this 
bean  from  any  other  party,  as  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
other  beans  offered  under  this*  name.  We  are  the  origi- 
nator and  introducer,  and  only  sold  by  the  packet  to  our 
customers  last  season.  We  hold  all  the  stock  there  is  for 
sale  this  year,  and  they  positively  cannot  be  bought 
fmm  any  other  seed  house  in  this  country  but  our  own. 
By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  3  pkts.,  2a  cts.;  %  lb.,  40  cts.;  lb.,  75 
cts.,  by  express  or  freight,  pint,  60  cts.;  quart,  $1.00. 

We  could  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the 
following,  received  by  us  about  this  wonderful  bean, 
but  as  this  Catalogue  has  to  go  for  one  cent  postage,  our 
space  is  limited. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  December  20, 1884. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  The  best  of  All  Beans  are  rightly  named,  they  are  certainly  the  best  1 
over  ate,  although  the  pods  were  perfectly  dry  and  ripe.  When  cooked,  they  were  as  tender  and  rich, 
as  any  green  beans  in  Summer.  Respectfully,  Miss  Emma  Smith. 


BEST  OP  ALL  BEANS. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  IN  GRAIN  CULTURE.— A  CEREAL  THAT 
WILL  REVOLUTIONIZE  THE  GRAIN  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

THE  NEW  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR  CORN. 

(See  Illustration  Second  Cover  Page.) 

Before  offering  to  our  customers  this  new  and  remarkable  variety  of  corn,  we  have  given  it  a 
thorough  and  complete  trial  both  in  regard  to  its  valuable  bread-making  properties,  as  well  as  to  its 
peculiar  and  productive  feature  as  a  fodder  plant,  and  its  excellent  quality  as  a  boiling  corn  for  table 
use  when  in  a  green  state. 

The  Brazilian  "Whit©  Flour  Corn,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  originated  in  Brazil, 
South  America,  where  it  is  largely  grown  and  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  food  for  the  inhabitants. 
When  we  first  received  a  small  sample  from  the  introducer,  we  were  somewhat  skeptical  about  the 
wonderful  properties  claimed  for  it,  and  did  not  feel  warranted  in  offering  it  to  our  customers,  until  we 
had  thoroughly  tested  it  in  regard  to  its  bread-making  qualities  and  as  a  fodder  plant.  The  pastseason 
we  have  grown  a  small  field  of  this  valuable  corn,  and  can  now  say  after  carefully  watching  its  habits 
of  growth  and  thoroughly  testing  its  cooking  qualities,  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  variety  of  grain 
ever  introduced  into  this  country.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  188f>,  we 
exhibited  a  sample  of  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  on  the  stalk  and  also  in  the  ear,  which  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  thing  on  exhibition  and  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

What  is  it?  We  have  been  asked  by  hundreds  of  people  who  saw  it  at  the  Fair  "and  others  who 
have  seen  it  growing  in  our  fields.  Judging  fiom  its  broad,  dark  green  leaf,  tassel  and  stalks  thickly 
studded  with  ears,  it  certainly  is  a  variety  of  corn.  Judging  from  its  immense  stooling  properties, 
beautiful  appearance  while  growing,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  new  variety  of  wheat  or  millet. 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  on  good  soil,  will  grow  from  8  to  10  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  a  dark 
green  color,  having  much  the  appearance  of  other  corn  stalks,  a  medium  thickness,  thickly  studded 
with  ears,  seldom  less  than  4  and  often  6  or  7  full  ears  on  one  stalk.  The  ears  are  from  7  to  9  inches 
long,  small  cob,  well  filled. with  beautiful  white  grains,  about  one-half  the  size  of  ordinary  field  corn, 
which  when  ground  and  bolted  makes  a  grade  of  flour  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  wheat  flour 
for  bread-making  and  all  culinary  purposes. 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  when  once  started,  grows  very  rapidly,  ripens  medium  early,  an<1  if 
planted  early  in  the  Spring,  will  ripen  in  almost  any  climate.  Our  crop  the  pastseason  was  not  planted 
until  June  10th,  and  fully  matured  before  frost.  Put  we  would  recommend  in  all  sections  north  of  40° 
North  Latitude,  to  plant  by  the  1st  to  20th  of  May,  if  possible. 

ITS  REMARKABLE  BREAD-MAKING  QUALITIES. 

Below  we  give  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials  of  responsible  and  trustworthy  parties,  who  nave 
thoroughly  tried  and  tested  it,  and  whose  testimonials  are  entirely  unsolicited,  and  having  ourselves 
given  it  a  fair  trial  the  past  season,  we  are  enabled  by  actual  experience,  to  speak  of  its  high  qualities 
and  great  value  as  a  bread-making  cereal  and  a  forage  plant. 

WHAT  WE  CLAIM  FOR  IT. 

First  we  claim,  that  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  when  properly  ground  and  bolted,  will  make  as 
good  flour  as  that  made  from  the  best  of  wheat.  The  flour  is  much  whiter  than  wheat  flour,  will  rise 
equally  as  well  and  will  make  bread,  pies,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  equal  to  the  best  wheat  flour. 

Second  we  claim,  that  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  is  very  productive,  will  grow  in  almost  any 
climate,  and  owing  to  the  unusual  number  of  ears  produced  on  one  stalk,  strong  and  vigorous  habits  of 
growth,  that  it  will  produce  as  many  bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  as  any  variety  of  field  corn. 

Third  we  claim  it  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  other  variety  for  a  forage  plant,  either  in  a 
green  or  dry  state,  owing  to  its  immense  stooling  properties,  size  and  rapidity  of  growth  and  abundance 
of  blades.  It  will  yield  more  and  better  fodder  than  any  other  corn  in  cultivation,  which  makes  it 
very  valuable  for  filling  silos. 

And  fourthly  we  claim,  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  varieties 
of  sugar  corn  for  boiling  or  roasting  in  a  green  state,  being  exceedingly  sweet,  rich,  juicy  and  delicious. 

John  Rich,  Esq.,  living  near  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  and  who  passed  by  this  corn  while  growing 
almost  daily,  says :  "  I  pulled  a  few  ears  of  your  new  flour  corn,  to  test  its  quality  as  a  boiling  corn,  and 
I  must  say,  I  have  tasted  corn  grown  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union ;  but  never  before  tasted  any  as 
rieh,  sweet  and  tender  as  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  it  was  decidedly  better  than  any  sugar  corn  I 
ever  ate." 

And  fifthly  we  claim,  that  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  will  make  five  times  as  much  flour  to  the 
acre  as  wheat,  equally  as  good  as  the  best  wheat  flour  for  bread-making  and  all  culinary  purposes. 

ITS  HABITS  OF  GROWTH. 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  should  be  planted  the  same  time  as  other  varieties  of  field  corn  in 
rows  3%  to  4  feet  apart,  hills  2  to  2%  feet  in  the  row,  3  grains  to  a  hill.  When  8  to  10  inches  high,  it 
begins  to  tiller  up  like  wheat,  one  hill  will  make  nearly  an  armful  of  fodder.  If  wanted  for  flour  these 
suckers  should  be  removed,  leaving  not  more  than  4  or  5  to  a  hill.  Cultivate  same  as  other  corn.  When 
ripe  and  the  grain  begins  to  harden,  cut,  shock  and  husk. 

Prices  of  Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  Owing  to  a  limited  supply  and  the  great  demand  there  will  be 
for  this  new  and  valuable  grain.  We  cannot  sell  in  larger  quantities  than  one  peck.  By  mail,  postpaid, 
one  2  oz.  pkt.,  20  cts.,  or  3  lor  50  cts.;  by  freight,  or  express,  1  qt.,  60  cts. ;  2  qts.,  $1.00;  4  qts.,  $2.00 :  one 
peck,  $3.50. 

JB&=>  CAUTION — There  will  undoubtedly  be  lots  of  corn  sold  under  the  name  of  Brazilian  Flour 
Corn,  or  some  other  flour  corn  the  coming  Spring,  but  our  friends  should  be  careful  of  whom  they  buyv 
as  there  is  very  little  of  the  genuine  article  in  this  country. 

John G.  Treadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says :  "I  have  raised  a  good  crop  of  flour  corn,  and  had 
some  of  the  corn  ground  into  flour.  The  flour  is  splendid  and  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  ween  it. 
The  bread  biscuits  and  cakes  made  from  it  are  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  wheat  flour." 

Mr.  John  P.  Shelton,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  says  :  "  The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  will  yield  five  times  as 
much  flour  as  wheat  to  the  acre,  will  rise  as  well  and  is  equally  as  good  for  making  bread  as  the  best 
wheat  flour." 
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THE  COMING  CABBAGE.— The  New  Short  Stem  Drumhead.  Of  the  many  varieties  of 

good  cabbages  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  this  country  (not  even  excepting  our  popular  Sure 
Head),  the  Short  Stem  Drumhead  will  beat  them  all,  not  only  in  the  immense'  size  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  heads,  but  alsc  in  its  extra  fine  quality  and  wonderful  productiveness.  Although 
we  only  sent  out  the  seed  of  this  beautiful  cabbage  last  Spring  for  the  first  time,  we  have;  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  testimonials  in  regard  to  its  good  qualities,  but  only  have  room  for  a  few  which 
will  be  found  below.  No  other  cabbage  that  we  are  acquainted  with  can  vie  with  the  Improved  Short 
Stem  Drumhead  in  productiveness,  beautiful  appearance,  fine  looking  mammoth  heads,  many  of 
them  often  weighing  25  to  40  pounds  in  weight,  and  have  been  known  to  average  20  pounds  each  on  a 
good  size  patch.  The  heads  are  extra  hard  and  solid,  round,  flattened  on  the  top,  they  grow  very 
uniform  in  shape,  with  a  strong  stem  fmm  6  to  8  inches  lone,  and  present  a  handsome  appearance  as 
depicted  in  the  engraving.  For  reliability  of  heading  this  variety  is  from  long  continued  selections  of 
;<the  largest,  best  aud  finest  for  seed;  also  remarkable,  from  each  100  plants  set  out 

98  LARGE  SOLID  HEADS 

may  confidently  be  expected.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  heading  varieties  in  all 
kinds  of  soils  and  climates,  and  our  customers  in  the  S«mth,  where  so  many  sorts  fail  to  head,  can  rely 
on  the  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbage,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  for  a  large  size  and  fine  quality, 
the  Short  Stem  surpasses  all  ottier  strains  of  Winter  Drumhead  Cabbage. 

Prices  of  Improved  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbage,  per  pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  35  cts.;  2  oz.,  60  cts.; 
K  lb.,  $1.00;  lb.,  83.50. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  November  20, 1885. 

S  4.MUEL  Wilson,  Dear  Sir :  The  cabbage  seed  I  got  from  you  done  splendid.  The  Short  Stem  Drumhead 
was  the  finest  cabbage  I  ever  saw  ;  out  of  75  plants  set  out,  I  got  73  fine  large  heads,  the  largest  weighed 
over  30  pounds.  All  your  seeds  have  given  entire  satisfaction.      Yours  truly, 

Abram  Van  Dike. 

Powhatan  Co.,  Va.,  December  10, 1885. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Dear  Sir;  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbage  from  the  packet  of 
seed  I  got  of  you.  I  raised  and  planted  out  100  plants,  they  were  well  attended,  and  we  took  in  this 
Winter  99  as  fine  heads  of  cabbage  as  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  them  would  not  go  in  a  bushel  measure. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Johnson. 

I.  ,  "  v    ••,»  ^\JP?j-' 

STRAWBERRY  TOMATO. 

"This  splendid  and  excellent  fruit  grows  on  small  bushes,  about  1  foot  high,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving  or  making  pies ;  also  when  dried  in  sugar  to  make  fruit  cake,  or  to  eat  same  as  raisins  or 
figs.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

Purple  Husk  Tomato.  A  new  and  beautiful  variety,  highly  useful  for  stuffing  mangoes;  very 
beautiful  and  attractive ;  a  great  curiosity.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 
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NEW  GOLDEN  SELF-BLANCHING-  CELERY. 

The  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  cul- 
ture of  celery,  makes  the  introduction  of  a 
new  variety  possessing  real  merits,  valuable 
not  only  to  market  gardeners,  but  also  to 
thousands  of  private  families.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  the  ni^st  prominent 
physicians  in  the  country  that  celery  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  vegetables  we  have  in 
cultivation,  and  for  persons  of  a  weak  and 
nervous  temperament  is  invaluable  as  a 
tonic,  having  nerve  strengthening  proper- 
ties possessed  by  no  other  vegetable  culti- 
vated for  the  table.  From  a  luxury  it  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  in  every  garden 
and  Household.  The  only  drawback  here- 
tofore to  the  cultivating  of  celery  has  been  in 
blanching.  This  operation  requiring  more 
trouble  and  labor  than  anything  else  con- 
nected with  it.  By  t  he  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  varieties  this  vexatious  part 
has  been  almost  done  away  with. 

The  New  Golden  Self-Blanching 
Celery  was  introduced  last  year  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  until  it  should  be  thoroughly 
tested.  It  has  fulfilled  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  and  will  undoubtedly  take  theplaceof 
all  other  kinds  when  once  fairly  known.  The 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  plant,  with  its 
close  habits,  compact  growth,  straight  and 
vigorous  stalks  is  fully  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  ribs  are  perfectly  solid,  crisp, 
brittle  and  of  a  delicious  flavorsurpassed  by 
no  other  variety,  while  it  has  the  decided 
merit  of  being  self-blanching  to  a  very 
remarkable  degree. 

Without  banking  up  or  covering  what- 
ever, even  the  outer  ribs  become  of  a  fresh 
yellowish  white  color.  The  heart  is  large, 
solid  and  of  beautiful  rich,  golden  yellow 
color. 

No  other  variety  can  surpass  if  indeed 
equal,  the  Golden  Self-Blanching  in  striking 
appearance  and  delicious  flavor.  While  the 
White  Plume  may  have  a  more  attractive 
form  while  on  the  table,  yet  the  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  has  the  decided  advantage,  both 
as  to  hardiness,  productiveness,  fine  flavor 
and  good  keeping  quality.  The  Golden 
Self-Blanching  keeps  well  all  through  the 
Winter  and  late  on  in  the  Spring. 

Price  of  Golden  Self-Blanching  celerv, 
pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  50  cts. ;  ^  lb.,  81.50.  For  Henderson's  White  Plume,  see  page  24. 


NEW  GOLDEN  SELF-BLANCHING  CELERY. 


AUTUMM  GIANT  CAULIFLOWER. 


AUTUMN  GIANT  CAULI- 
FLOWER, 

This  new  and  splendid  variety  of 
cauliflower  which  we  offer  to  our  cus- 
tomers for  the  first  time  this  year  is 
noted  for  the  immense  size  ot  theheads, 
which  is  a  beautiful  creamy  white., 
exceedingly  fine  texture,  and  tender, 
rich  and  extra  fine  flavor.  The  Au- 
tumn Giant  is  not  quite  as  early  as 
the  Snow  Ball  and  some  other  varie- 
ties, but  much  larger  and  finer  heads; 
a  sure  header;  more  easily  raised,  and 
comes  into  use  early  in  the  Fall  when 
they  are  most  needed.  We  recommend 
it  as  one  of  he  best  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, and  remains  longer  m  good 
condition  for  use  than  any  other.  Pkt., 
15 cts.;  Koz.,  75 cts. ;  oz.,  $1.20. 

For  Henderson's  Early  Snow  Ball 
and  others,  see  page  23. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson. 

Dear  Sir:— The   Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  was  magnificent.  We  h.ive 
heads  that  would  fil  I  buishelmeasure. 
Yours  trulv, 

Wm.  J.  Blackst^n. 
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SHAKERS  EARLY  SUGAR  CORN. 

tities.  By  mail,  pkt,  10  cts.;  5  pkts.,  40  cts.;  p:nt,  50  cts 
peck,  83.00. 

NEW 


A  NEW  SUGAR 
CORN. 

THE  SHAKERS  EARLY. 

—A  good  early  variety  of  sugar 
corn  has  been  a  want  long  felt 
among  market  gardeners,  as 
well  as  private  families  in  this 
country.  Several  early  varie- 
tes  have  been  introduced, 
meh  as  Squantum,  Marble- 
head,  etc.,  but  fall  far  short  of 
what  was  wanted;  some  being 
too  diminutive  in  size  of  ears 
and  stalk,  and  others  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The  Early  Min- 
j  i  esota  has  stood  the  test  longer 
than  any  other,  but  the  ears 
are  small  ami  quality  inferior, 
although  its  earlincss  and 
hardiness  causes  it  to  be  much 
planted.  In  introducing  The 
Shakers  Early,  we  have 
something  to  offer  our  custo- 
mers that  is  fully  as  early  and 
equally  as  hardy  as  the  Min- 
nesota, while  the  quality  is 
much  better  and  ear  nearly 
twice  as  large,  making  it  very 
valuable  for  market  gardeners 
and  truckers,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
first  ready  for  market  and  will 
bring  much  more  than  the 
small-eared  varieties  of  early 
corn.  The  Shakers  Early 
Sugar  Corn  originated  among 
the  Shakers,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  who  are  noted  for 
growing  choice  and  valuable 
seeds.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  6  feet.  Generally  3  good 
ears  to  a  stalk.  The  ears  are 
good  size,  fully  twice  as  large 
as  the  Minnesota,  much  better 
quality,  and  is  ready  for  the 
market  as  early  as  tneearliest. 
We  were  only  able  to  obtain  a 
limited  supply  of  this  produc- 
tive and  valuable  corn,  and 
can  onlv  offer  it  in  small  quan- 
by  express  or  freight,  pint,  35.cts.;  quart,  GO  cts.; 


SILVER    FRINGED  LET- 
TUCE. 

New    Silver  Fringed  Lettuce. — This  new, 

beautiful  and  superior  variety  of  lettuce,  which  we 
inti  oduce  for  the  first  time  this  year,  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  for  the  last  two  years  and  proven 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best  varieties  of 
Lettuce  in  cultivation,  not  only  for  an  early  Spring 
sort,  but  also  for  a  late  Summer  variety,  as  it  stands 
the  heat  of  Summer  better  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  is  good  a  long  time  without  running  up  to  seed. 
The  New  Silver  Fringed,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, produces  a  beautiful  head,  solid  and  com- 
pact, with  handsome  curled  leaves.  Very  tender 
and  crisp,  without  any  bitter  taste  whatever.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  M  lb.,  $1.00 ;  lb.,  $3.00. 

Harrison  Co.,  Ia.,  December  1, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  Your  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery  is  the  finest  and  best  flavored 
celery  that  has  ever  been  grown  in  this  State.   The  roots  were  solid,  crisp  and  tender.  We  only  banked 
up  once  slightly,  the  blanching  was  finished  in  the  celiar.   I  never  saw  finer  or  better  celery.  The 
Silver  Fringed  Lettuce  was  splendid ;  all  your  seeds  were  good.    Yours  truly,    Reuben  Walker. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  I  bought  of  you  last  Spring  one  packet  Best  of  All  Beans.  We  planted 
them  in  our  garden  May  22d ;  they  grew  rapidly,  and  were  a  mass  of  pods  from  the  bottom  nearly  to 
top  of  the  pole.  All  who  ate  them,  pronounced  them  the  best  they  ever  tasted.  The  pods  that  were  left 
to  ripen  on  the  pole  were  carefully  picked  before  frost  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  On  Christmas  Day, 
some  of  these,  after  soaking  over  night,  were  cooked  for  dinner.  They  were  pronounced  by  all  who  ate 
them  to  be  a  first-class  bean  and  fully  equal  to  any  string  beans  in  Summer., 

Yours  truly,  Daniel  Burkhabt. 


NEW  SILVER  FRINGED  LETTUCE. 
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KING-  OP  THE  GARDEN  LIMA  BEANS. 

This  new  and  highly  improved  lima  bean,  which  has  only 
been  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  is  decidedly  a  great  improvement 
over  any  other  variety  ot  lima  beans  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we 
have  tried  all  kinds.  The  King:  of  the  Garden,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustration  (which  is  reduced  in  length  and  size)  is 

Earticularly  noted  for  the  length  of  pods  and  the  unusual  num- 
er  of  beans  in  a  pod.  On  our  patch  the  past  Summer  could 
be  found  plenty  of  pods  8  to  9  inches  long,  and  often  as  many  as  7 
to  8  beans  in  one  pod.  The  beans  are  unusually  large,  rich,  but- 
tery and  excellent  fine  flavor  when  cooked.  The  King  of  the 
Garden  is  the  heaviest  cropper  of  any  variety  of  lima  J  eans  we 
ever  saw.  The  pods  are  generally  borne  in  clusters  of  three.  The 
vines  which  are  literally  loaded  "with  pods,  a<-e  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growers,  ripen  about  the  time  as  other  varieties,  and  owing  to 
the  unusual  size  and  number  of  pods  which  are  crowded  with 
beans,  they  will  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  to  the  acre  as  any 
other  variety.  Bv  mail,  pkt.,  15  cts. ;  pint,  55  cts.  By  express,  qt., 
75  cts. ;  peck,  $5.00. 

NEW  COLORADO  DWARF  WAX  BUTTER 
BEAN. 

We  take  pride  in  recommending 
to  our  customers  this  excellent  early 
and  highly  valuable  Dwarf  Wax  Bean, 
having  been  growing  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  testing  its  good  and  pro- 
ductive qualities  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  it  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other 
variety  of  Dwarf  Wax  Bean  thst  has 
ever  been  tried  both  as  to  earliness, 
productiveness  and  fine  flavor.  The 
Colorado  Dwarf  Wax  Bean  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  from  there  it  was 
introduced  into  Colorado,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  A  friend  sent  us 
a  few  seeds  three  years  ago  for  trial. 
We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result,  and  found  the  beans  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  we  have  been 
growing  them  ever  since,  but  only 
this  year  have  enough  to  supply  our  customers  at  reasonable 
prices  and  in  quantities  large  enough  to  plant  for  market  puj  poses. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  vigorous  growers,  from  8  to  10  inches 
high,  with  a  strong  stalk  which  enables  them  to  bear  up  their 
immense  load  of  beans  from  the  ground.  The  pods  are  a  beautiful 
buttery  color,  entirely  stringless,  exceedingly  rich  and  pleasant 
flavor,  ripen  early,  and  never  spot  or  mildew  as  some  other  kinds 
of  wax  beans.  By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  pint,  40  cts.  By  express, 
qt.,  40  cts. ;  peck,  $2.50. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  December  3, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  1  thought  I  would  write  10  you 
about  the  garden  seed  I  bought  of  y  ou  last  Spring.  The  Best  of 
all  Beans  are  a  wonder,  they  are  just  as  good  and  tender  when 
boiled  in  Winter  as  green  beans.  We  picked  some  after  the  pods 
were  ripe  and  dry,  put  them  away  until  after  New  Year,  we  then 
soaked  them  over  night,  pods  and  all,  and  had  them  cooked  next 
day  for  dinner.  My  wife  was  opposed  to  cooking  them  and  said 
they  would  not  be  fit  to  eat.  To  her  surprise,  when  they  came 
on  the  table,  we  could  hardly  tell  them  from  green  beans,  and 
were  as  tender,  rich  and  buttery  as  if  freshly  picked  from  the 
vine  in  Summer.   The  Colorado  Dwarf  Beans  were  splendid. 

Yours  respectfully,  John  A.  Butter  worth. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  October 
1  to  12, 1885,  our  new  muskmelon,  The  Spanish  Nectar,  received 
the  highest  premium,  and  was  pronounced  the  finest  flavored 
muskmelon  in  the  world.  The  large  size,  handsome  appearance 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  beholders,  and  was  admired  by 
thousands  of  persons  for  its  peculiar  appearance  and  fine  musky 
flavor.  For  full  description,  see  page  8,  Specialties. 

McLean  Co.,  111.,  December  10, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
about  the  seed  we  bought  of  you  last  Spring.  Your  new  Italian 
onions  have  done  splendidly  for  us.  I  raised  onions  from  the 
s^ed  I  got  from  you  that  weighed  over  three  pounds.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  them  in  Illinois.  They  were  splendid  looking 
onions  and  much  better  than  the  old  fashion  kind  we  used  toraibe 
from  sets  and  not  near  the  trouble. 

Respectfully,  George  A.  Burton. 


COLORADO  DWARF  WAX 
BEAN. 
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kolb's  gem  WATERMELON. 


This  new  and 
splendid  variety  of 
melon  originated  in 
Alabama  with  toaj.  R. 
F.  Kolb,  one  of  the 
largest  melon  growers 
in  that  State.  It  has 
created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  South- 
ern melon  growers 
who  all  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing it  one  of  the 
largest,  most  produc- 
tive, best  keeping  and 
shipping  melons  ever 
grown  in  the  South. 
They  are  said  to  have 
sold  last  season,  when 
shipped  North,  40  per 
cent,  higher  than  any 
other  melons,  owing 
to  their  fine  quality 
and  appearance.  The 
KolbGem  is  a  beautif  uL 
round  shaped  melon, 
as  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion, which  is  from  a 
photograph  of  one 
grown  by  us.  They  are 
very  uniform  in  size, 
being  nearly  all  large 
melons,  green  stun 
marked  with  light 
green  stripes,  thin 
rind,  and  unusually 
sweet,  sugary  and  de- 
licious.  They  are  the 


most  productive  of  any  we  have  ever  grown,  ripen  early,  and  in  every  way  a  first-class  melon. 
By  mail,  pkt,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts.;  %  lb. ,50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.25. 

THE  SPANISH  NECTAR  MUSKMELON. 

An  ancient  writer  has  said,  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is 
greater  than  he  who  conquereth  a  city.  Without  dis- 
puting this,  we  will  only  say,  that  he  who  introduces 
some  new  grain  or  vegetable  that  will  prove  a  lasting 
benefit  to  his  country,  is  as  great  as  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  In 
introducing  this  new  melon,  which  we  have  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  for  the  last  two  years,  we  feel  we 
have  not  only  done  that  which  will  be  a  lasting  benefit 
to  the  country,  but  will  cause  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands when  they  come  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  eating 
this  splendid  melon. 

The  Spanish  Nectar  Muskmelon  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Spain  (the  home  of  all  our  best  musk- 
melons).  It  was  introduced  into  California  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  Spaniard  who  presented  few  seeds  to  agentle- 
man  in  that  State.  These  seeds  were  carefully  planted 
and  tended  with  the  greatest  care.  Tne  result  was  a 
variety  of  muskmelon  so  superior  to  anytning  ever 
seen  in  that  part  of  the  country  before,  that  the  seeds 
were  all  as  carefully  saved  as  if  they  had  been  grains 
of  gold.   The  crop  from  the  second  year's  planting 

proved  equally  as  good,  if  not  b  tter  than  the  first.  Spanish  nectar 

The  gentleman  above  referred  to  was  kind  enough  to  Spanish  nectar 

present  us  with  seed  of  this  valuable  melon  to  plant  about  one  acre. 
They  were  carefully  planted,  came  up  strong  and  healthy,  g^ew  vigor- 
ously, and  produced  a  cr.  .p  of  melons  that  was  the  wonder  of  all  who 
saw  them,  but  their  great  virtue  consists  in  their  extra  fine  quality, 
beautiful  appearance  and  exquisite  flavor.  Price,  by  mail,  1  pkt.,  20 
seeds,  15  cts. ;  2  pkts.,  25  cts.;  10  pkts.,  $1.00. 

HONEY  DEW  GREEN  CITRON. 
Thi«!  beautiful  litte  muskmelon  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing a  few  vears  ago  is  still  highly  prized  by  all  who  have  given  it  a 
trial.  Its  earliness  and  rich  spicy  and  fragrant  flavor  makes  it  a  great 
favorite  with  all  lovers  of  good  melons.  Since  our  first  introduction  we 
have  been  improving  it  by  sel  ecting  the  finest  and  best  shaped  specimens 
for  seed,  so  that  it  now  makes  a  very  fine  appearance  for  a  market  melon. 

The  Honey  Dew  Green  Citron  possesses  that  rich,  sweet,  spicy 
flavor  so  necessary  to  a  good  muskmelon,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
hold  the  same  relation  to  other  muskmelons,  as  the  seckle  does  among 
pears,  which  is  the  best  recommendation  it  could  have.  They  grow- 
very  uniform  in  size,  ripen  early,  are  very  proauctive,  and  although 
small,  are  valued  highly  for  their  exceedingly  rich  and  spicy  flavor. 

HONEY  DEW  GREEN  CITRON.     Pkt.,  10  CtS.  J  OZ.,  15  Cts.  ;  %  lb.,  40  Cts.  ;  lb.,  $1.25  J  2  lbs.,  $2.00. 
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STBATAGEM  PEA. 


NEW  JAPANESE  SWEET  POTATO  PUMPKIN. 


The  Stratagem  Tea.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  the  finest,  best  and  most 
productive  wrinkled  pea  grown,  and  is  cer 
tainly  deserving  of  very  strong  praise.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  like  the  Pride  of  the  Mar- 
ket, growing  to  the  height  of  20  inches  to  2 
feet,  and  the  stroiig,  sturdy  haulm,  which 
enables  it  to  hold  up  its  immense  load,  is 
literally  covered  with  fine,  large  pods  of  peas. 
Some  of  the  pods  measure  b%  to  6  inches  in 
length,  and  contain  as  high  as  10  to  12  large 
peas.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  productive  pea 
in  cultivation,  and  owing  to  its  branching 
habits,  less  seed  is  required  to  plant  a  row 
than  any  other.  Its  table  qualities  cannot  be 
surpassed.  It  is  fit  to  use  medium  early,  com- 
ing in  as  soon  as  the  extra  early  varieties  are 
gone.  Seed  should  be  planttd  3  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 


[From  the  Rural  New  Yorker.'] 

From  the  sample  of  Stratagem  peas,  planted 
by  us,  we  picked  200  pods,  which  weighed  80 
ounces,  and  contained  1,420  seeds,  which 
weighed  42  ounces.  The  quality  is  excellent. 
It  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  we  have  ever 
tried.  The  quality  is  excellent.  By  mail, 
pkt.,  10  cts.  :  pint,  40  cts. ;  by  express,  qt.,  60 
-  Cts. ;  2  qts.,  $1.00. 

The  Japanese  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin. 

This  new  variety  of  pumpkin,  which  we  in- 
troduce for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  variety  ever  grown  in  this  country,  both 
in  its  shape  and  appearance  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  seed,  which  are  nearly  all  marked 
with  characters  much  resembling  the  Japanese 
alphabet. 

The  Japanese  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin 

is  unquestionably  the  very  best  variety  of 
pumpkin  for  cooking  purposes  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  For  making  pies 
and  custards;  it  is  superior  to  any  we  have 
ever  tried,  being  unusually  fine  grained, 
smooth  and  dry  when  stewed  and  extra 
pleasant  flavor.  They  are  so  dry  when 
cooked,  that  they  can  be  eaten  like  a  sweet 
potato,  and  owing  to  their  rich  and  excellent 
quality,  they  require  no  eggs  for  making  pies. 
The  outer  color  is  dark  green,  sometimes 
striped  with  pale  yellow.  The  shape  and  appearance,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration  (which  was  made  from  a  photograph), 
is  peculiar  for  being  nearly  thick  at  the  neck  as  at  the  seed, 
and  solid  nearly  the  whole  length,  leaving  only  a  small  cavity 
for  the  few  seeds  they  contain.  They  are  excellent  keepers 
and  very  productive.  We  made  an  exhibit  of  these  valuable 
pumpkins  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  1885,  and  received 
the  highest  premium  for  best  specimens  of  foreign  varieties. 
The  only  thing  we  regret  is  that  our  stock  of  seed  is  very 
limited,  and  had  thought  we  would  not  offer  them  for  sale 
this  year,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  some  of  our 
friends  have  concluded  to  catalogue  them  and  will  sell,  until 
our  supply  is  exhausted,  reserving  enough  for  our  own 
planting  next  year.  We  have  all  there  is  for  sale.  One  pkt. 
of  15  seeds  for  15  cts. ;  2  for  25  cts. ;  10  for  $1.00. 

Our  artist,  M.  A.  Blanc,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  the 
accompanying  illustration,  and  is  considered  the  best  judge 
of  vegetables  of  any  man  in  the  United  States,  says.  "The 
Japanese  pumpkin  beats  all  the  pumpkins,  or  squashes,  for 
making  pies  I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  have  tried  them  nearly 
all.  A  pie  made  by  Mrs.  Blanc  fiom  this  pumpkin  was  pre- 
sented to  us  for  trial.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  this  pie, 
the  great  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  making,  the  fine 
quality  and  delicious  taste  eclipsed  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  before  in  Philadelphia.  This  pie  was  shown  to  and 
eaten  by  some  of  the  best  judges  of  pastry  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  which  is  noted  for  its  taste  and  skill  in  such  matters, 
and  was  pronounced  to  be  unusually  handsome  and  of  great 
excellence." 
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AN  EXACT  LIKENESS  OP  A  MAMMOTH  POMPEII  RED  ONION,  LARGEST  OF  ALL. 


MAMMOTH  POMPEII  ONION. 

This  Mammoth  Onion,  which  we  now  offer  for  the  first  time,  originated  in  Italy,  near  the  ancient 
buried  city  of  Pompeii.  The  above  illustration  we  have  had  engraved  from  a  life-size  painting  the 
writer  procured  in  Europe.  The  width  of  our  page  does  not  allow  us  to  reproduce  the  onion  full  natural 
size,  but  the  above  illustration  correctly  presents  its  handsome  shape.  Some  idea  of  the  mammoth  size 
to  which  this  variety  grows,  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  the  first  year  from  seed  the  onions 
frequently  attain  2  to  2%  inches  greater  diameter  than  in  the  illustration,  and  a  weight  of  2%  to  3% 
pounds.  If  the  smaller  bulbs  he  set  out  the  second  year,  instead  of  shooting  to  seed,  they  continue  to 
grow  and  increase  in  size,  frequently  reaching  the  weight  of  4  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
size  attained  by  specimens  of  this  variety,  they  retain  their  perfect  shape  and  fine  quality,  and  do  not 
become  ungainly  monstrosities. 

The  skin  is  very  thin  and  delicate  in  appearance,  of  a  beautiful,  handsome  reddish -brown  color,  as 
shown  in  our  plate ;  the  flesh  is  pure  white,  very  fine  grained,  and  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Of  all  the  magnificent  onions  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Italy  none  ran  equal  our  recent  intro- 
ductions—the  Silver  King  and  the  Mammoth  Pompeii— and  no  other  varieties  attain  such  enormous 
size  nor  grow  uniformly  so  large.  The  Pompeii  Mammoth  is  entitled  to  rank  King  of  the  colored 
varieties,  as  Silver  King  is  of  the  whites. 

Onions  of  large  fize  can  be  grown  the  first  year  from  black  seed  of  the  Silver  King  and  Mammoth 
Red  Pompeii  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense  than  from  sets  of  other  varieties,  and  one  packet  of 
seed,  costing  10  cents,  of  these  beautiful  Italian  onions  planted  in  rich  soil,  will  produce  more  and  finer 
onions  than  three  times  the  amount  soent  in  sets.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  (he  Spring  as 
possible,  rows  16  inches  apart,  the  plants  should  be  at  least  10  inches  apart  in  the  row,  should  be  fre- 
quently hoed  and  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Pkt. ,  10  cts. ;  %  oz.,  25  cts. ;  oz.,  40  cts. ;  %  lb. ,  ?1.25 ;  lb. ,  $4.00. 

4^*  Please  read  the  following  about  our  new  onion  seed : 

Glenwood  Springs,  Garfield  Co..  Col.,  October  22, 1885. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir :  The  wheat  camo  all  right.  We  sowed  it  the  last  day  of  September. 
I  will  give  you  the  names  of  some  farmers  who  will  trade  with  you  next  year.  You  can  sell  lots  of 
the  Mammoth  Silver  King  onion  seed,  by  using  my  name  as  reference,  for  they  done  splendid  for  me, 
-and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  procure  onion  seed  that  will  mature  onions  the  first  season  and  ripen  from 
the  seed.   The  Mammoth  Silver  King  will  do  it,  and  is  a  great  success  here. 

Yours  truly,  P.  H.  Van  Cere. 

A.  D.  Jones,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raised  a  Mammoth  Pompeii  Onion  that  weighed  4  pounds. 
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NEW  MAMMOTH  SILVER  KING— THE  LARGEST  OF  ALL  WHITE  ONIONS. 

NEW  MAMMOTH  SILVER  KING  ONION. 

This  magnificent  new  Italian  onion;  sent  out  by  us  last  year  for  the  first  time,  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  The  Mammoth  Silver  King  Onion  grows  to  a  most  remarkable  size — larger  than  any 
other  variety  in  cultivation,  excepting  only  the  New  Mammoth  Pompeii.  The  bulbs  are  of  attrac- 
tive shape,  flattened,  but  thick  through,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  above.  The  average  diameter  of 
the  onions  is  from  5  to  7%  inches — thus  making  the  circumference  from  15  to  22  inches.  Single  bulbs 
often  attain  weights  of  from  2%  to  4  pounds  each,  and  under  forcing  will  doubtless  grow  to  even  greater 
weights.  No  other  variety  attains  such  mammoth  size,  nor  will  any  other  variety  grow  uniformly  so 
large.  The  skin  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery -white ;  the  flesh  is  snowy  white,  and  of  a  particularly  mild 
and  pleasant  flavor.  So  sweet  and  tender  is  the  flesh  that  it  can  be  eaten  raw,  like  an  apple.  The 
Silver  King  matures  nearly  as  early  as  the  Giant  White  Italian,  or  Large  Mexican,  attains  a  much 
larger  size,  and  is  better  every  way.  Before  offering  this  variety  for  sale,  last  year,  sample  packets  of 
the  seed  were  distributed  for  trial  the  previous  season,  and  all  the  reports  received  corroborate  our 
high  opinion  of  the  Silver  King.  Every  one  desiring  the  largest  and  handsomest  onions,  of  the  finest 
flavor,  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  Silver  King.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended, 
either  for  family  use,  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  or  in  restaurants,  or  for  sale  on  market,  where  its  size  and 
beauty  will  prove  very  striking.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  35  cts. ;  \£  lb.,  $1.00 ;  lb.,  $3.50. 

A  NEW  SQUASH —THE  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN. 

This  large  and  splendid  cooking  variety  of  squash  is  a  native  of  Australia.  A  friend  sent  us  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  for  trial ;  we  planted  them  in  medium  soil.  The  fruit  was  so  large  and  hand- 
some and  so  unlike  any  variety  of  squash  that  we  were  highly  pleased  with  the  result.  A  specimen 
exhibited  at  our  State  Fair  attracted  great  attention  and  received  first  premium  as  a  new  foreign 
variety.  The  Royal  Australian  grows  to  a  large  size,  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds ;  outer  skm 
dark  green,  thickly  covered  with  warts,  very  thick  meated,  nearly  solid;  flesh  a  beautiful  salmon 
color,  and  for  cooking  or  baking  purposes  equal  to  any  of  the  squash  family.  We  only  have  a  very 
limited  quantity  to  spare.   Pkt.,  15  cts. 

Fayette  Co.,  Texas,  November  11, 1885. 
Mr.  Samtjel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:— The  seeds  I  got  of  you  last  Spring  all  done  well.  The  beets  and 
radishes  were  splendid.  The  Short  Stem  Drumhead  Cabbages  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  new 
Italian  onions  were  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them.  I  think  every  seed  growed.  I  had  onions  from 
the  black  seed  to  weigh  3%  pounds.  Yours  truly,  Jacob  Babbingkb. 
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THE  CHARTIER  RADISH. 

Originated  with  Mr.  Beckert,  Alleghany,  Pa.,  and  is  one  of  the 
best,  finest  and  most  beautiful  varieties  we  have  ever  tried  on  our 
trial  grounds  the  past  season.  They  were  fully  as  early  as  the 
Early  Long  Scarlet,  much  more  handsomer,  carry  their  thickness 
well  down;  a  beautiful  scarlet-red  color,  tipped  with  white;  un- 
usually tender,  crisp  and  juicy;  entirely  free  from  any  hot  or  bit- 
ing taste,  and  remain  good  a  long  time,  without  running  to  seed- 
As  a  Summer  or  Fall  variety,  they  are  equally  as  good.  We  con- 
sider them  much  superior  to  any  now  in  cultivation.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;, 
oz.,  25  cts. ;  34  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $3.00. 

LIVINGSTON'S  NEW  BEAUTY  TOMATO. 

In  offering  to  our  customers  this  new,  splendid  and  remarkable 
tomato,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Living- 
ston, the  originator  of  all  our  best  tomatoes,  such  as  Livingston's. 
Perfection,  Livingston's  Favorite,  etc.  These  have  all  been  ex(  el- 
leht  sorts.  Livingston's  Favorite,  which  will  be  found  described 
in  its  proper  place,  has  heretofore  been  considered  the  leading 
tomato,  and  has  always  done  well,  not  being  quite  as  early  as 
some,  but  one  of  the  finest  and  best.  In  ttrs  new  and  valuable 
one,  the  Livingston's  Beauty,  we  not  only  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Favorite,  but  also  the  great  advantages  of  earliness 
in  ripening  as  it  is  absolutely  the  finest,  best  and  earliest  tomato 
in  cultivation.  Livingston's  New  Favorite  is  a  large,  handsome 
and  beautiful  shaped  tomato,  nearly  round,  smooth  as  an  apple, 
solid  almost  to  the  core  and  contains  fewer  seeds  than  any  tomato 
we  have  ever  raised.  They  are  a  deep  red  color,  ripen  clear  up  to 
the  stem,  never  rot  or  crack  like  some  early  varieties,  and  of  the. 
best  imaginable  flavor.  The  vines  are  strong  and  healthy,  with  a. 
dark  green  foliage ;  fruit  large  and  beautifully  shaped  and  so  uni- 
form in  size,  as  if  they  might  all  have  been  run  in  one  mould. 
In  fact,  Livingston's  New  Beauty  combines  all  the  good  quali- 
ties it  is  possible  for  a  tomato  to  have,  besides  the  valuable  ad- 
vantage of  ripening  as  early  or  earlier  than  any  of  the  early  varieties  ever  yet  introduced.  They  are 
very  prolific  and  will  keep  bearing  and  ripening  fine,  large,  smooth  tomatoes,  until  killed  by  frost. 
We  can  only  sell  by  the  packet.  Pkt.,  20  cts. ;  6  pkts.,  $1.00. 


NEW  CHARTIER  RADISH. 


THE  NEW  RED  CHINA  SQUASH. 

The  above— the  New  Red  China  Squash— cut  fully  represents  the  valuable  handsome  and  wonder- 
ful Prolific  Squash,  which  we  introduce  this  season  for  the  first  time.  The  prolific  character  is  not. 
exaggerated  by  the  engraving,  as  each  vine  carries  from  9  to  13  perfect  squashes.  They  often  grow  in 
pairs  and  are  remarkably  uniform  in  shape.  Our  crop  the  past  season,  although  very  much  injured  by 
the  drouth,  was  a  perfect  sight  to  behold.  The  New  Red  China  Squash  is  a  recent  introduction  from 
China.  They  weigh  from  3  to  5  pounds,  and  are  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  very  solid,  with 
small  seed  cavity  and  unusually  thick  meated.  The  skin  is  a  vivid  red  color,  faintly  striped  with  pale 
yellow.  The  flesh  is  a  rich  orange  color,  firm,  fine  grained,  swept,  excellent  in  quality,  both  for  table 
use  and  pies.  A  strong  grower,  matures  early  and  keeps  in  fine  condition  late  in  the  Spring.  )ts 
immense  productiveness,  handsome  appearance,  fine  qualitv  and  convenient  size  makes  it  one  of  the 
mo*t  desirable  squashes  ever  introduced  either  for  the  market  gardener  or  private  planter.  Pkt.,  by- 
mail,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.25. 
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PANSY.   EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

This  immense  and  magnifi- 
cent strain  of  pansy  origi- 
nated near  the  Hartz's  Moun- 
tains in  Germany.  It  was 
found  growing  wild,  and  the 
first  flowers  is  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  hence  its 
name.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
pansy  in  the  world.  The 
flowers  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens are  from  Z%  to  4  inches 
across  Plants,  vigorous  and 
compact,  flowers  well  carried 
above  the  foliage,  a  beautiful 
light  maroon  to  dark  velvety 
color,  marked  with  splotches 
of  crimson  and  gold.  The 
seed  of  this  beautiful  flower 
have  been  kept  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  old  German  pansy 
growers,  who  have  guarded 
them  as  if  they  were  grains  of 
gold  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  small 
quantity  and  can  only  sell  by 
the  packet.  One  pkt.,  20  cts.; 
6  pkts.,  $1.00. 

PYRBTHREUM 
ROSEUM. 

PERSIAN  INSECT  POW- 
DER PLANT. 

This  beautiful  and  highly 
useful  plant  is  a  native  of 
Russia,  and  grows  abundantly 
in  the  mountain  provinces  of 
Trans-Caucasia.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  guarded  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

it  carefully  for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  crime  punishable  with  death  for  anyone  to  divulge  the 
secret  or  take  the  seed  out  of  the  country.  Its  great  usefulness  as  an  insect  destroyer  became  known  to 

Mr  Junstikoff,  an  American  merchant  trading  with  that  province,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  carried 
;a  few  seeds  away  and  had  them  planted  in  California. 

The  Pyrethreum  Roseum  has  the  peculiar 
-virtue  of  being  certain  death  to  all  kinds  or  insects, 

lice,  worms,  slugs,  etc.,  while  it  is  perfectly  harmless 
-to  man  or  beast.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
.useful  plants  ever  cultivated,  and  when  once  fully 

known  will  be  found  growing  in  every  garden  in  the 
■United  States.  It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  when 
.  once  planted  will  last  for  years.  When  used  either  in 
.  a  liquid  or  dry  state,  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible  remedy 

for  the  cabbage  worm,  currant  worm,  slugs,  thrips,  or 

lice  that  infest  rose  bushes  or  plants,  for  the  striped 
!  bug  on  cucumbers,  squashes  or  melons,  for  all  kinds 

of  vermin  on  fowls,  horses,  cattle,  dogs  and  cats,  and 

will  clear  the  house  of  ants,  flies,  roaches,  spiders,  etc. 

In  fact  it  is  sure  death  to  all  insect  life,  and  has  the 

great  advantage  of  being  in  no  way  injurious  to  man 

or  beast. 

In  a  circular  Issued  by  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  E.  W. 
j  Hilgard,  of  Berkley,  California,  says :  "  I  think  the 
i  tea  or  infusion  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  Pyre- 
threum (which  need  not  be  powdered),  is  the  most 
convenient  and  effective  way  to  use  the  plant  when 
wanted  for  destroying  insects  or  worms  in  the  open 
.  air.  Applied  in  this  way  it  is  sure  death  to  all  kinds 
.  of  lice,  worms,  bugs,  and  even  armored  scale  bugs  on 
orange  and  lemon  trees  will  fall  off  in  two  or  three 
days  after  being  washed  with  the  solution. 

The  Pyrethreum  Roseum  grows  about  3  feet 
high,  and  when  in  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  sights  imaginable.  The  flowers  which  are  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  cover  the  bush  in  nearly  one  solid  mass  in  all  splendid  colors  from  pure  white  to 
deep  crimson  r*  d.  As  ornaments  for  gardens  or  lawns,  they  are  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  harmless 
plants  in  cultivation,  and  when  once  rooted  will  last  for  years.  Full  directions  for  cultivating,  prepara- 
tion for  use,  etc.,  accompany  each  packet.   By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  6  pkts.,  50  cts.;  10  pkts.,  75  cts. 

4®=-The  above  illustration  of  our  new  Pansy,  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  from  a  photograph  and  actually 
less  than  they  sometimes  grow.  We  have  made  the  price  so  that  all  can  have  this  magnificent  flower. 


PYRETHREUM'  ROSEUM. 
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A  LIST  OF  RARE  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

A  Special  Offer.   Any  one  sending  us  50  cts.  can  select  seeds  in  pkts.,  amounting  to  65  cts. ;  for 
$1.00,  pkts.  amounting  to  $1.50  ;  for  $2.00,  pkts.  amounting  to  $3.25.   >8^Please  order  by  numbers. 
Each  pkt.  gives  full  directions  for  sowing  and  cultivating. 

1.  Abronia.  Trailing  plants,  resembling  the  Verbena,  blooming  a  long  time.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

2.  Adonis.  Showy,  hardy  annual,  handsome  dark  crimson  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

3.  Ageratum  Mexicanuni.   Lavender  blue.   Splendid.  2  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

4.  Ageratum  Lasseaux.  Rose  colored  specimen  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

5.  Agrosteinma.  (Rose  of  Heaven.)  Blooms  first  season.  Rose  colored.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

6.  Alonzio.   Hardy  annual.  Blooms  all  Summer.   Very  handsome.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

7.  Alyssum.  Sweet.  Very  popular.  Blooms  all  Summer.  Hardy  annual.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

8.  Alyssum  Saxatile.  Showy  golden  yellow  flowers ;  new  and  lovely.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

9.  Amaranthus.  Showy  and  beautiful,  curious  looking  flower.  6  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

10.  Amaranthus  Candatus.   (Love  lies  Bleeding.)  Blood  red.  3  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

11.  Antirrhinum.   Knap  Dragon.   Light  blue.   Very  sweet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

12.  Asperula  Azuera.   Hardy  dwarf  annual,  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

13.  Aquilegia.   Hardy  perennial.  Blooms  all  Summer.  Flowers  very  large.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

14.  ASTERS.— Giant  Emperor.   Great  size,  very  double,  brilliant  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

15.  ASTERS. — Rose  Flowered.   The  earliest  flowering.  Beautiful  colors,  mixed.    Pkt.,  10  cts. 

16.  ASTERS. — Goliath.   Enormous  size.  Most  beautiful  variety  in  cultivation.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

17.  ASTERS.— German  Quilled.   Very  double.   Very  handsome.   1%  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

18.  Asters.  Dwarf  varieties;  all  beautiful  colors,  mixed.  Pkt ,  5  cts. 

19.  Balsams.   (Camelia  flowered.)  Choicest  varieties,  white  and  blotched.   Pkt.  5  cts. 

20.  Balsams.   (Rose  flowered.)  Superb,  double,  all  colors  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

21.  Balsams.   (The  King  of  Balsams.)  Brilliant  scarlet,  extra  large  and  handsome.   Pkt ,  5  cts. 

22.  Balsams.  All  bright  and  beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

23.  Bartonia  Aurea.  A  showy  golden  yellow.  Hardy  annual.  2  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

24.  Brachycome.  (Swan  River  Daisy.)  Covered  with  bloom  all  Summer.  Annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

25.  Browallia.  Very  handsome,  half  hardy  annual.  Blooms  all  Summer.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

26.  Browallia  Roselli.  A  new  variety  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Very  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

27.  CACAL.ICA.— Tassel  Flower,  or  Paint  Brush.   A  hardy  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

28.  Calendrina.   Mixed  colors.   Adapted  for  rock  work.   Pkt.,  5  cts.  t 

29.  Calendula.   Hardy  annual.  Large,  double,  orange  colored  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

30.  Calliopsis.   (Nigra  Speciosa.)  Large,  rich,  velvety,  crimson  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

31.  Campanula.   (Venus  Looking  Glass.)  Annual.   All  colors,  mixed.   Pkt ,  5  cts. 

32.  Candytuft.  Pure  white,  sweet  scented  and  fragrant.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

33.  Candytuft.   Dark  crimson  flowers,  very  beautiful.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

34.  Candytuft.   All  colors,  mixed.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

35.  Canterbury  Bells.  All  beautiful,  single  varieties,  mixed.   Pkt ,  5  cts. 

36.  Canterbury  Bells.   All  beautiful,  double  varieties,  mixed:  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

37.  Cana  Indica.   Large  flowering  plants.  Highly  ornamental.  6  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 
33.  Celosia.  Coxcomb.  Highly  ornamental.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

39.  Celosia.   (Japonica.)  New  crimson.   Large  feathery  and  beautiful.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

40.  Centaurea  Cyanus.  Hardy  annual.  Showy,  lilac  and  purpJe  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

41.  Centhranthus.  (Basket  flower.)  Hardy  annual.  Beautiful  mixed  colors.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

42.  Chrysanthemum.  Summer  flowering  varieties,  mixed  colors.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

43.  Chrysanthemum.  (Coronanum.)  Liliputian  varieties.  Very  fine.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

44.  Chrysanthemum.   Dunnett's  new  double,  snow  white.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

45.  Clarkia.  An  old  fashion  favorite  hardy  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

46.  Cleome  Grandiflora.   (Spider  Plant.)  All  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

47.  Convolvulvus.   Dwarf  morning  glory.   1  foot.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

48.  Clianthus  Damperii.   (Glory  Pea  )  Very  choice,  rare  and  beautiful.   Pkt.,  15  cts. 

49.  Daisy.  (Mixed.)  Seed  saved  from  the  finest  double  flowers.  Pkt.,  15  cts.  \ 

50.  Dahlia.  Double  varieties,  finest  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  15  cts. 

51.  Dahlia.  Finest  and  most  beautiful  single  varieties,  mixed,  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

52.  Delphinum.  (Larkspur.)  Double  dwarf  rocket,  fine  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

53.  Delphinum  Formosum.   The  most  beautiful,  flower  first  season.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

54.  Dianthus.  (Pinks.)  Best  and  largest  mixed  varieties.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

55.  Dianthus.  (Floro  Albo.)  Large  double  pure  white  flowers.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

56.  Dianthus.   (Heddewig.)  Flore  Peno.   Double  diadem  pink,  very  large.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

57.  Digitalis.  (Fox  Glove.)  Hardy  perennials.  3  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

58.  Eryscholtzia.  California  Pappy.   All  choice  varieties,  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

59.  Gaillardia.   (Painted  Lady.)  Gay  and  ornamental  hardy  annual.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

60.  Gillia.   Hardy  annual.  Beautiful  for  rock  work.  1  foot.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

61.  Godeta.  Hardy  annual.  A  profuse  flowering  plant.  Mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

62.  Helianthus.  (Sun  Flower.)  Very  dwarf  and  double.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

63.  Hibiscus  Africanus.   Large,  rich,  cream  colored  flowers.   V/2  feet.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

64.  Hollyhock.   Large  double  English  mixed  varieties.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

65.  Ipomopis.  (Standing  Cypress.)  Very  attractive.  Hardy  annual.   3  feet.   Pkt ,  5  cts. 

66.  Ice -PI ant.  A  pretty  trailing  plant,  covered  with  crystal  globules.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

67.  Linum.   (Scarlet  Flax.)  Beautiful  scarlet  and  crimson  flowers.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

68.  Lobelias.  (Ramosa  varieties.)  All  beautiful  colors.  Mixed.  Annual.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

69.  L.upius.  Mixed.  Splendid  violet,  brown  and  yellow.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

70.  Lynchnis.   Hardy ;  blooming  the  first  year  from  seed.   Fine  mixed  colors.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

71.  Marigold.   Large  African.   Very  fine  and  double.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

72.  Marigold.  Dwarf  French.   Fine  rich  colors.   Very  double.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

73.  Marvel  of  Peru.  Annual.   All  beautiful  shades.  Hardy  annual.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

74.  Mignonette.   Parson's  white,  pure  white,  very  fragrant.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

75.  Mignonette.   Large  flowers,  reddish  tint.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

76.  Mignonette.   New  Crimson  Giant.   Extra  fine.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

77.  Mimulus.  (Monkey  flowers.)  Scarlet  and  spotted.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

78.  Myosotis.  (Forget-me-not.)   Blooms  first  year  from  seed.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

79.  Nasturtium.   (Tom  Thumb  dwarf.)   All  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

80.  Nemophila.  (Grove  of  Love.)  Blooming  freely  all  Summer.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 
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81.  Nigella.   (Love  in  a  Mist )  Hardy  annual ;  all  fine  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

82.  Nenotherea.   (Evening  Primrose.)   Large,  showy  flowers.   Annual.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

83.  Pansies.   (Azure  Blue.)   Very  fine  and  attractive.    Pkt.,  10  cts. 

84.  Pansies.   (Gold  Margined.)  A  splendid  large,  double  variety.   Pkt.,  10  cts 

85.  Pansies.   (Pure  Yellow.)   Elegant  and  true  to  color,  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

86.  Pansies.  (Pure  White.)  Generally  comes  true  to  color.  Very  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

87.  Pansies.  Best  and  finest  strain ;  all  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

88.  Petunia.  Pure  white ;  the  most  delicate  of  this  class  of  flowers.   PkV,  10  cts. 

89.  Petunia  Hybrida.   Beautifully  blotched  and  striped.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

90.  Petunia.   (Kermesina.)   Very  large,  deep  crimson  and  showy.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

91.  Petunia.   (Hybrid  Flora.)    The  Star.  Beautiful,  resembling  star.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

92.  Phlox  Drummondii.   Finest  strain ;  all  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

93.  Phlox  Druinmondii.   Deep  velvet  purple  ;  very  showy.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

94.  Phlox  Druminondii.   (Black  Warrior.)   Dark  purple.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

95.  Phlox  Drummondii.   (William  I.)   Crimson  and  white.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

96.  Poppy.   Peony  flowered.   All  beautiful  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

97.  Portulaca.   Finest  and  largest  strain ;  all  beautiful  colors,  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

98.  Portulaca  Splendens.   Crimson,  purple,  scarlet  and  gold.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

99.  Portulaca.   Double  rose  flowered.   Large  double  flowers ;  very  fine.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

100.  Primula  Veris.   (English  Cowslip.)   Delicate  and  handsome.  Pkt.,  15  cts. 

101.  Ricinus.  (Castor  Oil  Bean.)   Beautiful  as  a  foliage  plant.  8  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

102.  Salpiglossis.  A  beautiful  Autumn-blooming  plant.   Hardy  annual.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

103.  Salvia  Argentina.   (Silver  foliage  plant.)  3  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts.  « 

104.  Scahiosa.   (Morning  Bride.)  A  beautiful  Summer-blooming  plant.  Pkt..  5  cts. 

105.  Sensitive  Plant.   Very  curious,  with  pinkish  white  blossoms.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

106.  Silene  Pendula.   (Catch  Fly.)   Hardy  annual;  fine  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

107.  Stocks.   Seed  imported  from  the  best  Prussian  growers.   Mixed.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

108.  Stocks.   Dwarf  Gem.  Ten  weeks.   Very  fine;  large  flowering.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

109.  Stocks.  Blood  Red.  Very  showy,  large  and  double.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

110.  Stocks.  Pure  white,  chaste  and  lovely.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

111.  STOCKS. — Perpetual.   Double  large  flowering,  bloom  all  Winter.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

112.  Sweet  Williams.  Single  varieties,  mixed  colors.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

113.  Sweet  Williams.   All  fine,  large,  double  varieties,  mixed.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

114.  Valerian  Mixed.   Very  showy  flowers,  hardy,  annual.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

115.  VERBENA.— Montana.  New  strain,  hardy  and  very  beautiful,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

116.  Verbena  Hybrida.   All  fine  colors,  mixed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

117.  Verbena.   Pure  white ;  a  constant  bloomer.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

118.  Verbena,  Hybrida.   All  beautiful  light  and  blue  shades.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

119.  Verbena.   Dark  red,  purple ;  rich  and  velvety.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

120.  Violet.   Hardy  perennial,  flowers  first  season  from  seed.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

121.  Viscaria.   Hardy  annual ;  very  handsome  ;  mixed  colors.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

122.  Wall  Flower.   Bright  and  showy ;  yellow  and  red ;  very  fragrant.   Pkt,  5  cts>-- 

123.  Withlavia.   A  beautiful  California  annual ;  delicate  foliage.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

124.  Zinnias.   Very  large ;  handsome ;  extra  double ;  all  bright  colors  mixed    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

ORNAMENTAL  CLIMBERS. 

125.  Balloon  Vine.   A  charming  California  climber.  12  feet.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

126.  Coboea  Scandens.  A  beautiful  climber ;  large  bell-shaped  flowers.   Pkt,  _0  cts. 

127.  Tall  Morning  Glory.  A  rapid  climber  ;  mixed  flowers.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

128.  Convolvulus  Major.  (Aureus  Superbus.)  Golden  yellow  flowers.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

129.  Cypress  Vine.   Scarlet   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

130.  Cypress  Vine.   Pure  white.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

131.  Dolechos.   (Hyacinth  Bean.)  Purple  and  white ;  beautiful.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

132.  Cypress  Vine.   New.  Ivy  leaf.  Very  handsome.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

133.  Ornamental  Gourds.   Mixed  varieties.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

134.  Japanese  Nest-Egg  Gourds.   Beautiful  and  useful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

135.  Ipomedea  (Evening  Glory).   Violet,  large,  fragrant  flowers,   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

136.  Momordica  Balsamica.   (Balsam  Apple.,)   Very  useful.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

137.  Smilax.  A  beautiful  Winter  climbing  plant  for  green-house  culture.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

138.  Sweet  Peas.  All  colors  mixed.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

139.  Tropaeolum.  (Canary  Bird  Flower.)  Ornamental  and  beautiful.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

140.  Thunbergia.  Very  fine  for  vases  or  rustic  work.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS. 

141.  Acrolinium  Roseum.  Charming  plants  with  beautiful  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

142.  Ammobium  Album.   Showy  small  white  flowers.   Pkt.,  5  cts. 

143.  Globe  Amaranth.   Bachelor's  Button.   All  colors  mixed.    Pkt.,  5  cts. 

144.  Helichryseum.  Very  large,  showy  flowers,  all  colors  mixed.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

145.  Helichryseum.   (Monstrosum.)   Very  extra,  large  and  fine.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

146.  Helichryseum.   Double  pure,  white  flowers.   Pkt. ,  5  cts. 

147.  Helichryseum.  (Bracteum.)  Golden  eternal  flowers.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

148.  Helipterum.  (Sanfordi )  Large,  globular  cluster  of  bright  golden  flowers.  Pkt,  5  cts. 

149.  Rhodanthi.  Extremely  beautiful  flowers,  all  colors  mixed.  Pkt,  10  cts. 

150.  Statice.  Hybrid  mixed.   Fine  for  grass  bouquets.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

SEEDS  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

151.  Agrostis.  Hardy  annual.  Exceedingly  graceful,  fine  and  feathery.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 
lo2.  Arunda  Donax.   Hardy  annual.   Golden  yellow.  6  feet  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

153.  Arunda  Conspicua.   Similar  to  the  pampas  grass.   10  feet.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

154.  Avena.   (Animated  Oats  )  Large  drooping  spikes.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

155.  Briza.  (Rattlesnake  Grass.)  In  great  demand  for  bouquets.   Pkt,  5  cts. 

156.  Eragostis.  (Love  Grass.)  Exceedingly  graceful.  10  feet.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

157.  Pampas  Grass.  The  most  noble  grass  in  cultivation.  10  feet.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

158.  Hordeum  Jubatum.   Squirrel-tail  grass ;  very  handsome.   Pkt.,  10  cts. 

159.  Millium  Multiflorum.   (Pearl  Grass.)  Exceedingly  beautiful.   2  feet.  Pkt,  5  cts. 

160.  Stipa.   (Feather  Grass.)  The  most  delicate  grass  in  cultivation.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

161.  Eriansthus  Ravenna?.  Noble,  white  plum.  Very  elegant  and  graceful.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 
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A  Selected  List  of  Choice  Flowering  Plants  and  Roses  by  Mail. 

The  following  list  of  flowering  plants  and  roses  are  all  good  size,  well  rooted,  true  to  name,  and  warranted  to 
reach  the  purchaser  in  good  order  for  growing,    Our  one  dollar  collections  are  the  finest  and  b/~t  ever  sent  out  by 

any  florist  in  this  country.    4S^Please  order  by  numbers."®^ 

EACH  COLLECTION,  SI. 00,  POST-PAID. 

1.  10  choice  ever-blooming  Tea  Roses.   10  kinds. 

2.  io  Monthly  Roses,    io  varieties. 

3.  io  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.    All  named. 

4.  15  Finest  assorted  Verbenas. 

5.  12  Chrysanthemums,  large  and  small  flowering; 
choicest  show  varieties  for  cut  flowers. 

6.  8  single  Geraniums.    Finest  show  varieties. 

7.  8  varieties  of  Double  Geraniums.    All  named. 

8.  10  beautiful  Geraniums,  embracing  4  each  of 
Double  and  Single,  and  2  scented.    All  named. 

9.  1  a  Carnation  Pinks,  finest  self-colored  and  varie- 
gated varieties ;  elegant  plants  both  for  Summer 
bedding  and  for  Winter  blooming ;  all  named. 

10.  12  Coleus,  all  beautiful  named  varieties,  embrac- 
ing the  choicest  new  sorts.  This  collection  will 
make  an  elegant  ornamental  foliage  bed. 

11.  5  Fuchsias,  single  and  double,  and  5  Carnations  ; 
all  choice  and  named  varieties.  This  collection  is 
very  attractive  for  culture  in  pots  on  verandah 
stands  in  Summer,  and  also  for  house  blooming  in 
Winter. 

12.  New  Monthly  Rose,  Madame  Lombard,  an  ele- 
gant new  introduction  from  Paris,  beautiful  double 
flowers  of  a  silver  orange  color,  changing  to  fawn, 
shaded  with  bright  red  :  New  Tea  Rose,  Countess 
Riza  du  Pare,  color  rose  on  coppery  ground — an 
entirely  distinct  color  in  Tea  Roses ;  Noisette 
Rose,  White  Cluster,  immense  cluster  of  snow- 
white  flowers;  Heliotrope,  Star,  the  finest  dark 
colored  variety  grown;  New  Double  Geranium, 
Summit  of  Perfection,  profuse  scarlet  flowers; 
New  Single  Geranium,  Pearl  of  the  Garden, 
finest  Geranium  for  massing  since  General  Grant ; 
New  Variegated  Abutilon,  or  Chinese  bell  flow- 
er; New  Carnation,  Crimson  King,  intensely 
vivid,  deep  crimson;  New  Coleus,  Miss  Rettie 
Kirkpatrich,  leaves  large  white  centre,  shaded 
with  yellow,  broad,  green  lobed  margin  ;  the  best 
new  variety. 

13  3  Fine  Tea  Roses,  2  Carnations,  1  Flowering 
Begonia,  1  fine,  sweet  scented  Jessamine,  and  1 
brilliant  single  Geranium;  all  named.  This  is  a 
brilliant  collection  for  blooming  in  Winter  as  well 
as  Summer. 

14.  10  Lantanas,  all  named  varieties  of  most  beautiful 
colors,  and  make  a  fine  display  of  bloom  through- 
out the  Summer. 

15.  12  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  embracing  Coleus, 
Achyranthus,  Althenathera,  Centaurea,  etc.  This 
makes  a  fine  collection  for  brilliant  foliage  beds. 

16.  12  Basket  or  Vase  Plants,  trailing  vines  with  Ferns 
and  choice  colored  plants  for  the  centre. 

17.  3  Carnation  Pinks  (ever  blooming,  -clove  scented), 
2  new  Double  Petunias,  2  Tea  Roses.  New  Agera- 
tum  ("John  Douglass")  1  white  Dianthus,  and  1 
Vinca  Occulata,  a  beautiful  free  flowering  plant. 
This  collection  is  very  fine  for  ornamental  cut  flow- 
ers. 

18.  1  Hybrid  Rose,  2  Tea  Roses,  1  Carnation  Pink,  1 
Abutilon,  2  Coleus,  1  Achyranthus,  1  single  Ger- 
anium, 1  Double  Geranium,  1  Fuchsia  and  1  Lan- 
tana,  all  choice  named  varieties. 

19.  1  beautiful  climbing  Prairie  Rose,  1  China  Rose,  1 
scented  Geranium;  3  fine  double  Chrysanthemums, 
1  Coleus,  1  Achyranthus,  1  New  Abutilon,  ai  d  3 
Verbenas ;  all  named. 

20.  1  Noisette  Rose,  1  Bourbon  Rose,  1  Carnation 
Pink,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Peristrophe,  1  Ageratum,  1 
Hybrid  Rose,  1  Verbena,  1  Calla  Ethiopica,  1 
Tuberose,  1  Gladiolus,  and  1  New  Parlor  Ivy  ;  a 

,      very  popular  collection. 

21.  1  New  Tea  Rose,  1  dark  Hybrid  Rose,  2  Cuphceas 
(2  kinds),  2  Fuchsias,  1  flowering  Begonia,  1  new 
Prairie  Rose,  1  new  Coleus,  1  hardy  English  Ivy, 
1  Peristrophe,  and  one  beautiful  new  double  Gera- 
uiuni ;  all  named. 


ROSES. 

These  are  our  specialties.  We  enumerate  only  the 
finest  and  choicest  varieties.  Fine  plants,  on  their 
own  roots.  All  varieties  20  cts.  each,  3  for  50  cts., 
8  for  $1,  purchaser's  choice. 

TEA  SCENTED,  EVER  BLOOMING. 

Aurora.    Beautiful  rosy  blush  ;  very  handsome. 
Adrienne  Christophle.    Shaded  apricot  and  fawn. 
Annie  Oliver.    Superb  size;  lovely  creamy  blush. 
Bon  Silene.    Deep  rose  color,  salmon  centre. 
Catherine  Mermet.    Beautiful  flesh  pink. 
Duchess  de  Brabant.    Large,  soft  rosy  flesh. 
Emperor  of  Russia.    Extra  fine  pink  bud. 
Gen.  Blanchard.    White  shaded,  with  bright  flesh. 
Gen.  Tartas.    Deep  rose,  large  and  double. 
Isabella  Sprunt.    Pure  yellow;  fine  buds. 
Marie  von  Houte.    White  tinted,  with  yellow. 
Marie  Sisley.    Cream  white,  tinged,  with  pink. 
Marchal  Robert.    Large,  rosy  blush,  pale  lemon. 
Madame  Due hure.    Rich  salmon,  with  fawn  centre. 
Madame  Camille.    Delicate  salmon  pink. 
Madame  Welch.    Fine  beautiful  amber  yellow. 
Niphetos.    Superb  white  buds,  long  and  pointed. 
New  President.    Large,  soft  rosy  crimson. 
Saffrano.    Bright  apricot  yellow;  very  fragrant. 

BOURBON,  OR  CHINA  ROSES. 

Agrapina.    Beautiful,  fiery  red  ;  handsome, 
Apoline.    Clear  pink  ;  shaded  with  deep  carmine. 
Bouquet  de  Marie.    Deep  rose,  marked  with  white. 
Coquette.    A  very  rich,  dark  crimson  color. 
Douglas.    Very  dark  red  ;  beautiful  buds. 
Henry  Plantier.    Deep  rose  color ;  large  flowers. 
Climbing  Hermosa.    Clear  rose,  climbing  habits. 
La  Phoenix.    Bright  red,  shaded  with  rose. 
Louis  Phillippe.    Dark  crimson,  with  rose  centre. 
Pink  Cluster.    Dark  pink  ;  a  free  bloomer. 
Pink  Daily.    Light  pink  flowers  ;  strong  grower. 
Deep  blood  red  ;  very  bright. 
Deep  green  flowers  ;  very  double. 


Sanguinea, 
Veridiftora 


NOISETTE  ROSES. 

Climbing  in  habit  and  blooming  in  clusters. 
Champany.    White  shaded,  with  flesh  pink. 
La  Pactole.    Pale  sulphur  yellow  ;  fragrant. 
Marshal  JViel.    DeepyellOw;  large,  very  double. 
Microphylla.    Light  pink  ;  large  buds. 
White  Cluster.    Pure  white ;  very  desirable. 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

These  are  entirely  hardy,  very  brilliant  colors; 
bloom  all  Summer. 


Anna  de  Diesbach. 
Caroline  de  Sansal. 
Cardinal  Patrizzi. 


Dazzling  crimson  ;  very  fine. 
Clear,  bright  flesh  color. 
Dazzling  scarlet ;  splendid. 
Due  de  Orleans.    Very  clear,  dark  red. 
John  Hopper.    Brilliant  rose,  to  bright  crimson. 
Jules  Margolin.    Cherry  red;  large  and  full. 
La  France.    Clear,  light  pink ;  large  and  double. 
Lady  Emily  Peel.    Fine  white,  medium  size. 
Louis  Von  Houte.    Light  pink,  very  double. 
Lord  Raglan.    Crimson  scarlet,  very  sweet. 
Madame  Chas.  Wood.    Very  brilliant  crimson. 
Madame  Plantier.    Pure  white,  free  bloomer. 
Madame  Nathury.    Bright  red,  strong  grower. 
Madame  Trotter.    Very  hardy,  brilliant  red. 
Marquis  de  Bocello.    Creamy  white,  rosy  centre. 
Paul  Neron.    Deep  carmine ;  delightfully  fragrant. 
Per le  Blanche.    Pure  white;  medium  size. 
Perfection  Blanche.    Finest  white  hybrid. 
Richard  Smith.    Purplish,  shaded  with  crimson. 

4®""  Any  one  ordering  $2.00  worth  of  plants  or  rose} 
can  select  one  rose  extra  for  every  dollar's  worth  or- 
dered. 


y.Q.       <aEftt<$    A  SELECT  LIST  OF  $>3%m 

f  VEGETABLE  *  SEEDS.r 


4®=  The  following  described  vegetable  seeds  will  be  found  to  include  nearly  all  the  standard  and 
reliable  varieties  in  general  cultivation.  As  we  grow  these  seeds  under  our  own  special  care  and 
attention,  watching  them  daily  from  the  time  they  are  planted  until  harvested  and  packed  ready  for 
delivery,  and  as  we  are  careful  to  discard  all  those  that  are  not  perfect  in  every  respect,  our  customers 
can  rely  upon  getting  those  that  are  first-class,  fresh  and  true  to  name. 

4Kg=-  Our  aim  is  to  supply  the  very  best,  and  our  stock  this  year  is  superior  to  any  we  have  ever 
offered  in  the  last  ten  years  that  we  have  been  in  the  seed  business. 

JSSf  PLEASE  KEMEMBEK,  we  pay  postage  on  all  seeds  in  packets,  ounce  or  %  pound  papers. 
When  ordered  by  pound,  pint  or  quart,  by  mail,  15  cents  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  quart  must  be 
added  to  pay  postage. 

PLEASE  NOTE  OUR  LIBERAL.  PREMIUMS. 

On  all  orders  for  seeds  in  packets,  ounce,  or  %  pound  papers,  the  purchaser  may  select  twenty-five 
cents  worth  extra,  for  each  dollar  sent,  or  any  one  sending  us  one  dollar,  can  select  $1.25  worth  of 
seeds ;  for  $2.00,  $2.50  worth ;  for  $3.00,  $3.75  worth,  and  so  on.  This  applies  to  seeds  in  packets,  ounce, 
or  %  pound  papers  only. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Barr's  Mammoth.  A  new  variety.  A  bunch 
of  25  edible  shoots  have  weighed  13  lbs.,  and 
sold  in  Philadelphia  market  tor  $5.00.  A  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  tender  and  rich.  Pkt.,5cts.; 
oz.,  15  cts. 

Conover's  Colossal.  One  of  the  best.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. 

BEANS.  ' 

Beans.  (Dwarf  or  Bush.)  We  pay  postage  on 
beans  in  packets.  When  larger  quantities  are 
ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  15  cents  a  pint  or  25 
cents  a  quart  must  be  added  to  price  to  pay 
postage. 

Early  Mazagan.  (Horse  Beans.)  Plant  in  rich 
soil  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and 
weather  settled.   Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  pint,  30  cts. 

Early  Mohawk.  The  hardiest  of  all  varieties, 
will  stand  a  slight  frost.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ; 
qt.,  by  express,  20  cts. ;  peck,  $1.00. 

Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks.  Hardy  and  prolific. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  20  cts.; 
peck,  $1.00. 

Red  Speckled  Valentine.  Round  podded.  One 
of  our  ten derest  and  best  !■  nap-shorts.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.25. 

White  Seeded  Valentine.  Similar  to  the  above, 
excepting  the  color  of  the  bean,  which  is  white. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.25. 

White  Wax.  An  excellent  snap-short  bean. 
Pod  a  rich  waxy  color.  Very  tender  and  good. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts.; 
peck,  $1.50. 

Black  Wax.  Considered  one  of  the  best  dwarf 
snap  beans,  tender,  rich  and  buttery  when 
cooked.  Pkt.,  bv  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express, 
30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 

Golden  Wax.  This  variety  is  4  to  5  days  earlier 
than  the  Black  or  White  Wax.  Pods,  long,  brit- 
tle, eniirely  stringless;  a  bright  golden  color. 
Rich  and  buttery  when  cooked,  stands  up  well, 
keeping  the  pods  well  off  the  ground.  Pkt.,  10 
Cts. ;  qt.,  by  express,  40  cts. ,  peck,  $1.75. 


Crystal  or  Ivory  Pod.  A  new  and  distinct  va- 
riety of  ^reat  merit.  The  pods  are  clear  and 
nearly  the  color  of  ivory.  Very  tender,  rich, 
entirely  stringless,  ripens  early,  extra  fine  fla- 
vor when  cooked,  decidedly  one  of  our  best 
snap-short  beans.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.f  by 
express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1.75. 


Lemon  Tod  Wax  Bean.  This  new  variety  of 
wax  bean  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  productive  sorts  yet  introduced;  the 
vines  grow  to  a  good  height  with  short  runners. 
Stand  up  well,  and  are  literally  covered  with 
long  yellow  pods,  which  are  stringless  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by 
express,  35  cts.;  peck,  $1.50. 

Red  or  French  Kidney.  Excellent  quality. 
Very  prolific.  Extra  fine  flavor.  By  mail,  pkt 
10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  20  cts.;  peck,  $1.20. 


/ 


Don't  fail  to  try  the  New  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  page  3. 
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White  Kidney.  One  of  the  best  shell  or  Winter 
beans,  lar^e  size  and  very  productive.  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express.  18  cts. ;  peck, 
$1.00. 

White  Marrowfat.  Similar  to  the  above,  ex- 
cepting the  shape  of  the  bean,  which  is  nearly 
round.  An  excellent  market  variety.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  18  cts.;  peck,  11.00. 

White  Soup  Bean.  A  valuable  variety  to  plant 
among  corn,  productive  and  good.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  18 cts.;  peck,  $1.00. 


NEW  PROLIFIC  TREE  BEAN. 


NEW  PROLIFIC  TREE  BEAN. 

The  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  sent  cut  by  us  last 
Spr.ng,  gave  good  satisfaction  in  most  cases. 
\\  hen  planted  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  they  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Sixty  to  65  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  obtained  on  good  orainaiy  soil. 
One  man  has  counted  over  200  pods  on  1  vine  and 
nea-ly  2,000  beans  on  1  hill.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rows  2%  feet  apart  and  18  to  20  inches 
ap  trt  in  the  row,  if  planted  thicker  than  this,  they 
will  not  do  near  as  well.  They  are  much  easier 
raised  than  the  old  fashion  Navy  Bean,  which 
they  somewhat  resemble,  as  the  stalks  stand  up, 
i  eeping  the  beans  clear  from  the  ground  and 
n  t  being  as  liable  to  get  colored  or  mildew  in 
wet  weather.  Four  quarts  will  plant  one  acre, 
'l  ime  of  maturity,  90  days.  Pkt ,  by  mail,  10  cts.; 
qt ,  by  express,  30  cts.;  peck,  $1.50., 


BEANS. — POLE  OR  RUNNING-. 

New  Challenger  Lima.  This  is  claimed  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  common  lima  bean,  hav- 
ing been  kept  strictly  pure  in  one  family  in 
New  Jersey  for  more  than  30  years,  and  im- 
proved by  saving  the  finest  and  best  for  seed 
each  year.  They  are  very  compact  in  the  pod 
and  will  yield  almost  double  of  shelled  beans  to 
the  acre  than  the  old-fashion  lima  beans.  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts. ;  pint,  by  express,  25  cts.;  qt., 
40  cts. 

Large  White  Lima  Beans.  This  variety  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  We  will 
only  say,  our  stock  is  extra  nice,  beins:  grown 
expressly  for  seed  from  well  selected  stock. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.; 
peck,  $1.75 ;  bus.,  $6.00. 

A  Revolution  in  Grain 


Sewe,  or  Summer  Lima.   Smaller  than  the 

common  lima,  but  ripens  3  weeks  earlier,  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  common  lima,  but  yield- 
ing three  times  as  much  and  by  some  considered 
much  better  quality.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt., 
by  express,  30  cts.;  peck,  $2.00. 

Large  White  Butter  Beans.  Large,  very  hand- 
some and  enormously  prolific ;  good  either  green 
or  dry.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  express, 
25  cts. ;  peck,  $1.50. 

Horticultural,  or  Wren's  Egg,  Bean.  An  ex- 
cellent, old-fashion  sort,  hardy  and  extremely 
prolific.  Good  to  plant  among  corn.  Pods  are 
tender,  rich  and  stringless.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by 
express,  30  cts.;  peck,  $1.50. 

Giant  Wax.  (Red  Seed.)  This  old-fashion  and 
standard  variety  is  more  largely  planted  than 
any  other.  They  are  extremely  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive; can  be  planted  among  corn,  with  the 
best  results.  The  pods  are  of  a  rich  golden, 
yellow  color,  entirely  stringless,  remarkably 
tender  and  buttery  when  cooked.  Pkt ,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts. ;  peck,  $1:75. 

Giant  Wax.  (Yellow  Seed.)  This  new  and 
splendid  variety  of  pole  bean  which  has  lately 
been  introduced  from  France,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best  pole  snap-short  in 
cultivation.  The  pods  grow  from  8  to  10  inches 
in  length,  tender  rich  and  buttery  when  cooked. 
The  beans,  when  ripe,  are  a  rich  golden  color, 
excellent  flavor,  either  green  or  dry.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  50  cts. 

Wild  Goose  Bean.  A  splendid  variety  of  pole 
bean,  well  adapted  to  planting  among  corn, 
early,  very  hardy  and  excellent  quality  as  a  snap- 
short  or  dry  shell  bean.  This  beautiful  bean 
originated  in  Massachusetts  and  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  craw  of  a  wild  goose.  Pkt , 
by  mail,  10  cts.;  pint,  by  express,  25  cts. ;  qt.,  40 
cts. 


LAZY  WIVES  BEANS. 


Lazy  Wives  Bean.  This  valuable  Fnap-short 
pole  bean  having  stood  the  test  for  6  years  is  still 
more  highly  prized  and  more  eagerly  sought  for 
than  any  variety  ever  yet  introduced  (excepting 
our  new  bean ,  the  Best  of  All,  an  illustration  and 
description  of  which -will  be  found  on  page  3 
specialties,  this  Catalogue).  The  Lazy  Wives 
Bean  is  a  round  medium-sized  white  bean, 
ripens  early,  bears  abundantly,  and  when  ripe 
and  dry  has  no  superior  as  a  shell  bean  for 
Winter  use.    The  pods  grow  from  5  to  6  inches 

Culture.   See  page  3. 
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WILSON'S  IMPROVED  EARLY 
BLOOD  TURNIP. 


in  length,  entirely  stringless,  have  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  rich  buttery  flavor  when  cooked, 
and  are  still  tender  and  good  •when  nearly  ripe. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  this  excellent  bean 
claim  it  to  be  superior  to  any  other,  and  many 
have  discarded  all  other  kinds.  Since  we  first 
introduced  the  Lazy  Wives  Beans  five  years  ago, 
we  have  received  more  than  1,000  letters  and 
testimonials,  all  giving  it  the  highest  praise,  both 
as  a  snap-short  and  shell  bean.  The  Lazy  Wives 
Beans  are  an  excellent  variety  to  plant  among 
corn,  as  they  are  exceedingly  hardy,  easily 
grown  and  very  productive.  A  crop  can  be 
readily  grown  in  this  way  without  any  injury  to 
the  corn.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  3  pkts.,  25  cts.; 
qt.,  by  express,  50  cts.;  peck,  $3.00. 


BEETS. 


Wilson's  Improved 
Early  Blood  Tur- 
nip Beet  is  posi- 
tively one  of  the 
best  early  beets  in 
cultivation.  Having 
improved  this  beet 
by  carefully  select- 
ing the  best,  earliest 
and  smoothest  each 
year  for  seed,  we 
can  now  offer  our 
customers  a  strain 
of  blood  turnip  beet 
unsurpassed  by  any 
in  this  country, both 
as  regards  earliness, 
beautiful  appear- 
ance and  fine  table 
qualities.  They  are 
quite  as  early  as  the 
early  Egyptian ;  smoother,  clear  of  rootlets  and 
much  better  quality.  Color,  deep  red,  will  make 
a  fine  market  crop  in  six  weeks  after  sowing. 
Pkt.,  5  cts  ;  oz.  10  cts.;  J4  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Bastian's  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip.  Extra 
earJy,  quick,  large  growth,  flesh  tender  and 
retains  its  fine  blood  red  color  when  cooked. 
Highly  esteemed  by  market  gardeners  around 
Philadelphia,  and  has  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  South  wherever  tried. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  25  cts  ;  lb.,  70  cts. 

Early  Bassano.  An  excellent  early  variety, 
remarkably  quick  growth,  a  beautiful  light  red 
color.  Very  tender  and  sweet  when  young,  but 
apt  to  get  hard  and  woody  when  fully  grown. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts.; 
2  lbs.,  by  express,  $1.00. 

Dark  Red  Egyptian.  Said  to  be  the  earliest 
variety,  of  turnip  beet  in  cultivation.  For 
fofcingor  getting  early  beets  for  market  or  table 
use,  this  is  the  kind  to  plant,  tender  and  jui^y 
when  young,  but  of  inferior  quality  when  fully- 
grown.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  25  cts.; 
lb.,  65  cts. 

Dewing  Improved  Blood  Turnip.  An  excel- 
lent variety  of  blood  turnip  beet,  not  quite  as 
early  as  Wilson's  improved.  Grows  to  a  good 
size,  very  tender  and  sweet  when  cooked,  keeps 
well  late  in  the  Winter.  Deep  red  color,  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  our  list  of  blood  turnip 
beets.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb., 
50  cts.;  2  lbs.,  90  cts. 

Bastian's  Half  Long  Blood  Winter.   One  of 

the  best  Winter  varieties,  grows  to  a  good  size, 
carries  its  thickness  well  down,  a  good  cronper, 
keeps  well  in  Winter.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
341b.,  25  cts.;  lb,,  75  cts. 


Eong  Blood  Winter.  An  old  and  well  tried 
sort,  good  in  the  Fall,  good  In  the  Winter,  good 
to  keep  and  good  every  way.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz., 
10  cts.;  H  lb.,  20  cts;  lb.,  50  cts. 

Swiss  Chard  or  Silver  Beet.  Sown  early  in  the 
Spring,  it  makes  a  rapid  growth  of  leaves,  and  is 
fit  to  use  for  greens  sooner  than  other  variety  ; 
later  the  leaves  grow  very  dark,  with  beautiful 
white  wax-like  stems,  and  may  be  cooked  like 
asparagus.  Pkt.,  5 cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  20  cts.; 
lb.,  60  cts. 

MANGEL  WURZELS  AND 
SUGAR  BEETS. 

These  are  grown  principally  for  feeding  stock. 
The  result  from  their  use  for  this  purpose  cannot 
be  overestimated,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  im- 
proved condition  and  health  of  animals  when  fed 
on  either  mangels  or  beets,  both  in  the  increase  of 
milk  and  thriving  condition  of  fat  cattle  and  dry 
stock.  The  varieties  described  below  are  the  best 
for  general  cultivation,  and  can  be  raised  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  per  bushel. 

White  Silesian  Sugar 
Beet.  This  variety  is 
much  grown  in  France 
for  stock  feeding  and 
making  sugar.  It  is 
exceedingly  rich  in 
sacchariae  matter, 
nutritious  and  valu- 
able both  for  stock 
feeding  and  table  use. 
Pkt,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
341b.,  20  cts.;  lb., 45  cts.; 
2  lbs.,  80  cts.;  4  lbs., 
$1.50.  w 

Lane's  Improved 
Sugar  Beet.  This  is 
the  most  popular  sugar 
beet  for  feeding  cows, 
sheep  or  swine.  It  has 
yielded  30  to  40  tons  to 
the  acre  at  a  cost  of  5 
cents  per  bushel.  This 
beet  grows  to  a  large? 
size,  perfect  in  shape, 
smooth  and  free  from 
rootlets,  hardy,  keeps 
well  through  the 
Winter.  The  most 
valuable  sugar  beet  for 
stock  feeding  in  culti- 
vation. Oz.,  10  cts.,  34 
lb.,  20  cts.,  lb.,  50  cts.;  2 
lbs.,  90  cts.;  4  lbs., $1.60. 

Improved  Mammoth  Long  Prize  Red  Man- 
gel. The  heaviest  and  best  long  mangel.  This 
mammoth  variety  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
single  roots  often  weighing  from 40  to  50  pounds, 
and  always  of  fine  texture  and  good  quality.  Jt 
is  remarkable  for  the  broad  shoulder  and  mas- 
sive shape  of  the  roots,  immense  crops,  can  be 
obtained  by  little  labor  and  very  small  cost.  As 
a  crop  of  mangels  depend  much  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  seed  planted,  we  have  been  particular  to 
procure  that  of  the  best  strain  and  highest  qual- 
ity, and  although  it  may  be  a  few  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  some  others,  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  the  crop  will  repay  the  cultivator  a 
thousand-fold.  Oz.,  10  cts  ;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  50 
cts.;  2  lbs.,  90  cts.;  4  lbs.,  $1.60. 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel.  Adapted  to  shallow  soils. 
Not  so  productive  as  the  Long  Red  and  Golden 
Tankard,  but  very  rich  and  nutritious.  Oz.,  10 
cts.;  34  lb.,  18  cts.;  lb.,  45  cts.;  2  lbs.,  80  cts.;  4  lbs., 
$1.50. 

Red  Globe  Mangel.  Similar  to  the  Yellow  Globe, 
except  in  color.  Oz.,  10  cts.;  14  lD-» 18  cts.;  lb., 45 
cts.;  2  lbs.,  80  cts.;  4  lbs.,  $1.50. 


WHITE 


SILESIAN  SUGAR 
BEET. 


See  Australian  Millet,  inside  back  cover  page. 
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NEW  GOLDEN  TANKARD  YELLOW  FLESHED  MANGEL. 

New  Golden  Tankard  Yellow  Fleshed  Man- 
gel. This  new  and  distinct  variety  is  the  most 
valuable  of  any  for  stock  feeding  purposes,  as  it 
contains  more  sugar  and  less  water  than  any 
other  mangel.  In  England,  it  is  considered 
indispensable  for  dairy  farming.  Large  dairy 
farmers  state  that  they  are  not  only  able  to 
obtain  a  higher  price  per  gallon  for  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  this  mangel,  but  that  their 
cows  keep  in  a  much  better  condition  fed  on 
hay  and  Golden  Tankard  Mangel  alone,  than  if 
fed  on  hay,  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  and  4  quarts 
of  linseed  cake  meal  per  day.  Sheep  fed  on  this 
variety  thrive  far  better  than  on  other  kinds, 
and  if  the  Golden  Tankard  is  given  with  other 
sorts,  the  sheep  will  pick  out  every  piece  of  it 
before  touching  the  others.  Under  high  culti- 
vation in  England,  it  has  yielded  upwards  of  75 
tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  hardy  and  valuable  for 
feeding  on  the  grounds.  Pkt.,  5  c's.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
\i  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts.;  2 lbs.,  $1.00;  4  lbs  ,  $1.60. 

CHIOOORY. 

Sow  in  April  and  cultivate  same  as  carrots.  The 
roots  cut  up  and  dried  make  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  coffee.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Similar  to  the  cabbage  used  for  greens.  Sow 
and  cultivate  same  as  cabbage  for  Winter  use. 
Keep  in  cool,  dry  cellar,  roots  covered  with  earth. 

Brussels  Sprouts.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts. 

To  keep  off  the  Cabbage  Worm 


COLLARDS. 

Collards  are  prized  in  the  South  as  greens,  and 
well  adapted  to  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
raise  cabbage.  Plant  and  cultivate  same  as  cab- 
bage.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20.;  lb.,  $2.50. 

BORACOLE,  OR  KALE. 

A  species  of  cabbage.  Sow  seed  in  last  of  April, 
transplant  in  June  in  rich,  mellow  soil.  Cultivate 
same  as  cabbage. 

Tall  German.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts. 

CABBAGES,  EARLY  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  VARIETIES. 

We  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  customers  the 
coming  season,  the  finest  and  best  strain  of  cab- 
bage seed  ever  grown  in  this  country.  Our  stock, 
although  not  large,  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
of  the  growth  of  1885.  We  confine  ourselves  espe- 
cially to  those  varieties,  that  after  years  of  trial 
prove  themselves  to  be  reliable,  hardy  and  good 
headers.  We  have  only  catalogued  those  that  are 
known  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the  best  results  in 
almost  any  soil  or  climate. 


EARLY  ETAMPES. 


Early  Etampes.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
earliest  varieties  of  good  cabbage  in  cultivation. 
After  three  years  of  thorough  trial,  we  find  it  at 
least  10  days  earlier  than  the  Jei>ey  Wakefield. 
The  heads  are  oblong,  rounded  on  the  top,  good 
size,  solid,  firm,  very  fine  texture  and  the  best 
quality.  We  recommend  it  as  the  best  and  ear- 
liest for  market  gardeners  or  private  families. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  %  lb.,  60  cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 


LARGE  EARLY  YORK. 


Large  Early  York.  This  old  and  well  estab- 
lished sort  still  has  its  favorites  among  many. 
Not  quite  as  early  as  the  Etampes,  but  good 
quality  and  a  sure  header.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.  15 
cts.;  %  lb.,  45  cts  ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

,  use  Pyrethreum.  See  page  14. 
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answering  for  a  late  as  well  as  an  early  cabbage.  Seed  sown 
in  Mav  and  set  out  in  early  August,  will  make  line  solid  heads 
that  will  keep  all  Winter.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  y±  lb.,  GO  cts.; 
lb.,  $2.00. 


EABLY  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  (Hender- 
son's Improved).  This  well  estab- 
lished variety  needs  no  recommend- 
ation. We  will  only  say  our  seed 
has  been  grown  from  selected  heads 
of  Henderson's  improved  stock,  and 
is  warranted  superior  to  much  of  the 
seed  sold  for  Jersey  Wakefield  Cab- 
bage. It  is  more  largely  planted  by 
market  gardeners  and  truckers  than 
any  other  early  cabbage,  and  if 
grown  from  a  good  strain  of  seed, 
never  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory 
crop.  Never  buy  cheap  seed  of  this 
variety.  Pkt ,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  % 
lb.,  %  1.00;  lb.,  $3.00. 

Wilson's  Improved  Early  Winningstadt.  This 
variety  of  Winningstadt  cabbage,  which  we  have 
been  improving  for  the  last  five  years,  by  care- 
fully selecting  each  year  for  seed  the  largest, 
finest  and  best  heads,  until  we  now  have  a  strain 
of  Winningstadt  cabbage,  not  excelled  if  equal- 
led by  any  in  the  world,  f>nd  after  five  years  of 
labor  and  devotion  to  this  business,  claim  we 
have  a  right  to  call  it  Wilson's  Improved 


HENDERSON'S  EARLY  SUMMER. 

Henderson's  Early  Summer.  An  excellent  early 
Summer  variety,  coming  10  days  or  2  weeks  after 
the  Wakefield  and  other  early  sorts.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving,  it  forms  large,  solid  heads,  very 
compact,  flattened  on  top  and  excellent  quality. 
The  heads  are  twice  the  size  of  the  Wakefield, 
and  owing  to  their  leaves  turning  in  so  com- 
pletely, that  about  12,000  plants  can  be 
set  on  one  acre,  making  it  a  very  pro- 
fitable crop.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  % 
lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $2.75. 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  EARLY  WINNINGSTADT. 

Winningstadt.  Not  quite  as  early  as  some 
others,  yet  the  quality  is  equally  as  good  as  the 
best,  heads  much  larger,  and  owing  to  the  few 
outer  leaves  and  tightness  of  the  heads  it  is  not 
as  liable,  to  be  injured  by  the  worms  as  many 
other  varieties.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 


Early  Newark  Flat  Dutch.  A  valuable 
second  early  variety,  producing  very 
large  heads  after  the  early  varieties  are 
gone,  highly  valued  for  its  fine  quality  and  i  .; 
ability  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  severest  sun. 
The  heads  are  very  solid,  broad,  round  an  i 
flattened  on  top,  tender  fine  grain  and  excellent 
fhvor;  sown  later  it  is  well  adapted  to  Fall  or 
Wimer  use.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.;  34  lb 75 
cts.;  lb.  $2.50. 


A  sure  cure  for  the  Cabbage  Worm— Pyrethreum.  See  page  14, 
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FOTTLER'S  IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK. 
Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick.  The  earliest 
and  best  of  the  large  Drumhead  varieties,  valu- 
able as  a  Summer  or  Fall  cabbage,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  larger  percentage  of  fine  heads  than  any- 
other,  ripening  at  the 
same  time.  This  variety- 
is  largely  planted  by  our 
best  cabbage  growers. 
Pkt..  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  \i 
lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

CABBAGE,  LATE 
OR  WINTER 
VARIETIES. 

A  few  words  about  our 
cabbage  seed.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  crop  grown  on 
which  as  much  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  va- 
riety of  the  seed  as  cabbage, 
and  the  trifling  difference 
between  the  price  of  good 
seed  and  those  which  are 
worthless,  should  be  no 
consideration  with  those 
who  intend  to  raise  this 
valuable  vegetable. 

The  following  varieties 
of  Winter  cabbage,  which 
we  here  offer  to  our  cus- 
tomers, we  have  f o  u  n  d, 
after  20  years  srent  in  gar- 
dening and  trucking,  to  be 
the  best,  most  reliable  and 


most  valuable  for  general  cultivation, 
and  in  regard  to  our  seed  will  merely 
say,  that  it  has  all  been  grown  under  our 
special  care  and  supervision,  and  we  feel 
warrantedin  sayingthat  none  better  can 
be  bought  in  this  country.  Our  prices 
may  be  a  little  higher  than  some,  but 
when  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  taken 
into  cons.deration,  we  think  no  one  will 
complain.  Of  all  the  varieties  that  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  20  years 
we  think  none  will  equal  our  Sure 
Head  Improved  Late  Flat  Dutch 
and  Short  Stem  Drumhead.  An  illus- 
tration aud  description  of  the  latter  will 
be  found  in  our  List  of  Specialties  on 
page  4,  this  Catalogue. 

The  Sure  Head.  This  valuable  variety 
of  Winter  cabbage  is  the  result  of  hybridizing 
and  many  years  continued  selection  by  an 
experienced  market  gardener  near  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  cross  between  the  old-fashioned  Drum- 
head and  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  the  heads  are 


SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE. 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH. 

large,  round,  somewhat  flattened  on  top,  very 
solid,  tender  and  rich  when  boiled,  with  very 
few  outer  leaves,  being  nearly  all  a  solid  com- 
pact head,  many  of  the  heads  in  our  patch  now 
growing,  would  not  go  in  a  bushel  measure, 
and  some  could  easily  be  found  to  weigh  over 
25  pounds.  But  the  most  wonderful  feature  of 
the  Sure  Head  Cabbage  is  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  drouth  when  planted  side  by  side  and 
on  the  same  day  with  other  varieties.  It  has 
made  flue,  large,  solid  heads,  while  other  sorts 
failed  to  make  a  single  head  on  account  of  the 
extreme  drouth.  We  have  sold  the  seed  of  this 
variety  within  the  last  5  years  in  every  State, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  Florida  to 
the  extreme  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  every* 
instance  it  has  given  universal  satislaction  as  the 
hundreds  of  letters  and  testimonials  from  those 
who  planted  it  will  show.  Our  stock  seedswere 
obtained  direct  from  the  originator  5  years  ago, 
at  a  cost  of  840  a  pound,  and  has  been  kept 
strictly  pure  and  unadulterated  ever  since.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  oz.,35cts.;  J£ lb., $1.00.;  lb.,  $3.50. 
Wilson's  Improved  Premium  Flat  Dutcli. 
The  old-fashion  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  that  was 
so  highly  prized  by  our  grandmothers,  and  was 


Pyrethreum  is  death  to  the  Cabbage  Worm.  See  page  14, 
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so  largely  grown  by  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
around  New  York  more  than  100  years  ago,  had 
after  so  many  years  of  culture  and  hybridizing 
with  other  varieties,  become  almost  run  out  and 
worthless.  A  few  who  had  kept  their  seed  pure 
and  unmixed  still  hold  on  to  this  favorite  va- 
riety. We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
some  of  this  seed  a  few  years  ago,  and  have 
e  .er  since  been  improving  it  by  carefully  select- 
i tig  each  year  for  seed  heads  that  showed  the 
true  Dutch  type,  until  after  more  than  five  years 
assiduo\is  attention  to  the  object  of  getting  a 
pure  strain  of  the  original  and  genuine  Flat 
Dutch,  we  are  now  ready  to  oner  our  cus- 
tomers seed  unequalled  and  unexcelled  by  any 
Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  ever  in  this  country. 
The  heads  are  large,  solid,  flattened  on  top,  fine 
grained,  the  very  best  quality,  and  will  keep 
solid  and  crisp  until  late  in  the  Spring.  Heads 
exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  of  this 
variety  the  past  season,  weighed  over  30  pounds 
and  received  first  premium.  Our  stock  is  some- 
what limited,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth  last 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  those  wanting  seed  of 
this  valuable  variety  should  send  in  their  orders 
soon.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb., 
2.50 ;  2  lbs.,  $4.50. 

Mammoth  Marblehead  Cabbage.   This  is  the 

largest  variety  of  cabbage  grown,  single  heads 
often  weighing  from  40  to  50  pounds.  They  are 
not  as  solid  as  some  other  varieties,  and  are 
better  adapted  to  the  Southern  States,  are  used 
principally  for  boiling.  Our  seeds  is  the  last 
American  grown.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  % 
lb.,  90 cts.;  lb.,  $3.00. 

"Large  Late  Drumhead.  An  old-fashion  va- 
riety, highly  prized  by  some,  but  not  as  sure  a 
header  as  the  Flat  Dutch  or  Sure  Head.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  %  lb.,  50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Green  Curled  Savoy  .  One  of  the  finest  flavored 
cabbages  in  cultivation,  in  quality  almost  equal 
to  cauliflower,  and  is  preferred  by  epicures 
above  all  others.  Mostly  used  for  boiling,  be- 
ing extra  tender  and  fine  flavored  when  cooked. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz  ,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.25. 

Red  Dutch,  or  Pickling-.  A  small  headed  va- 
riety used  for  pickling  or  filling  mangoes,  and 
considered  best  for  this  purpose.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz  ,  15  cts.;      lb.,  40  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.25. 

CARROTS. 

The  early  varieties  are  best  for  table  use  and 
should  be  sown  early.  For  a  late  crop  for  fielding 
purposes  sow  in  May  or  June. 


New  Oxheart  Carrot.   This  new  carrot  comes 
from  France  and  is  a  decided  improvement  in 


shape  over  the  old  sorts,  as  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. It  is  extra  tine  quality,  either  for 
table  use  or  feeding  purposes.  An  immense 
cropper  and  much  more  easily  grown  than  any 
other  kind  for  feeding  purposes,  it  is  far  above 
any  other.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  34  lb.,  60 cts.; 
lb.,  $2.00. 


One  of  the  earliest 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ; 


Early  Scarlet  Short  Horn. 

and  best  for  table  use.  Pkt., 
%  lb.,  50  cts. 

Danver's  Half-Long  Scarlet.  A  new  rich 
orange  variety.  Very  smooth  and  handsome. 
A  heavv  cropper.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  %lb., 
50  cts.;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Improved  Long  Orange.  A  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  common  long  orange.  The  roots 
grow  very  uniform  and  smooth,  being  always 
well  formed,  large  size  and  better  flavored  than 
the  common  long  orange.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10 
cts.;  \i  lb.;  30  cts  ;  lb.,  $1  00. 

White  Belgian  Carrot.  Grows  to  a  very  large 
size,  yielding  heavy  crops,  used  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb., 
75  cts. 

CAULIFLOWER. 


EARLY  SNOWBALL. 

Henderson's  Early  Snowball.  This  is  one  of 
the  new  varieties  lately  introduced,  and  has 
proved  a  great  success  wherever  tried.  Seed 
sown  on  March  1st,  has  produced  12  inches 
across  by  June  10th.  Extra  fine  flavor,  easily 
grown  as  cabbages,  and  very  seldom  fails  to 
head.    Pkt.,  25  cts. ;  \i  oz.,  $1.25;  per  oz.,  $5.00. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  For  description 
of  this  variety,  see  Specialties,  page  5. 

CELERY. 

Celery  has  become  an  almost  indispensable 
article  of  diet  and  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite 
vegetable,  both  with  the  poor  and  rich.  Seed 
should  be  sown  from  last  of  March  to  middle  of 
April,  and  transplanted  in  July  or  August. 

Sandringham,  or  Dwarf.  A  very  fine  flavored 
dwarf  variety.  Throws  up  many  shoots  from 
one  stalk.  Tender,  extra  fine  flavored  and  good. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;     lb.,  $1.00. 

Golden  Self- Blanching.  For  this  new,  splendid 
and  popular  variety,  see  page  5  Specialties,  this 
Catalogue. 


The  best  of  flour  from  the  Brazilian  Flour  Corn.  See  page  4. 
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Golden  he  rt  celery. 
and  keeps  well  all  Winter 
cts.;  %lb.,  81.00. 


Boston  Market. 

One  of  the  most 
popular  market 
sorts,  bushy,  very 
fine  flavored,  half 
way  between  the 
tall  and  dwarf. 
Much  cultivated 
around  Boston. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  30 
cts. 

Goodman's  Large 
White  Solid.  The 

best  large  variety 
in  cultivation,  ten- 
der, crisp  and  fine 
flavored.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  % 
lb.,  $1.00. 

New  Dwarf  Gold- 
en   Heart.  A 

popular  and  dis- 
tinct variety.  A 
half  dwarf  sort. 
When  blanched, 
the  heart,  which  is 
large  and  full,  is 
of  a  waxy  golden 
color,  entirely 
solid,  excellent 
flavor,  tender,  crisp 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30 


Henderson's  White  Plume.  This  new  celery 
is  valuable  because  the  stalk  and  portion  of  the 
inner  leaves  are  white.  By  simply  tying  the 
stalks  or  drawing  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe  the 
work  of  blanching  is  complete.  It  is  solid, 
crisp  and  tender,  and  as  a  table  ornament,  it 
far  surpasses  all  others,  the  inner  leaves  being 
disposed  somewhat  like  an  ostrich  feather.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;      oz.,  25  cts.;  oz.,  75  cts. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  delight  in  rich,  mel- 
low soil.  They  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  weather  is  warm 
and  danger  of  frost  is  over.  To 
keep  off  the  bugs,  use  pyrethreum, 
or  insect  powder,  either  in  a  dry  or 
liquid  state.  (See  preparation  and 
description,  page  14,  Specialties.) 

Early  Russian.  The  earliest  in 
cultivation,  hardy,  prolific,  only 
about  3  inches  Ion  g.  Valuable  for 
early  pickles  or  table  use.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  35  cts. 

Green  Prolific,  or  Boston  Pick- 
ling.   More  largely  grown  for 
pickles  around  New  York  and 
green  Boston  than  any  other.    Pkt.,  5 

prolific  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb., 30  cts.; 
cucumber.       lb.,  75  cts. 


WILSON'S  IMPROVED  GREEN  CLUSTER, 

Wilson's,  Improved  Green  Cluster.    Of  all 

the  early  varieties,  this  will  be  found  the  best 


and  most  profitable  for  market  gardeners  ;i ml 
private  iamilies,  Matures  early,  very  prolific, 
often  growing  in  clusters  of  3  and  4  on  a  vine. 
Excellent  for  cucumbers  or  pickles.  Pkt ,  5  cts.; 


10  cts. 


lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 


Early  Frame.  An  old  standard  variety,  early 
and  a  great  favorite  with  many.  Pkt.,  5  cts.*; 
oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  80  cts. 


IMPROVED  WHITE  PINE. 

Improved  White  Spine.  A  favorite  market  va- 
riety, large  size;  excellent  for  cucumbers  or 
pickles.  The  best  of  the  White  Spine  varieties. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 


WILBON  S  IMPROVED  LONG  GREEN. 

Wilson's  Improved  Iiong  Green.  This  large 
splendid  and  beautiful  cucumber  has  been  im- 
proved by  us  from  the  common  long  green  by 
years  of  careful  selecting  the  finest  each  year 
for  seed.  When  fully  grown  many  of  them  are 
from  12  to  14  inches  in  length,  enormously  pro- 
ductive, and  are  decidedly  the  very  best  for  late 
cucumbers  or  pickles.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts. ; 
%  lb.,  40  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.25. 

Gherkin,  or  Burr.  By  some  called  French 
Pickles.  Very  desirable  for  fancy  pickles.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts. 


SUGAR  CORN. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  corn  catalogued  below 
have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  by  us  the  past 
season,  and  have  all  proven  to  be  reliable,  hardy 
and  of  good  quality.  Our  customers  can  rely  upon 
the  description  herein  given,  and  as  we  make 
sugar  corn  a  special  feature  in  our  business,  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  seed  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  warranted  to  grow. 


EARLY  MONTANA. 


Early  Montana.  This  is  the  earliest  and  hardiest 
variety  of  sugar  corn  in  cultivation.  Stalks  from 
3%  to  4  feet  high,  ears  good  size,  generally  three 
to  a  stalk,  tender,  sweet  and  delicious.    For  an 


Fop  the  Striped  Bug  on  Cucumbers;  use  Pyrethreum.  See  page  14. 
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early  market  crop,  is  the  most  valuable  kind  in 
cultivation.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  lOcts.;  qt.,  by  express, 
25  cts.;  peck,  $1.50. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra.  A  new  variety  of  great  merit. 
Medium  early,  deep  grain.  Very  prolific,  excel- 
lent quality,  rich,  sugary  and  sweet.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.25. 


Early  Minnesota.  A  very  hardy  and  early 
variety,  not  quite  as  early  as  the  Monta  na.  Very 
prolific,  excellent  quality.  Very  desirable  for 
an  early  market  crop  or  for  private  families. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.:  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.; 
peck,  $1.50;  bus.,  $5.00. 


Crosby's  early. 

Crosby's  Early.  A  splendid  early  variety,  fit  to 
boil  one  week  after  the  Minnesota ;  ears,  large 
size,  tender,  sweet  and  luscious.  Pkt. ,  by  mail, 
10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.  peck,  $1.25 ;  bus., 
$4.00. 

Amber  Cream  Sugar  Corn;  A  good  variety, 
lately  introduced.  Very  prolific,  long  ears,  an 
amber  color  when  ripe.  Very  sweet,  sugary  and 
excellent  quality.  Medium  early.  Pkt..  by 
mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.50. 

Mexican.  This  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the 
richest  and  sweetest  sugar  corn  that  grows. 
Medium  early.  Height  about  5  to  6  feet.  Good 
size  ears,  exceedingly  rich,  creamy  and  sugary. 
The  grain  when  ripe  is  a  dark  blue  or  nearly  a 
black  color,  but  when  in  a  boiling  state  is  white 
like  other  corn.  A  favorite  with  epicures.  Pkt., 
by  mail,  10  cts  ;by  express.qt.,  30 cis.; peck, $1.50. 

Egyptian  Sweet.  A  modem  variety  of  great 
merit.  Hardy,  good  sized  stalks,  line,  large  ears, 
well  filled  out  at  the  ends,  deep  grain,  medium 
early  and  very  prolific;  next  to  our  Improved 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 

The  Hawaii  Sugar  Corn  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  varieties  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  thegrain,  which. instead  of  bein6  broad 
and  flat  like  of  her  kinds,  are  3  sided,  being  more 
i  n  the  shape  of  shoemakers'  pegs  than  grains  of 
corn.  Thegrains  are  long,  deep,  they  set  closely 
together  on  the  cob;  not  in  regular  rows  like 
other  corn,  but  are  very  compact  and  seem  to 


EGYPTIAN  SUGAR  CORN. 

Late  Evergreen,  the  best  of  any  for  oanningpur- 
poses.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  by  express,  qt.,  25 
cts.;  peck,  $1.25;  bus.,  $4.00. 


HAWAII  SUGAR  CORN. 

grow  very  closely  together  without  any  regard 
to  regularity  or  rows  of  any  kind.  The  ears  aie 
medium  size,  generally  3  to  4  on  a  stalk,  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  our  late  varieties.  Stalks 
grow  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  quality  exceed- 
ingly rich,  sweet  and  sugary.  But  its  greatest 
peculiarity,  and  which  more  particularly  distin- 
guishes it  from  any  other  kind  of  sugar  corn  is 
that,  owing  to  its  rich,  creamy  and 
sugary  nature,  it  retains  soft  and 
milky  state  longer  than  any  other 
cort,  and  when  properly  dried  on  the 
cob,  can  be  used  any  time  through  the 
Winter  the  same  as  green  boiled  corn . 
For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  husked 
when  in  the  milky  state,  hung  up  by 
the  husk  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
thoroughly  dry,  when  it  can  be 
packed  away  in  a  barrel  or  box. 
When  wanted  for  use,  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water  and  boil  the  next  day 
same  as  green  corn.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts.;  peck,  $2.00. 

Wilson's  Xarge  Late  Evergreen.  This  is  the 


Wilson's  large  late  evergreen. 

For  list  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  see  pages  15  and  16. 


best  varieties  for  canning  or  market  purposes  as 
well  as  private  families  that  there  is  grown  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  crossbetweentheEgyntisu 
and  the  Large  Late  Sweet  Evergreen,  partaki  tig 
of  the  fine  formed  ears,  deep  grain  and  wonder- 
ful productiveness  of  the  former,  with  the  im 
mense  size  of  the  ear  and  sweet,  luscious  flavor 
of  the  latter.  It  will  remain  in  a  state  fit  for  use 
a  longer  time  than  any  other.  This  variety 
planted  in  May  has  been  fit  to  use  by  the  middle 
of  July,  and  good  boiling  ears  were  taken  from 
the  same  planting  the  1st  of  October.  When 
planted  in  June,  it  will  be  fit  to  use  very  late  in 
the  season,  retaining  all  its  milky,  tender  and 
sugary  properties  long  after  the  leaves  and 
outer  nusk  are  killed  by  frost.  By  mail,  large 
pkt.,  10  cts. ;  pi,  25  cts.:  qt,  50  cts.;  by  express, 
qt.,  25  cts.;  peck,  $1.25 ;  bus.,  81.00. 


strong,  healthy  and  vigorous;  yields  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit  of  a  large  size,  many  of  them 
weighing  from  6  to  10  pounds,  as  large  around 
as  half  peck  measure;  excellent  quality.  Pkt,, 
10  cts.;  oz.,  50  cts. 

Black  Pekin.  This  beautiful  and  excellent 
variety  is  a  native  of  China,  lately  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  fruit  is  round,  good  size, 
a  beautiful  shiny,  dark  brown  or  nearly  black 
color;  meat  solid,  rich  and  extra  fine  quality. 
Very  handsome  and  desirable.  Pkt.,  10  cts.; 
}4  oz.,40  cts. 

ENDIVE. 

Used  as  a  salad  for  Winter  use.  Sow  early  in 
Spring,  transplant  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  1  foot  in 


the  low. 


Green  and 
White  Curled. 

Pkt.,  each,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  25  cts. 

KALE. 

Dwarf  Ger- 
man. Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  10  cts. 

Tall  Red,  or 
Purple.  Pkt., 
5  cts.,  oz.,  10  cts. 


STOWELL'S  EVERGREEN. 

StowelPs  Evergreen.  This  old  standard  and 

well  tried  variety  still  holds  its  own,  and  is 
more  largely  planted  than  any  other,  both  for 
table  use  and  canning  purposes.  Our  stock  is  of 
the  finest  strain  and  best  quality.  Pkt.,  by  mail, 
10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  20cis.;  peck,  $1.00;  bus., 
83.50. 

EGG-  PLANT. 

Sow  seed  in  hot  bed,  In  March  or  fore-part  of 
April.  Don't  plant  in  open  ground  until  the 
weather  is  settled  and  nights  warm. 


LETTUCE. 


Lettuce  strives  best  in  rich  soil.  To  grow  head 
lettuce  fine  for  early  crop,  sow  seed  in  Fall  or 
early  Spring  in  cold  frame  or  hot  bed.  Trans- 
plant in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked. 


NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  EGG  PLANT. 

New  York  Improved.   This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  for  general  culture.    The  plant  is 


PERPETUAL  LETTUCE. 

Perpetual.  (New.)  This  new  and  excellent  va- 
riety is  one  of  the  very  best  for  family  use  ofany 
in  cultivation.  It  is  of  distinct  form,  not  head- 
ing as  some  do,  but  forming  large,  compact 
bushes,  the  leaves  curling  outward  from  the  top 
of  a  butterish  yellow,  green  color  and  slightly 
oily  to  the  touch.  It  is  free  from  any  bitter 
taste,  tender  and  criso  even  to  the  outer  leaves. 
From  one  sowing  of  seed  in  April,  it  was  fit  to 
cut  in  May,  and  supplied  the  finest  lettuce  for 
table  use  until  August  10th.  Its  fine,  tender  and 
crispy  qualities  are  not  affected  in  the  hottest 
weather,  when  other  sorts  are  unfit  to  eat.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  y±  lb.,  GO  cts. 

Golden  Heart  Iiettuce.  This  new  Lettuce  pro- 
duces heads  of  very  large  size,  firm  and  solid,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  It  grows  quickly,  is 
ready  for  use  early,  and  continues  to  remain  in 
excellent  condition  for  weeks.  It  does  not  wilt 
under  severe  hr  at,  and  for  Summer  use  is  supe- 
rior to  nearly  all  other  varieties  of  cabbage  let-, 
tuce.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.}  %  lb.,  00  gts, 


See  our  Specialties  in  Flowering  Plants,  page  12, 
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GOLDEN  HEART  LETTUCE. 

Improved  White  Cabbage.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest, a  fine  heading  variety.  Strong  and  vigor- 
ous grower,  tender  and  fine  flavored.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  34  lb.,  60  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.00.  • 

Karly  Curled  Silesian.  An  excellent  old- 
fashion  sort.  Not  a  heading  variety.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Hanson.  A  superior  curled  and  extra  heading 
sort.  Heads  often  weighing  from  2  to  3  pounds. 
S  .veet,  tender  and  crisp.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.; 
Y±  lb.,  60  cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 

New  Silver  Ball.  An  excellent  variety,  both  for 
early  Spring  and  late  Summer  use.  Heads  large, 
firm  and  solid.  An  attractive  silvery,  white 
color.  Very  rich,  buttery  and  delicious  flavor. 
Pkt.,  10  cts.;  6  pkts.,  50  cts.;  10  pkts.,  75  cts. 

Brown  Dutch.  A  splendid  black  seeded  variety , 
Very  desirable  both  for  early  table  use  and 
heading.  Stands  the  heat  of  Summer  the  best 
of  any.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts.;  34  lb.,  75  cts. 


WATERMELONS. 

Melons  thrive  best  in  light,  rich,  sandysoil.  Pre- 
pare ground  same  as  for  corn,  mark  out  6  to  8  feet 
apart  each  way,  a  shovel  full  of  rich  compost  to 
the  hill  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop.  Per- 
sian insect  powder  either  in  liquid  or  dry  state 
will  keep  off  the  bugs.  (See  description  of  this 
plant,  page  14,  this  Catalogue. 

Scaly  Bark  Melon.  A  new  sort,  lately  intro- 
duced, good  size,  excellent  quality,  productive, 
with  excellent  shipping  qualities.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ; 
oz.,  10  cts. ;  34 25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Pride  of  Kansas.  A  new  melon  of  great  merit. 
Originated  in  Kansas  by  one  of  the  largest 
melon  growers  in  that  State.  Large  size,  very 
thin  rind,  sweet,  sugary,  and  in  every  way  a 
first-class  melon,  either  for  shipping  or  private 
use.  Said  to  be  the  most  productive  melon  in 
cultivation.  Forty  large  loads  of  fine  selected 
melons  having  been  grown  on  one  acre.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  34  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

The  Iron-Clad  Melon.  This  is  without  doubt 
the  finest,  largest,  and  best  shipping  and  best 
keeping  melon  in  cultivation,  (as  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  illustration,  which  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  of  one  exhibited 
by  us  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  weighing 
over  90  pounds,  and  received  first  premium  on 
melons,)  is  oblong  in  shape,  striped  with  light 
green,  very  thin  rind,  flesh  deep  cherry  red, 
white  seed,  sweet,  rich  and  sugary,  and  has  the 
remarkable  quality  of  keeping  longer  after  be- 
ing pulledthan  any  other.  Irbn-Clads  that  were 
pulled  October  1st,  and  put  away  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  have  been  put  on  the  table  sound,  sweet 
and  delicious  for  Christmas  Dinner.  They 
are  immense  croppers,  very  uniform  in  size, 
bearing  nearly  all  large  melons  and  having  a 
very  tough  but  thin  rind,  will  bear  handling 
better  than  any  other.  Our  seed  is  warranted 
genuine.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  40  cts; 

lb.,  $1.25. 

Mountain  Sweet.  (Black  Spanish.)  Ice  rind 
and  all  the  old- fash  ion  and  good  varieties.  War- 
ranted pure  seed  at  following  prices:  Pkt.,  5 
Cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 


THE  IRON-CLAD. 
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Cuban  Queen.  Next  to  the 
Iron-Clad,  we  consider  the 
Cuban  Queen  the  rnost 
valuable  for  general  culti- 
vation. They  are  very- 
hardy,  grow  to  a  large  size, 
often  weighing  60  to  70 
pounds.  Sweet  and  sugary. 
Very  thin  rind,  solid 
almost  to  the  core.  Very 
few  seeds  and  in  every  way 
a  first-class  melon,  having 
stood  the  test  for  over  five 
years,  and  have  always 
given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Pkt.,  5  cts.  ;  oz.,  10 
ets.;  \i  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb., 
$1.00. 

Pride  of  Georgia.  This 
new  melon,  lately  brought 
into  view,  is  fast  gaining  a 
good  reputation,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  become  one 
of  themostpopularmelons 
in  cultivation.  It  is  now 
more  generally  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  is 
considered  the  most  profitable  by  some  as  a 
market  melon,  as  they  grow  very  uniform  in 
size,  bear  immense  crops,  excellent  quality  and 
good  keepers,  outer  skin  dark  green, 
slightly  striped  with  a  lighter  shade,  givirg 
1  hern  a  very  handsome  appearance;  thin  rind, 
deep  red  flesh,  sweet  and  excellent  quality,  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  Iron-Clad,  Lut  good  size  for 
shipping  purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  J4 
lb.,  30  cts;  lb., $1.00. 

Kolb's  Gem,  For  illustration  and  description 
of  this  magnificent  and  valuable  melon,  seeLLt 
of  Specialties,  page  8,  this  Catalogue. 

The  Boss  Watermelon.  This  variety  was  first 
sent  out  by  1).  Landreth  &  Sons,  and  is  claimed 
by  them  to  be  a  first-class  melon  in  every  re- 
spect. Large  size,  often  20  inches  to  2  feet  long, 
good  thickness.  Thin  rind,  deep  red  flesh,  ex- 
cellent quality,  productive  and  valuable  as  a 
shipping  melon.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,10cts. ;  34  lb., 
25  cts. ;  lb.,  90  cts. 

MUSKMELONS. 

These  require  same  treatment  as  Watermelons. 
About  5  or  6  feet  apart,  thin  out  to  2  or  3  plants  to 
a  hill.  The  varieties  we  offer  have  all  proven 
first-class,  fine  flavored  and  excellent  quality. 

Honey  Dew  Green 
Citron.  In  ap- 
pearance,  the 
Honey  Dew  is  a 
beautiful  shape,  as 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving, medium 
size,  from  3  to  4 
pounds  in  weight, 
skin  thickly  net- 
ted, slightly  rib- 
bed, flesh  a  light 
greenish  color, 
thick  meated  and 
the  most  spicy  and 
delicious  flavor 
imaginable.  As  its 
name  denotes,  it  is 
as  spicy  and  fra- 
grant as  citron  and 
sweet  as  honey. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 


HONEY  DEW  GREEN  CITRON 
MUSKMKLON. 


10  cts. ;  y±  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  81.00. 

Jenny  Lind.  An  old  and  well-tried  sort,  small 
size,  but  excellent  flavor,  sound  and  fragrant, 


CUBAN  QUEEN. 

ripens  and  is  ready  for  marketing  sooner  than 
any  other.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  34  lb.,  25 
cts'.;  lb.,  75 cts. 


ORANGE  CREAM. 

Orange  Cream.  This  new  melon  is  of  recent 
origin,  grows  a  medium  size,  skin  very  thickly 
netted,  flesh,  a  deep  orange  color,  thick  meated, 
almost  solid,  very  few  seeds,  remarkably  plea- 
sant and  spicy,  flavor  so  much  so  that  the  aroma 
of  one  of  these  melons  will  fill  a  large  room. 
Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  20  cts. ;  34  lb.,  50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.75. 


BAY  VIEW  MELON. 

Bay  View.  A  valuable  variety,  grows  to  a  large 
size,  oblong  in  shape,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, enormously  productive,  very  hardy  and 
easily  grown.  The  vines  have  a  broad,  dark 


To  preserve  your  Melon  Vines  from  Bugs,  use  Pyrethreum.  See  page  14. 
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green  leaf,  grow  rapidly  and  prodtico  an  abund- 
ance oi'  fine  melons.  Very  uniform  in  size  of 
line  quality  and  excellent  flavor.  Our  strain  of 
Bay  View  has  always  been  kept  pure,  and  the 
quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  good  melon. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Ilackensack,  An  old-fashion  and  well  tried 
variety  of  fine,  spicy  taste,  sweet  and  excellent 
flavor.  Always  gives  satisfaction.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  10  cts. ;  y±  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  90  cts. 

The  Spanish.  Nectar.  For  illustration  and  des- 
cription of  this  new  and  luscious  muskmelon 
see  Specialties  page  8,  this  Catalogue. 

The  Montreal  Green  Citron.  A  new  variety 
lutely  introduced  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  muskmelons  grown.  They 
frequently  obtain  the  weight  of  from  30  to  40 
pounds,  which  is  remarkably  heavy  for  a  musk- 
melon. The  shape,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  is 
nearly  round  inclined  to  oval,  slightly  ribbed, 
thickly  netted,  flesh  a  rich  greenish  color,  very 
thick  meated,  rich,  spicy  flavor,  sweet  and  de- 
li 'ious.  For  a  market  melon,  they  certainly 
have  no  equal,  being  very  productive  and 
nearly  all  large  melons.  It  is  also  very  desirable 
for  private  families,  as  it  ripens  early  and  keeps 


good  a  long  time  on  the  vine.  Pkt.,  5  cts.  ;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  \i  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  90  cts. 


MONTREAL  GREEN  CITRON. 


RELIABLE  ONION  SEED. 

A  Few  Words  About  the  Quality  and  Price  of  our  Onion  Seed. 

In  no  vegetable  does  the  value  of  the  crop  depend  more  directly  on  the  quality  and  variety  of  seed 
than  the  onion,  and  in  no  seed  is  there  such  a  fluctuation  in  ihe  price.  One  season  it  maybe  extremely 
high,  the  next  it  may  be  remarkably  low.  This  is  owing  to  the  crop  raised  and  the  demand  for  seed. 
Our  customers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  poor  onion  seed  is  dear  at  any  price  and  that  the  seed  we 
offer  is  all  first-class,  fresh,  reliable  and  true  to  name,  and  that  our  prices,  when  compared  with  other 
reliable  houses,  will  be  found  as  low  as  good  onion  seed  c~n  be  bought  for. 


AMERICAN  VARIETIES. 

Extra  Early  Red.  This  variety  matures  full  2 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other.  They  are  a 
splendid  cropper,  mild  flavor,  beautiful  in  ap- 
pearance, keep  well  and  will  often  make  good 
crops  in  heavy  soil,  where  other  varieties  fail. 
For  an  early  table  or  market  onion,  they  are  in- 

'£lb.,  50  cts.; 


EXTRA  EARLY  RED  ONION. 

Giant  Red  Rocca.  This  magnificent  variety  of 
the  Giant  Rocca  Onion  originated  in  Italy.  It 
is  of  beautiful  globe  shape,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration ;  skin  bright  red,  white  flesh,  of  mild, 


pleasant  flavor,  and  an  excellent  keeping  onion; 
valuable  either  for  Autumn  or  Spring  sowing 
It  will  readily  produce  onions  of  1^  to  2  pounds 
weight,  the  first  year  from  the  black  seed ;  if  the 
smaller  onion s  are  set  out  th e  second  year  m  uch 
larger  weights  will  be  attained.  Our  seed  is 
American  grown.  Pkt., lu cts.;  oz., 30 cts.;  l/iVo., 
$1.00;  lb.,  12.75. 


FROM  AMERICAN  SEED. 


Pyrethreum  is  a  sure  cure  for  Bugs  on  Melons.  See  page  14. 
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Large  Red  Wethersfield.  This  is  the  standard 
variety  and  more  cultivated  in  the  Ea^t  and 
South  than  any  other.  They  grow  to  a  large 
size,  are  hardy,  yield  abundantly,  and  excellent 
keepers.  Will  do  well  in  any  climate.-  Pkt,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  %  lb.,  40  cts.;  lb.,  $1.30. 

Yellow  Danvers.  This  variety  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  It  is  more  extensively 
grown  for  market  purposes  than  any  other  kind 
and  has  frequently  produced  600  bushels  per 
acre.  They  grow  to  a  good  size,  light  yellow 
skin,  flesh  white,  finegrained,  mild  and  excel- 
lent flavor.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20cts.;  Ulo.,35cts.; 
lb.,  $1.15. 


WHITE  GLOBE  ONION. 

White  Globe.  A  large,  globe  shaped  onion, 
firm,  fine  and  mild  flavored;  yields  abundantly, 
keeps  well.  One  of  the  handsomest  onion  grown 
from  American  seed.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  30  cts. ; 
\i  lb.,  80  cts.;  lb.,  $2.75. 

White  Portugal  Silver  Skin.  A  large,  flat 
onion.  Skin  silvery  white,  flesh  very  mild, 
beautiful  in  appearance.  Very  desirable  for 
family  use.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  %  lb.,  $1.00; 
10.,  $3.25. 


NEW  ITALIAN  ONIONS. 

These  large  and  beautiful  onions  have  done 
remarkably  well  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Onions  from  black  seeds  of  the  following 
varieties  can  be  grown  the  first  year  to  weigh  \y2 
pounds.  If  set  out  the  second  year  instead  of 
running  to  seed,  as  is  the  case  with  our  common 
varieties,  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  often  at- 
tain the  weight  of  3  pounds.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rich  soil  and  if  intended  for  large 
onions,  should  be  thinned  out  to  8  inches  in  the 
row,  when  sets  are  high  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  plant  Italian  seed  to  grow  large  onions,  which 
can  easily  be  done.  They  are  much  milder  in 
flavor  than  American  onions. 

Silver  Ball,  or  White  Rocca.  This  splendid 
new  Italian  onion  is  one  of  the  handsomest  va- 
rieties in  cultivation.  We  predict  that  it  will 
speedily  attain  great  popularity  with  both  ama- 
teurs and  market  gardener.  It  cannot  fail  to 
sell  readily  in  market,  in  competition  with  the 
finest  onions  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
that  command  such  high  prices.  The  illustra- 
tion is  only  one-fourth  natural  size,  while  if  the 
smaller  bulbs  be  set  out  the  second  year,  they 
will  readily  produce  onions  of  2  to  3  pounds 
Aveight— 114  pounds  weight  being  obtained  the 
first  year  from  seed.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety  , 
almost  perfectly  globular  in  shape,  with  a  beau- 


tiful silvery  skin ;  flesh  pure  white,  flavor  very 
mild  and  delicious  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.: 
M  lb.,  50  cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 


SILVER  BALL,  OR  GIANT  WHITE  ROCCA,  ONION. 

I  Golden  Globe  Tripoli.    This  is  a  very  valuable 

novelty  from  the  South  of- Europe.  They  grow 
to  an  immense  size, hardy,  productive,  does  w<  11 
in  any  climate,  and  is  very  desirable  for  private 
families.  The  slnn  is  a  transparent  straw  color. 
The  onions  are  smooth,  beautiful  in  shape  and 
mild  flavor.  Large  onions  can  be  grown  from 
the  black  seed  first  year.   Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30 


cts.: 


lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 


New  Silver  King*  and  Mammoth,  Red  Pom- 
peii. For  illustration  and  full  description  of 
these  new  and  valuable  onions,  see  page  11,  Spe- 
cialties, this  Catalogue. 

NASTURTIUM,  or  Indian  Cress. 

Tall  Mixed.  Useful  and  ornamental.  The  green 
seed-pods  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  flowers 
are  used  for  garnishing  and  the  young  leaves 
for  salad.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts.;  li  lb.,  40  cts. ; 
lb.,  $1.25. 

PEPPERS. 

Golden  Dawn 
Mango.  This 
beautiful  vari- 
ety of  sweet 
pepper,  intro- 
duced 2  years 
ago,  and  sent 
out  by  us 
largely  last 
year,  has  given 
universal  satis- 
faction  in 
almost  every 
soil  and  cli- 
mate. The 
♦Golden  Dawn 
grows  to  a  good 
size,  a  bright, 
beautiful  gol- 
den color,  en- 
tirely sweet, 
fine  flavored, 
thick  meated 
and  very  pro- 
ductive. As 
golden  DAWN  MANGO.  many  as  14  fine, 

large  peppers  have  been  counted  on  one  vine. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  %  lb.,  $1.00. 


See  our  new  Pansy,  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  page  13, 
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Ruby  Kin#. 

This  new 
pepper  at- 
tains a  largi r 
size  than  ai.y 
other  knov,  a 
varioty.  The 
fruit  is  from 
G  to  8  inches 
lo:  g  by  4  in- 
ches through, 
of  a  bright, 
ruby  red 
color.  They 
are  remark- 
ably mild 
and  pleasant 
in  flavor,  free 
from  any  hot 
taste.  They 
can  be  sliced 
and  eaten 
with  vinegar, 
like  tomatoes, 
and  make  a 
very  pleasant 
salad.  The 

RUBY  KING  PEPPER.  wSl^rOVe  a 

great  acquisition  among  peppers,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  and  finest  for  mangoes  of  any 
other  variety  in  cultivation.  They  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  old-fashion  Bull  Nose,  or  Sweet  Bell, 
being  much  thicker  meated,  better  flavor,  more 
hardy  and  much  more  prolific.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
35  cts. 

Large  Sweet  Bell.  A  well  tried  and  large  early 
variety  of  sweet  pepper.  Very  desirable  for 
mangoes.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25 cts. 

Bull  Nose.  This  is  not  a  sweet  pepper,  but  grows 
to  a  large  size,  and  very  desirable  for  those  who 
like  hot  peppers  for  mangoes.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
25  cts. 

IiOng-  Red  Cayenne.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts. 
L.ong-  Yellow  Cayenne.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts. 
Small  Red  Chili.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts. 
Red  Cherry.   Pkt. ,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts. 

OKRA,  or  Gumbo. 

The  your  g  green  seed-pods  of  this  plant  are  used 
in  soups,  or  stewed  and  served  like  asparagus. 
The  young  pods  can  also  be  dried  for  "Winter  use. 


Dwarf.  Prolific,  early,  long-podded  and  produc- 
tive. Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  LO  cts.;  \  ,  Lb.,  25  cts.;  11.., 
75  cts. 

Tall.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb., 
75  cts. 

PARSNIP. 

Sutton's  Student.  An  excellent  variety.  Roots 
smooth,  well  shaped  and  free  from  woody 
fibres,  mild  flavored.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.:  lb., 
75  cts. 

Large  Sugar,  or  Hollow  Crown.    An  old  and 

well  tried  sort.  Roots  grow  to  a  large  size.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  for  family  use.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  ^lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

PEAS,  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

American  "Wonder. 

This  splendid  variety 
of  early  dwarf  pea  is 
too  well  known  to 
need  any  description. 
They  are  a  green  wrin  - 
Med  pea  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Vines 
from  8  to  10  inches 
high  need  no  sticks, 
bears  abundantly,  as 
many  as  30  to  40  pods 
have  been  counted  on 
one  vine.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  desirable 
for  close  planting  and  garden  culture.  Pkt.,  by 
mail,  ±0  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  30  cts.;  peck,  $1.75. 

Premium  Gem  (Dwarf).  This  valuable  and 
productive  variety  will  take  the  place  of  all 
others  when  once  fully  known,  both  on  account 
of  its  excellent  quality,  earliness  and  wonderful 
productiveness.  They  are  a  green,  wrinkled 
pea,  very  fine  quality.  Vines  from  10  to  12 
inches  high,  need  no  support,  having  a  strong, 
stiff  stem  that  enables  them  to  bear  up  the  enor- 
mous load  of  pods.  They  are  nearly  as  early  as 
the  earliest,  and  have  no  superior  as  a  table  pea. 
Pkt. ,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts.;  peck, 
$1.25;  bus.,  $4.50. 

Wilson's  Extra  Early.  This  is  decidedly  the 
earliest  pea  in  cultivation,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  about  one  week 
earlier,  much  more  productive,  better  in  quality, 
and  superior  to  any  of  the  smooth  early  peas 
we  have  ever  tried.  For  market  gardeners  and 


AMERICAN  WONDER. 


PREMIUM  GEM  (DWARF.) 


The  most  important  plant  in  cultivation— Pyrethreum,  page  14, 
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ports,  for  they  require  no  sticks  and  are  quite 
unequalled  in  productiveness.  They  have  a 
robust,  free-branching  habit,  and  attain  a  height 
ranging  from  18  to  24  inches,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  soil,  and  are  immensely  pro- 
ductive. They  are,  indeed,  such  heavy  croppers 
that  I  know  of  no  peas  from  which  so  large  a 
bulk  of  produce  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
space;  indeed,  no  such  varieties  exist.  Their 
productiveness  is  by  no  means  their  only  re- 
commendation, for  the  pods  are  so  large  in  size, 
and  handsome  in  appearance,  that  they  take 
high  rank  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  peas, 
when  on  the  table,  are  of  so  splendid  a  quality 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  them." 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  15  cts. ;  pt,  2">  cts. ;  qt.,  45  cts.;  by 
express,  qt.,  30  cts.;  peck,  $2.00, 

Telephone.  A  new  pea,  lately  introduced  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  pea  in  the  world.  The 
pods,  when  properly  cultivated,  grow  from  f>  to 
8  inches  in  length ;  vines  from  4  to  5  feet  high. 
The  peas,  when  fully  grown  and  shelled  green, 
are  certainly  a  great  curiosity,  and  resemble 
more  large,  green  marbles  than  peas.  As  many 
as  12  to  14  large  peas  have  been  counted  in  one 
pod.  They  are  abundant  bearers,  and  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  Champion  of  England,  in  quality. 
By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  by  express,  pt.,  30  cts.; 
qt.,  50  cts. 

New  Stratagem  Pea.  For  full  description  and 
illustration  of  this  new  pea,  see  page  9,  Spe- 
cialties, this  Catalogue. 


WILSON  S  EXTRA  EARLY. 

truckers  it  certainly  is  the  most  valu- 
able sort  to  plant.  Our  crop  has  been 
grown  with  great  care  from  selected 
seed.  Pkt.,  bv  mail,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  by  ex- 
press, 25  cts. ;  peck,  81.25  ;  bus.,  84.00. 

PEAS. — SECOND  EARLY 
AND  LATE. 

Champion  of  England.    An  old  and 

well-tried  variety.  None  better  in 
quality,  productive  and  hardy.  Length, 
from  S%  to  4  feet.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  20  cts.;  peck, 
81.00;  bus.,  83.50. 

White  and  Black-Eyed  Marrowfats. 

An  old  standard  sort,  inferior  in 
quality  to  some  of  the  new  varieties, 
but  very  productive  and  easily  grown; 
height,  3  feet;  pods  and  peas  large 
size,  valuable  as  a  late  market  pea. 
Large  pkt,,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by 
express,  18  cts.;  peck,  75  cts.;  bus.,  82.75. 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial.  An  excellent 
old-fashion  Summer  pea ;  height,  2% 
feet;  fine  flavor,  excellent  bearers;  a 
good  market  pea.  Pkt.,  by  mail,  10 
cts. ;  qt.,  bv  express,  20  cts.;  peck, 
81.25;  bus.,  84.00. 

Pride  of  the  Market.  This  famous 
new  English  pea,  introduced  two  years 
ago,  is  the  most  wonderful  and  pro- 
ductive pea  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
It  grows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
and  bears  grand  pods  fiiled  with  fine 
flavored  peas  from  top  to  bottom  of  tho 
haulm.  The  following,  taken  from 
the  Gardeners'  Monthly.  1884,  shows  the 
high  quality  and  great  productiveness 
of  this  valuable  pea :  "  They  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  useful  to  amateurs  not 
over-burdened  with  space,  and  market 
growers  who  cannot  well  employ  sup- 


pride  OF  THE  MARKET. 


Don't  fail  to  read  carefully  our  16  pages,  Specialties. 
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Bishop  Dwarf  L,ong  Pod.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  varieties  of  second  early  peas 
in  cultivation,  coming  into  use  directly  after 
i  lie  Premium  Gem.  They  are  very  desirable  to 
k<  ep  up  a  succession  of  crop ;  they  grow  about 
16  to  20  inches  in  height,  need  no  .sticks,  good 
quality  as  a  table  pea,  and  the  most  abundant 
bearers  we  have  ever  known;  the  vines  being 
literally  loaded  with  fine  pods  full  of  peas. 
Pkt.,  by  mail,  10  cts.;  qt.,  by  express,  25  cts. ; 
peck,  $1.25;  bus.,  $4.50. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  PUMPKINS. 

Pumpkins,  like  many  other  things,  within  the 
last  30  years,  have  been  greatly  improved.  The 
old- fashion  sorts  that  were  considered  so  valuable 
by  our  grandmothers  for  cooking  and  making 
pies,  would  now  hardly  be  tolerated  for  any  other 
purpose  than  feeding  stock.  So  much  has  this 
important,  but  long-neglected  vegetable  been  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  and  hybridizing 
with  foreign  varieties  that  the  old-fashion  sorts 


have  almost  been  discarded.  In  our  general  list 
below  will  be  found  some  lately  introduced  from 
Japan  and  other  countries,  much  superior  to 
American  sorts.  Others,  although  not  as  good, 
grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  some  varieties,  like 
Robison'sClimbing  Pumpkin,  are  inclined  to  run 
on  fences,  sheds  and  trees,  and  seem  to  prefer  to 
bear  their  immense  fruit  hanging  in  the  air. 

Mammoth  Chili  Pumpkin,  or  Squash.  This 
enormous  variety  certainly  belongs  to  the  pump- 
kin family,  although  some  seedmenhave  called 
it  a  squash,  but  where  the  squash  comes  in  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out,  although  we 
have  been  growing  pumpkins  and  squashes  for 
the  last  30  years;  but  whether  pumpkin  or 
squash,  it  certainly  is  the  largest  kind  of  either 
variety  ever  yet  known.  The  Mammoth  Chili 
Pumpkin  is  a  native  of  Chili,  one  of  the  South 
American  States.  Their  size  is  simply  enor- 
mous. Specimens  have  been  grown  to  weigh  over 
300  pounds;  but  to  obtain  this  weight  they  must 
be  forced.   From  150  to  200  pounds  is  a  common 


MAMMOTH  CHILI  PUMPKIN,  OR  SQUASH. 

See  offer  of  Potato  Eyes,  new  varieties,  page  45, 
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weight  with  good  ordinary  culture.  A  specimen 
exhibited  by  us  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair, 
1885,  although  pulled  before  it  was  more  than 
two-thirds  grown,  and  injured  much  by  the 
extreme  drought,  weighed  128  pounds.  They 
are  not  considered  good  for  cooking  purposes, 
but  are  grown  more  for  curiosity  and  exhibition 
at  fairs.  Much  of  the  seed  sold  for  this  variety 
is  spurious  and  fails  to  raise  heavy  specimens. 
Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  %  lb.,  $1.00. 

Cashaw,  or  Crook-Neck  Pumpkin.    An  old 

and  well  tried  variety,  until  lately  considered 
one  of  the  best  for  cooking  purposes.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  \i  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Neg-ro  Pumpkin.  A  small  variety  of  peculiar 
shape  and  color.  Very  fine  grain,  extra  fine  for 
cooking.  Keeps  well  all  Winter,  has  a  peculiar 
appearance,  a  great  curiosity.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz., 
25  cts.;  %  lb.,  60  cts. 

For  illus- 
tration and 
description  of 

our  two  new 
and  peculiar 
varieties,  the 
Japanese  Sweet 
Potato  and 
Robison's  Clim- 
bing Pumpkin. 
See  page  9. 
Specialties  and 
Novelties. 

Tennessee 
Sweet  Po- 
tato Pump- 
kin. This  ex- 
cellent va- 
riety grows 
to  a  medium 
size,  pear 
shaped,  a 
light  creamy 
color,  slightly 
tinged  with 
green.  For 
making  pies 
or  custards, 
they  are  cer- 
tainly  far 

TENNESSEE  SWEET  POTATO  Jf  jfoe  Ameri- 

pumpkin.  can  varieties, 

being  extra  fine  grained,  smooth,  dry  and  pleas- 
ant flavor  when  cooked,  productive  and  good 
keepers.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts.;  %  lb.,  75  cts.; 
lb.,  $2.50. 


Etampes,  (or  Bright  Red  Pumpkin).  This 
variety  is  a  native  of  France,  where  it  is  largely 
grown  for  cooking  purposes.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  bright  red.  When  grown  in  this  country 
they  sometime  change  their  color.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  impair  their  cooking  qualities, 
which  is  superior  to  many  others,  either  for 
making  pies  or  canning  purposes.  They  grow  to 
a  lar^e  size,  often  weighing  30  to  40  pounds,  and 
are  excellent  keepers.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.; 
%  lb.,  50  cts.;  lb.,  $1.50. 

Common  Cheese  Pumpkin.  Too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Medium  cooking  qualities. 
Valuable  for  stock  feeding,  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  8 
cts.;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts. 


CONNECTICUT  FIELD  PUMPKIN. 

Connecticut  Field  Pumpkin.  This  improved 
variety  of  our  common  field  or  hog  pumpkin  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  cultivation 
for  stock  feeding  purposes,  both  on  account  of 
its  hardiness,  good  keeping  qualities  and  enor- 
mous productiveness.  Immense  crops  can  be 
grown  by  planting  the  seed  among  corn.  In 
this  way  as  many  as  5  tons  have  been  grown  on 
one  acre  without  any  detriment  to  the  corn. 
They  are  extremely  hardy,  will  stand  slight 
freezing,  will  keep  all  Winter,  and  are  of  great 
value  for  feeding  milch  cows  or  dry  stock.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  15  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts. 

RADISHES. 

Radishes  require  rich  soil,  and  to  be  good  must  be 
grown  quickly.  The  varieties  below  catalogued 
will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  have  proven 
good  and  reliable,  either  for  truckers  or  private 
families,  excepting  Chartier's  New  Radish, 
of  which  an  illustration  and  description  will  be 
found  on  page  12,  this  Catalogue. 

Improved  Liong  Scarlet.  This  standard  va- 
riety is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable,  either  for  market  gardeners  or  pri- 
vate families,  being  one  of  the  earliest,  hand- 
some in  appearance,  tender,  crisp  and  free 
from  any  hot  or  biting,  taste.  Our  seed  of 
this  variety  has  all  been  grown  in  France,  and 
will  produce  a  crop  much  superior  to  Ameri- 
can seed.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  25 
cts.,  lb.,  75  cts. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip.  The  earliest  variety 
grown.   Small,  round,  bright  red,  extremely 


tender  and  juicy.  Pkt. 
lb  ,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 


5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 


JKTAMPES,  OR  RED,  PUMPKIN. 


Early  White  Turnip.    Similar  to  the  above. 

Not  quite  as  early,  larger  size,  good  quality. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts, 


§ee  description  of  Australian  Millet,  inside  back  cover  page, 
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Fellow  Turnip.  An  excellent  early  market 
variety.  Tender,  crisp  and  line  flavored.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  lOcts.;  34  lb.,  25cts. ;  lb.,  75  cts. 

French  Breakfast.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
delicate,  of  quick  growth,  tender,  crisp  and  mild 
flavor,  beautiful,  deep  scarlet  color,  tipped  with 
white.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts.:  V.  lb.,  30  cts.; 
lb  ,  $1.00. 

Olive  Shape  White  and  Scarlet.  Splendid 
varieties.  Medium,  early,  beautiful,  olive  shape, 
mild  flavor,  tender  and  crisp.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
10  cts.;  %  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Olive  Shape  (Golden  Yellow).  A  new  variety 
of  great  merit,  lately  sent  out  by  one  of  the  best 
French  horticulturists,  stands  the  heat  of  Sum- 
mer well,  a  beautiful  bright  golden  color,  crisp 
and  tender.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  30 
cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Long  White  Naples.  A  handsome  long  white 
clean  radish,  exeellei.it  quality,  good  for  Summer 


or  Fall  use.  Pkt. 
cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 


5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  \i  lb.,  25 


Half  Long  Strasburg  Radish.  This  variety 
originally  came  from  France,  the  natural  home 
(if  radishes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  Summer  radishes.  If  sown  early,  will 
he  fit  to  use  nearly  as  soon  as  our  early  sorts, 
while  it  continues  in  excellent  eating  condition 
nearly  all  Summer,  keeping  its  mild  flavor,  and 
does  not  get  pithy  or  hard  like  most  of  our  Sum- 
mer radishes;  valuable  as  a  table  variety ;  easily 
grown,  smooth;  flesh  white,  tender,  free  from 
hot  or  biting  taste,  and  does  not  run  to  seed  like 
many  other  kinds.  A  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  list  of  radishes.  Every  one  should  try  it. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  51.00. 


SALSIFY,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT. 

Cultivate  same  as  parsnips.  Roots  can  remain 
in  ground  all  Winter.  It  closely  resembles  the 
taste  of  the  oyster  when  fried.  Very  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  15  cts.;  %lb.,  40 
cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

SPINACH. 

For  early  Spring  use,  sow  the  last  of  September 
or  early  in  October.  For  Summer  or  Fall  use,  sow 
early  in  Spring.   Spinach  requires  rich  soil. 

Norfolk  Savory.  The  best  for  general  use, 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  \i  lb.,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Broad  Leaf  Flanders.  A  large  and  very  pro- 
ductive variety,  excellent  quality,  good  for  Fall 
or  Spring  sowing.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %lb., 
20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 

ABOUT  SQUASHES. 

Squashes  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground 
is  warm  and  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Plant  in  hills 
5  to  6  feet  apart,  thin  out  to  3  plants  to  a  hill.  To 
insure  a  good  crop,  give  them  a  shovel  full  of  rich 
c.  impost  to  the  hill.  We  make  a  specialty  of  grow- 
ing squashes  for  seed,  and  probably  do  more  of 
this  particular  business  than  any  house  in 
America.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  1885, 
we  exhibited  19  different  varieties  of  squashes, 
and  received  17  premiums  for  different  specimens 
and  best  display.  These  varieties  were  all  grown 
on  our  own  seed  farm,  entirely  separate  from  each 
other,  hence  we  can  warrant  our  seed  to  be  pure. 
Having  noted  them  as  they  grew,  and  thor- 
oughly testing  their  different  cooking  and  keeping 
qualities  we  can  give  our  readers  a  correct  descrip- 
tion and  estimate  of  their  value.  The  Koyal 
Australian,  a  new  and  valuable  sort,  in- 
troduced by  us  for  the  first  time  this  year,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
11,  Specialties,  promises  to  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  our  list  of  good  squashes. 


HALF  LONG  STRASBURG  RADISH. 


RADISHES,  WINTER  VARIETY. 

These  can  be  sown  in  the  Fall  same  as  turnips 
and  kept  in  the  cellar  to  be  used  through  tue 
Winter. 

China  Rose.    Black  and  White  Spanish. 

Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %\h.,  25  cts. ;  lb  ,  75  cts. 

RHUBARB. 

Mammoth  Victoria.  Sow  seed  early  in  Spring; 
next  Fall  transplant  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  2  feet 
in  the  row.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  %  lb.,  50  cts. 


EARLY  WHITE  BUSH  SQUASH. 

Early  White  Bush,  or  Patty  Pan.  This 
is  the  earliest  to  mature.  Very  productive 
and  excellent  quality.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10 
cts  ;  K  lb..  25  cts.;  lb  ,  75  cts. 
i  Early  Golden  Bush.  Similar  to  the  above 
in  every  way,  excepting  its  beautiful  bright 
golden  color.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  yilb.,  25 
cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 
Early  Yellow  Crook-Neck.  One  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  for  table  use;  can  be  stewed 
or  fried  like  egix  plants.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
%  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

Perfect  Gem.  A  new  and  excellent  variety; 
good  for  either  Summer  or  Winter  use,  exceed- 
ingly fine  grained,  smooth,  dry,  very  sweet  and 
extra  fine  flavor;  a  good  keeper.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  15  cts.;  %  lb.,  40  cts.;  lb.,  $1.25. 

Cocoanut.  A  splendid  little  squash.  Exceed- 
ingly productive  :  will  keep  all  Winter;  the  very 
best  for  pies  or  custards.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
\i  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 


Pyrethreum  is  Death  to  all  insects  on  animals  and  plants.  See  page  14. 
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The  Hubbard. 

This  well 
known  variety 
of  Winter 
squash  is  more 
largely  planted 
than  any  other, 
both  on  ac- 
count of  its 
extra  good 
cooking  a  n  d 
keeping  quali- 
ties and  im- 
mense produc- 
tiveness. Our 
seed  is  the 
purest  and  best. 
Pkt,  5  cts.;  oz.. 
lOcts.;  341b.,  30 
cts.;  lb.,  90  cts. 

Marblehead.  — 

This  is  similar 

THE  HUBBARD.  in  shape  to  the 

Hubbard;  color,  light  blue,  rich,  yellow  flesh; 
exceedingly  dry  and  fine  flavored.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  90  cts. 

B-.itnam  Squash.  A  valuable  sortsimilar  to  the 
marblehead  a>.d  Hubbard  iu  shape;  excellent 
quality  aud  a  splendid  keeper.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
10  cts.;  ly£  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  90  cts. 

K  -sex  Hybrid.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  rich- 
est flavored,  finest  grained,  and  sweetest  of  all 
the  squash  family,  but  one  of  the  very  best 
keepers.  The  flesh  is  very  thick,  rich  color, 
solid  and  dry  when  cooke'd.   It  is  very  early, 


quick  growth, 
cts.;  lb.,  $1.25. 


Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  \i  lb.,  40 


Boston  Marrow.  An  excellent  and  fine  fla- 
vored sort,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
pumpkin  than  a  squash;  grows  to  a  large  size, 
dry  and  delicious  when  cooked,  and  excellent 
keeper.  Very  desirable  for  making  pies.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %lb.(  30  cts.;  lb.,  90  cts. 

SQUASHES,  FOREIGN 
VARIETIES. 

The  following  foreign  squashes  that  have  been 
lately  introduced  and  acclimated  to  this  country, 
have  all  proven  valuable  sorts,  and  are  much 
superior  to  many  of  our  American  varieties,  both 
in  productiveness,  beautiful  appearance  and  ex- 
cellent cooking  and  keeping  qualities. 

New  Brazil  Sugar  Squash.  After  a  thorough 
critical  trial  of  the  Brazil  Sugar  Squash,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  to  our  list  of  good  squashes, 
and  we  take  pride  in  being  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it.   For  an  Autumn,  Summer  or  Winter 


squash  it  ranks  far  ahea  \  of  the  old  standard 
varieties,  and  along  with  the  Valparaiso  a  nd 
White  Pineapple  should  find  a  place  in  every 
one's  garden.  All  who  have  tasted  it  have  been 
wonderfully  pleased  with  its  delicate  and  rich 
flavor.  If  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  it  will 
keep  its  fine  qualities  far  into  the  Winter.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  %  lb.,  60  cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 


WHITE  PINEAPPLE  SQUASH. 

The  "White  Pineapple  Squash  is  not  only  the 
most  beautiful,  but  is  also  the  most  productive 
and  valuable  for  cooking  purposes  of  any  of  the 
squash  family.  The  above  illustration  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  and  shows  the  exact 
shape  of  the  genuine  white  pineapple  squash. 
They  are  excellent  cooked  as  a  Summer  squash, 
either  stewed  or  fried  in  butter  like  egg  plants. 
For  a  Winter  squash  for  making  pies  or  custards, 
it  has  no  equal.  When  grated  like  cocoanuts 
and  made  into  pies  or  cup  custards.it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  the  two  apart,  as  the  flavor  of  both 
are  very  much  the  same.  Its  keeping  qualities 
are  excellent.  Specimens  have  been  known  to 
keep  all  through  the  Winter  and  on  into  the 
Summer  until  August,  although  frequently 
handled  by  scores  of  people,  who  examined  it 
as  a  great  curiosity.  The  White  Pineapple 
Squash  grows  very  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 
weighing  from  3  to  4  pounds,  scarcely  one  vary- 
ing from  the  shape  shown  above.  They  are 
enormously  productive,  as  many  as  25  full- 
griwn  squashes  have  been  counted  on  one  hill. 
The  outer  skin  is  white,  flesh  nearly  white,  very 
thick  meated,  solid,  remarkably  fine  grained, 
dry  and  deliciously  flavored  when  cooked,  and 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties as  a  Summer  and  Winter  squash,  both  for 
private  families  and  market  gardeners.  Our 
seed  is  extra  nice  and  warranted  pure.  Pkt.,  5 
cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  %  lb.,  50  cts.,  lb.,  $1.80. 

The  Valparaiso  Sqnash  is  a  native  of  Chili,  a 
State  in  South  America,  and  takes  its  name  from 
Valparaiso,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  that 
country.  In  shape  it  is  oblong,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  which  was  made  from  a  photograph 
of  a  specimen  taken  from  our  field.  They  grow 
very  uniform  in  shape,  of  a  rich,  yellow  color 
outside;  the  flesh  is  a  rich  golden  color,  solid 
and  thick,  with  very  little  hollow  or  seeds  inside 
it  has  a  remarkably  fine  grain  and,  when  cooked, 
new  brazil  sugar  squash.  is  un usually  dry  and  free  from  any  hard  lumps 

To  keep  Roses  and  plants  healthy,  use  Pyrethreum,  page  14. 
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or  tough,  stringy  pieces.  Another  peculiarity  of 
this  desirable  squash  is  its  ENORMOUS  PRO- 
DUCTIVENESS, making  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
quantity  grown  upon  1  acre,  when  estimated  by 
tons,  would  hardly  be  credited.  Our  patch ,  after 
the  vines  had  been  killed  by  frost,  owing  to 
the  immense  quantity  of  squashes  laying  so 
closely  together,  and  their  rioh  yellow  color, 
looked  like  a  FIELD  OF  GOLD,  and  was 
admired  by  every  passer-by,  many  coming  for 
miles  to  see  the  large,  beautiful  squashes,  so 
thick  on  the  ground  as  almost  to  touch  each 
other. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, September  8  to  20, 1884,  one  of  our  speci- 
mens was  exhibited  and  received  the  first  and 
highest  premium  as  the  best  and  finest  specimen 
of  any  foreign  or  native  varieties.  As  we  have 
said  in  another  part  of  this  Catalogue,  it  is  seldom 
we  ever  urge  our  patrons  to  buy  any  particular 
variety  of  seed,  but  simply  state  the  facts  in  regard 
to  qualities,  etc.,  then  let  them  do  their  own  select- 
ing. But  we  beg  leave  here  (as  in  the  case  of  our 
new  bean,  The  Best  of  All,)  to  depart  from  our 
general  rule,  and  urge  every  one  who  reads  this 
Catalogue,  to  try  at  least  1  package  of  this  valu- 
able squash,  knowing  that  they  will  be  amply  re- 
paid for  all  the  money  they  invest  in  the  Valpa- 
raiso Squash.  Pkt..  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  oz.,  30 
cts  ;  Y±  lb.,  65  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.00. 

Tour's  Mammoth  Squash.  This  is  the  largest 
of  any  of  the  squash  family.  They  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  sometimes  obtaining  the  weight 
of  300  pounds,  and  as  large  around  as  a  flour 
barrel,  and  measuring  from  3j^  to  4  feet  in 
length ;  coarse  grained,  good  for  stock,  adapted 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  40  cts. 

Olive  Shaped  Squash.  A  new  varietv,  said  to 
have  come  from  France;  medium  size,  quite 
oblongin  shape;  skin,  dark  green;  flesh,  beauti- 
ful salmon  color  ;  excellent  quality,  both  for 
cooking  and  keeping  through  the  Winter.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  30  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  October  30, 1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir ;  I  want  to  make  a 
further  report  of  your  seeds.  The  Valparaiso 
Squash  turned  out  remarkably  well,  one  of  them 
measured  4%  feet  and  the  other  way  3  feet 
and  weighed  63  pounds.  The  Hawaii  Sugar  Corn 
was  very  prolific  and  sweet.  My  man  says,  your 

beet  seed  was  much  better  than  s. 

Yours  truly,  James  W.  Judd. 

Byers,  Mich.,  August  31,  1885. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir :  I  think  right  and 
proper  to  inform  you  in  regard  to  your  seeds.  I 
have  bought  seeds  from  other  houses  in  this 

A  perfect  remedy  for  the  Squ 


country  and  your  seeds  beats  them  all.    I  picker] 
one  Pineapple  squash  that  weighed  7  pounds  and 
as  pretty  as  a  picture.  YourGoMen  Heart  Lettuce 
is  a  perfect  success.   Your  seeds  were  all  good. 
I  am  yours,  etc., 

W.  F.  Van  Derport. 


TOMATOES; 

Every  one  ought  to  know  how  to  raise  tomatoes. 
The  varieties  we  offer  are  none  but  those  that 
have  been  found  of  the  very  best  and  most  valu- 
able of  any  in  cultivation.  Our  seed  has  all  been 
grown  on  our  own  seed  farms  with  the  greaiest 
care  and  saved  from  the  finest  and  largest  speci- 
mens. We  grow  them  especially  for  seed  and  no 
other  purpose. 

Wilson's  Improved  Trophy.  This  old  and 
once  popular  variety  had  become  so  mixed  with 
other  varieties  as  to  become  almost  worthless. 
We  have  been  for  years  improving  this  good, 
old-fashion  sort  by  carefully  selecting  the 
largest,  smoothest  and  earliest  each  year  for 
seed,  until  now  we  have  the  finest  and  best  strain 
of  Trophy  Tomato  that  can  be  found  in  this 
country.  We  call  them  "Wilson's  Improved 
Trophy,  and  claim  we  have  a  right  to  the 
name,  as  they  are  so  much  superior  to  common 
Trophy  Tomatoes.  Extra  large,  almost  round, 
smoo;h,  unusuallv  solid  with  few  seeds.  Pkt., 
5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  70  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

The  Early  Mayflower.  We  consider  the  best 
early  tomato  grown,  not  quite  as  large  as  Liv- 
ingston's Favorite,  but  about  one  week  earlier; 
color,  deep  red;  round,  smooth  and  solid; 
ripens  evenly  all  over,  leaving  no  green  around 
the  stem,  bears  abundantly,  is  hardy  and  extra 
fine  flavor.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  K  lb.,  75 
cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

The  Cardinal  Tomato  is  of  the  most  vivid 
cardinal  red  and  remarkable  for  coloring  right 
up  to  the  calyx,  leaving  no  green  part  whatever 
to  be  seen.  They  are  very  large,  nearly  equal 
to  the  Improved  Trophy  in  size,  perfectly  round, 
smooth  *  s  an  apple,  solid,  nearly  clean  to  the 
core,  with  very  few  seeds,  extra  fine  and  pleas- 


CARDINAL. 


ant  flavor,  enormously  productive,  ripens  up  as 
early  as  any  jjood  sort,  and  will  keep  on  bear- 
ing until  killed  by  frost.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25 
cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

bug— Pyrethreum,  page  14. 


LIVINGSTON'S  FAVORITE. 


Livingston's  Favorite.  This  new  and  splendid 
variety,  introduced  a  few  years  ago.  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tomatoes  in  cultivation.  They 
are  medium  early,  abundant  bearers,  large, 
round,  smooth  as  an  apple,  solid  nearly  to  th.j 
core,  ripens  evenly  all  over,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  table  use.  or  canning  purposes  they 
certainly  have  no  equal.  The  vines  are  strong 
aud  healthy,  and  keep  on  bearing  until  killed 
bv  frost.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz  ,  25  cts.;  y±  lb.,  75  cts. ; 
lb.,  $2.50. 

Early  Acme.  This  is  one  of  our  earliest  ripen- 
ing tomatoes;  good  size,  fine  appearance, 
smooth,  solid,  fine  flavor  and  a  good  cropper. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  %  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb  ,  $2.50. 

Climax.  A  splendid  early  variety  similar  to  the 
Acme  in  color  and  appearance.  Smooth,  fine 
and  excellent  flavor.  Pkt ,  5  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.; 
yi  lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Canada  Victor.  Said  to  be  the  earliest  in  culti- 
vation; not  as  large  and  smooth  as  some,  but 
valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness.  Pkt.,5cts  ; 
oz.,  25  cts. ;  34  lb.,  75  cts. ;  lb.,  $2.50. 

Paragon.  An  old  and  popular  variety  among 
truckers  and  market  gardeners,  excellent  for 
canning  purposes  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ;  % 
lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 

Golden  Trophy.  A  fine,  large  yellow  tomato, 
good  quality  and  very  prolific.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
30  cts. 

Yellow  and  Red  Pear  Shaped.  These  small 
varieties  are  much  used  for  pickling  and  pre- 
serving.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. 

Livingston's  "Beauty  (New).  For  particulars  of 
this  new  and  splendid  variety,  see  page  12, 
Specialties. 


TURNIPS. 


Purple  Top  Strap  Eeaf.  Valuable  for  field  cul- 
ture, easily  grown  among  corn.  Valuable  for 
feeding  purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  lOcts.;  y£lb., 
20  cts.;  lb.,  45  cts. 

Early  White  Flat  "Dutch.  Similar  to  the  above 
production,  and  valuable  for  table  use  or  feed- 
ing purposes.  Pkt.,  5  cts  ;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %  lb.,  20 
cts.;  lb..  45  cts. 

Yellow  Aberdeen.  Valuable  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, more  rich  and  nutritious  than  the  above, 
but  not  so  early  raised.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
yi  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts. 

Yellow  Glohe.  One  of  the  best  for  table  use, 
very  tender,  sweet  and  excellent  fine  flavor,  a 
good  keeper.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  yi  lb.,  20 
cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

Early  White  Egg.  This  is  one  of  our  very  best 
turnips  fir  table  use.  Medium  in  size.  Comes 
to  maturity  sooner  than  any  other.  The  very 
best  quality.  Smooth,  sweet  and  fine  flavored 
One  of  the  best  for  garden  culture  or  table  use. 
Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  cts. ;  yi  lb.,  25  cts. ;  lb.,  60  cts. 

RTJTA  BAG-AS,  OR  SWEDISH 

TURNIPS. 

These  are  a  distinct  class  and  should  be  sowed 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  turnip. 
They  require  rich  soil. 

Improved  Yellow  Kwta  Baga.  This  magni- 
ficent variety  is  the  result  of  judicious  selection 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  hardiest,  best  and  most 


Pyrethreum  is  harmless  to  man  or  beast.  See  page  14. 
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productive  of  nny  in  cultivation.  For  stock 
feeding,  it  has  no  equal,  being  solid,  rich,  sweet 
and  nutritions.  It  will  yield  one-third  more 
to  the  acre  than  any  we  ever  grew.  The  roots 
grow  very  uniform.  Large  size,  free  from  small 
rootlets,  and  keeps  well  until  late  in  the  Spring. 
Our  seed  is  all  grown  from  the  finest  and 
smoothest  specimens.  Pkt.,  5  cts. ;  oz.,  10  <  ts.; 
%  lb.,  by  mail,  20  cts. ;  lb.,  65  cents.  When  sent 
by  express,  deduct  15  cents  per  pound. 

Golden  Globe.  A  splendid  variety  for  table  use. 
Very  tender,  sweet  and  extra  line  flavor.  Roots 
a  bright  beautiful  golden  color.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz., 
10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf.  A  splendid  and  pro- 
ductive variety,  largely  grown  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  highly  prized  for  its  excellent 
quality,  and  strong  and  vigorous  habits  of 
growth.   Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  30  cts. ;  %  lb.,  $1.00. 

White  Burley.  Largely  used  for  the  manufac- 
turing <  f  cigars.  The  leaves  grow  to  an  im- 
mense size  Very  valuable  for  wrappers.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  40  cts.;  %  lb.,  $1.20. 

General  Grant.  The  earliest  variety  grown. 
Particularly  adapted  to  the  Northern  States.  It 
produces  leaves  44  inches  in  length  and  of  pro- 
portional width,  and  matures  its  crop  as  far 
North  as  Minnesota.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  25  cts. ; 
\i  lb.,  $1.50. 

Havana.  (Imported  Seed.)  This  is  the  finest 
quality  tobacco  grown.  Our  seed  is  freshly  im- 
ported each  year.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz.,  50  cts.;  \& 
lb.,  $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SEED. 

Sugar  Trough  Gourd.     Holds  6  to  8  quarts. 

Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  35  cts. 
Hercules  Club  Gourd.    Three  to  4  feet  long. 

Pkt.,  6  cts.;  oz.,  40 cts. 
Ornamental  Gourds.    All  shapes  and  colors. 

Pkt.,  5  cts. 

Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourd.    (Pure.)    Pkt.,  10 
cts. 

Calabash,  or  Dipper  Gourd.    Pkt.  5  cts. 
Osage  Orange  Seed.    Oz.,  10  cts. ;  M  lb.,  25  cts.; 
lb.,  75  cts. 

Castor  Oil  Beans.   Highly  ornamental.  Pkt., 
5  cts. 

SWEET  AND  MEDICINAL 
HERBS. 

Anise,  Balm,  Caraway,  Coriander,  Sage,  Thyme, 
Sweet  Fennell,  Lavender.  Sweet  Marjoram,  Sum- 
mer Savory,  Saffran.   Pkt.,  each,  5  cts. 


Wilson's  Field  Seeds* 


We  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  our  customers  to  this  branch  of  our  business.  As  we 
make  a  specialty  of  growing  field  seeds,  and  have  a  large  breadth  of  ground  occupied  for  these  purposes, 
and  as  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  is  noted  for  its  excellent  soil  and  climate,  adapted  for  the  growing  of  all 
kinds  ot  cereals,  our  customers  can  rely  on  getting  those  of  the  finest  and  best  quality.  And  living,  as 
we  do,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  seed  growing  districts  in  the  United  States,  with  opportunities  of 
inspecting  our  crops  almost  daily  from  time  of  planting  until  harvested  and  ready  to  sell,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  to  our  customers  better  and  purer  seeds  than  dealers  living  in  large  cities,  and  who 
have  to  depend  upon  others  for  their  information  as  to  quality  and  variety. 

We  have  always  considered  Corn  to  be  the  most  important  grain  crop  grown  in  this  country,  and 
have  made  it  a  business  for  many  years  in  testing  and  trying  different  varieties  with  a  view  to  obtain 
something  that  would  give  better  returns  than  the  old  kinds,  and  do  equally  well  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Learning  Corn,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
states  a  few  years  ago,  came  nearer  accomplishing  this  end  than  any  other  variety  that  had  ever  yet 
been  tried,  and  has  become  very  popular,  East,  West,  North  and  South.  As  it  ripens  early,  yields 
well  on  thinish  soil,  husks  easy  and  is  of  superior  quality  for  fattening  and  feeding  purposes. 

We  this  year  introduce  a  new  variety  of  field  corn,  which  we  have  called  the  Arleus.  So  desig- 
nated as  to  be  entirely  distinct  in  name  as  it  is  in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  from  any  other 
kind  of  field  corn  in  cultivation. 


The  Arleus  Com  is  the  remit  of  hybridizing  the 
Golden  Dent  or  Farmer's  Favorite  with  the 
Learning,  and  the  result  is  a  variety  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  Golden  Dent  in  thickness 
and  length  of  the  ear,  with  the  earliness,  pro- 
ductiveness, depth  of  grain,  beautiful  appear- 
ance and"  fine  quality  of  the  Learning.  The 
Arleus  Corn  grows  to  a  medium  height  from 
7  to  8  feet.  Generally  2  and  very  often  3  good 
ears  to  a  stalk,  as  is  seen  in  the  illustration 
which  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  sample 
of  the  corn  on  the  stalk,  exhibited  by  us  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
1885,  and  for  which  we  received  first  premium 
overmore  than  50  different  exhibits  offield  corn. 
The  ears,  which  are  set  well  down  on  the  stalk, 


are  good  length  (from  11  to  14  inches),  carry 
their  thickness  well  from  end  to  end,  as  is  seen 
in  the  engraving,  unusually  well  filled  out  at 
the  ends.with  very  deep  grains  of  a  beautiful  deep 
golden  color,  slightly  dented  on  top,  will  weigh 
from  58  to  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and  makes  the 
finest  quality  of  corn  meal,  either  for  fattening 
or  feeding  purposes.  The  cob  is  unusually  small, 
a  deep  red  color,  husks  easy,  and  is  undoubtedl  y 
one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  of  field  corn 
in  cultivation.  From  the  most  reliable  and 
best  authenticated  reports  as  much  as  147 
bushels  shelled  corn  has  been  grown  on  1  acre 
of  ground  of  this  valuable  and  productive  va 
riety.  We  would  particularly  request  our 
friends,  who  take  pride  in  raising  good  crops  of 


A  sure  eure  fop  the  Turnip  and  Cabbage  flea— Pyrethrewm, 
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ARLEUS  CORN. 

corn,  to  give  the  Arleus  a  trial,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced it  is  the  most  productive  and  reliable 
sort  ever  introduced,  and  will  not  fail  to 
give  the  best  results.  Our  seed  is  well  grown, 
well  ripened,  carefully  selected  and  shelled  and 
warranted  to  grow.  By  mail,  large  pkt.,  10  cts.; 


lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs,  81.00 ;  medium  ear,  25  cts. ;  by 
express  or  freight,  4  qts.,  50  cts.;  8  qts.,  75  cts. ; 
%  bus.,  $1.30 ;  bus.,  $2.50  ;  2  bus.,  $4.50. 

SEED  CORN. 

The  Golden  Beauty  Corn.  This  new  and 
valuable  variety  sent  out  by  us  for  the  first  time 
last  season,  has  given  the  best  satisfaction  wher- 
ever planted  south  of  40  degrees  N.  Latitude.  Jt 
is  not  quite  as  early  in  ripening  as  the  improved 
Learning,  but  on  good  soil  and  favorable  locations, 
will  yield  enormously. 

THE  GOLDEN  BEAUTY  CORN, 

Grows  to  a  height  equal  to  our  common  varieties 
of  Dent  Corn.  The  stalks  take  a  strong  hold  in 
the  ground;  with  a  broad  dark  green  leaf,  will 
ripen  and  mature  fully  as  early  if  not  earlier 
than  the  Chester  County  Dent  or  Farmer's  Fav- 
orite; husks  and  shells  very  easy.  A  well  known 
Chester  County  farmer,  the  originator  of  the 
Farmer's  Favorite  or  Golden  Dent  Corn,  planted 
20  acres  of  the  Golden  Beauty,  and  had  2,000 
bushels  shelled  corn  of  the  finest  grade.  He 
claims  it  will  out-yield  the  Farmer's  Favorite 
or  Chester  County  Mammoth  and  will  mature 
quite  as  early.  It  is  noted  for  the  immense  size 
and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  grain,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  largest  grain  of  any  relia- 
ble field  corn  in  cultivation.  By  mail,  large 
pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  ear,  25  cts. 
By  express  or  freight,  4  qts.,  50  cts.:  peck,  70  cts  ; 
%  bus.,  $1.25;  bus.,  $2.25;  2  bus, $4.00;  4  bus., 
$1.75  per  bus.,  including  bags.  Special  contracts 
for  larger  quantities 

The  beaming  Corn,  which  we  were  the  first  to 
introduce  to  any  extent  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago,  has  now  become 
so  well-known  and  widely  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  need  no  further  de- 
scription. Within  the  last  3  years  Ave  have  sent 
this  valuable  variety  of  early  corn  into  every 
State  of  the  Union,  North,  South,  East  and  Wist, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  (excepting  a  few 
cases  in  the  extreme  Northwest).  The  result 
has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  could  fill 
a  book  larger  than  this  catalogue  with  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  character,  all  praising 
this  popular  variety  of  early  and  productive 
field  corn.  The  Learning  Corn  grows  to  a 
medium  height,  good  size,  ears  frequently  two 
to  a  stalk,  small  red  cob,  very  deep  grain,  of  a 
deep  golden  color,  and  when  ground  makes  the 
richest  of  corn  meal.  The  ears,  although  not  as 
long  as  some  varieties,  are  remarkable  for  the 
depth  of  the  grain,  and  also  for  being  almost 
completely  covered  with  corn  clean  to  the  outer 
end,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  taken  from  a 


THE  TRUE  LEAMING  CORN. 

Farmer's    Favorite,  Chester  County  Early  Dent,  Eight-Rowed  Canada  Yellow, 
Blunt's  Prolific  for  Soiling,  Same  Price  as  Learning. 

To  drive  away  Roaches  and  Ants,  use  Pyrethreum.   See  page  14. 
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photograph.  On  this  account  it  will  shell  more 
cm  n  10  a  bushel  of  ears  than  any  other.  It 
npens  about  2  to  8  w  eeks  before  the  common 
varieties  of  Dent  Corn,  is  pleasant  to  handle  and 
easy  to  husk,  yields  well  on  moderately  rich 
soil,  and  when  highly  manured  has  made  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  We  know  of 
no  better  variety  to  plant  when  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  crop  for  Fall  seeding,  as  it  will  be 
ripe,  fit  to  husk  and  house  long  before  any  other 
varieties  of  Dent  Corn.  Be  sure  to  buy 

none  but  the  True  Learning.  By  mail,  lar^e 
pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  medium 
size  ear,  25  cts. ;  by  express  or  freight,  4  qts..  40 
cts.;  peck,  60  cts.;  %  bus.,  $1.00;  1  bus.,  $1.75; 
2  bus.,  one  bag,  $3.25;  4  bus.,  or  more.  $1.50  per 
bus.  Special  price  for  larger  quantities. 

SEED  OATS. 

The  next  kind  of  grain  of  the  most  importance 
to  farmers  for  feeding  purposes  is  oats.  The  oat 
crop  has  deteriorated  so  much  within  the  last  20 
years  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  crop  from  our  common  varieties.  On  this 
account,  many  farmers  have  become  discouraged 
in  trying  to  raise  oats. 

Many  new  varieties  have  been  introduced 
which,  after  1  or  2  years'  trial,  have  proven  to  be 
worse  than  the  old  kinds.  We  helped  to  intro- 
duce, 2  years  ago,  a  new  variety,  known  as  the 

Welcome  Oats. 

This  after  3  years'  thorough  trial  in  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  proven  itself  to  be  not  only  the  most 
hardy  and  productive,  but  also  the  earliest  and 
most  wonderful  oats  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

The  Welcome  Oats  are  a  beautiful  round 
headed  oats,  remarkable  for  its  large,  heavy  ker- 
nels, thin  husk,  and  will  weigh,  when  properly 
cleaned,  from  46  to  50  pounds  to  the  level  bushel. 
They  are  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  with  a 
broad,  dark  green  leaf,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  common  varieties  in  their  growth,  averaging 
in  height  from  4  to  6  feet.  The  stalks,  although 
strongand  stiff,  are  pleasant  to  handle.  Standsup 
well  on  the  richest  soil,  and  has  yielded  as  much 
as  143  legal  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  ripen  at 
lpast  1  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  the  common 
varieties,  but  the  main  superiority  over  other  kinds 
are  the  immense  length  of  the  heads  and  their 

WONDERFUL STOOLING  PROPERTIES. 

As  many  as  73  full  size  stalks,  averaging  4%  feet 
high,  have  been  grown  from  one  grain,  and  each 
stalk  crowned  with  a  beautiful  head  of  oats,  s  >uie 
of  which  were  22  inches  in  length  and  all  filled 
with  fine  plump  grains.  We  have  received  sample 
heads  (grown  from  our  seed  sent  out  last  year  and 
year  before)  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  reports  and  testimonials  received  with  the 
samples  all  go  to  prove  that  it  will  do  well  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  is  entirely  rust-proof 
in  every  climate. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  like 
that  given  below,  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  all  give  it  the  highest  praise  for  its  hardiness, 
productiveness,  beautiful  appearance  and  easi- 
ness in  ripening.  Our  seed  is  warranted  genuine. 
By  mail,  large  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  1  lb.,  40  cts  ;  3  lbs., 
$1.00 ;  by  express,  or  freight,  peck,  45  cts. ;  14  bus., 
80  cts. ;  bus.,  $1.40;  2  bus.,  $2.50 ;  4  bus.,  or  more, 
$1.15  per  bushel. 

Antwerp,  Miller  Co.,  Mo.,  October  28, 1884. 
Samukl  Wilson,  Dear  Sir :  From  the  3  lbs.  of 
Welcome  Oats  obtained  from  you  last  Spring.  I 
got  1,426  lbs.  of  clean  heavy  plump  oats ;  the  straw 
averaged  5  ft.  high.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
oats  ever  seen  in  Missouri. 

William  Anderson. 

Witness-  /JohnW.Doan,  1  VW        11       VT  Mn^ 

*  (.Samuel  Bradley.  head  of  welcome  oats  reduced  in  size  and  length. 

To  kill  Lice  on  Dogs,  Cats  or  Fowls,  use  Pyrethreum.   See  page  14. 
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HULiLESS  BARLEY. 

A  new  variety  of  grain  lately  introduced,  ex- 
ceedingly  valuable  lor  feeding  purposes,  either 
whole  or  ground  into  meal.  The  grains  are  as 
large  as  common  barley,  without  any  husks,  look- 
ing  more  like  large  thick  grains  of  rye  than  bar- 
ley.  Very  hardy  and  productive.   When  ground 
i  nto  flour,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  buckwheat, 
and  is  said  to  be  much  better  for  making  cakes. 
Sow  in  Spring  same  as  other  barley  or  oats.  By 
mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00  ;  by  ex- 
press, peck,  $1.00;  bus.,  $3.00. 
Manshury  Barley.   This  barley  is  early  ripen- 
ing, which  helps  it  to  fill  well,  thus  it  generally 
fills  plump.  The  heads  of  this  barley  are  very 
long,  and  contain  from  75  to  100  kernels  of  grain, 
weighing  over  50  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
1  lb.,  40  cts.:  3  lb.,  $1.00,  postpaid  ;   peck,  90  cts.; 
bus.,  $2.50;  per  sack  of  2  bushels,  $4.50. 

SOYA  BEAN. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  any  of 
the  bean  family.  They  grow  18  to  24  inches  in 
height,  stiff  stalk,  about  halfway  between  a  bean 
and  a  pea ;  bear  abundantly  and  are  highly  valu- 
able either  for  table  use  or  feeding  purposes.  By 
mail,  pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  ex- 
press, peck,  $1.00. 

BROOM  CORN  SEED. 

Wilson's  Improved  Evergreen,  ripens  early, 
7  to  9  feet  high,  fine  brush,  good  length,  never 
gets  red  under  anv  circumstances.  By  mail, 
pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  express, 
peck,  $1.00;  bus..  $3.50. 

California,  or  Golden.  A  tall,  strong  growing 
variety.  A  heavy  cropper,  long,  straight  bru-^h, 
slightly  tipped  with  red,  valuable  for  making 
hurl  brooms.  Pkt.,  10  cts. ;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs., 
$1.00 ;  by  express,  peck,  $1.00 ;  bus.,  $3.50. 

DWARF  BROOM  CORN, 

from  3%  to  4  feet  high.  Valuable  for  making 
whisks  or  brooms.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs., 
HJOO;  peck,  $1.25;  bus., $4.00. 

SUGAR  OANE. 

Early  Amber.  This  variety  is  the  earliest  and 
best  adapted  for  Northern  latitudes,  hard*',  pro- 
ductive, and  ripens  early.  By  mail,  pkt.,  10 
cts.;  lb  ,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  express,  peck, 
$1.00;  bus.,  $3.00. 

Early  Orange  Sugar  Cane.  This  is  a  larger 
jind  stronger  growing  variety,  requires  a  little 
longer  to  ripen,  but  will  make  more  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  best  for  a  Southern  latitude. 
Pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00,  postpaid; 
by  express,  peck,  $1.00 ;  bus.,  $3.00. 

TEOSINTE. 

This  gigantic  forage  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  For  a  Southern  latitude  it  is  valuable, 
as  one  plant  will  make  forage  enough  to  last  a  pair 
of  cattle  a  whole  day.  It  is  certainly  valuable 
and  a  great  curiosity.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  lb., 
&2.50. 

DHOURA,  OR  EGYPTIAN  CORN. 

The  varieties  named  below  have  been  intro- 
duced from  China,  where  they  are  largely  culti- 
vated for  human  food  and  cattle  feeding  purposes. 
They  are  all  hardy  and  very  productive. 
Branching  Dhoura  Corn.   This  variety  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  forage  plant.   One  grain  will 
produce  from  14  to  20  stalks,  and  will  do  to  cut 
3  or  4  times  in  one  season,  as  it  will  sprout  up 
and  grow  rapidly  after  being  cut.  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  frost.   Cattle  and  horses  are  fond 
of  it.  By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  %  lb.,  20  cts.;  %  lb., 
35  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts.;  2  lbs.,  $1.00. 


Egyptian  Dhoura  Corn.  (White  variety.)  Pkt., 

10  cts.;  oz  ,  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 
China  Dhoura  Corn.  (Brown  variety).   Pkt.,  10 

cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 
Pearl  Millet.   Used  as  a  forage  plant,  enor- 
mously productive.    By  mail,  pkt.,  10  cts. ;  oz., 

10  cts.;  lb.,  60  cts. 
German,  or  Golden  Millet.   One  of  our  most 

valuable  forage  plants.  Excellent  feed  for  birds. 

By  mail,  lb,  40  cts.;  by  express,  peck,  75  cts.; 

bus.,  $2.50. 

Hungarian  Grass.  By  express,  peck,  50  cts.; 
bus.,  $1.75. 

Orchard  Grass.  First-class  seed  of  our  own 
growing.   Peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  14  lbs.,  $2.50. 

White  Clover.   By  mail,  postpaid,  60  cts.  per  lb. 

Alsike  Clover.   By  mail,  postpaid,  60  cts.  per  lb. 

Alfalfa,  or  Lucerne  Clover.  By  mail,  60  cts. 
per  lb. 

Eawn  Grass.  (Best  mixture.)  By  mail,  40  cts. 
qt.;  bus.,  by  express,  $3.00. 

Johnson  Grass.  This  grass  has  lately  become 
very  popular  in  some  of  theSouthern  States.  In 
the  South,  three  cuttings  in  a  year  have  yielded  5 
tons  of  hay  on  one  acre.  If  cut  for  hay  while  in 
bloom,  is  very  tender  and  nutritious.  By  mail, 
lb.,  50  cts.;  by  express,  peck,  $1.25;  bus.,  $4.00. 
When  any  of  the  above  grass  seeds  are  ordered 

to  go  by  freight  or  express,  deduct  16  cents  per 

p  mnd. 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower,  grown  from 
carefully  selected  seed  by  us,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  120  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Si  ngle  heads 
measure  12  to  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  contain 
an  immense  quantity  of  seed,  which  is  highly 
valued  by  all  farmers  and  poultry  breeders  who 
have  tried  it,  as  an  excellent  and  cheap  food  for 
fowls.  They  eat  it  greedily,  fatten  well  on  it, 
and  obtain  a  bright,  lustrous  plumage  and 
strong,  healthy  condition,  better  than  on  almost 
any  other  food.  It  is  best  egg  producing  f  >od 
known  for  poultry.  It  can  be  raised  cheaper 
than  corn,  and  is  destined  to  be  an  article  of 
great  value  as  soon  as  it  becomes  generally 
known.  Every  farmer  should  plant  some  of  the 
seed,  in  any  waste  piece  of  ground,  any  time 
from  early  Spring  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  It 
is  a  wonderlul  improvement  on  the  old  native 
sunflower,  and  besides  the  great  value  of  the 
seed  as  a  poultry  and  stock  food,  its  leaves  make 
capital  fodder,  while  its  strong,  thick  stalks  can 
be  profitably  used  as  fuel.  Three  quarts  of  seed 
will  plant  one  acre.  The  seed  is  also  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  food  for  horses,  and  it 
is  considered  that  a  fine  quality  of  oil  can  be 
manufactured  from  the  seed.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz„ 
10  cts. ;  pint,  35  cts.;  per  quart,  60  cts.,  by  mail, 
postpaid;  by  express  or  freight,  per  quart,  40 
cts.;  2  qts.,  75  cts.;  4  qts.,  $1.25;  peck,  $2.00. 

SPRING  WHEAT.  SASKATCH- 
EWAN. 

This  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  variety  of 
Spring  wheat  in  cultivation,  and  will  do  well  in 
any  climate  of  40°  North  latitude.  Our  crop  grown 
by  us  on  our  seed  farm  near  Mechanicsville  the 
past  season  done  splendidly,  and  yielded  equally 
as  well  as  some  Winter  wheat  in  the  same  locality. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  Spring  wheat  we  have  ever 
tried,  the  Saskatchewan  lias  given  the  best  satis- 
faction. By  mail,  large  pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3 
lbs.,  $1.00;  by  express,  peck,  75  cts. ;  %  bus.,  $1.40; 
bus.,  $2.50. 

Palestine  Mammoth  Wheat.  This  is  the  larg- 
est grain  Avheat  in  the  world ;  good  for  a  spring 
wheat  when  spring  wheat  is  grown,  as  a  Winter 
wheat  when  Winter  wheat  is  grown.  By  mail, 
pkt.,  10  cts.;  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00. 


Nothing  is  more  valuable  to  the  Gardener  than  Pyrethreum. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

As  we  make  Seed  Potatoes  a  leading  feature  in  our  business,  growing  and  testing  all  new  varieties 
as  they  come  out,  besides  raising  many  new  sorts  from  the  seed  fur  experimental  purposes  we  are 
enabled  by  truthful  test  and  actual  experiments  to  otter  our  customers  those  varieties  that  have,  after 
several  years  of  culture,  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  pro  .table  both  as  to  miahty vand produc- 
tiveness. Having  been  the  introducer  of  several  new  and  valuable  kinds,  such  as  the  Watson  Se6d- 
UnesrStray  Beauty,  etc.,  we  now  otter  for  the  first  time  this  season  two  new  varieties  that  have 
proved  (after  a  thorough  trial)  of  great  merit,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  an  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
good  potatoes.  These  two  are  the  Rose  Seedling  and  General  McClellan.  A  full  description  of 
whicfiwith  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Our  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season 
although  not  large,  are  all  perfectly  healthy,  entirely  free  from  rot  or  disease  of  any  kind.  This 
should  be  an  important  consideration  to  those  who  intend  to  buy  seed,  as  potatoes  grown  in  sections 
where  rot  has  been  prevalent,  will  be  likely  to  transmit  the  disease  to  the  crop  the  lollowmg  year 
All  orders  accompanied  with  the  cash  will  be  booked,  and  potatoes  shipped  as  soon  as  weather  wi 11 
Owing  to  the  drouth  the  past  season,  our  tubers  are  not  as  large  as  usual,  out  sound,  smootn 
After  repealed  trials,  the  following  have  all  proven  the  best,  most  reliable  ana 


permit, 
and  healthy, 
productive. 


The  Stray  Beauty.  This  valu- 
able, new  and  remarkably  early 
potato,  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  has  the  past  season  kept 
its  wonderful  reputation  for  easi- 
ness and  handsome  appearance, 
and  after  another  year's  tria,,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming 
it  as  we  did  last  year,  the  earliest 
potato  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
tration, which  was  made  from  a 
photograph,  the  Stray  Beauty  is 
a  roundish  potato,  peculiarly  flat- 
tened at  one  end,  is  a  crossbetween 
the  Alpha  and  Early  Rose,  par- 
taking of  the  fine  quality  and 
beautiful  color  of  the  latter,  and 
of  the  shape,  form  and  earlim  ss  of 
the  former.  The  skin  is  a  beauti- 
ful deep  rose  color,  few  and  shal- 
low eyes;  flesh,  snow  white,  dry 
and  mealy  when  cooked,  extra 
fine  flavor  and  in  every  way  a  fin-t- 
class  table  potato.  They  grow  to  a 
good  size,  exceedingly  productive, 
but  its  most  remarkable  feature  is 
its  extreme  earliness,  being 
the  earliest  potato  ever  yet  seen.  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 

Early  Rose  Beauty  of  Hebron, 

Kidney  or  any  other  variety  of  early  potato  we  have  ever  tried.  .Such  was  the  urgent  demand  for 
the  Stray  Beauty  last  Spring  that  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to.  keep  enough  for  our  own  planting, 
and  owing  to  the  extreme  drouth  in  the  early  part  of  last  Spring,  our  supply  the  present  season  is  quite 
limited,  and  we  ascure  our  customers  that  they  can  be  found  in  no  other  seed  house  m  America,  as  we 
have  never  sole  until  this  vear  in  larger  quantities  than  by  the  pound.  O  ders  will  be  filled  until  our 
stock  is  sold  at  tin  following  prices :  By  mail,  1  lb.,  75  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $2.00;  by  express,  or  freight,  %  peck, 
$1.00;  peck,  $1.50;  %  bus.,  $2.75;  bus.,  $5.00. 


/ 


THE  WATSON  SEEDLING, 
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The  Watson  Seedling.  Of  all  the  early  potatoes  that  we  have  ever  yet  tried  for  general  market 
purposes,  the  Watson  Seedling  still  leads  the  field.   Although  not  as  early  as  the  Stray  Beauty, 

yet  it  is  at  least  one  week  earlier  than  the  Early  Hose,  much  more  productive,  smoother,  better  quality 
and  in  every  way  superior  as  a  market  or  table  potato.  The  Watson  Seedling  was  first  introduced  by 
us  7  years  ago,  since  which  time  we  have  sent  them  to  almost  every  part  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  and 
have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  person  who  has  not  found  them  all  tliey  are  recommended  to  be,  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  lite  the  following,  all  speaking  in  their  praise  and 
telling  of  their  good  qualities : 

The  Watson  Seedling  is  an  oblong,  smooth,  skin  potato,  somewhat  resembling  the  Early  Rose  in 
color  and  shape,  few  and  shallow  eyes ;  flesh,  fine  grained,  smooth,  white,  dry  and  mealy  when  cookei). 
The  vines  are  strong  and  healthy,  ripens  fully  one  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  \vi  1 
yield  twice  as  many  marketable  potatoes  under  the  same  treatment.  Price,  by  mail,  1  lb.,  4U  cts. ;  3  lb&., 
$1.00;  by  freight,  peck,  60  cts. ;  bus.,  $1.75;  barrel,  $4.50. 

Ednard  Roses.  One  of  our  largest  potato  growers  in  Rucks  County  says  :  "  My  Watson  Seedlings 
yielded  twice  as  many  good  potatoes  as  the  Early  Rose,  planted  side  by  side,  and  while  the  Watson 
Seedlings  were  smooth  and  skin  clear,  the  Early  Rosj  were  scabby  and  badly  worm-eaten.  They  are 
the  best  eating  potato  I  have  ever  grown  much  better  than  Early  Ro»e.' 


THE  PEARL  OP  SAVOY. 


This  new  potato  sent  out  last  year  for  the  first  time  by  a  prominent  seed  house  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  fully  tested  by  us  and  found  to  be  all  the  originator  claimed  for  it,  viz.,  earliness,  produc- 
tiveness, beautiful  appearance  and  extra  fine  quality.  The  Pearl  of  Savoy,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  medium  long:,  round,  smooth  potato,  much  resembling  the  Early  Rose  or  Watson 
Seedling,  few  and  shallow  eyes,  remarkably  smooth,  very  uniform  in  size,  skin  a  darkish  rose  color, 
flesh  extremely  white,  dry  and  excellent  quality  when  cooked,  and  owing  to  their  fine  appearance, 
earliness  and  productiveness  are  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  for  market  purposes.  They 
ripen  with  the  Early  Rose,  are  entirely  free  from  rot  or  any  disease  and  keeping  solid  till  late  in  the 
Spring.  By  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  by  express,  or  freight,  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.00 ;  barrel,  $5.00. 

Neiv  Telephone.  We  take  pleasure  in  cataloguing  this  splendid  potato  as  one  valuable  for  early 
planting  and  also  for  a  late  potato,  as  it  keeps  solid  and  firm  until  quite  late  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Brownall,  the  originator,  and  the  most  reliable  judge  of  potatoes  in  this  country,  says  :  "  Never  have 
we  had  on  our  table  its  superior  if  indeed  its  equal.  In  appearance  it  is  handsome  and  attractive; 
shape,  oval  to  oblong;  color,  white  shading  to  russet;  eyes,  few  and  smooth;  flesh,  white,  fine 
grained,  floury,  excellent  flavor,  either  baked  or  boiled.  Vigorous  growth  and  immensely  productive. 
Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.00 ;  bbl.,  $4.50. 

The  Pride  of  the  Field.  This  variety  originated  in  New  York  State,  and  is  more  largely  grown 
there  for  market  purposes  than  any  other.  The  tubers  are  oblong,  somewhat  flattish.  eyes  few  and 
shallow,  skin  a  light  russet  color,  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  dry  and  mealy  when  boiled,  extra  fine 
flavor  and  immensely  productive.  For  a  late  market  potato,  it  is  the  most  profitable  kind,  either 
for  potato  growers  or  farmers,  as  it  will  produce  more  bushels  of  fine,  large,  smooth  potatoes  to  the  acre 
than  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Pride  of  the  Field  keeps  well  late  in  the  Spring,  without  losing  any 
of  its  excellent  cooking  qualities.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  1884,  the  Pride  of  the  Field  received 
the  highest  premium  over  more  than  100  different  varieties.  Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.0  »; 
peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,S1.75;  bbl.,  $4.50. 

The  White  Star.  For  a  late  potato  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  grown,  as  it  will  keep 
solid,  firm  and  free  from  sprouts  la'er  in  the  Spring  than  any  other.  Potatoes  dug  in  September  have 
been  kept  as  solid,  firm  and  as  good  flavor  until  the  following  July  as  Avhen  freshly  dug  from  the  field. 
They  are  entirely  free  from  any  disease,  exeeedingly  hands  me. "large  and  uni'onn  |m  size,  and  enor- 
mously productive.  Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs..  $1.00;  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $1.50  f  bbl.,  $4.00. 
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THE  ROSE  SEEDLING. 

The  Rose  Seedling:.  This  is  one  of  our  new  varieties,  offered  by  us  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  after  having  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested  for  the  last  3  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
we  now  offer  it  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  profitable  for  market  or  family  use  of  any 
we  have  to  offer.  Not  quite  as  early  as  Ihe  Early  Rose,  but  much  more  productive,  equally  as  fine  in 
quality  and  very  handsome  in  appearance. 

The  Rose  Seedling  is  a  seedling  from  a  seed-ball  of  the  Early  Rose  ;  the  appearance  is  very 
striking  and  entirely  different  from  its  parent  in  shape ;  skin,  deep  rose  color;  flesh,  snow  white,  dry 
and  mealy  when  cooked,  and  for  baking  or  boiling  for  family  use,  it  has  no  superior.  They  are  ei  or- 
mously  productive,  keep  well  until  late  in  the  Spring,  and  in  every  way  a  first-class  table  or  market 
potato.  We  hope  all  our  customers  will  give  this  new  seedling  a  t  ial,  as  we  considerit  one  of  the  m<  s-. 
promising  varieties  we  have  ever  introduced,  and  will  not  fai  I  to  give  the  be:t  results  in  any  climate  <  r 
soil.  Price,  by  mail,  1  lb.,  50  cts.;  3  lbs.,  $1.25:  by  express,  %  peck,  50  cts. ;  peck,  75  cts  ;  bus.,  $2X0  ; 
bbl.,  $4.75. 

Joseph  Delp,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  says  :  "  The  Rose  Seedlings  are  splendid.  They  done  twice  as 
well  as  the  Early  Rose  or  White  Elephant,  side  by  side,  with  the  same  treatment,  being  nearly  all  fine, 
large  potatoes,  entirely  free  from  rot  or  any  disease." 

This  new  potato,  the  Empire  State,  sent  out  last 
year  by  W.  Altee  Burpee,  a  piominent  seedman  in 
Philadelphia,  is  a  seedling  of  great  promise,  origi- 
nated in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  claimed  by  the 
originator  to  have  yielded  in  a  general  crop  at  the 
rate  of  425  bushels  to  the  acre,  under  ordinary  good 
culture.  It  is  a  beautiful,  oblong  potato,  as  shown  by 
the  engraving,  which  is  much  reduced  in  size.  Skin, 
while  and  smooth;  shallow  eyes;  flesh,  very  white 
and  floury;  excellent  quality  and  a  first-class  table 
potato.  Our  stock  seed  was  direct  from  the  introduce  r 
BURPEE'S  empire  state,  reduced  in  size.     last  sPrjng-  and  although  injured  very  much  by  the 


severe  drouth  last  Summer,  they  yielded  much  better 
jphant  and  other  old  varieties.   They  ripen  medium 


than  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elet 

early,  have  a  strong,  healthy  vine  and  next  to  the  General  McClellan,  we  would  recommend  them  as 
the  most  valuable  for  a  late  market  potato.  Price,  by  mail.,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus., 
$2.00;  bbl.,  $4.50. 

The  Mammoth  Prolific.  This  enormously  productive  and  excellent  late  potato  originated  in 
New  York  State  a  few  years  ago,  with  one  of  the  most  successful  potato  growers  in  that  State.  Skin, 
white;  eyes,  shallow;  flesh,  white  when  cooked;  excellent  flavor  and  enormously  productive,  as 
many  as  600  bushels  having  been  raised  on  one  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation.  They  somewhat 
resemble  the  Peerless  in  shape,  color  and  keeping  qualities,  but  are  much  better  flavor,  and  far  mo  e 
productive.  Ripens  medium  early,  large  size.  Sometimes  weighing  3  to  4  pounds,  of  perfect  shape, 
without  prongs  and  never  hollow.  We  have  never  seen  a  rotten  one,  although  kept  until  potatoes 
come  again.   Price,  by  mail,  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.00 ;  bbl.,  «4.00. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  November  10. 1885. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir: — The  box  of  seed  you  sent  me  last  Spring  all  done  well.  The  Stray 
Beauty  Potato  turned  out  well.  I  had  8P%  pounds  from  1  pon-d  of  seed.  They  are  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  early  Rose  and  excellent  quality.  The  Geneial  McClellan  is  the  most  productive  and  best 
keeping  potato  evafcgrown  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  besides  being  large  and  handsome  they  are, 
excellent  qualityjjj  Yours  truly,  John  B.  Williams. 
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THE  GENERAL  M'CLELLAN. 


The  Leading  Late  Potato.  In  offering  this  splendid,  excellent  and  productive  potato  to  our 

friends  and  customers  for  the  first  time  this  year,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  filling  a  want  long  felt 
for  a  good  productive  and  profitable  potato,  that  will  do  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  besides  yielding  heavy  crops,  keep  until  late  in  the  Spring,  firm,  solid  and  sound. 

The  General  McClellan  Potato  originated  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  home  of  the  late  lamented 
General  McClellan,  from  whom  we  suppose  it  has  taken  its  name.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
they  are  roundish,  inclined  to  oblong  in  shape,  smooth,  white  skin,  with  a  light  russetty,  yellowish  east, 
giving  them  a  very  handsome  appearance  ;  eyes,  few  and  shallow  ;  flesh,  snow  white,  dry,  fine  grained 
and  extra  fine  flavor  when  cooked.  The  tubers,  although  generally  large  and  fine,  are  always  solid  to 
the  core;  the  very  best  and  finest  flavored,  either  baked  or  boiled.  They  ripen  about  two  weeks  later 
than  the  Early  Rose,  will  yield  three  times  as  much  of  marketable  potatoes  to  the  acre,  end  have  the 
valuable  and  desirable  quality  of  keeping  firm  and  solid  late  in  the  Spring  with  very  little  sprouting. 
As  a  late  market  potato,  it  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  Peach  Blow  and  Peerlecs,  two  good,  old 
varieties,  but  now  sadly  degenerated.  It  is  also  noted  for  yielding  large  crops  equallyas  good  a  quality 
on  heavy  as  well  as  light  soil.  Thevinrs  are  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous,  a  broad  dark  green  leaf, 
tubers  very  compact  in  the  hill  and  nearly  all  large  potatoes.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  consider  the 
General  McClellan  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  a  good  late  keeping  potato  that  has  ever 
yet  been  introduced.  Our  supply  of  this  valuable  potato  is  not  large,  and  in  order  to  have  it  tested  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  give  our  customers  a  chance  to  try  its  good  qualities,  we  will  make  the . 
price  as  low  as  possible.  They  have  always  been  free  from  rot  or  any  disease  whatever.  Price,  by  mail, 
1  lb.,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  by  freight,  peck,  75  cts. ;  bus.,  $2.00 ;  bbl.,  $4.75. 

Howard  Atkinson,  one  of  our  largest  potato  growers  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  "The  General 
McClellan  is  the  most  productive  and  valuable  varieties  of  potatoes  I  ever  raised.  They  will  yi«  Id 
three  times  as  much  as  Early  Rose,  are  better  to  eat  and  will  keep  solid  and  firm  until  late  in  the 
Spring." 

Albert  Paxson,  Esq.,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa.,  says  :  "  The  General  McClellan  Potato  is  the  most  produc- 
tive variety  I  have  ever  grown;  very  unifoim  in  size,  excellent  quality  and  keeps  well  late  in  the 
Spring. 

Vermillion  Co.,  111.,  December  1, 18P5. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir : — The  prize  collection  of  seeds  received  from  you  last  Spring  all  done 
well.  From  the  one  pound  of  Stray  Beauty  Potato  I  raised  74%  pounds  fine  potatoes;  they  are  fully 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose,  smoother  and  equally  as  good  tor  cooking.  Sample  sent  me 
called  General  McClellan  are  a  splendid  potato,  excellent  quality,  and  yield  enormously.  From  the  one 
single  tuber  you  sent  we  had  over  a-half  buslul,  nearly  all  large  potatoes. 

Respectfully,  Joh^n  Dillwoeth, 
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A  New  Feature  in  the  Potato  Trade. 

POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL. 

In  order  to  give  our  customers,  who  live  at  a  long  distance,  a  chance  to  test  our  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  in  different  soils  and  climates,  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  new  variety  best  adapted  to 
their  locality  at  little  expense,  we  have  adopted  a  mode  of  sending  the  eyes  by  mail.  This  plan,  which 
is  exclusively  our  own  (and  is  practised  by  no  other  seed  house  in  America  to  our  knowledge),  we  have 
ti  iund  to  work  remarkably  well,  and  have  sent  potato  eyes  thousands  of  miles  through  the  mails  that 
have  reached  the  purchaser  in  as  good  condition  for  growing  as  if  just  cut  fresh  from  the  potato.  In 
this  way  any  one  can  at  a  trifling  expense  get  enough  eyes  to  give  them  a  start  in  seed  for  the  next 
y var,  and  also  have  the  advantage  of  trying  different  varieties  and  finding  out  by  actual  experiment, 
u  iiieh  is  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate.  It  is  well-known  to  all  who  have  ever  had  potatoes 
chipped  a  long  distance,  that  the  shipping  expenses  cost  nearly  as  much  and  sometimes  more  than  the 
potatoes,  and  when  whole  potatoes  are  sent  by  mail  the  postage,  which  is  16  cents  per  pound,  makes 
them  come  very  high.  By  our  new  method  of  sending  eyes  by  mail,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
purchaser  more  than  five  times  as  many  eyes  as  if  whole  potatoes  were  sent,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  eyes  are  cut  and  packed,  they  will  carry  thousands  of  miles  in  as  good  condition  as  if  the  whole 
potatoes  were  sent,  as  the  following  testimonials  will  show.  On  all  eyes  sent  by  mail,  we  pay  postage, 
so  the  purchaser  is  at  no  expense,  excepting  the  first  cost  of  the  eyes.  We  use  none  but  the  finest, 
best  and  healthiest  tubers,  to  obtain  these  eyes,  and  we  will  guarantee  their  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  and  true  to  name. 

OUR  METHOD  OP  SENDING  POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL. 

In  the  first  place  we  carefully  cut  the  eye  from  the  potato  (using  a  knife  especially  adapted  to  this 
purpose),  with  a  portion  of  the  potato  attached,  the  size  of  a  25  cents  piece  and  of  sufficient  depth  to 
insure  its  vitality  and  growth  after  travelling  a  long  distance  through  the  mail.  These  eyes,  after 
being  cut,  are  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss  in  strong,  light  boxes.  These  boxes  are  all  labelled  with 
the  name  of  the  variety,  then  carefully  tied  up  in  strong  paper  and  directed  to  their  proper  destination. 
1  n  this  way,  we  have  sent  potato  eyes  all  the  way  to  Australia,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  which  arrived 
in  excellent  condition  and  made  a  good  crop.  We  use  boxes  of  different  size,  and  persons  ordering  can 
name  as  many  eyes  of  each  variety  as  they  choose,  and  will  find  them  to  arrive  entirely  separate  and 
distinctly  marked. 

The  varieties  we  have  catalogued,  and  which  are  named  below,  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
us  and  by  actual  experiments  we  have  found  them  to  be  the  bestand  most  reliable  of  all  the  new  sorts 
now  grown  in  this  country,  and  we  will  guarantee  them  to  be  all  we  claim  for  them  in  our  descrip- 
tive list. 

PRICE  OP  POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  20  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  or  50  eyes  for  SI. 00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  Watson  Seedling,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  wiil  send  30  eyes  Pearl  of  Savoy,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  New  Telephone,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  Pride  of  the  Field,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  White  Star,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  Rose  Seedling,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  General  McClellan,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00, 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  Empire  State,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  30  eyes  Mammoth  Prolific,  or  80  eyes  for  $1.00. 

EYES  PROMISCUOUSLY. 

For  $1.50  we  will  send  20  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  50  eyes  each  of  any  other  2  varieties. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  25  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  59  eyes  each  of  any  other  3  varieties. 

For  $2.50  we  will  send  40  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  50  eyes  each  of  any  other  4  varieties. 

For  $3.00  we  will  send  55  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  60  eyes  each  of  any  other  5  varieties. 

For  $3.50  we  will  send  70  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  70  eyes  each  of  any  other  6  varieties. 

For  $4.00  we  will  send  75  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  75  eyes  each  of  any  other  7  varieties. 

For  $5.00  we  will  send  100  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  100  eyes  each  of  any  other  8  varieties. 

For  $6.00  we  will  send  100  eyes  Stray  Beauty,  and  100  eyes  each  of  all  10  varieties. 

4®*  Any  one  not  wanting  eyes  of  Stray  Beauty  can  have  3  eyes  of  any  other  variety  for  every  two 
eyes  of  Stray  Beauty,  for  price  named.  Any  one  can  select  eyes  to  the  same  number  of  any  one  or  more 
varieties  as  they  may  wish  for  price  named,  or  in  other  words,  all  eyes,  excepting  Stray  Beauty,  are  the 
same  price. 

4®=-  All  eyes  warranted  to  reach  you  in  good  condition  for  growing.**®^ 

All  orders  for  potato  eyes  will  be  booked  as  soon  as  received  and  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  weather 
will  permit.  Orders  coming  from  the  extreme  South  will  be  sent  any  time  requested.  Persons  ordering 
other  seeds  will  have  seeds  sent  at  once,  and  potato  eyes  later  in  proper  time  for  planting.  >6@=-  Special 
prices  for  large  lots  by  express. 

Friends,  send  on  your  orders.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  a  start  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
when  living  at  a  distance.   4®-  Please  read  the  following : 

Custer  Co.,  Nebraska,  September  6, 1883. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir:  "I  sent  to  you  last  Spring  for  some  potato  eyes.  My  neighbors  laughed 
at  me,  and  told  me  they  would  not  grow  after  coming  nearly  2,C00  miles  in  the  mail.  To  my  surprise 
they  arrived  all  in  splendid  order,  looking  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  been  cut  from  the  potato.  They 
were  planted,  and  all  excepting  one  grew,  came  up  strong  and  vigorous,  and  I  raised  from  them  the 
finest  potatoes  ever  grown  in  Nebraska."  Yours  truly,  Alfred  Bonsall. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  January  10, 1884. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Dear  Sir :  "  The  potato  eyes  I  ordered  of  you  came  all  right.  They  were  a  long 
time  on  the  roaA^nd  I  feared  they  would  be  spoiled  or  dried  up  before  they  arrived  ;  to  my  surprise 
they  opened  as  ape  and  fresh  as  if  freshly  cut  from  the  potato.     Yours  truly,       John  A.  Wentzel. 
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PRICE  LIST  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ETC. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  for  the  following  trees,  small  fruits,  etc.,  at  prices  named  lielow. 
They  are  all  warranted,  good  stock,  well  rooted,  healthy,  true  to  name,  and  to  reach  the  pur  baser  in 
good  condition.   In  ordering,  please  say  by  express  or  freight.  Special  prices  will  be  given  at  reduced 

rates  for  large  quantities. 

Apples.  First  class.   Extra  size,  6  to  8  feet.   All  leading  varieties.    25  cts.  each,  $2.50  per  doz., 

*20.00  per  100. 

Apples.   First  class.  Two  years.   5  to  7  feet.   All  leading  varieties.   20  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  doz.,  $5.00 

per  100. 

Smith  Cider  Apples.   The  leading  Winter  variety.   Extra  fine;  very  productive.  Same  as  above. 
Pears.   (Standard.)   First  class.   All  leading  varieties.  5  to  7  feet.  70  cts.  each,  $7.00  per  doz.,  $50.00 

per  100. 

Pears.  (Standard.)  First  class.  All  leading  varieties.  Two  years.  4  to  6  feet.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per 

doz.,  $30.00  per  100. 

Pears.   (Dwarf.)   All  leading  varieties.  Two  years.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per  doz.,  $30.00  per  100. 
Pears.    iLeConte.)   4  to  f>  feet.   50  cts.  each ,  $5.00  per  doz.    Comet-Lawson.   (New.)   $2.00  each. 
Pear  lies.   First  class.   All  leading  or  common  varieties.   10  cts.  each,  $1.00  per  doz.,  $7.00  per  100. 
Peaches.   Second  class.  2  to  3  feet.  All  leading  varieties.  65  cts.  per  doz.,  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per  1,000. 
New  Varieties  of  Peaches.   Shoemaker's  Canada  Iron-clad,  Arkansas  Traveller,  Garfield,  etc. 
25  cts.  each. 

Plums.   Standard  varieties,  on  plum  stocks.   First  class.  40  cts.  each,  $4.00  per  doz.,  $25.00  per  100. 
Plums.   New  varieties.   Marian,  Kelsey's,  New  Japan.  $1.00  each.  Wild  Goose  Caddo  Chief,  etc. 

50  cts.  each. 

Cherries.   Standard.   Two  years.  First  class.  All  varieties.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per  doz. 
Quinces.   First  class.   Apple.  Orange  and  Angers.   25  cts.  each,  $2.50  per  doz. 

Quinces.   New.   Champion,  Rees' Mammoth.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per  doz.  Meech's  Prolific.   By  mail, 

$1.50  each. 

Crab  Apples.   First  class.   Red  Siberian,  Lady  Elgin,  Pond's  Imperial.   30  cts.  each. 
Chestnuts.   Spanish,  or  Monstrous.    Extra  large,  very  productive.   First  class.  50  cts.  each. 
Chestnuts.   (Japan  Giant.)  New.  Comes  into  bearing  two  years  after  planting,  enormously  large  and 

productive,  from  6  to  7  large  chestnuts  in  one  burr.   First  class.  75  cts.,  1  year ;  by  mail,  00  cts.  each. 

Buds  or  grafts  of  chestnuts  sent  by  mail  in  good  order.  60  cts.  per  doz.,  $4.00  per  100. 
Apricots.   Standard  varieties.  25  cts.  each,  5)2.50  per  doz.  Apricot.  Russian.  (Iron-clad.)  50  cts.  each. 
Japanese  Persimmon.    Hardy  and  prolific.   South  of  Latitude  45°.  By  mail,  1  year,  50  cts.  each. 
Grape  Vines.   All  leading  and  standard  varieties.   Two  years.    20  cts.  each,  $1.50  per  doz. 
Grapevines.   All  leading  varieties.   One  year.  15  cts  each,  S1.00  per  doz.  Single  vines  will  be  sent 

by  mail  at  above  price.   If  ordered  by  mail  by  dozen,  add  25  cts.  extra. 
Grapes.   New  varieties.    Niagara.    Two  years.    $2.00  each.    Pocklington,  Jefferson,  Centennial, 

Naomi,  Vergenes.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per  doz.   Special  prices  at  reduced  rates  for  large  quantities. 
Currants.   Standard  varieties.   60  cts.  per  doz.,  $4  00  per  100;  if  by  mail,  add  20  cts.  per  doz. 
Currants.   (Fay's  Prolific.)  New.  One  year  old.  50  cts.  each,  $5.00  per  doz. ;  two  years,  75  cts.  each; 

$7.50  per  doz. 

Gooseberries.   All  good  varieties.  One  year,  $1.00  per  doz. ;  two  years,  $1.25  per  doz. ;  $5.00  per  100. 
Blackberries.   Standard  varieties.  Suckers.  50  cts.  per  doz.,  $2.00  per  100.   Root  cuttings,  75  cts.  per 

doz.,  $3.00  per  100. 

Blackberries.  New  varieties.  Early  Harvest.  $1.00  per  doz.,  $4.00  per  100.   Wilson,  Jr.,  $2.50  per  doz. 
Raspberries.   All  standard  varieties.   50  cts.  per  doz.,  $2.00  per  100;  by  mail,  15  cts.  per  doz.  extra. 
Raspberries.   New  varieties.  Golden  Queen  and  Rancocas.   $1.75  per  %  doz.,  $3  00  per  dnz. 
Strawberries.   All  good  standard  varieties.   25  cts.  per  doz.,  50  cts.  per  100,  $4.00  per  1,000;  by  mail 

at  dozen  rates. 

Strawberries.   New  varieties.   Parry,  Henderson,  Garretson.   75  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.00  per  100 ;  by 

mail,  30  cts.  per  100  extra. 

Asparagus  Boots.   One  year,  50  cts.  per  100  ;  $4.50  per  1,000 ;  two  years,  75  cts.  per  100;  $5.50  per  1,000. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  any  of  the  above  in  large  quantities,  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  us,  as  we  are  prepared  to  fill  large  orders  at  greatly  reduced  rates  of  any  varieties  that  can  be 
named.  "=©91 

OUR  GREAT  PREMIUM  COLLECTION. 

87.00  Worth  of  Choice  Berries  for  $53.00,  by  Mail,  for  $3.50. 

In  order  to  give  our  customers  a  chance  to  obtain  some  of  our  choice  and  new  berries  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  we  make  the  following  low  offer :  On  receipt  of  $3.00,  we  will  send  the  following  choice 
collection  by  express  or  freight,  as  the  purchaser  may  direct,  nicely  packed,  labelled  and  warranted  to 
reach  you  in  good  condition.  They  are  all  first-class  roots,  true  to  name,  choicest  and  best  varieties; 
will  do  well  m  any  climate,  and  if  brought  from  a  travelling  agent,  would  cost  $15.00.  For  $3.50  we  will 
send  them  by  mail,  postpaid.  We  will  send  one-half  of  the  following  collection  by  mail,  purchasers 
choice,  but  no  paper,  for  $1.50. 

One  Dozen  Plants  of  the  new  Parry  Strawberry.   The  largest  and  best  strawberry  in  the  world. 

One  Dozen  Plants  (Old  Iron-clad  Strawberry).   Hardy,  very  productive,  excellent  quality. 

One  Dozen  Plants  of  Cuthbert  Raspberry.  The  best,  most  productive  of  all  red  raspberries. 

One  Dozen  Plants  (Souhegan  Raspberry).   Earliest  and  hardiest  of  all  black  caps. 

One  Dozen  Plants  (Gregg  Raspberry).   Largest  and  best  of  all  late  black  caps. 

One  Dozen  Plants  of  New  Hansel  Raspberry.  Productive,  best  flavored  of  any  red  variety. 

One  Dozen  Plants  of  Early  Harvest  Blackberry.  Earliest,  most  productive  blackberry  in  cultivation. 

One  Dozen  Plants  of  Taylor's  Prolific  Blsckberry.   Extra  hardy,  largest  of  all  blackberries. 

Two  Plants  (Fay's  Prolific  Currant).  Retail,  75  cts.  each.  The  largest  Currant  in  the  world. 

In  all,  96  of  the  choicest  and  best  berries  and  2  Fay's  Prolific  Currant,  for  $3.00 ;  by  mail,  postpaid, 
$3.50  ;  %  above  collection,  by  mail,  $1.50,  but  no  paper. 

And  further,  in  order  to  introduce  our  choice  fruits  as  widely  as  possible,  we  will  make  each 
purchaser  of  a  full  collection  a  present  to  one  year's  subscription  of  the  Orchard  and  Garden,  a 
16-page  monthly  agricultural  paper,  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  gardening  and  farming,  and  edited  by 
some  of  the  best  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  America.   Send  all  orders  to  . 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechaniosville,  Pa. 


Australian  HJillet. 


This  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  grass 
and  forage  piant,  whi<  h  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  to  the  Farmers  and 
Planters  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  is  certainly 
destined  to  become  the  most  popular  and 
valuable  variety  that  has  ever  been  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  sections  subject  to  long  periods 
of  drouth,  as  it  will  vvith>tand  any  amount 
of  dry  weather,  and  seems  to  grow  and 
flourish  equally  as  well  on  dry  .sandy  plains 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  as  it  does  on  low 
bottom  lands  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  Australian  Millet,  is  indigenous  to 
Australia,  where  it  is  extensively  grown  as 
food  lor  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  is  the 
cattle  and  sheepmen's  main  dependence 
in  that  country,  through  the  long  periods 
of  heat  and  drouth,  when  all  other  variety 
of  grasses  fail.  For  the  hot  and  dry  Sum- 
mers of  our  Southern  States  and  for  the  dry 
and  arid  plains  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico,  it  will  certainly  become  in 
time  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  ever 
grown,  as  the  dryer,  it  is  the  mme  it  seems 
to  flourish,  and  when  once  fairly  rooted  in 
the  ground,  will  last  a  life-time.  As  feed  for 
horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  it  is  superior  to  any 
ofthe  Millets  we  have  ever  tried,  either  in  a 
green  or  dried  state.  The  roots  also  make 
excellent  food  for  hogs,  being  thick,  succu- 
lent, tender  ahd  rich.  Swine  are  very  fond 
of  them  and  will  thri  ve  and  fatten  on  them 
almost  equal  to  corn.  It  is  a  common 
custom  in  Australia,  after  cutting  two  or 
three  crops  of  hav,  to  turn  on  the  hogs  in 
the  Fall  to  fatten  on  the  roots.  Three  crops 
of  hay  can  be  cut  from  this  valuable  plant 
in  one  Summer,  as  it  shoots  up  directly  after 
being  cut  and  grows  with  great  rapidity. 
It  should  be  planted  in  rows  2%  or  3  feet 
apart.  When  6  inches  high,  thin  out  to  one 
foot  in  the  row,  as  one  seed  will  produce  an 
armful  of  fodder  every  60  days.  In  the  2d 
year,  the  ground  will  become  matted  with 
a  mass  of  roots,  that  will  produce  the  finest 
and  best  pasturage,  either  for  horses,  cattle 
or  sheep,  and  will  continue  to  do  this  for  an 
unlimited  length  of  time,  no  matter  how 
dry  or  poor  the  ground.  We  obtained  a 
small  quantity  of  seed  from  a  friend  in 
Australia  last  Winter,  enough  to  plant  a 
small  field.  This  was  planted  May  1st,  on 
medium  soil.  The  result  whs  astonishng 
and  beyond  our  expectations,  although  the 
Summer  was  unusually  dry.  Afteronee  fairly 
started,  it  grew  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  soon  obtained  the  height  of4>;$  to  5  feet. 
Our  crop  was  mostly  saved  for  seed,  only 
using  enough,  to  fairly  test  it  as  a  fodder 
plant.  We  found  horses  and  cattle  ate  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity  and  preferred  it 
over  all  other  kin  ds.even  after  it  had  become 
old  enough  to  ripen  its  seed.  We  made  an 
exhibit  of  grassesat  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia.  1885.  The  Austra- 
lian Millet  was  the  admiration  of  every  one 


who  saw  it,  and  received  the  highest  premium  as  a  fodder  plant  and  as  a  new  ™  riety of  grass  adapted 
to  drv  climates  and  sandy  plains.  As  our  supply  of  this  valuable  plant  is  limited  and  as  u  e  hold  a  1 
the  seed  of  it  there  is  in  this  country,  we  can  onlv  offer  it  in  small  quantities.  One  pound  of  seed  will 
plant  one  acre,  **fter  being  once  set.  It  will  remain  for  years  Seed  can  be  gotfrom  cror,  first  year,  or  it 
can  be  easily  propagated  bv  planting  the  root*.      By  mail,  Pkt.  10c;  oz.,  40c;  %  lb.,  $1.00 ;  lb.,  $3.50. 
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